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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  longest  day  in  all  the  year  was  slowly  closing  over 
the  little  Tillage  of  Clayton.  There  were  no  loiterers 
now  at  the  comers  of  the  streets  or  on  the  Tillage  square — ^it 
was  too  late  for  that,  though  daylight  still  lingered.  Now 
and  then  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  footsteps  of  some 
late  home-comer,  and  over  more  than  one  narrow  dose,  the 
sound  of  boyish  voices  went  and  came,  from  garret  to  garret, 
telling  that  the  spirit  of  slumber  had  not  yet  taken  possession 
of  the  place.  But  these  soon  ceased.  The  wind  moved  tLo 
tall  laburnums  in  the  lane  without  a  sound,  and  the  murmur 
of  running  water  alone  broke  the  stillness,  as  the  gurgle  of 
the  bum,  and  the  rush  of  the  distant  mill-dam  met  and 
mingled  in  the  air  of  the  summer  night. 

In  the  primitive  village  of  Clayton,  at  this  midsummer 
time,  gentle  and  simple  were  wont  to  seek  their  rest  by  the 
light  of  the  long  gloaming.  But  to-night  there  was  light  in 
the  manse— in  the  minister's  study,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
house  as  welL  Lights  were  carried  hurriedly  past  uncur- 
tained windows,  and  flared  at  last  through  the  open  door,  as 
a  woman's  anxious  face  looked  out. 

"What  can  be  keeping  him?"  she  murmured,  as  she 
shaded  the  flickering  candle  and  peered  out  into  the  gather- 
ing darknes&  "  It 's  no'  like  him  to  linger  at  a  time  likci  thi& 
Ood  send  he  was  at  home." 

Another  moment  of  eager  listening,  and  then  ttie  auiiowa 
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face  was  withdrawn  and  the  door  dosed.  Soon  a  sound 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  village  street ;  a  horseman  drew  up 
before  the  minister's  house,  and  the  door  was  again  opened. 

"  Well,  Janet?  "  said  the  rider,  throwing  the  reins  on  the 
horse's  neck  and  pausrog  as  he  went  in.  The  woman  curte- 
seyed  with  a  very  relieved  face. 

"  They  'U  be  glad  to  see  you  up  the  stairs,  sir.  The  minis- 
ter's no'  long  home." 

She  lighted  the  doctor  up  the  stairs,  and  then  turned  brisk- 
ly in  another  direction.  In  a  minute  she  was  kneeUng  before 
the  kitchen  hearth,  and  was  stirring  up  che  buried  embers. 

"  Has  my  father  come,  Janet  ? "  said  a  voice  out  of  the 
darkness. 

"  Yes,  he 's  come.  He 's  gone  up  the  stairs.  1 11  put  on  the 
kettle.  I  dare  say  he  11  be  none  the  worse  of  a  cup  of  tea  after 
his  ride." 

Sitting  on  the  high  kitchen  dresser,  her  cheek  dose  against 
the  darkening  window,  sat  a  young  girl,  of  perhaps  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  of  age.  She  had  been  reading  by  the  hght 
that  lingered  long  at  that  western  window,  but  the  entrance 
of  Janet's  canfle  darkened  that,  and  the  book,  which  at  the 
first  moment  of  surprise  had  dropped  out  of  her  hand,  she 
now  hastily  put  behind  her  out  of  Janet's  sight.  But  she 
need  not  have  feared  a  rebuke  for  '*  blindin'  herself "  this 
time,  for  Janet  was  intent  on  other  matters,  and  pursued  her 
work  in  sQence.  Soon  the  blaze  sprung  up,  and  the  dishep 
and  covers  on  the  wall  shone  in  the  firelight  Then  slie 
went  sofUy  out  and  dosed  the  door  behind  her. 

The  girl  sat  still  on  the  high  dresser,  with  her  head  leaning 
back  on  the  window  ledge,  watching  the  shadows  made  by 
the  firelight,  and  thinking  her  own  pleasant  thoughts  the 
while.  As  the  door  dosed,  a  murmiu:  of  wonder  escaped  her, 
Shat  "  Janet  had  'na  sent  her  to  her  bed." 

" It's  quite  time  I  dare  say,"  she  added,  in  a  little,  '^  and 
'm  tired,  too,  with  my  long  walk  to  the  glen.  1 11  go  when- 
»7er  papa  comes  down," 

She  listened  for  a  minute.    Then  her  thoughts  went  away 
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to  oilier  Uiings — ^fco  her  father,  who  had  been  away  all  day  ; 
to  her  mother,  who  was  not  quite  well  to-night,  and  had  gone 
up  stairs,  contrary  to  her  usual  custom,  before  her  father 
came  home.  Then  she  thought  of  other  things — of  the  book 
she  had  been  reading,  a  stoiy  of  one  who  had  dared  and  done 
much  in  a  righteous  cause — and  then  she  gradually  lost  sight 
of  the  talc  and  fell  into  fanciful  musings  about  her  own  future, 
and  to  the  building  of  pleasant  castles,  in  which  she  and 
they  whom  she  loved  were  to  dwell.  Sitting  in  the  firelight, 
with  eyes  and  Hps  that  smiled,  the  pleasant  fancies  came  and 
went.  Not  a  shadow  crossed  her  brow.  Not  a  fear  came  to 
dim  the  light  by  which  she  gazed  into  the  future  tliat  she 
planned.  So  she  sat  till  her  dream  was  dreamed  out,  and 
then,  with  a  sigh,  in  which  there  was  no  echo  of  care  or  pain, 
she  woke  to  the  present,  and  turned  to  her  book  again. 

"  I  might  see  by  the  fire,'*  she  said,  and  in  a  minute  she 
was  seated  on  the  floor,  her  head  leaning  on  her  hands,  and 
her  eye  fastened  on  the  open  page. 

"Miss  Graeme,"  said  Janet,  softly  coming  in  with  a  child 
in  her  arms,  "  your  mamma 's  no'  weel,  and  here 's  wee  Eosie 
wakened,  and  wantin'  her.  You  '11  need  to  take  her,  for  I 
maun  awa'." 

The  book  fell  from  the  girl's  hand,  as  she  started  up  with 
a  frightened  face. 

"What  ails  mamma,  Janet?    Is  she  very  ill? " 

"What  should  ail  her  but  the  one  thing  ?  "  said  Janet,  im- 
patiently.    "  She  11  be  better  the  mom  I  hae  nae  doubt." 

Graeme  made  no  attempt  to  take  the  child,  who  held  out 
her  hands  toward  her. 

"I  must  go  to  her,  Janet" 

"Indeed,  Miss  Graeme,  you'll  do  nothing  o'  the  kind. 
Hira  Bums  is  with  her,  and  the  doctor,  and  it 's  httle  good 
you  could  do  her  just  now.  Bide  still  where  you  are,  and 
take  care  o'  wee  Bosie,  and  hearken  if  you  hear  ony  o' 
the  ither  baims,  for  none  o'  you  can  see  your  mamma  the 
DOghi.** 

Graeme  took  her  HtUe  sister  in  her  arms,  and  cheated  he^ 
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self  on  ihe  floor  again.  Janet  went  out,  and  Graeme  heard 
her  other's  voice  in  the  passaga  She  held  her  breath  to 
listen,  but  he  did  not  come  in  as  she  hox)ed  he  would.  She 
heard  them  both  go  up  stairs  again,  and  heedless  of  the 
prattle  of  her  baby  sister,  she  still  listened  eagerly.  Now 
and  then  the  sound  of  footsteps  overhead  reached  her,  and 
in  a  little  Janet  came  into  the  kitchen  again,  but  she  did  not 
stay  to  be  questioned.  Then  the  street  door  opened,  and 
some  one  went  out,  and  it  seemed  to  Graeme  a  long  time  bo- 
fore  she  heard  another  sound.  Then  Janet  came  in  again, 
and  this  time  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  there  was 
utiy  one  to  see  her,  for  she  was  wringing  her  hands,  and  the 
l(*ars  were  streaming  down  her  cheeks.  Graeme's  heart  stood 
still,  and  her  white  hps  could  scarcely  utter  a  sotmd. 

"  Janet !  —  tell  me  I  —  my  mother." 

''  Save  us  lassie  I  I  had  no  mind  of  you.  Bide  still.  Miss 
Graeme.  You  munna  go  there,"  for  Graeme  with  her  little  sis- 
ter in  her  arms  was  hastening  away.  '*  Your  manmia  's  ^o 
waur  than  she 's  been  afore.  It 's  only  me  that  does  na  ken 
about  the  hke  o'  you.  The  minister  keeps  up  a  gude  heart 
Gude  forgie  him  and  a'  mankind." 

Graeme  took  a  step  toward  the  door,  and  the  baby  fright- 
ened  at  Janet's  unwonted  vehemence  sent  up  a  shrill  cry. 
But  Janet  put  them  both  aside,  and  stood  with  her  back 
against  the  door. 

"  No'  ae  step,  Miss  Graeme.  The  auld  fule  that  I  am ;  'gin 
the  lassie  had  been  but  in  her  bed.  No,  I'  11  no'  take  the 
bairn,  sit  down  there,  you  Tl  be  sent  for  if  3'ou  're  needed.  1 11 
be  back  again  soon  ;  and  you  11  promise  me  that  you  11  no 
leave  this  till  I  bid  you.  Miss  Graeme,  I  would  'na  deceive 
you,  if  I  was  afraid  for  your  mamma.  Pix)mise  me  that  you  11 
bide  stilL" 

Graeme  promised,  awed  by  the  earnestness  of  Janet,  and 
by  her  own  vague  terror  as  to  her  mother's  mysterious  sor- 
row, that  could  claim  from  one  usually  so  calm,  sympathy  so 
intense  and  painful    Then  she  sat  down  again  to  listen  and 
k       to  wait    How  long  the  time  seemed!    The  lids  fell  down 
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oyer  the  baby's  wakeful  eyes  at  last,  and  Graeme,  gathering 
her  own  frock  over  the  httle  limbs,  and  mormuring  loving 
words  to  her  darling,  Hstened  stilL 

The  flames  ceased  to  leap  and  glow  on  the  hearth,  the  shad* 
ows  no  longer  danced  upon  the  wall,  and  gazing  at  the 
strange  faces  and  forms  that  smiled  and  beckoned  to  her 
from  the  dying  embers,  still  she  listened.  The  red  embers 
faded  into  white,  the  dark  forest  with  its  sonny  glades  and 
long  retreating  vistas,  the  hills,  and  rocks,  and  clouds,  and 
waterfalls,  that  had  risen  among  them  at  the  watcher's  will, 
changed  to  dull  grey  ashes,  and  the  dim  dawn  of  the  summei 
morning,  gleamed  in  at  last  upon  the  weary  sleeper.  The 
baby  still  nestled  in  her  arms,  the  golden  hair  of  the  child 
gleaming  among  the  dark  curls  of  the  elder  sister  as  their 
cheeks  lay  dose  together.  Graeme  moaned  and  murmured  in 
her  sleep,  and  clasped  the  baby  closer,  but  she  did  not  wake 
tin  Janet's  voice  aroused  her.  There  were  no  tears  on  her 
face  now,  but  it  was  very  white,  and  her  voice  was  low  and 
changed. 

"  Miss  Graeme,  you  are  to  go  to  your  mamma ;  she 's  wontin' 
you.  But  mind  you  are  to  be  quiet,  and  think  o'  your 
father." 

Taking  the  child  in  her  arms,  she  turned  her  back  upon 
the  startled  girL  Chilled  and  stiff  from  her  uneaEiy  posture, 
Crraeme  strove  to  rise,  and  stumbling,  caught  at  Janet's  arm. 

**  Mamma  is  better  Janet^"  she  asked  eagerly.  Janet  kept 
her  working  face  out  of  sight,  and,  in  a  little,  answered 
hoarsely, 

*•  Ay,  she  11  soon  be  better,  whatever  becomes  of  the  rest 
of  us.    Butj  mind,  you  are  to  be  quiet,  Miss  Graeme." 

Chilled  and  trembling,  Graeme  crept  up  stairs  and  through 
the  dim  passages  to  her  mother's  room.  The  curtains  had 
been  drawn  back,  and  the  daylight  streamed  into  the  room, 
but  the  forgotten  candles  still  glimmered  on  the  table.  There 
were  several  people  in  the  room,  standing  sad  and  silent 
around  the  bed.  They  moved  away  as  she  drew  near.  Thci^ 
Graeme  saw  her  mother's  white  face  on  the  pillow,  oxid.  \iC^ 
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father  bending  over  her.  Even  in  the  awe  and  dread  that 
smote  on  her  heart  Hke  death,  she  remembered  that  she  must 
be  quiet^  and,  coming  dose  to  the  pillow,  she  said  softly, 

"  Mother." 

The  dying  eyes  came  back  from  their  wandering,  and  &s- 
tened  on  her  darling's  face,  and  the  white  lips  opened  with  a 
smile. 

"  Graeme — ^my  own  love — ^I  am  going  away — and  they  will 
have  no  one  but  you/   And  I  have  so  much  to  say  to  you." 

So  much  to  say  1  With  only  strength  to  ask,  "  Gk)d  guide  my 
darling  ever  I "  and  the  dying  eyes  dosed,  and  the  smile  lin 
gered  upon  the  pale  lips,  and  in  the  silence  that  came  next^ 
one  thought  fixed  itself  on  the  heart  of  the  awe-«tricken  girl, 
never  to  be  efiOeu^d.  Her  father  and  his  motherless  children 
cad  none  but  her  to  care  ^"r  thom  now. 


CHAPTER    II. 

•  •  I  r  'S  a*  ye  ken  I  Gotten  ower  it^  indeed  I  *'  and  Janet 
1  turned  her  back  on  her  visitor,  and  went  mutter- 
ing about  her  gloomy  kitchen  :  "  The  minister  no'  being  one 
to  speak  his  sorrow  to  the  newsmonging  folk  that  frequent 
your  house,  they  say  he  has  gotten  ower  it^  do  they  ?  It 's  a* 
they  ken ! " 

"  Janets  woman/'  said  her  visitor,  "  I  canna  but  think  you 
are  unreasonable  in  your  anger.  I  said  nothing  derogatory 
to  the  minister ;  &u:  be  it  from  me  I  But  we  can  a'  see  that 
the  house  needs  a  head,  and  the  bairns  need  a  mother.  The 
minister  *ti  growing  gey  cheerful  like,  and  the  year  is  mair 
than  out ;  and " 

"Whisht,  woman  Dinna  say  it  Speak  sense  if  ye 
maun  speak,"  said  Janets  with  a  gesture  of  disgust  and 
anger. 

"  Wherefore  should  I  no*  say  it  ?  "  demanded  her  visitor. 

"  And  as  to  speaking  sense .    But  1 11  no'  trouble  you. 

It  seems  you  have  friends  in  such  plenty  that  you  can  afiford 
to  scorn  and  scoff  at  them  at  your  pleasure.  Good-day  to 
you,"  and  she  rose  to  go. 

But  Janet  had  already  repented  her  hot  word& 

'*  Bide  stiU,  woman  I  Friends  dinna  isJl  out  for  a  single 
in  word  And  what  with  ae  thing  and  anither  I  dinna  weel 
ken  what  I  'm  saying  or  doing  whilea  Sit  down  :  it 's  you 
that 's  unreasonable  now." 

This  was  Mistress  Elspat  Smith,  the  wife  of  a  farmer — 
•*  no'  that  ill  oS,**  as  he  cautiously  expressed  it — a  far  more 
important  person  in  the  parish  than  Janet,  the  minister's 
maid-of-all-work.     It  was  a  condescensioix  oix  \vbi  "goal  V^ 
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oome  into  Janet*s  kitchen  under  any  circumsianceG,  she 
thought ;  and  to  be  taken  up  sharply  for  a  friendly  word 
was  not  \a)  be  bcme.  But  they  had  been  friends  all  their 
lives  ;  and  Janet  "  kenned  hersel'  as  gude  a  woman  as  Elspat 
Smith,  wool  a£f  or  no*  weel  afT ; "  so  witli  gentle  violence  she 
pushed  her  back  into  her  chair,  saying : 

"  Hoot,  woman  1  What  would  folk  say  to  see  you  and  me 
striving  at  this  late  day  ?    And  I  want  to  consult  you." 

'*  But  you  should  speak  sense  yourself,  Janet,"  said  her 
friend. 

"Folk  maun  speak  as  it's  given  them  to  speak,"  said 
Janet ;  "  and  we  *11  say  nae  mair  about  it  No'  but  that  the 
bairns  might  be  the  better  to  have  some  one  to  be  over 
them.  She  wouldna  hae  her  sorrow  to  seek,  I  can  tell  you. 
No  that  they  're  ill  bairns " 

"  We'll  say  no  more  about  it,  since  that  is  your  will,"  said 
Mrs.  Smith,  with  dignity  ;  and  then,  relenting,  she  added, 

"You  have  a  full  handfu'  with  the  eight  of  them,  I'm 
sure.** 

"  Seven  only,"  said  Janet,  under  her  breath.  "  She  got 
one  of  them  safe  home  with  her,  thank  God.  No*  that 
there 's  one  ower  many,"  added  she  quickly  ;  "  and  they  're 
no'  ill  bairns." 

"You  have  your  ain  troubles  among  them,  I  dare  say, 
and  are  muckle  to  be  pitied " 

"  Me  to  be  pitied ! "  said  Janet  scornfully,  "  there 's  no 
fear  o'  me.  But  what  can  the  like  o*  me  do  ?  For  ye  ken, 
woman,  though  the  minister  is  a  powerful  preacher,  and 
grand  on  points  o'  doctrine,  he  *s  a  verra  bairn  about  some 
things.  She  aye  keepit  the  siller,  and  far  did  she  make  it 
gang — having  something  to  lay  by  at  the  year's  end  as 
weU.  Now,  if  we  make  the  twa  ends  meet,  it's  mair  than  I 
expect." 

"  But  Miss  Graeme  ought  to  have  some  sense  about  these 
things.     Surely  she  takes  heed  to  the  bairns  ?  "  ' 

"  Miss  Graeme 's  but  a  bairn  herself  with  little  thought 
and  leoB   eTperienco ;  and  its  no'  to  be  supposed  that  tho 
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rest  will  take  heed  to  her.  The  Httle  anes  are  no'  so  ill  to 
do  with  ;  but  these  twa  laddies  are  just  spirits  o*  mischief,  for 
as  quiet  as  Norman  looks ;  and  they  come  home  from  the 
school  with  torn  clothes,  till  Miss  Graeme  is  just  dazed  with 
mending  at  them.  And  Miss  Marian  is  near  as  ill  as  the 
laddies ;  and  poor,  wee  Eosie,  growing  langer  and  thinner 
every  day,  till  you  would  think  the  wind  would  blow  her 
awa.  Master  Arthur  is  awa  at  his  eddication  :  the  best 
thing  for  a'  concerned.  I  wish  they  were  a'  safe  up  to  man's 
estate,"  and  Janet  sighed 

"  And  is  Miss  Graeme  good  at  her  seam  ?"  asked  Mistress 
Elspat 

"  O  ay ;  she 's  no*  that  ilL  She 's  better  at  her  sampler 
and  at  the  flowering  than  at  mending  torn  jackets,  howcTcr. 
But  there  s  no  fear  but  she  would  get  skill  at  that,  and  ar 
other  things,  if  she  would  but  hae  patience  with  herself, 
^b'ss  Graeme  is  none  of  the  common  kind." 

"And  has  there  been  no  word  from  her  friends  since? 
They  say  her  brother  has  no  bairns  of  his  own.  He  might 
well  do  something  for  her's." 

Janet  shook  her  head. 

*'  The  minister  doesna  think  that  I  ken ;  but  when  Mr. 
Ross  was  here  at  the  burial,  he  offered  to  take  two  of  thf 
boims,  Norman  or  Hany,  and  wee  MariaTi.  She 's  likest  her 
mamma.  But  such  a  thing  wasna  to  be  thought  of ;  and  he 
went  awa'  no'  weel  pleased.  Whether  he  11  do  onything  for 
them  in  ony  ither  way  is  more  than  I  ken.  He  might  keep 
Master  Arthur  at  the  college  and  no'  miss  it  How  the 
minister  is  over  to  school  the  rest  o'  them  is  no'  easy  to  be 
seen,  unless  he  should  go  to  America  after  all" 

Mistress  Smith  lifted  her  hands. 

"  He  11  never  surely  think  o'  taking  these  motherless  bairns 
to  yon  savage  place!  What  could  ail  him  at  Mr.  Ross's 
offer?  My  patience!  but  folk  whiles  stand  in  their  ain 
hght" 

**  Mr.  Ross  is  not  a  God-fearing  man,"  repHed  Janet^  sol- 
Qippl  V     "  It 's  no'  what  their  mother  wotild  have  wVb^ic^  \.o 
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liav«  her  boims  brought  up  by  him.  The  minifiter  kenned 
her  wishes  well  on  tliafc  point,  you  may  be  sure.  And  be- 
sides, he  could  never  cross  the  sea  and  leave  any  of  them 
behmd." 

"But  what  need  to  cross  the  sea?"  cried  Mrs.  Smith. 
"  It 's  a  pity  but  folk  should  ken  when  they  're  weel  aK 
What  could  the  like  o*  him  do  in  a  country  he  kens  nothing 
about,  and  with  so  many  baims  ?  " 

"  It  *s  for  the  bairns'  sake  he 's  thinking  of  it  They  sacjr 
there 's  fine  land  there  for  the  working,  and  no  such  a  thing 
OS  payin'  rent,  but  every  man  farming  bis  own  land,  with 
none  to  say  him  nay.  And  there 's  room  for  all,  and  meat 
and  clothes,  and  to  spare.  I  'm  no'  sure  but  it 's  just  the 
best  thing  the  minister  con  do.  They  had  near  made  up 
their  minds  afore,  ye  ken." 

**  Hoot,  woman,  speak  sense,"  entreated  her  friend.  "  Is 
the  minister  to  sell  rusty  knives  and  glass  beads  to  the 
Indians?  That's  what  they  do  in  yon  country,  as  I've 
read  in  a  book  myself.  Whatna  like  way  is  that  to  bring 
up  a  family?" 

"  Losh,  woman,  there 's  other  folk  there  beside  red  Indians ; 
folk  that  dinna  scruple  to  even  themselves  with  the  best  in 
Britain,  no'  less.  You  should  read  the  newspapers,  woman. 
There 's  one  John  Caldwell  there,  a  friend  o'  the  minister's, 
that 's  something  in  a  cdUege,  and  he 's  aye  writing  him  to 
come.  He  says  it 's  a  wonderful  country  for  progress ;  and 
they  hae  thing's  there  they  ca'  institutions,  that  he  seems  to 
think  muckle  o',  though  what  they  may  be  I  couldna  weel 
make  out.  The  minister  read  a  bit  out  o'  a  letter  the  ither 
night  to  Miss  Graeme  and  me." 

"Janet,"  said  her  friend,  "say  the  truth  at  once.  The 
\Qinister  is  bent  on  this  fole's  errand,  and  you  're  encourag- 
mg  in  ii" 

"  Na,  na !  He  needs  na  encouragement  from  the  like  o' 
me.  I  would  gie  muckle,  that  hasna  muckle  to  spare,  gin 
he  were  content  to  bide  where  he  is,  though  it 's  easy  seen 
bell  hae  ill  enough  bringing  up  a  )Eamily  here,  and  these 
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laddies  needing  more  ilka  year  that  goes  o'er  their  heads. 
And  they  say  yon 's  a  grand  country,  and  fine  eddication  to 
be  got  in  it  for  next  to  nothing.  I'm  no  sure  but  the 
best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  take  them  there.  I  ken  the  mis- 
tress was  weel  pleased  with  the  thought^"  and  Janet  tried 
with  all  her  might  to  look  hopefal ;  but  her  truth-telling 
countenance  beti'ayed  her.  Her  friend  shook  her  head 
gravely. 

"  It  might  have  done,  with  her  to  guide  them ;  but  it  *s 
very  different  now,  as  you  ken  yourself,  far  better  than  I  can 
tell  you.  It  would  be  little  else  than  a  temptin*  o*  Provi- 
dence to  expose  these  helpless  bairns,  first  to  the  perils  o 
the  sea,  and  then  to  those  o'  a  strange  country.  Hell 
never  do  it  He  *s  restless  now  and  unsettled ;  but  when 
time,  that  cures  most  troubles,  goes  by,  he  '11  think  better  of 
it^  and  bide  where  he  is." 

Janet  made  no  reply,  but  in  her  heart  she  took  no  such 
comfort  She  knew  it  was  no  feeling  of  restlessness,  no 
longing  to  be  away  from  the  scene  of  his  sorrow  that  had 
decided  the  minister  to  emigrate,  and  that  he  had  decided 
she  very  well  knew.  GDhese  might  have  hastened  his  plans^ 
she  thought,  but  he  went  for  the  sake  of  his  children. 
They  might  make  their  own  way  in  the  world,  and  he 
thought  he  could  better  do  this  in  the  New  World  than  in 
the  Old.  The  decision  of  one  whom  she  had  always  rever- 
enced for  his  goodness  and  wisdom  must  be  rights  she 
thought ;  yet  she  had  misgivings,  many  and  sad,  as  to  the 
future  of  the  children  she  had  come  to  love  so  welL  It  was 
to  have  her  famt  hope  confirmed,  and  her  strong  fears  chased 
away,  that  she  had  spoken  ijx&t  afternoon  to  her  friend ;  and 
it  was  with  a  feeling  of  utter  disconsolateness  that  she  turned 
to  her  work  again,  when,  at  last,  she  was  left  alona 

For  Janet  had  a  deeper  cause  for  care  than  she  had  told,  a 
vague  feeling  that  the  worldly  wisdom  of  her  friend  could  not 
help  her  here,  keeping  her  silent  about  it  to  her.  That  veiy 
morning,  her  heart  had  leaped  to  her  lips,  when  her  masto 
bi  his  grave^  brief  wa/had  aaked^ 
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"Janet,  will  you  go  with  us,  and  help  me  to  take  care  of 
her  bairns  ?  " 

And  she  had  vowed  to  God,  and  to  him,  that  she  would 
never  leave  them  while  they  needed  the  help  that  a  faithful 
servant  could  give.  But  the  after  thought  had  coma  She 
had  other  ties,  and  cares,  and  duties,  apart  from  these  that 
clustered  so  closely  round  the  minister  and  his  motherless 
children. 

A  mile  or  two  down  the  glen  stood  the  little  cottage  that 
had  for  a  long  time  been  the  home  of  her  widowed  mother, 
and  her  son.  More  than  half  required  for  their  maintenance 
Janet  provided.  CJould  she  forsake  them  ?  Could  any  duty  she 
owed  to  her  master  and  his  children  make  it  right  for  her  to 
forsake  those  whose  blood  flowed  in  her  veins  ?  True,  her 
mother  was  by  no  means  an  aged  woman  yet,  and  her  son 
was  a  well-doing  helpful  lad,  who  would  soon  be  able  to  take 
care  of  himself.  Her  mother  had  another  daughter  too,  but 
Janet  knew  that  her  sister  could  never  supply  her  place  to 
her  mother.  Though  kind  and  well-intentioned,  she  was 
easy  minded,  not  to  say  thriftless,  and  the  mother  of  many 
bairns  besides,  and  there  could  neither  be  room  nor  comfort 
for  her  mother  at  her  fireside,  should  its  shelter  come  to  be 
needed. 

Day  after  day  Janet  wearied  herself  going  over  the  matter 
in  her  mind.  "  If  it  were  not  so  far,"  she  thought,  or  "  if  her 
mother  could  go  with  her."  But  this  she  knew,  for  many  rear 
sons,  could  never  be,  even  if  her  mother  could  be  brought  to 
consent  to  such  a  plan.  And  Janet  asked  herself,  "  What 
would  my  mother  do  if  Sandy  were  to  die?  And  what 
would  Sandy  do  if  my  mother  were  to  die?  And  what 
womd  both  do  if  sickness  were  to  overtake  them,  and  me  far 
away  ?  "  till  she  quite  hated  herself  for  ever  thinking  of  put- 
ting the  wide  sea  between  them  and  her. 

There  had  been  few  pleasures  scattered  over  Janet's  rough 
path  to  womanhood.  Not  more  than  two  or  three  mornings 
since  she  could  remember  had  she  risen  to  other  than  a  life 
of  labor.    Even  during  the  bright  brief  years  of  her  married 
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life,  she  had  known  little  respite  from  toil,  ibr  her  husband 
had  been  a  poor  man,  and  he  had  died  suddenly,  before  her 
son  was  bom.  With  few  words  spoken,  and  few  tears  shed, 
save  what  fell  in  secret^  she  had  given  her  infant  to  her  mo- 
ther's care,  and  gone  back  again  to  a  servant's  piace  in  the 
minister's  household.  There  she  had  been  for  ten  years  the 
stay  and  right  hand  of  her  beloved  friend  and  mistress, 
**  working  the  work  of  two,"  as  they  told  her,  who  would 
have  made  her  discontented  in  her  lot^  with  no  thought  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end,  but  how  she  might  best  'do  her 
duty  in  the  situation  in  which  God  had  placed  her. 

But  for  away  into  the  future — it  might  be  years  and  years 
hence — she  looked  to  the  time  when  in  a  house  of  her  own, 
she  might  devote  herself  entirely  to  the  comfort  of  her 
mother  and  her  son.  In  this  hope  she  was  content  to  strive 
and  toil  through  the  best  years  of  her  hfe,  living  poorly  and 
saving  every  penny,  to  all  appearance  equally  indifferent  to 
the  good  word  of  those  who  honored  her  for  her  faithfnlness 
and  patient  labor,  and  to  the  bad  word  of  those  who  did  not 
scruple  to  call  her  most  striking  characteristics  by  less  honor- 
able names.  She  had  never,  during  all  these  years,  spoken, 
even  to  her  mother,  of  her  plans,  but  their  fulfilment  was  none 
the  less  settled  in  her  own  mind,  and  none  the  less  dear  to  her 
because  of  that.  Could  she  give  this  up?  Ck>uld  she  go 
away  from  her  home,  her  friends,  the  land  of  her  birth,  and 
be  content  to  see  no  respite  from  her  labor  till  the  end? 
Yes,  she  could.  The  love  that  had  all  these  years  been 
growing  for  the  children  she  had  tended  with  almost  a 
mother's  care,  would  make  the  sacrifice  possible — even  eas^* 
to  her.  But  her  mother  ?  How  could  she  find  courage  to 
tell  her  that  she  must  leave  her  alone  in  her  old  age?  The 
thought  of  parting  from  her  son,  her  "  Donny  Sandy,"  loved 
with  all  the  deeper  fervor  that  the  love  was  seldom  spoken — 
even  this  gave  her  no  such  pang  as  did  the  thought  of  turn- 
ing her  back  upon  her  mother.  He  was  yoxmg,  and  had  his 
Hfe  before  him,  and  in  the  many  changes  time  might  bring, 
the  could  at  least  hope  to  see  him  again.    But  hex  mo\Ax<csC| 
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already  verging  on  the  three-score,  she  could  never  hope  to 
see  more,  \7hen  once  the  broad  Atlantic  rolled  between 
them. 

And  so,  no  wonder  if  in  the  misery  of  her  indecision, 
Janet's  words  grew  fewer  and  sharper  as  the  days  wore  on. 
With  strange  inconsistency  she  blamed  the  minister  for  his 
determination  to  go  away,  but  suffered  no  one  else  to  blame 
him,  or  indeed  to  hint  that  he  could  do  otherwise  than  what 
was  wisest  and  best  for  all.  It  was  a  sore  subject^  this 
anticipated  departure  of  the  minister,  to  many  a  one  in  Clay- 
ton besides  her,  and  much  was  it  discussed  by  all.  But  it 
was  a  subject  on  which  Janet  would  not  be  approached.  She 
gave  short  answers  to  those  who  offered  their  services  in  the 
way  of  advice.  She  preserved  a  scornful  silence  in  the  pre- 
sence of  those  who  seemed  to  think  she  could  forsake  her 
master  and  his  children  in  their  time  of  need,  nor  was  she 
bettor  pleased  with  those  who  thought  her  mother  might  be 
left  for  their  sakes.  And  so  she  thought^  and  wished,  and 
planned,  and  doubted,  till  she  dazed  herself  with  her  vain  ef- 
forts to  get  light,  and  could  think  and  plan  no  more. 

"  1 11  leave  it  to  my  mother  herself  to  decide,"  she  said,  at 
last ;  "  though,  poor  body,  what  can  she  say,  but  that  I  maun 
do  what  I  think  is  my  duty,  and  please  myselt  The  Lord 
^bove  kens  I  hae  little  thought  o'  pleasin'  myself  in  this 
flatter."  And  in  her  perplexity  Janet  was  ready  to  think  her 
case  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  that  contrary  to  all 
experience  and  observation,  duty  pointed  two  ways  at  onca 
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THE  time  came  when  the  dedmon  could  no  longer  be 
delayed  The  minister  was  away  from  home,  and 
before  his  return  it  would  be  made  known  formally  to  his 
people  that  he  was  to  leave  them,  and  after  that  the  sooner 
his  departure  took  place  it  would  be  the  better  for  all  con- 
cerned, and  so  Janet  mnst  brace  herself  for  the  task. 

So  out  of  the  dimness  of  her  spotless  kitchen  she  came 
one  day  into  the  pleasant  light  of  May,  knowing  that  before 
she  entered  it  again,  she  would  have  made  her  mother's  heart 
as  sore  as  her  own.  All  day,  and  for  many  days,  she  had 
been  planning  what  she  should  say  to  her  mother,  for  she  felt 
that  it  must  be  farewell 

'*  n  you  know  not  of  two  ways  which  to  choose,  take  that 
which  is  roughest  and  least  pleasing  to  yourself,  and  the 
chances  are  it  wiQ  be  the  right  one,"  said  she  to  herseli  ''  I 
read  that  in  a  book  once,  but  it 's  ill  choosing  when  both  are 
rough,  and  I  know  not  what  to  do." 

Out  into  the  brightness  of  the  Spring  day  she  came,  with 
many  misgivings  as  to  how  she  was  to  speed  in  her  errand. 

*'  It 's  a  bonny  day,  bairns,"  said  she,  and  her  eye  wandered 
wistfully  down  the  viUage  street,  and  over  the  green  fields,  to 
the  hilU  that  rose  dimly  in  the  distance.  The  mild  air  softly 
Canned  her  cheek,  pleasant  sights  were  round  her  eveiywhere, 
and  at  the  garden  gate  she  lingered,  vaguely  striving  under 
their  influence  to  cast  her  burden  from  her. 

''  I  mun  hae  it  ower,"  she  muttered  to  herself  as  she  went 
on.  In  each  hand  she  held  firmly  the  hand  of  a  child. 
Marian  and  little  Will  were  to  go  with  her  for  fiafe  kee^\i\$^\ 
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the  liuls  wore  at  tho  school,  and  in  licr  absence  Graeme  wa8 
to  keep  the  Iiouho,  and  take  care  of  little  Hose. 

"  Oh,  Jauot ! "  fihe  exclaimed,  as  she  went  down  tlie  lane  a 
bit  with  them  ;  "  I  wish  I  were  going  with  you,  it 's  such  a 
bonny  day." 

But  Janet  knew  that  what  she  had  to  say,  would  be  better 
said  without  her  presence,  so  she  shook  her  head. 

*•  You  know  Miss  Graeme,  my  dear,  you  mun  keep  the 
houH(»,  and  wo  would  weary  carrying  wee  Rosie,  and  she  could 
never  go  half  the  distance  on  her  feet ;  and  mind,  if  ony 
loddios  call,  tho  short  bread  is  in  the  ben  press,  and  gin  they 
begin  with  questions,  let  your  answers  be  short  and  ceevil, 
like  a  gude  bairn,  and  take  gude  care  o'  my  bonny  wee  lily,'* 
added  she,  IdsHing  the  pale  little  girl  as  she  set  her  down. 
"  But  I  needna  tell  you  that,  and  we  11  soon  be  back  again." 

The  children  chattered  merrily  aD  the  way,  and  busy  with 
her  own  thoughts,  Janet  answered  them  without  knowing 
what  she  said.  Down  the  lane,  and  over  the  bum,  through 
green  fields,  till  tho  bum  crossed  their  path  again  they 
went,  **  the  near  way,"  and  soon  the  solitary  cottage  in  the 
glen  was  in  sight.  It  was  a  very  humble  home,  but  very 
pleasant  in  its  loneliness,  Janet  thought,  as  her  eye  fell  on  it 
The  cat  sat  sunning  herself  on  the  step,  and  through  the 
open  door  came  the  hum  of  the  mother's  busy  wheel.  Draw- 
ing a  long  breath,  Janet  entered. 

"  Weel,  mother,"  said  sha 

"  Weel,  Janet,  is  this  you,  and  the  bairns  ?  I  doubt  you 
hadna  weel  leavin*  hame  the  day,"  said  her  mother. 

"  I  had  to  come,  and  this  day 's  as  good  as  another.  It 's 
a  bonny  day,  mother." 

"  Ay,  its  a  bonny  day,  and  a  seasonable,  thank  God.  Come 
in  by  bairns,  I  sent  Sandy  over  to  Femie  a  while  syne 
It 's  near  time  he  were  hame  again.  1 11  give  you  a  piece,  and 
you  *11  go  down  the  glen  to  meet  him,"  and,  well  pleased,  away 
they  wont. 

"  I  dare  say  you  11  be  none  the  waur  of  your  tea,  JancI;, 
woman,"  said  her  mother,  and  she  put  aside  her  wheel  and 
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enicrod  with  great  zeal  into  her  preparations.  Janet  strove 
to  have  patience  with  her  burden  a  little  longer,  and  sat  still 
listening  to  her  mother's  talk,  asking  and  answering  quev 
tions  on  indifferent  subjects.  There  was  no  pause.  Janet 
had  seldom  seen  her  mother  so  cheerful,  and  in  a  Uttle  she 
found  herself  wondering  whether  she  had  not  been  exaggerat- 
ing to  herself  her  mother's  need  of  her. 

"  The  thought  ought  to  give  me  pleasure,"  she  reasoned, 
but  it  did  not^  and  she  accused  herself  of  perversity,  in  not 
being  able  to  rejoice,  that  her  mother  could  easily  spare  her 
to  the  duties  she  beUeved  claimed  her.  In  the  earnestness 
of  her  thoughts,  she  grew  silent  at  last,  or  answered  her  mothei 
at  random.  Had  she  been  less  occupied,  she  might  have  per- 
ceived that  her  mother  was  not  so  cheerful  as  she  seemed*  for 
many  a  look  of  wistful  earnestness  was  fastened  on  her 
daughter's  face,  and  now  and  then  a  sigh  escaped  her. 

They  were  very  much  alike  in  appearances,  the  mother  and 
daughter.  The  mother  "  had  been  bonnier  in  her  youth,  than 
ever  Janet  had,"  she  used  to  say  herself  and  looking  at  her 
still  ruddy  cheeks,  and  dear  grey  eyes,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
believe  ii  She  was  fresh-looking  yet,  at  sixty,  and  though 
the  hair  drawn  back  under  her  cap  was  silvery  white,  her 
teeth  for  strength  and  beauiy,  might  have  been  the  envy  of 
many  a  woman  of  half  her  years.  She  was  smaller  than 
Janet,  and  her  whole  appearance  indicated  the  possession  of 
more  activity  and  less  strength  of  body  and  mind  than  her 
daughter  had,  but  the  resemblance  between  them  was  still 
striking.  She  had  seen  many  trials,  as  who  that  has  Uved 
for  sixty  years,  has  not  ?  but  she  had  borne  them  better  than 
most,  and  was  cheerful  and  hopeful  still.  When  they  were 
fairly  seated,  with  the  Uttle  table  between  them,  she  startled 
Janet»  by  comings  to  the  point  at  onca 

"  And  so  they  say  the  minister  is  for  awa'  to  America  after 
aU.     Is  that  true?" 

"  Oh,  ay  I  it  is  trae,  as  ill  news  oftenest  is,"  said  Janet,  grave* 
ly.  "  He  spoke  to  me  about  it  before  he  went  away.  It  'b 
all  settled,  or  will  be  before  he  comes  hame  the  mom." 
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"  Ay,  as  yon  say,  it 's  ill  news  to  them  that  he 's  leaving. 
But  I  hope  it  may  be  for  the  good  o'  his  young  family. 
There  *s  many  a  one  going  that  road  now." 

**  Ay,  there 's  more  going  than  will  better  themselves  by  thp 
change,  I  doubi  It 's  no  Hke  that  all  the  fine  tales  we  hear 
o'  yon  country  can  be  true." 

''  As  you  say.  But^  it 's  like  the  minister  has  some  other 
dopendcnce,  than  what 's  ca'ed  about  the  country  for  new& 
What 's  this  I  hear  about  a  friend  o'  his  that 's  done  weel 
there  ?" 

Janet  made  a  movement  of  impatience. 

"Wha  should  he  be,  but  some  silly,  book-learned  body, 
that  bides  in  a  college  there  awa'.  I  dare  say  he  would  be  weel 
pleased  in  any  country,  where  he  could  get  plenty  o'  books, 
and  a  house  to  hold  them  in.  But  what  can  the  like  o'  him 
ken  o'  a  young  family  and  what 's  needed  for  them.  If  he 
had  but  held  his  peace,  and  let  the  minister  bide  where  he  is|, 
it  would  hae  been  a  blessing,  I  'm  sure." 

Janet  suddenly  paused  in  confusion,  to  find  herself  argu- 
ing  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  question.  Her  mother  said 
nothing,  and  m  a  minute  she  added, 

"There's  one  thing  to  be  said  for  it,  the  mistress  aye 
thought  weel  o'  the  plan.  Oh  I  if  she  had  been  but  spared 
to  them,"  and  she  sighed  heavily. 

**  You  may  weel  say  that,"  said  her  mother,  echoing  her 
sigh.  "  Bui  I  'm  no  sure  but  they  would  miss  her  care  as 
much  to  bide  here,  as  to  go  there.  And  Janet,  woman,  there 's 
^e  a  kind  Providence.  He  that  said,  '  Leave  thy  fotherless 
children  to  me,'  wixma  forsake  the  motherless.  There 's  no 
fear  but  they  11  be  brought  through." 

"  I  hae  been  saying  that  to  myself  ilka  hour  of  the  day, 
and  I  believe  it  surely.  But  oh,  mother,"  c/anet's  voice  failed 
her.     She  could  say  no  more. 

"I  ken  weel,  Janet,"  continued  her  mother,  gravely,  "it 
will  be  a  great  charge  and  responsibiUty  to  you,  and  I  dare 
Bay  whiles  you  are  ready  to  run  away  from  ii  But  you  11  do 
better  for  them  than  any  Hving  woman  coqld  do.     The  love 
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joa  bear  them,  win  give  you  wisdom  to  guide  them,  and 
when  siarengih  is  needed,  there 's  no  fear  bat  yon  11  get  it 
The  back  is  aye  fitted  for  the  burden.  Lei  them  gang  or  let 
them  bide,  you  canna  leave  them  now." 

She  turned  her  face  away  from  her  mother,  and  for  her  life 
Janet  could  not  have  told  whether  the  tears  that  were  stream- 
ing down  her  cheeks,  were  falling  for  joy  or  for  sorrow. 
Uiere  was  to  be  no  struggle  between  her  and  her  mother. 
That  was  well ;  but  with  the  feeling  of  reKef  the  knowledge 
brought^  there  came  a  pang — a  foretaste  of  the  homesick- 
oees,  which  comes  once,  at  least,  to  every  wanderer  from  his 
country.  By  a  strong  effort  she  controlled  herself^  and 
found  voice  to  say, 

**  I  shall  never  leave  them  while  they  need  me.  I  could 
be  content  to  toil  for  them  always.  But,  ah  I  mother,  the 
going  awa'  over  the  sea " 

Her  voice  failed  her  for  a  minute,  then  she  added, 

**  I  hae  wakened  every  momin'  with  this  verse  of  Jeremiah 
on  my  mind :  '  Weep  ye  not  for  the  dead,  neither  bemoan 
him,  but  weep  sore  for  him  that  goeth  away,  for  he  shall  re- 
turn no  more  nor  see  his  native  country.' "  Janet  made  no 
secret  of  her  tears  now. 

"  Hoot  fie,  Janet,  woman,"  said  her  mother,  affecting  anger 
to  hide  far  other  feelings.  **  You  are  misapplyin'  Scripture 
altogether.  That  was  spoken  o'  them  that  were  to  be  carried 
away  captive  for  their  sins,  and  no'  o'  honest  folk,  foUowin' 
Che  leadings  o'  Providence.  If  there 's  ony  application  it 's 
to  me,  I  'm  thinkin'.  It 's  them  that  bide  at  hame  that  are 
bidden  weep  sore  ;"  and  she  seemed  much  inclined  to  follow 
the  injunction.  She  recovered  in  a  minute,  however,  and 
added, 

"  But  I  'm  no'  going  to  add  to  your  trouble.  You  dinna 
need  me  to  tell  you  I'll  have  Uttle  left  when  you're  awa.' 
But,  if  it 's  your  duty  to  go  with  them,  it  canna  be  your  duty 
to  bide  with  me.  You  winna  lose  your  reward  striving  in 
behalf  o'  these  motherless  bairns,  and  the  Lord  will  hae  me 
and  Sandy  in  his  keeping,  I  dinna  doubi'^ 
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There  was  a  long  silence  after  this.  Each  knew  what  the 
other  sofifered.  There  was  no  need  to  speak  of  it>  and  so 
they  sat  without  a  word  ;  Janet,  with  the  quiet  tears  falling 
now  and  then  over  her  cheeks  ;  her  mother,  grave  and  firm, 
giving  no  outward  sign  of  emotion.  Each  shrank,  for  the 
other's  sake,  from  putting  their  fears  for  the  future  into 
words  ;  but  their  thoughts  were  busy.  The  mother's  heart 
ached  for  the  great  wrench  that  must  sever  Janet  from  her 
child  and  her  home,  and  Janet's  heart  grew  sick  with  the 
dread  of  long  weary  days  and  nights  her  mother  might  have 
to  pass,  with  perhaps  no  daughter's  hand  to  dose  her  eyes 
at  last^  till  the  thoughts  of  both  changed  to  supplication, 
fervent  though  unuttered ;  and  the  burden  of  the  prayer  of 
each  was,  that  the  other  might  have  strength  and  peace. 

The  mother  spoke  first     "  When  will  it  be  ?  " 

•*  It  canna  be  long  now.  The  sooner  the  better  when  onco 
it's  really  settled.  There  are  folk  in  the  parish  no  weel 
pleased  at  the  minister  for  thinking  to  go." 

**  It  *s  for  none  to  say  what 's  right,  and  what 's  wrang,  in 
the  matter,"  said  the  mother,  gravely.  "  I  hae  nae  doubt 
the  Lord  will  go  vdth  him ;  but  it  will  be  a  drear  day  for 
plenty  besides  me." 

"  He  *s  bent  on  it  Go  he  will,  and  I  tnist  it  may  be  for 
the  best,"  but  Janet  sighed  drearily. 

"  And  how  are  the  bairns  pleased  with  the  prospect  ?  " 
asked  her  mother. 

"  Ah  I  they  *ro  weel  pleased,  bairn-like,  at  any  thought  o* 
a  changa  Miss  Graeme  has  her  doubts,  I  whiles  think,  but 
that  shouldna  count ;  there  are  few  things  that  look  joyful 
to  her  at  the  present  time.  She 's  ower  like  her  father  with 
her  ups  and  downs.  She  hasna  her  mother's  cheerful 
spirit" 

"  Her  mother's  death  was  an  awfu'  loss  to  Miss  Graeme, 
poor  thing,"  said  the  mother. 

"  Aye,  that  it  was — ^her  that  had  never  kent  a  trouble  bui 
by  readin'  o'  them  in  printed  books.  It  was  an  awfu'  wakei> 
ing  to  her.    She  has  never  been  the  same  since,  and  I  doubt 
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il  will  be  loDg  till  she  has  the  same  light  heart  again.  She 
tries  to  fill  her  mother's  place  to  them  all,  and  when  she 
finds  she  canna  do  it^  she  loses  heart  and  patience  with  her- 
self. But  I  hae  great  hope  o'  her.  She  has  the  '  single  eye/ 
and  God  will  goide  her.    I  hae  nae  fear  for  Miss  Ghraeme." 

And  then  they  spoke  of  many  things — settling  their  little 
matters  of  business,  and  arranging  their  plans  as  quietly  as 
though  they  looked  forward  to  doing  the  same  thing  every 
month  diuring  the  future  years  as  they  had  done  during  the 
past  Nothmg  was  forgotten  or  omitted ;  for  Janet  well 
knew  that  all  her  time  and  strength  would  be  needed  for  the 
preparations  that  must  soon  commence,  and  that  no  time  so 
good  as  the  present  might  be  found  for  her  own  personal 
arrangements.  Her  Uttle  savings  were  to  be  lodged  in  safe 
Lands  for  her  mother's  use,  and  if  anything  were  to  happen 
her  they  were  to  be  taken  to  send  Sandy  over  the  sea.  It 
was  all  done  very  quietly  and  calmly.  I  will  not  say  that 
Janet's  voice  did  not  falter  sometimes,  or  that  no  mist  rame 
between  the  mother's  eyes  and  the  grave  face  on  the  (tther 
side  of  the  table.  But  there  was  no  sign  given.  A  strong 
sense  of  duty  sustained  them.  A  firm  belief  that  however 
painful  the  future  might  be,  they  were  doing  right  in.  this 
matter,  gave  them  power  to  look  calmly  at  the  sacrificii  that 
must  cost  them  so  much. 

At  length  the  children's  voices  were  heard,  and  at  the 
sound,  Janet's  heart  leaped  up  with  a  throb  of  pain,  but  in 
words  she  gave  no  utterance  to  the  pang. 

"  Weel,  Sandy,  lad,  is  this  you,"  said  she,  as  with  mingled 
flihyness  and  pleasure  the  boy  came  forward  at  his  giand- 
mother's  bidding.  He  was  a  well-grown  and  healthy  lad, 
with  a  frank  face,  and  a  thick  shock  of  light  curls.  Inhere 
was  a  happy  look  in  his  large  blue  eyes,  and  the  smile  t^ame 
Tery  naturally  to  his  rather  large  moutL.  To  his  mother,  at 
the  moment^  he  seemed  altogether  beautiful,  and  her  heart 
cried  out  against  the  great  trial  that  was  before  her.  Sandy 
stood  with  his  hand  in  her's,  while  his  grandmother  ques- 
tioned him  about  the  errand  on  which  he  had  been  Qeii\»^  «Xki\ 
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ehe  had  time  to  quiet  hersell  Bat  tiiere  was  a  look  on  her 
face  as  she  sat  there,  gentlj  stroking  his  fair  hair  with  her 
hand,  that  was  sad  to  see  lyfarian  saw  it  with  momentaiy 
wonder,  and  then  coming  np  to  her,  she  laid  her  ann  gently 
OTer  her  neck  and  whispered, 

"  Sandy  is  going  with  us  too,  Janet  There  will  be  plenty 
of  room  for  us  aH" 

^I  *Te  been  telling  Menie  that  I  canna  leave  grannie,"  said 
Sandy,  tnmiog  gravdy  to  his  mother.  "  Yon  11  hae  Norman 
and  Hanr,  and  them  a',  bnt  grannie  has  none  but  me." 

"  And  wonldna  yon  like  to  go  with  ns  too,  Sandy,  man  ?  " 
asked  his  mother,  with  a  pang. 

'*  To  yon  fine  coimtiT  John  Feignson  teDs  ns  about  ?  "  said 
Sandy,  with  sparkling  eyea  "  That  I  would,  but  it  wouldna 
bo  right  to  leave  grannie,  and  she  says  she 's  ower  old  to  go 
so  far  away — and  oxer  the  great  sea  too." 

"  Nae,  my  lad,  it  wouldna  be  right  to  leave  grannie  by 
herself,  and  you  11  need  to  bide  here.  Think  aye  first  of 
what  is  right)  and  there  will  be  no  fear  of  you." 

"  And  ai*e  you  goin*  mother  ?  "  asked  Sandy,  gravely. 

"  I  doubt  1 11  need  to  go,  Sandy  lad,  with  the  baini&  But 
I  think  less  of  it,  that  I  can  leave  you  to  be  a  comfort  to 
grannie.  I  'm  sure  I  needna  bid  you  be  a  good  and  obedient 
laddie  to  her,  when " 

It  needed  a  strong  effort  on  her  part  to  restrain  the  bitter 
cry  of  her  heart 

"  And  will  you  never  come  back  again,  mother  ?  " 

**I  dinna  ken,  Sandy.  Maybe  no.  But  that 's  no'  for  us 
to  consider.  It  is  present  duty  we  maun  thiTiV  o*.  The  rest 
is  in  the  Lord's  hands." 

"What  else  could  be  said  ?  That  was  the  sum.  It  was  duty, 
and  the  Lord  would  take  care  of  the  rest  And  so  they 
parted  with  outward  calm ;  and  her  mother  never  knew  that 
that  nighty  Janets  sending  the  children  home  before  her,  sat 
down  in  the  lane,  and  ''grat  as  if  she  would  never  greet 
mair."  And  Janet  never  knew,  till  long  years  afterwards, 
how  that  nighty  and  many  a  nighty  Sandy  woke  from  the 
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Bonnd  sleep  of  childhood  to  find  his  grandmother  praying 
and  weeping,  to  think  of  the  parting  that  was  drawing  near. 
Each  conld  be  strong  to  help  the  other,  bat  alone,  in  silence 
and  darkness,  the  poor  shrinking  heart  had  no  power  to 
cheat  itself  into  the  behef  that  bitter  snflfering  did  not  lie 
before  it 


CHAPTER    IV. 

IT  was  worship  time,  and  the  bairns  had  gathered  round 
the  table  with  their  books,  to  wait  for  their  father's  com- 
ing. It  was  a  fair  sight  to  see,  but  it  was  a  sad  one  too,  for 
they  were  motherless.  It  was  all  the  more  sad,  that  the  bright 
faces  and  gay  voices  told  how  Uttle  they  realized  the  great- 
ness of  the  loss  they  had  sustained.  They  were  more  gay 
than  usual,  for  the  elder  brother  had  come  home  for  the  sum- 
mer, perhaps  for  always  ;  for  the  question  was  being  eagerly 
discussed  whether  he  would  go  back  to  the  college  again,  or 
whether  he  was  to  go  with  the  rest  to  America. 

Arthur,  a  quiet,  handsome  lad  of  sixteen,  said  Httle.  He 
was  sitting  with  the  sleepy  Will  upon  his  knee,  and  only  put 
in  a  word  now  and  then,  when  the  others  grew  too  loud  and 
eager.  He  could  have  set  them  at  rest  about  it,  for  he  knew 
that  his  father  had  decided  to  leave  him  in  Scotland  till  his 
studies  were  finished  at  the  college. 

"  But  there 's  no  use  to  vex  the  lads  and  Graeme  to-night," 
he  said  to  himself ;  and  he  was  right,  as  he  had  not  quite 
made  up  his  mind  whether  he  was  vexed  himself  or  not  The 
thought  of  the  great  countries  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
and  of  the  possible  adventures  that  might  await  them  there, 
nad  charms  for  him,  as  for  every  one  of  his  age  and  spirit 
But  he  was  a  sensible  lad,  and  realized  in  some  measure  the 
advantage  of  such  an  education  as  could  only  be  secured  by 
remaining  behind,  and  he  knew  in  his  heart  that  there  was 
reason  in  what  his  father  had  said  to  him  of  the  danger  there 
was  that  the  voyage  and  the  new  scenes  in  a  strange  land 
might  unsettle  his  mind  from  his  books.  It  cost  him  some^ 
thing  to  seem  content,  even  while  his  fother  was  speaking  to 
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bim,  and  ho  knew  well  it  would  grieve  the  rest  to  know  ho 
was  to  be  left  behind,  so  he  would  say  nothing  abontit^  on 
this  first  night  of  his  homecoming.  I 

There  was  one  sad  face  among  them ;  for  even  Arthur's 
homecoming  could  not  quite  chase  the  shadow  that  had  fallen 
on  Graeme  since  the  night  a  year  ago  while  she  sat  dreaming 
her  dreams  in  the  firelight.  It  was  only  a  year  or  little  more, 
but  it  might  have  been  three,  judging  from  the  change  in 
her.  She  was  taller  and  paler,  and  older-looking  since  then. 
And  yet  it  was  not  so  much  that  as  something  else  that  so 
changed  her,  Arthur  thought,  as  he  sat  watching  her.  The 
change  had  come  to  her  through  their  great  loss,  he  knew ; 
but  he  could  not  have  understood,  even  if  it  had  been  told 
him,  how  much  this  had  changed  hfe  to  Graeme.  He  had 
suffered  too  more  than  words  could  ever  telL  Many  a  time 
his  heart  had  been  ready  to  burst  with  unspeakable  longinf 
for  his  dead  mother's  loving  presence,  her  voice,  her  smile.. 
her  gentle  chiding,  till  he  could  only  cast  himself  down  and 
weep  vain  tears  upon  the  ground. 

Graeme  had  borne  aU  this,  and  what  was  worse  to  her,  the 
hourly  missing  of  her  mother's  counsel  and  care.  Not  one 
day  of  all  the  year  but  she  had  been  made  to  feel  the  bitter- 
ness of  their  loss ;  not  one  day  but  she  had  striven  to  fill 
her  mother's  place  to  her  father  and  them  all,  and  her  nightly 
heartbreak  had  been  to  know  that  she  had  striven  in  vain. 
**  As  how  could  it  be  otherwise  than  vain,"  she  said  often  tc 
herself,  "  so  weak,  so  foolish,  so  impatient"  And  yet  through 
all  her  weakness  and  impatience,  she  knew  that  she  must 
never  cease  to  try  to  fill  her  mother's  place  still. 

Some  thought  of  all  this  came  into  Arthur's  mind,  as  she  sat 
there  leaning  her  head  on  one  hand,  while  the  other  touched 
from  time  to  time  the  cradle  at  her  side.  Never  before  had 
he  rcaUzed  how  sod  it  was  for  them  all  that  they  had  lost 
their  mother,  and  how  dreary  li/e  at  home  must  have  been 
all  the  year. 

"  Poor  Graeme !  and  poor  wee  Rosie !"  he  says  to  himself 
stooping  over  the  cradla 
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"  How  old  is  Rosie  ?'*  asked  he,  suddenly. 

"Near  three  years  old,"  said  Janet 

"  She  winna  be  three  till  August,"  said  Graeme  in  the  same 
breath,  and  she  turned  beseeching  eyes  on  Janei  For  this 
was  becoming  a  vexed  question  between  them — the  guiding 
of  poor  wee  Bosie.  Janet  was  a  disciplinarian,  and  ever 
declared  that  Rosie  "  should  go  to  her  bed  like  ither  folk ;" 
but  Ghraeme  could  never  find  it  in  her  heart  to  vex  her  dar- 
ling, and  so  the  cradle  still  stood  in  the  down-stairs  parlor 
for  Rosie's  benefit,  and  it  was  the  elder  sister's  nightly 
task  to  soothe  the  fretful  Uttle  lady  to  her  unwilling  slum- 
bers. 

But  Graeme  had  no  need  to  fear  discussion  to-night.  Ja- 
net's mind  was  full  of  other  thoughts.  One  cannot  shed 
oceans  of  tears  and  leave  no  sign  ;  and  Janet»  by  no  means 
sure  of  herself  sat  with  her  face  turned  from  the  Hght,  in- 
tently gazing  on  the  very  small  print  of  the  Bible  in  her  hand. 
On  common  occasions  the  bairns  would  not  have  let  Janet's 
silence  pass  unheeded,  but  to-night  they  were  busy  discuss- 
ing matters  of  importance,  and  except  to  say  now  and  then, 
"Whist,  bairns  I  your  father  will  be  here!"  she  sat  without 
a  word. 

There  was  a  hush  at  last,  as  a  step  was  heard  descending 
the  stairs,  and  in  a  minute  their  father  entered.  It  was  not 
fear  that  quieted  them.  There  was  no  fear  in  the  frank, 
eager  eyes  turned  toward  him,  as  he  sat  down  among  them. 
His  was  a  face  to  win  confidence  and  respect,  even  at  the  first 
glance,  so  grave  and  earnest  was  it,  yet  withal  so  gentle  and 
mild.  In  his  children's  hearts  the  sight  of  it  stirred  deep 
love,  which  grew  to  reverence  as  they  grew  in  years.  The 
calm  that  sat  on  that  high,  broad  brow,  told  of  confiictB  passed, 
and  victory  secure,  of  weary  wandering  through  desert  places, 
over  now  and  scarce  remembered  in  the  quiet  of  the  resting- 
place  he  had  found.  His  words  and  deeds,  and  his  chas- 
tened views  of  earthly  things  told  of  a  deep  experience  in 
''that  life  which  is  the  heritage  of  the  few — ^that  true  life  of 
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God  in  the  soul  with  its  strange,  rich  secrets,  both  of  joj 
and  sadness,"  whose  peace  the  world  knoweth  not  o^  which 
nanght  beneath  the  snn  can  ever  more  disturb. 

"  The  minister  is  changed — greatly  changed."  Janet  had 
said  many  times  to  herself  and  others  during  the  last  few 
months,  and  she  said  it  now,  as  her  eye  with  the  others 
turned  on  him  as  he  entered.  But  with  the  thought  there 
came  to-night  the  consciousness  that  the  change  was  not  such 
a  one  as  was  to  be  deplored.  He  had  grown  older  and 
graver,  and  more  sUent  than  he  used  to  be,  but  he  had  gro\vn 
to  something  higher,  purer,  hoHer  than  of  old,  and  like  a  sud- 
den gleam  of  light  breaking  through  the  darkness,  there 
flashed  into  Janet's  mind  the  promise,  "All  things  shall 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  Ood."  Her  lips 
had  often  spoken  the  words  before,  but  now  her  eyes  saw  the 
fulfillment,  and  her  failing  hiih  was  strengthened.  If  that 
bitter  tried,  beyond  which  she  had  vainly  striven  to  see  aught 
but  evil,  had,  indeed  wrought  good  for  her  beloved  friend  and 
master ;  need  she  fear  any  change  or  any  trial  which  the 
future  might  have  in  store  for  her? 

''  It  vnll  work  for  good,  this  pain  and  separation,"  mur- 
mured she.  "  1  'm  no'  Hke  the  minister,  but  frail  and  foolish, 
and  wilful  too  whiles,  but  I  humbly  hope  that  I  am  one  of 
those  who  love  the  Lord." 

''  Well,  bairns !"  said  the  father.  There  was  a  gentle  stir 
and  movement  among  them,  though  there  was  no  need,  for 
Graeme  had  already  set  her  father's  chair  and  opened  the 
Bible  at  the  place.  She  pushed  aside  the  cradle  a  Httle  that 
he  mi^t  pass,  and  he  sat  down  among  them. 

"  We  H  take  a  Psalm,  to-night,"  said  he,  after  a  minute's 
turning  of  the  leaves  from  a  "  namey  chapter"  in  Chronicles, 
the  usual  place.    He  chose  the  forty-sixth. 

*'  Gk>d  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present  help  in 
trouble. 

"  Therefore  will  not  we  fear,  though  the  earth  be  removed, 
though  the  mountains  be  cast  into  iJie  midst  of  the  sea." 
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And  tlius  on  through  the  next, 

**  Ho  shall  choose  our  inheritance  for  us,  the  exoellencj  of 
Jacob,  whom  he  loved." 

And  HtiU  on  through  the  next  tQl  the  last  yerse, 

**  This  Ood  is  our  God  forever  and  ever.  He  will  be  onr 
((uide^  even  unto  death,"  seemed  Hke  the  triumphant  ending 
of  a  Bong  of  praise. 

Tlion  there  was  a  momentary  hush  and  pause.  Never 
Hinco  tlio  mother's  voice  had  grown  silent  in  death  had  the 
V()i(H)  of  song  risen  at  worship  time.  They  had  tried  it  more 
than  onco,  and  failed  in  bitter  weeping.  But  Janet^  fearful 
that  their  silence  was  a  sin,  had  to-night  brought  the  hymn- 
l;r)()kH  whicli  they  always  UBed,  and  laid  them  at  Arthur's 
side.  In  the  silence  that  followed  the  reading  Graeme  looked 
from  him  to  them,  but  Arthur  shook  his  head.  He  was  not 
Muro  that  his  voice  would  make  its  way  through  the  lump 
that  luul  been  gathering  in  his  throat  while  his  father  read, 
and  lie  felt  that  to  fail  would  be  dreadful,  so  there  was  silence 
still. 

There  was  a  httle  lingering  round  the  fire  after  worship 
was  over,  but  when  Arthur  went  quietly  away  the  boys  soon 
followed.  Graeme  would  fain  have  staid  to  speak  a  few 
words  to  her  father,  on  this  first  night  of  his  return.  He  was 
sitting  gazing  into  the  fire,  with  a  face  so  grave  that  his 
daughter's  heart  ached  for  his  loneliness.  But  a  peevish  voice 
from  the  cradle  admonished  her  that  she  must  to  her  task 
again,  and  so  with  a  quiet  "  good  night,  papa,"  she  took  her 
little  sister  in  her  arms.  Up  stairs  she  went,  murmuring 
tender  words  to  her  "wee  birdie,"  her  "bonny  lammie," 
her  "  little  gentle  dove,"  more  than  repaid  for  all  her  weari- 
ness and  care,  by  the  fond  nestling  of  the  little  head  upon 
her  bosom  ;  for  her  love,  which  was  more  a  mother's  than  a 
sister's,  made  the  burden  light 

The  house  was  quiet  at  last  The  boys  had  talked  them- 
lelves  to  sleep,  and  the  minister  had  gone  to  his  study  again. 
Phis  had  been  one  of  Bosie's  "  weary  nights."  The  voioes 
of  her  brothers  h<^d  wakened  her  in  the  parlor,  and  Graeme 
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had  a  long  walk  with  the  fretful  child,  before  she  was  soothed 
to  sleep  again.  But  she  did  sleep  at  last^  and  just  as  Janet 
had  finished  her  nightly  round,  shutting  the  windows  and 
barring  the  doors,  Graeme  crept  down  stairs,  and  entered  the 
kitchen.  The  red  embers  still  glowed  on  the  hearth,  but 
Janet  was  in  the  very  act  of  *' resting  the  fire  "  for  the  night. 

'*0h!  Janets"  said  Graeme,  ''put  on  another  peat  I'm 
cold,  and  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Miss  Graeme  I  You  up  at  this  time  o*  the  night  I  What 
ails  yon  cankered  fairy  now  ?  " 

**  Oh,  Janet  I     She 's  asleep  long  ago,  and  I  want  to  speak 
to  yon."    And  before  Janet  could  remonstrate,  one  of  the  dry 
peats  set  ready  for  the  morning  fire  was  thrown  on  the  em% 
bers,  and  soon  blazed  brightly  up.     Graeme  crouched  down 
before  it,  with  her  arm  over  Janet's  knee. 

"Janet,  what  did  your  mother  say?  And  oh  I  Janet, 
Arthur  says  my  father "  Turning  with  a  sudden  move- 
ment, Graeme  let  her  head  fall  on  Janet's  lap,  and  burst  into 
tcara     Janet  tried  to  lift  her  face. 

"  Whist  I  Miss  Graeme  I  What  ails  the  lassie  ?  It 's  no* 
the  thought  of  going  awa',  surely?  You  hoe  kenned  this 
was  to  be  a  while  syne.  You  hae  httle  to  greet  about^  if  yon 
but  kenned  it — ^you,  who  ore  going  altogether." 
Janet)  Arthur  is  to  bide  in  Scotland." 
Well,  it  winna  be  for  long.  Just  tiU  he 's  done  at  the 
college.  I  dare  say  it 's  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  hiTT^ 
to  bide.     But  who  told  you?  " 

"  Arthur  told  me  after  wo  went  up  stairs  to-night.  And, 
oh !  Janet !  what  will  I  ever  do  without  him  ?  " 

"  Miss  Graeme,  my  dear !  You  hae  done  without  him  these 
two  years  ah-eady  mostly,  and  even  if  we  all  were  to  bide  in 
Scotland,  you  would  hae  to  do  without  him  still.  He  could 
na'  be  here  and  at  the  college  too.  And  when  he 's  done 
with  that  he  would  hae  to  go  elsewhere.  Famihes  canna  aye 
bide  together.     Bairns  maun  pari" 

"  But,  Janet,  to  go  so  far  and  leave  him  I  It  will  seem  a]« 
most  like  death." 
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"  But,  lassio  it 's  no'  death.  There 's  a  great  dififerenoa 
And  as  for  Bcoing  him  again,  that  is  as  the  Lord  willa 
Anyway,  it  doesna  become  you  to  cast  a  sUght  on  your 
father's  judgment,  as  though  ho  had  decided  unwisely  in  this 
matter.  Do  you  no'  think  it  will  cost  him  something  to  part 
from  his  first-bom  son  ?  " 

''  But,  Janet,  why  need  he  part  from  him  ?  Think  how 
much  better  it  would  be  for  him,  and  for  us  all,  if  Arthur 
should  go  with  us.     Arthur  is  almost  a  man." 

*'  Na,  las&  He  'U  no'  hae  a  man's  sense  this  while  yet 
And  as  for  his  goiu'  or  bidin',  it 's  no'  for  you  or  me  to  seek 
for  the  why  and  the  wherefore  o'  the  matter.  It  might  be 
better — more  cheery — for  you  and  us  all  if  your  elder  brother 
were  with  us,  but  it  wouldna  be  best  for  him  to  go,  or  your 
father  would  never  leave  him,  you  may  be  sure  o'  thai" 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Graeme  sat  gazing  into  the 
dying  embers.  Janet  threw  on  another  peat,  and  a  bright 
blaze  sprang  up  again. 

"  Miss  Graeme,  my  dear,  if  it 's  a  ynae  and  right  thing  for 
your  father  to  take  you  all  over  the  sea,  the  going  or  the 
biding  o'  yovu*  elder  brother  can  make  no  real  differenca 
You  must  seek  to  see  the  rights  o'  this.  If  your  father  hasna 
Uiiu  to  help  him  witli  the  bairns  and — ither  things,  the  more 
he  11  need  you,  and  you  maim  hae  patience,  and  strive  no'  to 
disappoint  him.  You  hae  muckle  to  be  thankful  for — ^you 
that  can  write  to  ane  anitlicr  like  a  printed  book,  to  keep  ane 
anithor  in  mind.  There 's  nae  fear  o'  your  growin'  out  o' 
acquaintance,  and  he  11  soon  follow,  you  may  be  sure.  Oh, 
lassie,  lassie !  if  you  could  only  ken ! " 

Graeme  raised  herself  up,  and  leaned  both  her  arms  on 
Janet's  lap. 

"  Janet,  what  did  your  mother  say  ?  " 

Janet  gulped  something  down,  and  said,  huskily, 

*'  Oh !  she  said  many  a  thing,  but  she  made  nae  wark  about 
it  I  told  your  father  I  would  go,  and  I  wilL  "i/Lj  mother 
doesna  object" 

"And  Sandy?"  said  Graeme,  softly,  for  there  was  some- 
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thing  working  in  Janet's  face,  which  she  did  not  like  to 
sea. 

'^ Sandy  will  aye  hae  my  mother,  and  shell  hae  Sandy. 
But,  lassie,  it  winna  bear  speaking  about  to-night  Qang 
awa*  to  your  bed" 

Graeme  rose,  but  did  not  ga 

" But  oooldna  Sandy  go  with  us?  It  would  only  be  one 
mora    Surely,  Janet " 

Janet  made  a  movement  of  impatience,  or  entreaty,  Graeme 
did  not  know  which,  but  it  stopped  her. 

"Na^  na !  Sandy  couldna  leave  my  mother,  even  if  it  would 
be  wise  for  me  to  take  him.  There  's  no  more  to  be  said 
about  that"  And  in  spite  of  herself  Janet's  tears  gushed 
forth,  as  mortal  eyes  had  never  seen  them  gosh  before,  since 
sbe  was  a  herd  lassie  on  the  hilla  Graeme  looked  on,  hushed 
and  tightened,  and  in.  a  httle,  Janet  quieted  herself  and 
wiped  her  face  with  her  apron. 

"  You  see,  dear,  what  with  one  thing  and  what  with  an- 
other, I  'm  weary  and  vexed  to-night,  and  no'  just  mysel£ 
Matters  will  look  more  hopeful,  both  to  you  and  to  me,  the 
mom.  There's  one  thing  certain.  Both  you  and^me  hae 
much  to  do  that  maun  be  done,  before  we  see  saut  water, 
without  losing  time  in  gmmblin'  at  what  canna  be  helped. 
What  with  the  bairns'  clothes  and  ither  things,  we  vmma 
need  to  be  idle ;  so  let  us  awa'  to  our  beds  that  we  may  be 
up  betimes  the  mom." 

Graeme  still  lingered. 

**  O,  Janet !  if  my  mother  were  only  here !  How  easy  it 
all  would  be." 

''Ay,  lass!  I  hae  said  that  to  myself  many  a  time  this 
while.  But  He  thai  took  her  canna  do  wrong.  There  was 
some  need  for  it,  or  she  would  hae  been  here  to-night  You 
maun  aye  strive  to  fill  her  place  to  them  all" 

Graeme's  tears  flowed  forth  afresh. 

"  O  Janet !  I  think  you  're  mocking  me  when  you  say  that 
How  could  /  ever  fill  hor  place  ?  " 

'*  No'  by  your  ain  strength  and  wisdom  suielj  mj  \oicl- 
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loio.  But  it  would  be  limiting  His  grace  to  say  He  caniia 
make  you  all  you  should  be — all  that  she  was,  and  that  is 
saying  muckle  ;  for  she  was  wise  far  by  the  common.  But 
now  gang  awa*  to  your  bed,  and  dinna  forget  your  good 
words.  There 's  no  fear  but  you  will  be  in  Gt)d*s  keeping 
wherever  you  go." 

Janet  was  right ;  they  had  need  of  all  their  strength  and 
patience  during  the  next  two  month&  When  Janet  had  con- 
fidence in  herself,  she  did  what  was  to  be  done  with  a  wilL 
But  she  had  httle  skill  in  making  purchases,  and  less  experi- 
ence, and  Graeme  was  little  better.  Many  things  must  be 
got,  and  money  could  not  be  spent  lavishly,  and  there  was 
no  time  to  lose. 

But,  with  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Smith  and  other  kind  friends, 
their  preparations  were  got  through  at  last  Purchases  were 
made,  mending  and  making  of  garments  were  accomplished, 
and  the  labor  of  packing  was  got  through,  to  their  entire 
satisfaction. 

The  minister  said  good-bye  to  each  of  his  people  separately, 
either  in  the  kirk,  or  in  his  own  home  or  theirs ;  but  he 
shnmk  from  last  words,  and  from  the  sight  of  all  the  sorrow^ 
ful  faces  that  were  sure  to  gather  to  see  them  go  ;  so  he  went 
away  at  night,  and  stayed  with  a  friend,  a  few  miles  on  then- 
way.  But  it  was  the  fairest  of  summer  mornings — the  mist 
just  lifting  from  the  hills — and  the  sweet  air  filled  with  the 
laverock's  song,  when  Janet  and  the  bairns  looked  their  last 
upon  their  home. 


CHAPTER    V. 

THEY  found  themselves  on  board  the  ''Steadfast"  at 
last  The  day  of  Bailing  was  bright  and  beautifol,  a 
oerfect  day  for  the  sea,  or  the  land  either  ;  but  the  wind  rose 
in  the  night  and  the  rain  came  on,  and  a  very  dreary  mom- 
ing  broke  on  them  as  the  last  glimpse  of  land  was  fading  in 
the  distance. 

"  Oh !  how  dismal  1 "  murmured  Graeme,  as  in  utter  dis- 
comfort she  seated  herself  on  the  damp  deck,  with  her  little 
sister  in  her  arma  All  the  rest,  excepting  her  father,  and  not 
excepting  Janet,  were  down  with  sesrsickness,  and  even  Nor- 
man and  B!any  had  lost  heart  under  its  depressing  influence. 
Another  hour  in  the  dose  cabin,  and  Graeme  felt  she  must 
yield  too — and  then  what  would  become  of  Rose  ?  So  into  a 
mist  that  was  almost  rain  she  came,  as  the  day  was  breaking, 
and  sat  down  with  her  HtUe  sister  upon  the  deck.  For  a 
minute  she  closed  her  eyes  on  the  dreariness  aroimd,  and 
leaned  her  head  on  a  hencoop  at  her  side.  Bose  had  beeii 
fretful  and  uneasy  all  night>  but  now  well  pleased  with  the 
new  sights  around  her,  she  sat  still  on  her  sister's  lap.  Soon 
the  cheerful  voice  of  the  Captain  startled  Graeme. 

''  Touch  and  go  with  you  I  see.  Miss  Elliott  I  am  afraid 
you  will  have  to  give  in  Hke  the  rest" 

Graeme  looked  up  with  a  smile  that  was  sickly  enough. 

"  Not  if  I  can  help  it,"  said  sha 

"  Well,  you  are  a  brave  lass  to  think  of  helping  it  with  i 
face  like  that  Come  and  take  a  quick  walk  up  and  down 
the  deck  with  ma  It  will  do  •  ou  good.  Set  down  the 
bairn,"  for  Graeme  was  rising  with  Bose  in  her  arms.  ''  No 
barm  will  come  to  her,  and  you  don't  look  fit  to  corrv  'sowt* 
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Belt  Sit  you  there,  my  wee  fairy,  till  we  come  back  again. 
Here,  Ruthven,"  be  called  to  a  young  man  wbo  was  walking 
up  and  down  on  tbo  other  side  of  the  deck,  "  come  and  try 
your  band  at  baby  tending.  That  may  be  among  the  work 
required  of  you  in  the  backwoods  of  Canada,  who  knows? " 

The  young  man  came  forward  laughing,  and  Graeme  sub- 
mitted to  be  led  away.  The  little  lady  left  on  the  deck 
seemed  very  much  indined  to  resent  the  unceremonious  dis- 
posal of  so  important  a  person,  as  she  was  always  made  to 
feel  herself  to  be.  But  she  took  a  look  into  the  face  of  her 
new  friend  and  thought  better  of  ii  His  &oe  was  a  good 
one,  frank  and  kindly,  and  Eose  suffered  herself  to  be  lifted 
up  and  placed  upon  his  knee,  and  when  Graeme  came  back 
again,  after  a  brisk  walk  of  fifteen  minutes,  she  found  the  lit- 
tle one,  usually  so  fretful  and  ''ill  to  do  with,"  laughing 
merrily  in  the  stranger's  arms.  She  would  have  taken  her, 
but  Rose  was  pleased  to  stay. 

"  You  are  the  very  first  stranger  that  ever  she  was  willing 
to  go  to,"  said  she,  gratefully.  Looking  up,  she  did  not  won- 
der at  Rosie's  fancy  for  the  face  that  smiled  down  upon  ber. 

"  I  ought  to  feel  myself  highly  honored,"  said  he. 

"I  think  we  11  give  him  the  benefit  of  little  Miseiy's  prefer- 
ence," said  Captain  Armstrong,  who  had  been  watching 
Graeme  with  a  Httle  amused  anxiety  since  her  walk  was  ended. 
The  color  that  the  exercise  had  given  her  was  fast  fading 
from  her  face,  till  her  very  Ups  grew  white  with  the  deadly 
sickness  that  was  coming  over  her. 

"You  had  best  go  to  the  cabin  a  wee  while.  You  n^iust 
give  up,  I  think,"  said  ho. 

Graeme  rose  languidly. 

"Yes,  I 'm  afraid  so.     Come  Rosie." 

"  Leave  the  Httle  one  with  me,"  said  Mr.  Ruthven.  And 
that  was  the  last  Graeme  saw  of  Rosie  for  the  next  twelve 
horn's,  for  she  was  not  to  escape  the  misery  that  had  &dlen  so 
heavily  upon  the  rest,  and  very  wearily  the  day  passed.  It 
passed,  however,  at  last,  and  the  next,  which  was  calm  and 
bright  as  heart  coqld  wish,  saw  tbem  all  on  deck  agaio. 
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They  came  vnih.  dizzj  heads  and  uncertain  steps  it  is  true, 
but  the  sea  air  soon  brought  color  to  their  cheeks,  and 
strength  to  their  limbs,  and  their  sea  life  fairly  began. 

But  alas !  for  Janet  The  third  day,  and  the  tenth  foimd 
her  still  in  her  berth,  altogether  unable  to  stand  up  against 
the  power  that  held  her.  In  vain  she  struggled  against 
itb  The  Stead£ust's  slightest  motion  was  sufficient  to  oyei"- 
power  her  quite,  till  at  last  she  made  no  effort  to  rise,  but  lay 
there,  disgusted  with  herself  and  aQ  the  world.  On  the  calm« 
est  and  fairest  days,  they  would  prevail  on  her  to  be  helped 
up  to  the  deck,  and  there  amid  shawls  and  pillows  she  would 
sit,  enduring  one  degree  less  of  misery  thaa  she  did  in  the 
close  cabin  below. 

"  It  was  just  a  judgment  upon  her,''  she  said,  "  to  let  her 
see  what  a  x>oor  conceited  body  she  waa  She,  that  had  been 
making  muckle  o'  herself  as  tliough  the  Lord  couldna  take 
care  o'  the  bairns  without  her  help." 

It  was  not  sufficient  to  be  told  hourly  that  the  children 
were  well  and  happy,  or  to  see  it  with  her  own  eyea  This 
aggravated  her  trouble.  "Useless  body  that  I  am."  And 
Janet  did  not  wait  for  a  sight  of  a  strange  land,  to  begin  to 
pine  for  the  land  she  had  left,  and  what  with  seasickness  and 
homesickness  together,  she  had  very  Httle  hope  that  she 
would  ever  see  land  of  any  kind  again. 

The  lads  and  Marian  enjoyed  six  weeks  of  perfect  happi- 
nesa  Graeme  and  their  father  at  first  were  in  constant  fear 
of  their  getting  into  danger.  It  would  only  have  provoked 
disobedience  had  all  sorts  of  climbing  been  forbidden,  for 
the  temptation  to  try  to  outdo  each  other  in  their  imitation 
of  the  sailors,  was  quite  irresistible  ;  and  not  a  rope  in  the 
rigging,  nor  a  comer  in  the  ship,  but  they  were  familiar  with 
before  the  first  few  days  were  over.  "And,  indeed,  they 
were  wonderfully  preserved,  the  foolish  lads,"  their  father 
acknowledged,  and  grew  content  about  them  at  last 

Before  me  Ues  the  journal  of  the  voyage,  faithfully  kept  in 
a  big  book  given  by  Arthur  for  the  purpose.  A  full  and  com- 
plete historjr  of  tl^e  six  weeks  might  be  written  from  it,  W\i"\ 
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forbear.  Norman  or  Harry,  in  language  obscurely  nantical, 
notes  daily  the  longitude  or  the  latitude,  and  the  knots  they 
make  an  hour.  There  are  notices  of  whales,  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  of  shoals  of  porpoises  seen  near  at  hsuid.  There 
are  stories  given  which  they  have  heard  in  the  forecastle,  and 
liints  of  practical  jokes  and  tricks  played  on  one  another. 
The  history  of  each  sailor  in  the  ship  is  given,  from  "  hand- 
some Frank,  the  first  Yankee,  and  the  best  singer  "  the  boys 
ever  saw,  to  Father  Abraham,  the  Dutchman,  "  with  short 
legs  and  shorter  temper." 

Graeme  writes  often,  and  daily  bewails  Janet's  continued 
iUness,  and  rejoices  over  "  wee  Bosie's  "  improved  health  and 
temper.  With  her  account  of  the  boys  and  their  doings,  she 
mingles  emphatic  wishes  "  that  they  had  more  sense,"  but 
on  the  whole  they  are  satisfactory.  She  has  much  to  say  of 
the  books  she  has  been  reading — "a  good  many  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  that  papa  does  not  object  to,"  lent  by  Allan 
Ruthven.  There  are  hints  of  discussions  with  him  about 
the  books,  too  ;  and  Graeme  declares  she  "  has  no  patience  " 
with  Allan.  For  his  favorites  in  Sir  Walter's  books  are  sel- 
dom those  who  are  persecuted  for  righteousness*  sake  ;  and 
there  are  allusions  to  battles  fought  with  him  in  behalf  of 
the  good  name  of  the  Old  Puritans — men  whom  Graeme  de- 
Hghts  to  honor.  But  on  the  whole  it  is  to  bo  seen,  that 
Allan  is  a  favorite  with  her  and  with  them  all. 

The  beautiful  Bay  of  Boston  was  reached  at  last,  and  with 
an  interest  that  cannot  be  told,  the  little  party — including 
the  restored  Janet — ^regarded  the  city  to  which  they  were 
drawing  near.  Their  ideas  of  what  they  were  to  see  first  in 
the  new  world  had  been  rather  indefinite  and  vague.  Far 
more  familiar  with  the  early  history  of  New  England — with 
such  scenes  as  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims,  and  the  departure 
of  Roger  Williams  to  a  still  more  distant  wilderness,  than 
with  the  history  of  modem  advance,  it  was  certainly  not  such 
a  dty  they  had  expected  to  see.  But  they  gazed  with  ever  in 
creasing  delight,  as  they  drew  nearer  and  ncaiT r  to  it  through 
Hhe  beautiful  bay. 
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"And  this  is  the  wonderful  new  world,  that  promises  so 
mach  to  us  all,"  said  Allan. 

"  They  have  left  unstained  what  there  they  found. 
Freedom  to  worship  God,** 

murmnred  Graeme,   softly.     "I'm  sore  I  shall  like  the 
American  people." 

But  AUan  was  taking  to  heart  the  thought  of  parting  from 
them  all,  more  than  was  at  all  reasonable,  he  said  to  himself, 
and  Lv3  could  not  ans^^er  her  with  a  jest  as  he  might  at 
another  tima 

"  You  must  write  and  tell  me  about  your  new  home,"  said 
he. 

"  Yes  —  the  boys  will  write  ;  we  will  all  write.  I  can 
hardly  beHeve  that  six  weeks  ago  we  had  never  seen  you. 
Oh !  I  wish  you  were  going  with  us,"  said  Graeme. 

"  Allan  will  see  Arthur  when  he  comes.  Arthur  will  want 
to  see  all  the  country,"  said  Norman. 

*'  And  maybe  he  will  like  the  Queen's  dominions  best,  and 
wish  to  settle  there,"  said  Allan. 

"  Oh !  but  we  shall  see  you  long  before  Arthur  comes," 
said  Graeme.     "  Is  it  very  far  to  Canada  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know — not  very  far  I  suppose.  I  don't  feel  half 
so  hopeful  now  that  I  am  about  to  know  what  my  fate  is  to 
bo.  I  have  a  great  dread  on  me.  I  have  a  mind  not  to  go 
to  my  uncle  at  all,  but  seek  my  fortune  here." 

"But  your  mother  wouldna  be  pleased,"  said  Graeme, 
gravely. 

"  No.  She  has  great  hopes  of  what  my  unde  may  do  for 
me.  But  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  mo  not  to  be  con- 
fined to  one  course.  I  should  like  to  look  about  me  a  little, 
before  I  get  fairly  into  the  treadmill  of  business." 

In  her  heart  Graeme  thought  it  an  excellent  thing  for 
Allan  that  he  had  his  imcle  to  go  to.  She  had  her  own  ideas 
about  young  people's  looking  about  them,  vnth  nothing  par* 
ticular  to  do,  and  quite  agreed  with  Janet  and  Dr.  Watts  as 
to  the  work  likelv  to  be  found  for  them  to  do.    "Bviit  ^"^ 
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thought  it  would  be  very  nice  for  th^m  all,  if  instoiid  of 
setting  off  at  onco  for  Canada,  AUan  might  have  gone  with 
them  for  a  little  while.  Before  she  could  say  this,  however, 
Janet  si^okc. 

"  Ay,  that 's  bairn-like,  though  you  hae  a  man's  stature. 
I  dare  say  you  would  think  it  a  braw  thing  to  be  at  naebody's 
bidding  ;  but,  my  lad,  it  *s  ae*  thing  to  hae  a  friend's  house, 
and  a  welcome  waiting  you  in  a  strange  land  like  this,  and  it 's 
anither  thing  to  sit  solitary  in  a  bare  lodging,  eyeA  though 
you  may  hae  hberty  to  come  and  go  at  your  ain  wilL  If 
you  're  like  the  lads  that  I  ken'  moist  about,  you  11  be  none 
the  worse  of  a  little  wholesome  restraint.  Be  thankful  for 
your  mercies. 

Allan  laughed  good-humoredly. 

But  really,  Mra  Nasmyth,  you  are  too  hard  on  me.  Just 
think  what  a  coimtry  this  ia  Think  of  the  mountains,  and 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  of  all  these  wonderful  forests  and 
prairies  that  Norman  reads  about,  and  is  it  strange  that  I 
should  grudge  myself  to  a  dull  counting-room,  with  all  these 
things  to  enjoy  ?  It  is  not  the  thought  of  the  restraint  that 
troubles  me.  I  only  fear  I  shall  become  too  soon  content 
with  the  routine,  till  I  forget  how  to  enjoy  anything  but  the 
making  and  counting  of  money.  I  am  sure  anything  would 
be  better  than  to  come  to  that." 

"  You  11  hae  many  things  between  you  and  the  like  o'  that, 
if  you  do  your  duty.  You  have  them  you  are  going  to,  and 
them  you  hae  left — ^your  mother  and  brother.  And  though 
you  had  none  o'  them,  you  could  aye  find  some  poor  body  to 
be  kind  to,  to  keep  your  heart  soft  Are  you  to  bide  in  your 
uucle's  house  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  Mrs.  Peter  Stone,  that  was  home  last 
year,  told  us  that  my  uncle  lives  in  the  country,  and  his 
clerks  hve  in  the  town  anywhere  they  like.  I  shall  do  as  the 
rest  do  I  suppose.  All  the  better — ^I  shall  be  the  more  able 
to  do  what  I  like  with  my  leisure." 

^  Ay,  it's  aye  Hberty  that  the  like  o'  you  delight  in.  Wed, 
Omt  yoa  make  a  good  use  of  it,  that 's  the  chief  thing. 
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Bead  yonr  Bible  and  gang  to  the  kirk,  and  there 's  no  fear  o' 
yoTL  And  dinna  forget  to  write  to  yoiir  mother.  She  'b  had 
many  a  weary  thought  about  you  *ere  this  time,  1 11  warrant" 

"  I  daresay  I  shall  be  content  enough.  But  it  seems  like 
parting  from  home  again,  to  think  of  leaving  you  all.  My 
bonnie  wee  Rosie,  what  shall  I  ever  do  without  you  ?"  said 
AUan,  caressing  the  Httle  one  who  had  clambered  on  his  knee. 

"  And  what  shall  we  do  without  you  ?  "  exclaimed  a  chorus 
of  voices  ;  and  Norman  added, 

"  What  is  the  use  of  your  going  all  the  way  to  Canada, 
when  there  *s  enough  for  you  to  do  here.  Come  with  us, 
Allan,  man,  and  never  mind  your  unde." 

"  And  what  will  you  do  for  him,  in  case  he  should  give  his 
nnde  up  for  you?"  demanded  Janet,  sharply. 

"  Oh  I  he  11  get  just  what  we  TT  get  ourselves,  a  chance  to 
make  his  own  way,  and  I  doubfc  whether  he  H  get  more 
where  he's  going.  I've  no  faith  in  rich  uncles."  Allan 
laughed. 

"Thank  you,  Norman,  lad.  I  must  go  to  Canada  firsts 
however,  whether  I  stay  there  or  not.  Maybe  you  will  see 
me  again,  sooner  than  I  think  now.  Surely,  ia  the  great 
town  before  us,  there  might  bo  found  work,  and  a  place  for 
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Far  away  before  them,  stretched  the  twinkling  lights  of 
the  town,  and  silence  feU  upon  them  as  they  watched  them. 
In  another  day  they  would  bo  among  the  thousands  who 
lived,  and  labored,  and  suffered  in  it.  What  awaited  them 
there  ?  Not  that  they  feared  the  future,  or  doubted  a  wel- 
coma  Indeed,  they  were  too  young  to  think  much  of  pos- 
sible evils.  A  new  hfe  was  opening  before  them,  no  fear 
but  it  would  be  a  happy  one.  Graeme  had  seen  more  trouble 
than  the  rest,  being  older,  and  she  was  naturally  less  hope- 
ful, but  then  she  had  no  fear  for  them  all,  only  the  thought 
that  they  were  about  to  enter  on  a  new,  untried  life,  mad| 
her  excited  and  anxious,  and  the  thought  of  parting  witb 
their  friend  made  her  sad. 

As  for  Janet,  she  was  herself  again.    Her  courage  t^\:?qxti« 
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ed  when  the  sea-sickness  departed,  and  now  she  was  ready 
"to  put  a  stout  heart  to  a  stiff  brae"  as  of  old.  "Disjaskit 
looking"  she  was,  and  not  so  strong  as  she  used  to  be,  but 
ihe  was  as  active  as  ever,  and  more  than  thankful  to  be  able 
to  keep  her  feet  again.  She  had  been  busy  all  the  morning; 
overhauHng  the  belongings  of  the  family,  preparatory  to 
landing,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  all  concerned.  All  the 
morning  Graeme  had  submitted  with  a  passably  good  grace 
to  her  cross-questionings  as  to  the  "  guiding"  of  this  and 
that,  while  she  had  been  unable  to  give  personal  supervision 
to  family  matters.  Thankful  to  see  her  at  her  post  again, 
Graeme  tried  to  make  apparent  her  own  good  management 
of  matters  in  general,  during  the  voyage,  but  she  was  only 
partially  successful.  There  were  far  more  rents  and  stains, 
and  soiled  garments,  than  Janet  considered  at  all  necessary, 
and  besides  many  familiar  articles  of  wearing  apparel  were 
missing,  after  due  search  made.  In  vain  Graeme  begged 
her  never  to  mind  just  now.  They  were  in  the  big  blue 
chest,  or  the  little  brown  one,  she  couldna  just  mind  where 
she  had  put  them,  but  of  course  they  would  be  found,  when 
oil  the  boxes  were  opened. 

*'  Maybe  no,"  said  Janet.  "  There  are  some  long  fingers, 
T  doubt,  in  the  steerage  yonder.  Miss  Graeme,  my  dear,  wo 
would  need  to  be  carefu'.  If  I  'm  no*  mistaken,  I  saw  one  o' 
Norman's  spotted  handkerchiefs  about  the  neck  o'  yon  lang 
Johnny  Heeman,  and  yon  Httlo  Irish  lassie  ga  'ed  past  me 
the  day,  with  a  pinafore  very  like  one  o'  Menie's.  I  maun  ha' 
a  look  at  it  again." 

"  Oh,  Janet  1  never  mind.  I  gave  wee  Norah  the  pinafore, 
and  the  old  brown  frock  besides.  She  had  much  need  of  them. 
And  poor  Johnny  came  on  board  on  the  pilot  boat  you  ken, 
and  he  hadna  a  change,  and  Norman  gave  him  the  hand- 
kerchief and  an  old  waistcoat  of  papa's, — and  —  " 

Janet's  hands  were  uplifted  in  consternation. 

"  Keep 's  and  guide 's  lassie — ^that  I  should  say  such  a  word. 
Your  papa  hadna  an  old  waistcoat  in  his  possession.  What 
ipr  did  jou  do  the  like  o'  that  ?    The  like  o'  Norman  or 
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Menie  might  be  excused,  but  you  that  I  thought  had  some 
sense  and  discretion.  Yonr  father's  waistcoat !  Heard  any- 
body ever  the  like  ?  You  may  be  thankful  that  you  hae  some- 
body that  kens  the  value  of  good  clothes,  to  take  care  of  you 
and  them  —  " 

''  Oh  I  I  'm  thankful  as  you  could  wish,"  said  Graeme, 
laughing.  "  I  would  rather  see  you  sitting  there,  in  the  midst 
of  those  clothes,  than  to  see  the  Queen  on  her  throne.  I 
confess  to  the  waistcoat,  and  some  other  things,  but  mind, 
I  'm  responsible  no  longer.  I  resign  my  office  of  general 
care-taker  to  you.  Success  to  you,"  and  Graeme  made  for 
the  cabin  stairs.     She  turned  again,  however. 

"  Never  heed,  Janet,  about  the  things.  Think  what  it  must 
be  to  have  no  change,  and  we  had  so  many.  Poor  wee 
Norah,  too.  Her  mother's  dead  you  ken,  and  she  looked  so 
miserable." 

Janet  was  pacified. 

"  Weel,  Miss  Graeme,  1 11  no'  heed.  But  my  dear,  it 's  no' 
like  we  H  find  good  clothes  growing  upon  trees  in  this  land, 
more  than  in  our  own.  And  we  had  need  to  be  careful  I 
wonder  where  a'  the  strippet  pillow  slips  can  be  ?  I  see  fax 
more  of  the  fine  ones  dirty  than  were  needed,  if  you  had 
been  careful,  and  guarded  them." 

But  Graeme  was  out  of  hearing  before  she  came  to  this. 

They  landed  at  last,  and  a  very  dreary  landing  it  was. 
They  had  waited  for  hours,  till  the  clouds  should  exhaust 
themselves,  but  the  rain  was  still  falling  when  they  left  the 
ship.  Eager  and  excited,  the  whole  party  were,  but  not 
after  the  anticipated  fashion.  Graeme  was  surprised,  and  a 
httle  mortified,  to  find  no  particular  emotions  swelling  at  her 
heart,  as  her  feet  touched  the  soil  which  the  Piuritans  had 
rendered  sacred.  Indeed,  she  was  too  painfully  conscious, 
that  the  sacred  soil  was  putting  her  shoes  and  frock  in  jeop- 
ardy, and  had  two  much  trouble  to  keep  the  umbrella  over 
Marian  and  hersell^  to  be  able  to  give  any  thanks  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  or  mothers  either.  Mr.  Elliott 
had  been  on  shore  in  the  morning,  and  had  engaged  rooma 
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for  tboni  in  a  quiet  street,  and  thither  Allan  Kathven,  carry- 
ing little  Rose,  was  to  conduct  them,  while  he  attended  to 
the  proper  bestowment  of  their  baggage. 

This  duty  Janet  fain  would  have  shared  with  him.  Her 
reverence  for  the  m'nister,  and  his  many  excellencies,  did 
not  imply  entire  confidence  in  his  capacity,  for  that  sort  of 
business,  and  when  he  directed  her  to  go  with  the  bairns,  it 
was  with  many  misgivings  that  she  obeyed.  Indeed,  as  the 
loaded  cart  took  its  departure  in  another  direction,  she  ex- 
pressed herself  morally  certam,  that  they  had  seen  the  last 
of  it,  for  she  fully  believed  that,  "yon  sharp-looking  lad 
oould  carry  it  off  from  beneath  the  minister's  nose." 

Dread  of  more  distant  evils  was,  however,  driven  from  her 
thoughts  by  present  necessities.  The  din  and  bustle  of  the 
crowded  wharf,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  "  daze"  the  so- 
berminded  country-woman,  without  the  charge  of  httle  Will, 
and  imnumbered  bimdles,  and  the  two  "daft  laddies  for- 
by."  On  their  part,  Norman  and  Harry  scorned  the  idea  of 
being  taken  care  of,  and  loaded  with  baskets  and  other  mov- 
ables, made  their  way  tlirough  the  crowd,  in  a  manner  that 
astonished  the  bewildered  Janet. 

"  Bide  awee,  Norman,  man.  HaiTy,  you  daft-laddie,  where 
are  you  going  ?  Now  dinna  throw  awa'  good  pennies  for  such 
green  trash."  For  Harry  had  made  a  descent  on  a  fruit  stall, 
and  his  pockets  were  turned  inside  out  in  a  twinkling. 

"  Saw  ever  anybody  such  cheatry,"  exclaimed  Janet,  as 
the  dark  lady  pocketed  the  coins  with  a  grin,  quite  unmind- 
ful of  her  expostulations.  "  Harry  lad,  a  fool  and  his  money 
is  soon  parted.  And  look !  see  here,  you  hae*  set  down  the 
basket  in  the  dubs,  and  your  sister's  bod  gowns  will  be  all 
wet.    Man !  hae  you  no  sense  ?" 

"  Nae  muckle,  I  doubt,  Janet,"  saad  Harry,  with  an  exag^ 
gerated  gesture  of  humihty  and  penitence,  turning  the 
basket  upside  down,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  mischief. 
"  It  *s  awfu*  like  Scotch  dubs,  now  isn  't  it  ?  Never  mind,  1 11 
give  it  a  wash  at  the  next  pump,  and  it  'iQ  be  none  the  worse. 
Give  me  Will's  hand,  and  1 11  take  core  of  him." 
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"Take  care  o*  yourself,  and  leave  Will  with  me.  Bal^ 
dear  me,  where 's  Mr.  Allan  ?"  For  their  escort  had  disap- 
peared, and  she  stood  alone,  with  the  baskets  and  the  boys 
in  the  rainy  street.  Before  her  consternation  had  reached  a 
rfiTn5\T,  however,  Bathven  reappeared,  having  safely  bestowed 
the  others  in  their  lodgings.  Like  a  discreet  lad,  as  Janet 
was  inclined  to  consider  him,  he  possessed  himself  of  Will, 
and  some  of  the  bxmdles,  and  led  the  way.  At  the  door 
stood  the  girls,  anxiously  looking  out  for  them. 

If  their  hostess  had,  at  first,  some  donbt  as  to  the  sanity 
of  her  new  lodgers,  there  was  little  wonder.  Such  a  confusion 
of  tongaes  her  American  ears  had  not  heard  before.  Graeme 
condoled  with  Will,  who  was  both  wet  and  weary.  Janet 
searched  for  missing  bundles,  and  bewailed  things  in  general 
MA.rifl.Ti  was  engaged  in  a  friendly  scuffle  for  an  apple,  and 
Allan  was  tossing  Bosie  up  to  the  ceiling,  while  Norman, 
perched  on  the  bannisters  high  above  them  all,  waved  his  left 
hand,  bidding  farewell,  with  many  words,  to  an  imaginary 
Scotland,  while  with  his  right  he  beckoned  to  the  ''brave 
new  world"  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  his  wonderful 
achievements  and  triumphs. 

The  next  day  rose  bright  and  beautiful  IVIr.  Elliott  had 
gone  to  stay  with  his  friend  Mr.  Caldwell,  and  Janet  was 
ever  head  and  ears  in  a  general  ''sorting"  of  things,  and 
made  no  objections  when  it  was  proposed  that  the  boys  and 
Graeme  should  go  out  with  Allan  Buthven  to  see  the  towi;. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  there  was  ever  so  much  of  Boston  seen 
in  one  day  before,  without  the  aid  of  a  carriage  and  pair.  It 
was  a  day  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the  children.  The  enjoy- 
ment was  not  quite  unmixed  to  Graeme,  for  she  was  in  con 
stant  fear  of  losing  some  of  them.  Harry  teas  lost  sight  of 
for  awhile,  but  turned  up  again  with  a  chapter  of  adventures 
at  his  finger  ends  for  their  amusement. 

The  crowning  enjoyment  of  the  day  was  the  treat  given  by 
Allan  Buthven  on  their  way  home.  They  were  very  warm 
and  tired,  and  hungry  too,  and  the  low,  cool  room  down  some 
iieps  into  which  they  were  taken,  was  delighlful.   T\i<^^  ^«a 
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novor  such  fniit — ^ihere  were  never  such  cakes  as  these  that 
wore  sot  before  tbcm.  As  for  the  ice  cream,  it  was — inexpres- 
Hiblo.  In  describing  the  feast  afterwards,  Marian  could  never 
get  beyond  the  ice  cream.  She  was  always  at  a  loss  for  ad- 
jectives to  describe  it  It  was  like  the  manna  that  the  Chil- 
dren of  Israel  had  in  the  wilderness,  she  thought,  and  surely 
tlioy  ought  to  have  been  content  vnih  ii 

Graeme  was  the  only  one  who  did  not  enjoy  it  thoroughly. 
She  had  an  idea  tliat  there  were  not  very  many  guineas  left 
in  Allan's  purse,  and  she  felt  bound  to  remonstrate  with  him 
because  of  his  extravagance. 

"  Never  mind,  Graeme,  dear,"  said  Norman  ;  "  Allan  winna 
have  a  chance  to  treat  us  to  manna  this  while  again ;  and 
when  I  am  Mayor  of  Boston,  I  'U  give  him  manna  and  quails 
too." 

They  came  home  tired,  but  they  had  a  merry  evening. 
Even  Graeme  "  unbent,"  as  Harry  said,  and  joined  in  the 
mirth ;  and  Janet  had  enough  to  do  to  reason  them  into 
quietness  when  bed-time  came. 

"  One  would  think  when  Mr.  Allan  is  going  away  in  the 
morning,  you  might  have  the  grace  to  seem  sorry,  and  let  us 
have  a  while's  peace,"  said  she. 

If  the  night  was  merry,  the  morning  farewells  were  sad 
indeed,  and  long,  long  did  they  wait  in  vain  for  tidings  of 
Allan  Ruthven. 


■^ 


CHAPTER   VI. 

^  ^  "T^  UT  where 's  the  town  ?" 

i)  The  bairns  were  standing  on  the  highest  step  of 
the  meeting-honse,  gazing  with  eyes  full  of  wonder  and  de- 
light on  the  scene  before  them.  The  meeting-house  stood  on 
a  high  hill,  and  beyond  a  wide  sloping  field  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  lay  Merleville  pond,  like  a  mirror  in  a  frame  of  silver  and 
gold.  Beyond,  and  on  either  side,  were  hills  rising  behind 
hills,  the  most  distant  covered  with  great  forest  trees,  "  the 
trees  under  which  the  red  Indians  used  to  wander,"  Graeme 
whispered.  There  were  trees  on  the  nearer  hills  too,  sugaries, 
and  thick  pine  groves,  and  a  circle  of  them  round  the  margin 
of  the  pond.  Over  all  the  great  Magician  of  the  season  had 
waved  his  wand,  and  decked  them  in  colors  dazzling  to  the 
eyes  accustomed  to  the  grey  rocks  and  purple  heather,  and 
to  the  russet  garb  of  autumn  in  their  native  land. 

There  were  farmhouses  too,  and  the  scattered  houses  along 
the  village  street  looking  white  and  fair  beneath  crimson 
maples  and  yellow  beech  trees.  Above  hung  a  sky  undim- 
med  by  a  single  doud,  and  the  air  was  keen,  yet  mild  with' 
the  October  sunshine.  They  could  not  have  had  a  lovelier 
time  for  the  first  glimpse  of  their  new  home,  yet  there  was 
an  echo  of  disapx>ointment  in  Harry's  voice  as  he  asked, 

"  Where 's  the  town  ?" 

They  had  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  description  given 
them  of  Merleville  by  Mr.  Sampson  Snow,  in  whose  great 
wagon  they  had  been  conveyed  over  the  twenty  miles  of  coun- 
try roads  that  lay  between  the  railway  and  there  new  home. 

"I  was  the  first  white  child  bom  in  the  town,"  said  Samp- 
■on.    "  I  know  every  foot  of  it  as  well  as  I  do  my  own  bam« 
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and  I  don't  want  no  better  place  to  live  in  than  Merlevillo, 
It  don't  lack  but  a  fraction  of  being  ten  miles  square.  Bight 
in  the  centre,  perhaps  a  leeUe  south,  there 's  about  the  pret- 
tiest pond  you  ever  saw.  There  are  some  first-rate  faxma 
there,  mine  is  one  of  them,  but  in  general  the  town  is  better 
calculated  for  pasturage  than  tillage.  I  shouldn't  wonder 
but  it  would  be  quite  a  manufacturing  place  too  after  a  spell, 
when  they  've  used  up  all  the  other  water  privileges  in  the 
State.  There 's  quite  a  fall  in  the  Merle  river,  just  before  it 
runs  into  the  pond.  We  've  got  a  fullin'-mill  and  a  grist-mill 
on  it  now.     They  'd  think  everything  of  it  in  your  country. 

"  There 's  just  one  meetin'-house  in  it.  That 's  where  your 
pa  11  preach  if  our  folks  oondude  to  hire  him  a  spell.  The 
land 's  about  all  taken  up,  though  it  haint  reached  the  high- 
est point  of  cultivation  yet.  The  town  is  set  off  into  nine 
school-districts,  and  I  consider  that  our  privileges  are  first- 
rata  And  if  it 's  nutting  and  squirrelrhunting  you  're  after, 
boys,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  apply  to  XJnde  Sampson,  and 
he  Tl  arrange  your  business  for  you." 

"Ten  miles  square  and  nine  school-districts!"  Boston 
could  be  nothing  to  it,  surely,  the  boys  thought  The  incon- 
sistency of  talking  about  pasturage  and  tillage,  nutting  and 
squirrel-hunting  in  the  populous  place  which  they  imagined 
Merleville  to  be,  did  not  strike  them.  This  was  Hterally  their 
first  glimpse  of  Merleville,  for  the  rain  had  kept  them  vrithin 
doors,  and  the  mist  had  hidden  all  things  the  day  before,  and 
now  they  looked  a  little  anxiously  for  the  city  they  had  pic- 
tured to  themselves. 

"But  Norman  1  Harry!  I  think  this  is  far  better  than  a 
town,"  said  Marian,  eagerly.  "Eh,  Graeme,  isna  yon  a 
bonny  water  ?" 

"  Ay,  it  s  grand,"  said  Graeme.  "  Norman,  this  is  far  bet- 
ter than  a  town." 

The  people  were  beginning  to  gather  to  service  by  this 
time ;  but  the  children  were  too  eager  and  too  busy  to  heed 
them  for  awhile.  With  an  interest  that  was  half  wonder,  half 
delighti,  Graeme  gazed  to  the  hills  and  the  water  and  tbo 
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lovely  sky.  It  might  be  the  "bonny  day" — the  mild  air  and 
the  sunshine,  and  the  new  fair  scene  before  her,  or  it  might 
be  the  knowledge  that  affcer  much  care,  and  many  perils,  they 
were  all  safe  together  in  this  quiet  place  where  they  were  to 
find  a  home  ;  she  scarce  knew  what  it  was,  but  her  heart  felt 
strangely  light,  and  lips  and  eyes  smiled  as  she  stood  there 
holding  one  of  Marian's  hands  in  hers,  while  the  other  wan 
dered  through  the  curls  of  Will's  golden  hair.  She  did  not 
speak  for  a  long  time ;  but  the  others  were  not  so  quiet,  but 
whispered  to  each  other,  and  pointed  out  the  objects  that 
pleased  them  most 

"Ton's  Merle  river,  I  suppose,  where  we  see  the  water 
glancing  through  the  trees." 

"  And  yonder  is  the  kirkyard,"  said  Marian^  gravely.  "  It  *s 
no'  a  bonny  place." 

"  It 's  bare  and  lonely-looking,"  said  Harry. 

"They  should  have  yew  trees  and  ivy  and  a  high  wall,  like 
where  mamma  is,"  said  Marian. 

"But  this  is  a  new  country;  things  are  different  here," 
said  Norman. 

But  isurely  they  might  have  treea" 
And  look,  there  are  cows  in  ii    The  gate  is  broken.    It 's 
a  pity." 

"Look  at  yon  road  that  goes  round  the  water,  and  then 
up  between  the  hills  through  the  wood.  That 's  bonny,  I  'm 
sure." 

"And  there 's  a  white  house,  just  where  the  road  goes  out 
of  sight.    I  would  like  to  live  there." 

"  Yes,  there  are  many  trees  about  it,  and  another  house 
on  this  side." 

And  so  they  talked  on,  till  a  familiar  voice  accosted  them. 
Their  friend  Mr.  Snow  was  standing  beside  them,  holding  a 
pretty,  but  delicate  Httle  gii-l,  by  the  hand.  He  had  been 
watching  them  for  some  time. 

"  Well  how  do  you  like  the  looks  of  things  ?  " 

"  It 's  bonny  here,"  said  Marian. 

♦*  Whor^  *s  the  tovrn  ?  "  asked  Harry,  promptly. 
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Mr.  Snow  made  a  motion  with  bis  head,  intended  to  indt 
cate  the  scene  before  them. 

"  Lacks  a  fraction  of  being  ten  miles  square." 

« It 's  aU  trees,"  said  little  WilL 

"  Wooden  country,  eh,  my  little  man  ?  " 

"  Country !  yes,  it 's  more  like  the  country  than  like  a 
town,"  said  Harry. 

"  Well,  yes.  On  this  side  of  the  water,  we  can  afford  to 
have  our  towns,  as  big  as  some  folks'  countries,"  said  Mr. 
Snow,  gravely. 

"  But  it  *s  like  no  town  I  ever  saw,"  said  Norman.  "  There 
are  no  streets,  no  shops,  no  market,  no  anything  that  makes 
a  town." 

"There 's  freedom  on  them  hills,"  said  Mr.  Snow,  waving  his 
hand  with  an  air. 

During  the  journey  the  other  day,  Mr.  Snow  and  the  lads 
had  discussed  many  things  together ;  among  the  rest,  the 
institutions  of  their  respective  countries,  and  Mr.  Snow  had, 
as  he  expressed  it,  "  Set  their  British  blood  to  bilin,"  by  hints 
about  "  aristocracy,"  "  despotism,"  and  so  on.  "  He  never 
had  had  such  a  good  time,"  he  said,  afterwards.  They  were 
a  little  firey,  but  first-rate  smart  boys,  and  as  good  natured 
as  kittens,  and  ho  meant  to  see  to  them.  He  meant  to 
amuse  himself  with  them  too,  it  seemed.  The  boys  fired  up 
at  once,  and  a  hot  answer  was  only  arrested  on  their  hps,  by 
the  timely  interference  of  Graeme. 

"  Whist,  Norman.  Harry,  mind  it  is  the  Sabbath-day,  and 
look  yonder  is  papa  coming  up  with  Judge  Merle,"  and  turn- 
ing smilingly  to  Mr.  Snow,  she  added,  "  We  like  the  place 
very  much.  It's  beautiful  everywhere.  It's  far  bonnier 
than  a  town.  I  'm  glad  there 's  no  town,  and  so  are  the  boys, 
though  they  were  disappointed  at  first" 

"  No  town  ?  "  repeated  Mr.  Snow. 

But  there  was  no  time  for  explanations.  Their  father  had 
reached  the  steps,  and  the  children  were  replying  to  the 
greeting  of  the  Judge.  Judge  Merle,  was  in  the  opinion  of 
the  majority,  the  greatest  man  in  MerleviUe,  if  not  in  the 
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counixy.  The  children  hod  made  his  acquaintanoe  on  Satur- 
day. He  had  brought  them  with  his  own  hands,  through 
the  rain,  a  pail  of  sweet  milk,  and  another  of  hominy,  a  oir- 
comstance  which  gave  them  a  high  idea  of  his  kindness  of 
heart,  but  which  sadly  overturned  all  their  preconceiyed  no- 
tions with  regard  to  the  dignity  of  his  office.  Janet,  who  looked 
on  the  whole  thing  as  a  proper  tribute  of  respect  to  the  min- 
ister, augured  weU  from  it,  what  he  might  expect  in  his  new 
parish,  and  congratulated  herself  accordingly.  The  children 
were  glad  to  see  him,  among  the  many  strangers  around 
them,  and  when  Mr.  Snow  gave  him  a  familiar  nod,  and  a, 
<'  Morning  Judge,"  Graeme  felt  a  little  inclined  ta  resent  the 
familiarity.  The  Judge  did  not  resent  it,  however.  On  the 
contrary,  when  Mr.  Snow,  nodding  sideways  toward  the  min- 
ister, said,  "  He  guessed  the  folks  would  get  about  fitted  this 
time,"  he  nodded  as  familiarly  back,  and  said,  "Ho  shouldn't 
wonder  if  they  did." 

There  are  no  such  churches  built  in  New  England  now, 
as  that  into  which  the  minister  and  his  children  were  led  by 
the  Judge.  It  was  very  large  and  high,  and  full  of  windows. 
It  was  the  brilliant  light  that  struck  the  children  first,  accus- 
tomed as  they  had  been  to  associate  with  the  Sabbath  wor- 
ship, the  dimness  of  their  father's  little  chax)el  in  Claj-ton. 
Norman  the  mathematician  was  immediately  seized  with  a 
perverse  desire  to  count  the  panes,  and  scandalized  Graemia 
by  communicating  to  her  the  result  of  his  calculation,  just  as 
her  father  rose  up  to  begin. 

How  many  people  there  were  in  the  high  square  pews,  and 
in  the  galleries,  and  even  in  the  narrow  aisle&  So  many, 
that  Graeme  not  dreaming  of  the  quiet  nooks  hidden  among 
the  hills  she  had  thought  so  beautiful,  wondered  where  they 
all  could  come  from.  Keen,  intelligent  faces,  many  of  them 
were,  that  turned  toward  the  minister  as  he  rose  ;  a  little 
hard  and  fixed,  perhaps,  those  of  the  men,  and  far  too  delicate, 
and  care-worn,  those  of  the  women,  but  earnest^  thoughtful 
facoSy  many  of  them  were,  and  kindly  withaL 

Afterwards — years  and  years  afterwards,  wTieii  ttia  V^^ktv^ii 
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had  to  shut  their  eyes  to  recall  their  father's  face,  as  it  gleamed 
down  upon  them  from  that  strange  high  pulpit,  the  old  people, 
used  to  talk  to  them  of  this  first  sermon  in  Merleville.  There 
was  a  charm  in  the  Scottish  accent,  and  in  the  earnest  manner 
of  the  minister,  which  won  upon  these  people  wonderfully.  It 
was  heart  speaking  to  heart,  an  earnest,  loving,  human 
heart,  that  had  sinned  and  had  been  forgiven,  that  had  suf- 
fered and  had  been  comforted ;  one  who,  through  all,  had  by 
God's  grace  struggled  upwards,  speaking  to  men  of  like  pas- 
sions and  necessities.  He  spoke  as  one  whom  God  had  given 
a  right  to  warn,  to  counsel,  to  console.  He  spoke  as  one 
who  must  give  account,  and  his  hearers  Hstened  earnestly. 
So  earnestly  that  Deacon  Fish  forgot  to  hear  for  Deacon 
Slowcome,  and  Deacon  Slowcome  forgot  to  hear  for  people 
generally.  Deacon  Sterne  who  seldom  forgot  anything  which 
he  believed  to  be  his  duty,  failed  for  once  to  prove  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  doctrine  by  comparing  it  with  his  own,  and 
received  it  as  it  fell  from  the  minister's  lips,  as  the  very  word 
of  God. 

"He  means  just  as  he  says,"  said  Mr.  Snow  to  young 
Mr.  Greenleaf,  as  he  overtook  him  in  going  home  that  after- 
noon. "  He  was  n't  talking  just  because  it  was  his  business 
to.  When  he  was  a  telling  us  what  mighty  things  the  grace 
of  God  can  do,  he  believed  it  himself,  I  guess." 
"  They  aU  do,  don't  they  ?"  said  Mr.  Greenleal 
**  Well,  I  do  n't  know.  They  all  say  they  do.  But  there 's 
Deacon  Fish  now,  "said  Mr.  Snow,  nodding  to  that  worthy, 
as  his  wagon  whirled  past,  "he  don't  begin  to  think  that 
grace  or  anything  else,  could  make  me  such  a  good  man  as 
he  is." 

Mr.  Greenleaf  laughed. 

"If  the  vote  of  the  town  was  taken,  I  guess  it  would  be 
decided  that  grace  would  n't  have  a  great  deal  to  do." 

"  Well,  the  town  would  make  a  mistake.  Deacon  Fish 
ain't  to  brag  of  for  goodness,  I  don't  think  ;  but  he 's  a  sight 
better  than  I  be.  But  see  here,  Squire,  don't  you  think  the 
mirminister  H  about  fit?  " 
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''  He  '11  fit  me^'*  said  tho  Squiro.  "  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
be  is  not  a  common  man.  But  he  won't  lit  tho  folks  here,  or 
they  won't  fit  him.  It  would  be  too  good  luok  if  he  were  to 
stay  here." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  about  that  There  are  folks  enough 
in  the  town  that  know  what 's  good  when  they  hear  it,  and 
I  guess  they  11  keep  him  if  they  can.  And  I  guess  he  11 
stay.  He  seems  to  like  the  look  of  things.  He  is  a  dreadful 
mild-spoken  man,  and  I  guess  he  won't  want  much  in  the 
way  of  pay.  I  guess  you  had  better  shell  out  some  yourself 
Squire,    /mean  to." 

"You  are  a  rich  man,  Mr.  Snow.     You  can  afford  it" 

"Come  now.  Squire,  that's  good.  I've  worked  harder 
for  every  dollar  I  *ve  got,  than  you  've  done  for  any  ten  you 
ever  earned." 

The  Squire  shook  his  head. 

"  You  don't  imderstand  my  kind  of  work,  or  you  would  n't 
say  so.  But  about  the  minister  ?  If  I  were  to  pledge  my- 
self to  any  amount  for  his  support,  I  should  feel  just  as 
though  I  were  in  a  measure  responsible  for  the  right  arrange- 
ment of  all  things  with  regard  to  his  salary,  and  the  paying 
of  it  Anything  I  have  to  do  with,  I  want  to  have  go  right 
along  without  any  trouble,  and  unless  Merleville  folks  do 
differently  than  they  have  so  far,  it  won't  be  so  in  this 
matter." 

"Yes,  I  should  n't  wonder  if  there  would  be  a  hitch  before 
long.    But  I  guess  you  'd  better  think  before  you  say  no.     I 
uess  it  11  pay  in  the  long  run." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Snow.  Ill  take  your  advice  and  think 
of  it,"  said  Mr.  Greenleaf,  as  Sampson  stopped  at  his  own 
gate.     He  watched  him  going  up  the  hilL 

"He 's  goin'  along  up  to  the  widow  Jones*  now,  1 11  bet 
I  should  n't  wonder  if  he  was  a  goin'  to  lose  me  my  chance 
of  getting  her  place.  It  kind  o'  seems  as  though  I  ought  to 
have  it ;  it  fits  on  so  nice  to  mine.  And  they  say  old  Skin- 
flint is  going  to  foreclose  right  off  1 11  have  to  make  things 
fit  pretty  tight  (his  winter ;  if  I  have  to  raise  the  cai\u    ^\x\i 
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it  does  seem  as  if  I  ought  to  have  it  Maybe  it 's  Celestia 
the  Squire  wants,  and  not  tiie  farm." 

He  came  back  to  dose  the  gate  which,  in  his  earnestness, 
he  had  forgotten,  and  leaned  for  a  moment  over  ii 

"Well,  now,  it  does  beat  alL  Here  have  I  been  foigetting 
all  about  what  I  have  heard  oyer  yonder  to  the  meeting- 
house. Deacon  Sterne  needn't  waste  no  more  words  to 
prove  total  depravity  to  ma  I  've  got  to  know  it  pretty  well 
Ity  this  time ; "  and,  with  a  sigh,  he  turned  toward  the  houaa 


CHAPTER    VII. 

rriHE  next  week  was  a  busy  one  to  alL  Mr.  Elliott^  dwt 
I  ing  that  time  took  up  his  residence  at  Judge  Merle's^ 
only  making  daily  visits  to  the  little  brown  house  behind  the 
elms  where  Janet  and  the  bairns  were  putting  things  to 
rights.  There  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done,  but  it  was  lovelj 
weather,  and  all  were  in  excellent  spirits,  and  each  did  some- 
thing to  help.  The  lads  broke  sticks  and  carried  water,  and 
Janet's  mammoth  washing  was  accomplished  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  ;  and  before  the  week  was  over  the  little  brown 
liouse  began  to  look  like  a  home. 

A  great  deal  besides  was  accomplished  this  week.  It  was 
not  all  devoted  to  helping,  by  the  boys.  Norman  caught 
three  squirrels  in  a  trap  of  his  own  invention,  and  Harry 
shot  as  many  with  Mr.  Snow's  wonderful  rifle.  They  and 
Mf>^"VTi  had  made  the  circuit  of  the  pond,  over  rocks,  through 
bushes  and  brambles,  over  brooks,  or  through  them,  as  the 
case  might  be.  They  came  home  tired  enough,  and  in  a 
state  which  naturally  suggested  thoughts  of  another  mammoth 
washing,  but  in  high  spirits  with  their  trip,  only  regretting 
that  Graeme  and  Janet  had  not  been  with  them.  It  was 
Saturday  night,  after  a  very  busy  week,  and  Janet  had  her 
own  ideas  about  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  ramble,  and  was 
not  a  little  put  out  with  them  for  "  their  thoughtless  ruining 
of  their  clothes  and  shoon."  But  the  minister  had  come 
home,  and  there  was  but  a  thin  partition  between  the  room 
that  must  serve  him  for  study  and  parlor,  and  the  general 
room  for  the  family,  and  they  got  oflf  with  a  slight  repri- 
mand, much  to  their  surprise  and  delight.  For  to  tell  the 
truth,  Janet's  patience  with  the  bairns,  exhaustless  in  moat 
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circumsiances,  was   wont  to  givo  way  iu  the  presence  of 
"torn  clothes  and  ruined  shoon." 

The  next  week  was  hardly  so  successful.  It  was  cold  and 
rainy.  The  gold  and  crimson  glories  of  the  forest  disappeared 
in  a  night,  and  the  earth  looked  gloomy  and  sad  under  a 
leaden  skv.  The  inconveniences  of  the  little  brown  house 
became  more  apparent  now.  It  had  been  declared,  at  first 
sights  the  very  w^orst  house  in  Merle ville,  and  so  it  was,  even 
under  a  clear  sky  and  brilliant  sunshine.  A  wretched  place 
it  looked  Tlie  windows  clattered,  the  chimney  smoked, 
latches  and  hinges  were  defective,  and  there  were  a  score  of 
other  evils,  which  Janet  and  the  lads  strove  to  remedy  with- 
out vexing  then*  father  and  Graeme.  A  very  poor  place  it 
was,  and  small  and  inconvenient  besides.  But  this  could 
not  be  cured,  and  therefore  must  be  endured.  The  house 
occupied  by  IVIr.  EUiott's  predecessor  had  been  burned  dowTi, 
and  the  little  brown  house  was  the  only  unoccupied  house  in 
the  village.  When  winter  should  be  over  something  might 
be  done  about  getting  another,  and  in  the  meantime  they 
must  make  the  best  of  it. 

The  people  were  wonderfully  kind.  One  man  came  to 
mend  windows  and  doors,  another  to  mend  the  chinmey. 
Orrin  Green  spent  two  days  in  banking  up  the  house. 
Deacons  Fish  and  Slowcome  sent  their  men  to  bring  up 
wood  ;  and  apples  and  chickens,  and  pieces  of  beef  were  sent 
in  by  some  of  the  village  people. 

There  were  some  drawbacks.  The  wood  was  green,  and 
made  more  smoke  than  heat ;  and  Janet  mortally  offended' 
Mr.  Green  by  giving  him  his  dinner  alone  in  the  kitchen. 
Every  latch  and  hinge,  and  pane  of  glass,  and  the  driving  of 
every  nail,  was  cliarged  and  deducted  from  the  half  year's 
salary,  at  prices  which  made  Janet's  indignation  overflow. 
This  latter  circumstance  was  not  known,  however,  till  the  half 
year  was  done  ;  and  in  the  meantime  it  helped  them  all 
through  this  dreary  time  to  find  their  new  friends  so  kind. 

In  the  course  of  time,  things  were  put  to  rights,  and  the 
tittle  bare  place  began   to  look  wonderfully  comfortabla 
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With  warm  carpets  on  the  floors,  and  warm  curtains  on  the 
windows,  with  stools  ahd  sofas,  and  tables  made  ont  of  pack- 
ing boxes,  disguised  in  various  ways,  it  began  to  have  a  look 
of  home  to  them  alL 

The  rain  and  the  clouds  passed  away,  too,  and  the  last 
part  of  November  was  a  long  and  lovely  Indian  summer. 
Then  the  explorations  of  the  boys  were  renewed  with  delight. 
Qraeme  and  Bosie  and  Will  went  with  the  rest,  and  even 
Janet  was  beguiled  into  a  nutting  excursion  one  afternoon. 
She  enjoyed  it,  too,  and  voluntarily  confessed  ii  It  was  a 
fair  view  to  look  over  the  pond  and  the  village  lying  so 
quietly  in  the  valley,  with  the  kirk  looking  down  upon  it 
from  abova  It  was  a  flne  country,  nobody  could  deny  ;  but 
Janet's  eyes  were  sad  enough  as  she  gazed,  and  her  voice 
shook  as  she  said  it,  for  the  thought  of  home  was  strong  at 
her  heart 

In  this  month  they  made  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  geography  of  the  place,  and  with  the  kindly  in- 
mates of  many  a  farm-house  besides.  And  a  happy  month 
it  was  for  them  alL  One  night  they  watched  the  sun  set 
between  red  and  wavering  douds,  and  the  next  day  woke  to 
behold  "  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  snow."  Far  away 
to  the  highest  hill-top  ;  dowu  to  the  very  verge  of  pond  and 
brook ;  on  every  bush,  and  tree,  and  knoll,  and  over  every 
silesnt  valley,  lay  the  white  garment  of  winter.  How  strange ) 
how  wonderful  I  it  seemed  to  their  unaccustomed  eyes. 

"  It  'minds  me  of  white  grave-clothes,"  said  Marian,  with  a 
shndder. 

**Whisti  Menie,"  said  her  sister.  "It  makes  me  think 
of  how  full  the  air  will  be  of  bonnie  white  angels  at  the 
resurrection-day.  Just  watch  the  flakes  floating  so  quietly  in 
the  air." 

"  But,  Graeme,  the  angels  will  be  going  up,  and " 

"  Well,  one  can  hardly  teU  by  looking  at  them,  whether  the 
snow-flakes  are  coming  down  or  going  up,  they  float  about 
80  silently.  They  mind  me  of  beautiful  and  peaceful 
things." 
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**  Bat,  Graeme,  it  looks  cokl  and  dreary,  and  all  the  bonuie 
flowers  are  covered  in  the  dark.*' 

"Menie!  There  are  no  flctvers  to  be  covered  now,  and 
the  earth  is  weary  ^ith  her  summer  work,  and  will  rest  and 
sleep  tmder  the  bonnie  white  snow.  And,  dear,  you  mnstna 
think  of  drcar\*  things  when  you  look  out  upon  the  snow, 
for  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  see  the  green  grass  and 
the  bonnie  flowers  again,"  and  Graeme  sighed. 

Bat  it  was  with  a  shout  of  delight  that  the  boys  plonged 
headlong  into  it,  rolling  and  tumbling  and  tossing  it  at 
one  another  in  a  way  that  was  "  perfect  roination  to  their 
clothes  ; "  and  yet  Janet  had  not  the  heart  to  forbid  it  It 
was  a  holiday  of  a  new  kind  to  them  ;  and  their  enjoyment 
was  crowned  and  completed  when,  in  the  afternoon,  Mr. 
Snow  came  down  with  his  box-sleigh  and  his  two  handsome 
greys  to  give  them  a  sleigh-ride.  There  was  room  for  them 
all,  and  for  Mr.  Snow's  little  Emily,  and  for  half  a  dozen 
besides  had  they  been  there  ;  so,  well  wrapped  up  with 
blankets  and  buffialo-robes,  away  they  went  Was  there  ever 
anything  so  delightful,  so  exhilarating?  Even  Graeme 
laughed  and  clapped  her  hands,  and  the  greys  flew  over  the 
gpround,  and  passed  every  sleigh  and  sledge  on  the  road. 

"  The  bonnie  creatures ! "  she  exclaimed  ;  and  Mr.  Snow, 
who  loved  his  greys,  and  was  proud  of  them,  took  the  oft- 
repeated  exclamation  as  a  compliment  to  himself  and  drove 
in  a  way  to  show  his  favorites  to  the  best  advantage.  Away 
they  went,  up  hiU  and  down,  through  the  village  and  over 
the  bridge,  past  the  mill  to  the  woods,  where  the  tall  hem- 
locks and  cedars  stood  dressed  in  white  "like  brides."  Marian 
had  no  thought  of  sorrowful  things  in  her  heart  now.  They 
came  home  again  the  other  way,  past  Judge  Merle's  and  the 
school-house,  singing  and  laughing  in  a  way  that  made  the 
sober-minded  boys  and  girls  of  Merleville,  to  whom  sleigh-rid- 
ing was  no  novelty,  turn  round  in  astonishment  as  they  passed, 
rhe  people  in  the  store,  and  the  people  in  the  blacksmith's 
•hop,  and  even  the  old  ladies  in  their  warm  kitchens,  opened 
&o  docnt  and  looked  out  to  see  the  cause  of  the  pleasant  ap* 
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roar.  All  were  mony,  aiid  all  gave  voice  to  their  mirth  except 
Mr.  Snow's  httlo  Emilv,  and  she  was  too  full  of  astonishment 
at  ihe  others  to  think  of  saying  anytliing  herself.  But  none 
of  thepi  enjoyed  the  ride  more  than  she,  though  it  was  not 
her  first  by  many.  None  of  them  all  remembered  it  so  well, 
or  spoke  of  it  so  often.  It  was  the  beginning  of  sleigh-rid- 
ing to  theiQ,  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  to  Httle 
Emily. 

"  Isna  she  a  queer  httle  creature  ?  "  whispered  Han-y  to 
(Iraeme,  as  her  great  black  eyes  turned  from  one  to  anothez 
full  of  grave  wonder. 

"  She 's  a  bonnie  Httle  creature/'  said  Graeme,  caressing 
ihe  Httle  hand  that  had  foimd  its  way  to  hers,  "  and  good, 
too,  I  'm  sure." 

"  Grandma  don't  think  so,"  said  the  child,  gravely. 

"  No  I "  exclaimed  Harry.     "  What  bad  things  do  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  drop  stitches  and  look  out  of  the  window,  and  I  hate 
t^  pick  over  beana" 

Harry  whistled. 

"  What  an  awful  wee  sinner  I  And  does  your  grandma 
punish  you  ever  ?    Does  she  whip  you  ?  " 

The  child's  black  eyes  flashed. 

"She  daren't  Father  wouldn't  let  her.  She  gives  me 
stints,  and  sends  me  to  bed." 

"  The  Turk  I "  exclaimed  Harry.  "  Rim  away  from  her, 
and  come  and  bide  with  us." 

•*Hush,  Harry,"  said  Graeme,  softly,  "grandma  is  Mr. 
Snow's  mother." 

There  was  a  pause.  In  a  Httle  Emily  spoke  for  the  first 
time  of  her  own  accord. 

"  There  are  no  children  at  our  house,"  said  she. 

"Poor  wee  lammie,  and  you  arc  lonely  sometimes,"  said 
Graeme. 

"Yes;  when  father's  gone  and  motlier's  sick  Then 
there's  nobody  but  grandma." 

"  Have  you  a  doll  ?  "  asked  Menie. 

"  No  :  I  have  a  kitten,  though." 
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^Ahl  you  must  come  and  play  with  my  dolL  She  is  a 
perfect  beaaty,  and  her  name  is  Flora  Macdonald." 

Menie's  doll  had  become  much  more  valuable  in  her  esti- 
mation fidnce  she  had  created  such  a  sensation  among  the 
little  Merleville  girls. 

"  Will  you  come  ?  Mr.  Snow,"  she  said,  dimbing  upon  the 
front  seat  which  Norman  shared  with  the  driver,  "won't 
you  let  your  httle  girl  come  and  see  my  doll  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes ;  I  guess  so.  If  she 's  half  as  pretty  as  you 
are,  she  is  well  worth  seeing." 

Menie  was  down  again  in  a  minute. 

"  Yes,  you  may  come,  ho  says.  And  bring  your  kitten, 
and  we  11  play  all  day.  Graeme  leta  us,  and  doesna  send  us 
to  bed.    Will  you  Hko  to  come  ?  " 

*'  Yes,"  said  the  child,  quickly,  but  as  gravely  as  ever. 

They  stopped  at  the  little  brown  house  at  last,  with  a 
shout  that  brought  their  father  and  Janet  out  to  see.  All 
sprang  lightly  down.    Little  Emily  staid  alone  in  the  sleigh. 

« Is  this  your  little  girl,  Mr.  Snow  ?  "  said  Mr.  EUiott,  tak- 
ing the  child's  hand  in  his.  Emily  looked  in  his  &ce  as 
gravely  and  quietly  as  sho  hod  been  looking  at  the  children 
all  the  afternoon. 

"  Yes  ;  she 's  your  Marian's  age,  and  looks  a  Httle  like  her, 
too.    Don't  you  think  so  Mrs.  Nasmyth  ?" 

Janet,  thus  appealed  to,  looked  kindly  at  the  child. 

*'  She  might,  if  she  had  any  flesh  on  her  bones,"  said  she. 
**  Well,  she  don't  look  ragged,  that 's  a  fact,"  said  her  father. 

The  cold,  which  had  brought  the  roses  to  the  cheeks  of 
the  little  Elliotts,  had  given  Emily  a  blue,  pinched  look, 
which  it  made  her  father's  heart  ache  to  see. 

"  Thtf  bairn 's  cold.  Let  her  come  in  and  warm  herself 
said  Janet,  promptly.  There  was  a  chorus  of  entreaties 
from  the  children. 

*•  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  ought  to  wait  My  horses  don't 
jikB  to  stand  much,"  said  Mr.  Snow. 

**  Never  mind  waiting.    If  it 's  too  far  for  us  to  take  her 
Amu^  jroa  csas  coim^  down  for  her  in  the  evening." 
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Emily  lookod  at  her  father  wistfully. 

"  Would  you  hke  to  stay,  dear  ?  "  asked  ha 

**  Yes,  sir."  And  she  was  lifted  out  of  the  sleigh  by  Janet^ 
and  carried  into  the  house,  and  kissed  before  she  was  set 
down. 

^  1 11  be  along  down  after  dark,  sometime,"  said  Mr.  Snow 
as  he  drove  away. 

Little  Emily  had  never  heard  so  much  noise,  at  least  so 
much  pleasant  noise,  before.  Mr.  Elliott  sat  down  beside  the 
bright  wood  fire  in  the  kitchen,  with  Marian  on  one  knee 
and  the  httle  stranger  on  the  other,  and  listened  to  the 
exclamations  of  one  and  all  about  the  sleigh  ride. 

"  And  hae  you  nothing  to  say,  my  bonnie  wee  lassie  ?  "  said 
he  pushing  back  the  soft,  brown  hair  from  the  httle  grave 
face.     "  What  is  your  name,  httle  one  ?  " 

"  Emily  Snow  Arnold,"  answered  she,  promptly. 

"  Emily  Arnold  Snow,"  said  Menic,  laughing. 

"  No ;  Emily  Snow  Arnold.  Grandma  says  I  am  not 
father's  own  httle  girL     My  father  is  dctkl" 

She  looked  grave,  and  so  did  the  rest- 

"  But  it  is  just  the  same.     He  loves  you." 

"  O,  yes ! "    There  was  a  bright  look  in  the  eyes  for  once. 

"And  you  love  him  all  the  same  ?  " 

"  O,  yes." 

So  it  waa  Sampson  Snow,  with  love  enough  in  his  heart 
for  half  a  dozen  children,  had  none  of  his  own,  and  it  was 
all  lavished  on  this  child  of  his  wife,  and  she  loved  hin^ 
dearly.  But  they  did  not  have  "good  times"  up  at  theii 
house  the  httle  girl  confided  to  Graeme. 

"  Mother  is  sick  most  of  the  time,  and  grandma  is  cross 
always  ;  and,  if  it  was  n't  for  father,  I  don't  know  what  we 
fhould  do." 

Indeed,  they  did  not  have  good  times.  Old  Mrs.  Snow 
had  always  been  strong  and  healthy,  altogether  imconsdous 
of  "  nerves,"  and  she  could  have  no  sympathy  and  very  httie 
pity  for  his  son's  sickly  wife.  She  had  never  liked  her,  even 
when  she  was  a  girl,  and  her  girlhood  was  past,  and  she  hsyd 
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boen  a  sorrowful  widow  before  ber  son  brought  Ler  home  as 
his  wife.  So  old  Mrs.  Snow  kept  her  place  at  the  head  of  the 
household,  and  was  hard  on  everybody,  but  more  especially 
•>n  her  6on*s  wife  and  her  httie  girl  If  there  had  boen  chil- 
iren,  she  might  have  been  different ;  but  she  almost  resented 
her  son's  warm  affection  for  his  Httle  step-daughter.  At  any( 
rate  she  was  determined  that  Httle  £mOy  should  be  brought 
up  as  children  used  to  be  brought  up  when  she  was  young, 
and  not  spoiled  by  oTer-indulgenoo  as  her  mother  had  been ; 
and  the  process  was  not  a  pleasant  one  to  any  of  them,  and 
"good  times  "  were  few  and  far  between  at  their  house. 

Her  acquaintance  with  the  minister*s  children  ^as  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  life  to  Emily.  Her  Either  openini  his  eyes 
with  astonishment  when  he  came  into  Janet's  bright  kitchen 
that  night  and  heard  his  httle  girl  laughing  and  clapping  her 
hau'ls  as  merrily  as  any  of  them.  If  anything  had  been 
needed  to  deepen  his  interest  in  them  all,  their  kindness  to 
ilie  child  would  hare  done  it ;  and  from  that  day  the  minister 
fuid  his  children,  and  Mr&  Nasmyth,  too,  had  a  fine  and 
true  friend  iL  Mr.  Snow. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

FROM  the  time  of  their  anival,  the  minister  and  his  family 
excited  great  curiosity  and  interest  among  the  good 
people  of  Merlevillc.  The  minister  himself,  as  Mr.  Snow 
told  Mrs.  Nasmyth,  was  "  jx)pular."  Not>  however,  that  any 
one  among  them  all  thought  him  faultless,  unless  Mr.  Snow 
himself  did.  Every  old  lady  in  the  town  saw  something  in 
him,  which  she  not  secretly  deplored.  Indeed,  they  were 
more  unanimous,  with  regard  to  the  minister's  faults,  than 
old  ladies  generally  are  on  important  subjects.  The  matter 
was  dispassionately  discussed  at  several  successive  sewing- 
drcles,  and  when  Mrs,  Page,  summing  up  the  evidence,  sol- 
emnly declared,  "that  though  the  minister  was  a  good 
man,  and  a  good  preacher,  he  lacked  considerable  in  some 
things  which  go  to  make  a  man  a  good  pastor,"  there  was 
scarcely  a  dissenting  voice. 

Mrs.  Merle  had  ventured  to  hint,  that,  "  they  could  not  ex- 
pect everything  in  one  man,"  but  her  voice  went  for  nothing, 
as  one  of  the  minister's  offences  was,  having  been  several 
times  in  at  the  Judge's,  while  he  sinfully  neglected  others  of 
his  flock. 

"  It 's  handy  by,"  ventured  IVIrs.  Merle,  again.  But  the 
Judge's  wife  was  no  match  for  the  blacksmith's  lady,  and  it 
was  agreed  by  all,  that  whatever  else  the  minister  might  be, 
he  was  "  no  hand  at  visiting."  True  he  had  divided  tlie 
town  into  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  regularly  meeting  the 
people,  and  it  was  his  custom  to  annoimce  from  the  pulpit, 
the  neighborhood  in  which,  on  certain  days,  he  might  be  ex- 
pected. But  that  of  course,  was  a  formal  matter,  and  not  ot 
all  like  the  affection  ate  intcrcour'o  that  ou<i:ht  to  exist  bo* 
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tween  a  pastor  and  his  people.  "  He  might  preach  like 
Paul,"  said  Mrs.  Page,  "  but  unless  on  week  days  ho  water- 
ed the  seed  sown,  with  a  word  in  season,  the  harvest  would 
never  be  gathered  in.  The  minister's  face  ought  to  be  a  fa- 
miliar sight  in  every  household,  or  the  youth  would  never 
be  brought  into  the  fold,"  and  the  lady  sighed,  at  the  case  of 
the  youth,  scattered  over  the  ten  miles  square  of  Merleville. 
The  minister  was  not  sinning  in  ignorance  either,  for  she 
herself  had  told  him  his  duty  in  this  respect 

''  And  what  did  he  say  ?"  asked  some  ona 

**  Oh !  he  did  n't  say  much,  but  I  could  see  that  his  con- 
acience  was  n't  easy.  However,  there  has  been  no  improve- 
ment yet,"  she  added,  with  grave  severity. 

"  He  hain't  got  a  horse,  and  I  Ve  heard  say,  that  deacon 
Fish  charges  him  six  cents  a  mile  for  his  horse  and  cutter, 
whenever  he  has  it.  He  could  n*t  afford  to  ride  round  much 
at  that  rate,  on  five  hundred  dollars  a  year." 

This  bold  speech  was  ventured  by  Miss  BebeccaPettimore, 
Mrs.  Captain  Liscome's  help,  who  took  turns  with  that  lady, 
in  attending  the  scwing-cirde.  But  it  was  well  known,  that 
she  was  always  "  on  the  off  side,"  and  Mrs.  Page  deigned  no 
reply.    There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

"  Eli  heard  Mr.  Snow  say  so,  in  Page's  shop  yesterday," 
iLdded  Rebecca,  who  always  gave  her  authority,  when  she  re- 
peated an  item  of  news.    Mrs.  Fish,  took  her  up  sharply. 

"Sampson  Snow  had  better  let  the  minister  have  his 
horse  and  cutter,  if  he  can  afford  to  do  it,  for  nothing.  Mr. 
Pish  can't" 

"  My  goodness,  Mis*  Fish,  I  would  n't  have  said  a  word, 
if  I  'd  thought  you  were  here,"  said  Rebecca,  with  an  embar- 
rassed UiugL 

**  Mr.  Snow  often  drives  the  minister,  and  thinks  himself 
well  paid,  just  to  have  a  talk  with  him,"  said  a  pretty  black- 
eyed  girl,  trying  to  cover  Rebecca's  retreat  But  Rebecca 
would  n't  retreat 

'*1  didn't  mean  any  offence,  Mis'  Fish,  and  if  it  ain't  so 
mboat  £be  deacon,  jon  can  say  so  now,  before  it  goes  farther.*' 
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Bat  it  was  not  to  be  contradicted,  and  that  Mrs.  Fish  well 
knew,  though  what  business  it  was  of  anybody's,  and  why  the 
minister,  who  seemed  to  be  well  of^  should  n't  pay  for  the  use 
of  a  horse  and  cutter,  she  could  n't  understand.  The  subject 
was  changed  by  Mrs.  Slowcome. 

''  He  must  have  piles  and  piles  of  old  sermons.  It  don't 
seem  as  though  he  needs  to  spend  as  much  time  in  his  study, 
08  Mrs.  Nasmyth  tells  about." 

Here  there  was  a  murmur  of  dissent.  Would  sermons 
loade  for  the  British,  be  such  as  to  suit  freo-bom  American 
citizens?  the  children  of  the  Puritans  ?  The  prevailing  feel- 
ing was  agamst  such  a  supposition. 

"  Old  or  new,  I  like  them,"  said  Celestia  Jones,  the  pretty 
black-eyed  girl,  who  had  spoken  before.  "  And  so  do  others^ 
who  are  better  judges  than  I." 

"  Squire  Greenleaf,  I  suppose,"  said  Ruby  Fox,  in  a  louJ 
whisper.  "  Ho  was  up  there  last  Sunday  night ;  she  has  bcei 
aching  to  tell  it  all  the  afternoon." 

Celestia's  black  eyes  flashed  fire  at  the  speaker,  and  the  sly 
Buby  said  no  more.  Indeed,  there  was  no  more  said  about 
the  sermons,  for  that  they  were  something  for  the  MerleviUe 
people  to  be  proud  of,  all  agreed.  Mr.  Elliott's  preaching 
had  filled  the  old  meeting-house.  People  who  had  never 
been  regular  churchgoers  came  now  ;  some  from  out  of  the 
town,  even.  Young  Squire  Greenleaf,  who  seemed  to  have  the 
prospect  of  succeeding  Judge  Merle,  as  the  great  man  of 
MerleviUe,  had  brought  over  the  judges  from  Rixford,  and 
they  had  dined  at  the  minister's,  and  had  come  to  church  on 
Sunday.  Young  Squire  Greenleaf  was  a  triumph  of  himself. 
He  had  never  been  at  meeting  "  much,  if  any,"  since  he  had 
completed  his  legal  studies.  If  he  ever  did  go,  it  was  to  the 
Episcopal  church  at  Bixford,  which,  to  the  liberal  Mrs.  Page, 
looked  considerably  like  coquetting  with  the  scarlet  woman. 
Now,  he  hardly  ever  lost  a  Sunday,  besides  going  sometimes 
to  conference  meetings,  and  making  frequent  visits  to  the 
minister's  house.  Having  put  all  these  things  together,  and 
considered  the  matter,  Mrs.  Page  came  to  tliQ  coudm^cm^ 
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that  the  squire  was  not  in  so  hopeless  a  condition  as  she  had 
been  wont  to  suppose,  a  fact,  which  on  this  occasion,  she  took 
the  opportunity  of  rejoicing  OTer.  The  rest  rejoiced  too. 
There  was  a  mormnr  of  dissent  from  Miss  Pettimore,  bat  it 
passed  unnoticed,  as  usuaL  There  was  a  gleam  which  look- 
ed a  Httle  like  scorn,  in  the  black  eyes  of  Miss  Celestia,  which 
said  more  plainly  than  Miss  Pettimore's  words  could  have 
done,  that  the  squire  was  better  now,  than  the  most  in 
^ferleviQe,  but  like  a  wise  young  person  as  she  was,  she  ex- 
pended all  her  scornful  glances  on  the  shirt  sleeve  she  was 
making,  and  said  nothing. 

The  minister  was  then  allowed  to  rest  a  little  while,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  feunily  were  discussed,  with  equal  in- 
terest Upon  the  whole,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  pretty 
favorable.  But  Mrs.  Page  and  her  friends  were  not  quite 
satisfied  with  Graeme.  As  the  minister's  eldest  daughter, 
and  "  serious,"  they  were  disposed  to  overlook  her  youtbfol- 
ness,  and  g^ve  her  a  prominent  place  in  their  circle.  But 
Graeme  hung  back,  and  would  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  take 
such  honor  to  herself  and  so  some  said  she  was  proud,  and 
some  said  she  was  only  shy.  But  she  was  kindly  dealt  with, 
even  by  Mrs.  Page,  for  her  loving  care  of  the  resfc  of  the  chil- 
dren^  had  won  for  her  the  love  of  many  a  motherly  heart 
among  these  kind  people.  And  she  was  after  all  but  a  child, 
little  more  than  fifteen. 

There  were  numberless  stories  afloat  about  the  boys, — their 
mirth,  their  mischief,  their  good  scholarship,  their  respect 
and  obedience  to  their  father,  which  it  was  not  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  ladies  assembled  to  repeat  and  discusa  The 
boys  had  visited  faithfully  through  the  parish,  if  their  father 
had  not,  and  almost  everywhere  they  had  won  for  them- 
selves a  welcome.  It  is  true,  there  had  been  one  or  two 
rather  serious  scraixjs,  in  which  they  had  involved  themselves, 
and  other  lads  of  the  village ;  but  kind-hearted  people  forgot 
the  mischief  sooner  than  the  mirth,  and  Norman  and  Harry 
Iran?  rai7jx>pular  among  old  and  yoimg. 
I  Sat  the  wonder  ol  wonders,  the  riddle  that  none  could 
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'read,  the  anomaly  in  Morleville  society  was  Janet,  or  Iklrs. 
Nasmyth,  as  she  was  generally  called.  In  refusing  one  of  tho 
many  invitations  which  she  had  shared  with  the  minister  and 
Graeme,  she  had  thought  fit  to  g^ve  society  in  general  a  pecu  . 
of  her  mind.  She  was,  she  said,  the  minister's  senanti  and 
kenned  her  place  better  than  to  offer  to  take  her  tea  vdth  him 
in  any  strange  house  ;  she  was  obliged  for  the  invitation  aU 
the  same. 

"  Servant  I "  echoed  Mrs.  Sterne's  help,  who  was  staying  to 
pass  the  evening,  while  her  mistress  went  home  "  to  see  about 
supper." 

Ajid,  "  servant  I "  edioed  the  young  lady  who  assisted  Mrs. 
Merle  in  her  household  affairs. 

''  1 11  let  them  see  that  I  think  myself  just  as  good  as 
Queen  Victoria,  li  Ido  hve  out,"  said  another  dignified  aux- 
iliary. 

"She  must  be  a  dreadful  mean-spirited  creatuic" 

"  Why,  they  do  say  she  'U  brush  them  great  boys*  shoes. 
I  saw  her  myself,  through  the  study  door,  pull  off  Mr.  EUiott's 
boots  as  humble  as  could  be." 

"  To  see  that  httle  girl  pouring  tea  when  there 's  company, 
and  Mrs.  Nasmyth  not  sitting  down.    It 's  ridiculous." 

"  I  would  n't  do  so  for  the  President ! " 

*•  Well,  they  seem  to  think  everything  of  her,"  said  Miss 
Fettimore,  speaking  for  the  first  time  in  this  connection. 

"  Why,  yes,  sne  does  just  what  she  has  a  mind  to  about 
house.  And  the  way  them  children  hang  about  her,  and  fuss 
over  her,  I  never  see.  They  tell  her  everything,  and  these 
boys  mind  her,  as  they  do  their  father." 

"And  if  any  one  comes  to  pay  his  minister's  tax,  it's 
always,   'ask  IVIrs.  Nasmyth,'  or,  *Mrs.  Nasmyth  will  tell 

you. 

"  They  could  n't  get  along  without  her.  If  I  was  her  I  'd 
show  them  that  I  was  as  good  as  them,  and  no  servant." 

"  She 's  used  to  it.  She 's  been  brought  up  so.  But  now 
that  she 's  got  her6^  I  should  think  she  'd  be  sick  of  it" 

•' I  suppose  'servant  ^  tbere^  means  pivttv  mvxdw^WV  ^YiA^f" 
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does  here.    There  don't  seem  io  be  difference  enough  to  talk 
about,"  said  Rebecca. 

"  I  see  considerable  difference,"  said  Mrs.  Merle's  young 
lady. 

"It  beats  all,"  said  another. 

Yes,  it  did  beat  all.  It  was  incomprehensible  to  these 
dignified  people,  how  Janet  could  openly  acknowledge  herself 
'a  servant,  and  yet  retain  her  self-respect.  And  that  "  Mrs. 
Nasmyth  thought  considerable  of  herself,"  many  of  the  curious 
ladies  of  Merleville  had  occasion  to  know.  The  relations  ex* 
isting  between  her  and  "the  bairns,"  could  not  easily  be 
understood.  She  acknowledged  herself  their  servant,  yet  she 
reproved  them  when  they  deserved  it,  and  that  sharply.  She 
enforced  obedience  to  all  rules,  and  governed  in  all  household 
matters,  none  seeking  to  dispute  her  right.  They  went  to 
her  at  all  times  with  their  troubles  and  their  pleasures,  and 
she  sympathized  \dih  them,  advised  them,  or  consoled 
them,  as  the  case  might  need.  That  they  were  as  the  very 
apple  of  her  eye,  was  evident  to  all,  and  that  they  loved  her 
dearly,  and  respected  her  entirely,  none  could  foil  to  see. 

There  were  stories  going  about  in  the  village  to  prove  that 
she  had  a  shaq)  tongue  in  her  head,  and  this  her  warmest 
friends  did  not  seek  to  deny.  Of  course,  it  was  the  duty  of 
all  tlie  female  part  of  the  congregation  to  visit  at  the  minis- 
ter's house,  and  to  give  such  advice  and  assistance,  with  re- 
gard to  the  arrangements,  as  might  seem  to  be  required  of 
uhem.  It  is  possible  they  took  more  interest  in  the  matter 
than  if  there  l^ad  been  a  mistress  in  the  house.  "  More  liber- 
ties," Janet  indignantly  declared,  and  after  the  first  visitation 
or  two  she  resolutely  set  her  face  against  what  she  called  the 
answering  of  impertinent  questions.  According  to  her  own 
confession,  she  gave  to  several  of  them,  whose  interest  in  their 
piflGairs  was  expressed  without  due  discretion,  a  "  downsetiing," 
and  Graeme  and  the  boys,  and  even  Mr.  EUiott^  had  an  idea 
that  a  downsetting  from  Janet  must  be  something  serious. 
It  is  true  her  victims'  ignorance  of  the  Scottish  tongue  must 
JbiV9  iakga  the  edge  a  little  off  her  Bhaq^  words,  but  there  was 
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no  mistokiiig  her  indignant  testimony,  as  regarding  "  upset" 
tin*  bodies,"  and  "meddlesome  bodies,"  that  bestowed  too 
much  time  on  their  neighbors'  afiEiedrs,  and  there  was  some  in* 
dignation  felt  and  expressed  on  the  subject 

But  she  had  her  friends,  and  that  not  a  few,  for  sweet  words 
and  soft  came  very  naturally  to  Janet's  Hps  when  her  heart 
was  touched,  and  this  always  happcne<l  to  her  in  the  presence 
of  suffering  and  sorrow,  and  many  were  the  sad  and  sick  that 
her  kind  words  comforted,  and  her  willing  hands  reheved. 
For  every  sharp  word  brought  up  against  her,  there  could  be 
told  a  kindly  deed,  and  Janet's  friends  were  the  most  numer- 
ous at  the  sewing-circle  that  night. 

MerleviUe  was  by  no  means  on  the  outskirts  of  civilizationy 
though  viewed  from  the  high  hill  on  which  the  old  meeting^ 
house  stood,  it  seemed  to  the  children  to  be  surrounded  with 
woods.  But  between  the  hills  lay  many  a  fertile  valley.  Ex- 
cept toward  the  west^  where  the  hills  became  mountains,  it 
was  laid  out  into  farms,  nearly  all  of  which  were  occupied, 
and  very  pleasant  homes  some  of  these  farmhouses  were. 
The  village  was  not  largo  enough  to  have  a  society  within  it- 
self independent  of  the  dwellers  on  these  farms,  and  all  the 
people,  even  to  the  borders  of  the  "  ten  miles  square,"  con- 
sidered themselves  neighbors.  They  were  very  socially 
inclined,  for  the  most  part,  and  Merleville  was  a  veiy  pleasant 
place  to  Hvo  in. 

Winter  was  the  time  for  \'isiting.  There  was  very  Httle 
formality  in  their  entertainments.  Nuts  and  apples,  or  dough- 
nuts and  cheese,  was  usually  the  extent  of  their  efforts  in  the 
way  of  refreshments,  except  on  sj^ecial  occasions,  when  formal 
invitations  were  given.  Then,  it  must  bo  confessed,  the  chief 
aim  of  each  housekeeper  seemed  to  be  to  surpass  all  othera 
in  the  excellence  and  variety  of  the  good  things  provided. 
But  for  the  most  part  no  iavitations  were  given  or  needed, 
they  dropped  in  on  one  another  in  a  friendly  way. 

The  minister's  family  wore  not  overlooked.  Scarcely  an 
evening  passed  but  some  of  their  neighbors  came  in.  Indeed, 
*inB  happened  too  frequently  for  JaneVs  pa\iQiLC\  Ist  ^<^ 
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Borely  begrudged  the  time  taken  from  the  minister's  bookfi^ 
to  the  entertainment  of  "ilka  idle  body  that  took  leave  to 
come  in."  It  gave  her  great  delight  to  see  him  really  inter- 
ested with  visitors,  but  she  set  her  face  against  his  being 
troubled  at  all  hours  on  every  day  in  the  week. 

"  If  it 's  anything  particular  1 11  tell  the  minister  you  *re 
here/'  she  used  to  say  ;  **  but  he  bade  the  bairns  be  quieti 
and  I  doubt  he  wouldna  like  to  be  disturbed.  Sit  down  a 
minute,  and  1 11  speak  to  Miss  Graeme,  and  I  dare  say  the 
minister  will  be  at  leisure  shortly." 

Generally  the  visitor,  by  no  means  displeased,  sat  down  in 
her  bright  kitchen  for  a  chat  with  her  and  the  children.  It 
was  partly  these  evening  visits  that  won  for  Mrs.  Nasmyth 
her  popularity.  Even  in  her  gloomy  days — and  she  had 
some  days  gloomy  enough  about  this  time — she  would  exert 
herself  on  such  an  occasion,  and  with  the  help  of  the  young 
people  the  visitor  was  generally  well  entertained.  Such 
singing  of  songs,  such  telling  of  tales,  such  discuasions  cja 
were  carried  on  in  the  pleasant  firelight  I  There  was  no  such 
hing  as  time  lagging  there,  and  often  the  nine  o'clock  wor- 
ship came  before  the  visitor  was  aware. 

Even  Judge  Merle  and  young  Squire  Greenleaf  were  some- 
times detained  in  the  kitchen,  if  they  happened  to  come  in  on 
a  night  when  the  minister  was  more  than  usually  engaged. 

"  For  you  see,  sir,"  said  she,  on  one  occasion,  "  what  with 
oe  thing  and  what  with  anither,  the  minister  has  had  so  many 
interruptions  this  week  already,  that  I  dinna  like  to  disturb 
him.  But  if  you  11  sit  down  here  for  a  minute  or  two,  I  dare- 
say hell  be  ben  and  I'll  speak  to  Miss  Graeme." 

"  Mr.  Elliott  seems  a  dose  student,"  said  the  Judge,  as  he 
took  the  offered  seat  by  the  fire. 

"  Ay,  is  he.     Though  if  you  are  like  the  lave  o'  the  folk, 

you  11  think  no  more  o*  him  for  that.    Folk  o'  my  country 

judge  o'  a  minister  by  the  time  he  spends  in  his  study ; 

but  here  he  seems  hardly  to  be  thought  to  be  in  the  way  of 

Ids  duty,  zmless  he 's  oa'ing  about  from  house  to  house,  heark 

0Dimr  to  ilka  anld  wife's  tale," 
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''Bat^"  said  the  Judge,  mach  amused,  "the  minister  has 
been  studying  all  his  life.  It  seems  as  though  he  might 
draw  on  old  stores  now.'' 

"  Ay,  but  out  o'  the  old  stores  he  must  bring  new  matter. 
The  minister 's  no  one  that  puts  his  people  oflf  with  '  cauld 
kail  het  again,'  and  he  canna  make  sermons  and  rin  here  and 
there  at  the  same  tune." 

''And  he  can't  attend  to  visitors  and  make  sermons  at  the 
same  time.  That  would  be  to  the  point  at  present,"  said  the 
Judge,  laughing,  "I  think  1 11  be  going." 

"  'Deed,  no,  sir,"  said  Janet,  earnestly,  "  I  didna  mean  you 
I  'm  aye  glad  to  see  you  or  any  sensible  person  to  converse 
with  the  minister.  It  cheers  him.  But  this  week  it 's  been 
worse  than  ever.  He  has  hardly  had  an  unbroken  hour.  But 
sit  still,  sir.  He  would  be  ill  pleased  if  you  went  away  with- 
out seeing  him." 

"Ill  speak  to  papa.  Judge  Merle,"  said  Graeme. 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear.  Come  and  speak  to  me  yourselt 
I  think  Mrs.  Nasmyth  is  light  The  minister  ought  not  to 
be  disturbed.  I  have  nothing  particular  to  say  to  him.  I 
came  because  it 's  a  pleasure  to  come,  and  I  did  not  think 
about  its  being  so  near  the  end  of  the  week." 

Graeme  looked  rather  anxiously  from  him  to  Janet 

"  My  dear,  you  needna  trouble  yourself  It 's  no'  folk  like 
the  Judge  and  young  Mr.  Greenleaf  that  will  be  likely  to  take 
umbrage  at  bemg  kept  waiting  a  wee  while  here.  It 's  folk 
like  the  'smith  yonder,  or  Orrin  Green,  the  upsettin'  body. 
But  you  can  go  in  now  and  see  if  your  papa 's  at  leisure, 
and  tell  birn  the  Judge  is  here." 

"  We  had  Mr.  Greenleaf  here  awhile  the  ither  night,"  sha 
continued,  as  Graeme  disappeared.  "  A  nice,  pleasant  spoken 
gentleman  he  is,  an  no'  ae  bit  o'  a  Yankee." 

The  Judge  opened  his  eyea  It  was  rather  an  equivocal 
complimenti  consideiing  the  person  to  whom  she  spoke.  But 
he  was  not  one  of  the  kind  to  take  offence,  as  Janet  justly 
mi. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

OTHER  favorites  of  Mra  Nasmyth*s  were  Mr.  Snow  and 
the  schoolmaster,  and  the  secret  of  her  interest  in 
them  was  their  interest  in  the  bairns,  and  their  visits  wcro 
made  as  often  to  the  kitchen  as  to  the  study.  Mr.  Snow  had 
been  their  friend  from  the  very  first  Ho  had  made  good  his 
promise  as  to  nutting  and  squirrel-hunting.  He  had  taught 
them  to  skate,  and  g^ven  them  their  first  sleighride  ;  he  had 
helped  them  in  the  making  of  sleds,  and  never  came  down  to 
the  village  but  with  his  pockets  full  of  rosy  apples  to  the  ht- 
tle  ones.  They  made  many  a  day  pleasant  for  his  httle  gii*l, 
both  at  his  house  and  theirs  ;  and  he  thought  nothing  too 
much  to  do  for  those  who  were  kind  to  Emily. 

Janet's  kind  heart  had  been  touched,  and  her  unfaiHng 
energies  exercised  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Snow  s  melancholy,  ner- 
vous wife.  In  upon  the  monotony  of  her  hfe  she  had  burst 
like  a  ray  of  wintry  sunshine  into  her  room,  brightening  it  to 
at  least  a  momentary  cheerfulnesa  During  a  long  and  tedious 
illness,  from  which  she  had  sufiTcred,  soon  after  the  minister's 
arrival  in  Merleville,  Janet  had  watched  with  her  a  good 
many  nights,  and  the  only  visit  which  the  partially-restored 
invaHd  made  during  the  winter  which  stirred  so  much  pleas- 
ant life  among  them,  was  at  the  minister's,  where  she  was 
wonderfully  cheered  by  the  kindness  of  them  alL  But  it  was 
seldom  that  she  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  leave  her  warm 
room  in  wintry  weather,  and  Sampson's  visits  were  made 
alone,  or  in  company  with  little  Emily. 

The  schoolmaster^  Mr.  Isaac  Newton  Foster^  came  often, 
partly  because  ho  liked  the  lads,  and  partly  because  of  his 
fimdnesB  for  mathematics.    The  night  of  his  visit  was  always 
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lionored  by  the  light  of  an  extra  candle,  for  his  appearance 
waa  the  signal  for  the  bringing  forth  of  slates  and  books,  and 
it  was  wonderful  what  pleasure  they  all  got  together  from 
the  mysterious  figures  and  symbols,  of  which  they  never 
seemed  to  grow  weary. 

Graeme,  from  being  interested  in  the  progress  of  her  broth- 
ers, soon  became  interested  in  their  studies  for  then*  own 
sake^  and  Mr.  Foster  had  not  a  more  docile  or  successful 
pupil  than  she  became.  Janet  had  her  doubts  about  her 
" taking  up  with  books  that  were  fit  only  for  laddies"  but 
Mr.  Foster  proved,  with  many  words,  that  her  ideas  were 
altogether  old-fashioned  on  tlic  subject,  and  as  the  minister 
did  not  object,  and  Graeme  herself  had  great  dehght  in  it, 
she  made  no  objections.  Her  first  opinion  on  the  school- 
master had  been  that  he  was  a  well-meaning,  harmless  lad, 
and  it  was  given  in  a  tone  -which  said  plainer  than  words, 
that  Httlo  more  could  be  put  forth  in  his  favor.  But  by  and 
by,  as  she  watched  him,  and  saw  the  influence  for  good  which 
he  exerted  over  the  lads,  keeping  them  fi*om  mischief,  and 
really  interesting  them  in  their  studies,  she  came  to  have  a 
great  respect  for  Mr.  Foster. 

But  all  the  evenings  when  Mr.  Foster  was  with  them  were 
not  g^ven  up  to  lessons.  When,  as  sometimes  happened,  Mr. 
Snow  or  Mr.  Greenleaf  came  in,  something  much  more  excit- 
ing took  the  place  of  Algebra.  ]\Ir.  Greenleiif  was  not  usually 
the  chief  speaker  on  such  occasions,  but  he  had  the  faculty 
of  making  the  rest  speak,  and  having  engaged  the  lads,  and 
sometimes  even  Graeme  and  Janet,  in  the  discussion  of  some 
exciting  question,  often  the  comparative  merits  of  the  institu- 
tions of  their  respective  countries,  he  would  leave  the  burden 
of  the  argument  to  the  willing  Mr.  Foster,  while  he  assumed 
the  i>osition  of  audience,  or  put  in  a  word  now  and  then,  tSB 
the  occasion  seemed  to  require.  They  seldom  lost  their  tem- 
pers when  he  was  there,  as  they  sometimes  did  on  less  favored 
occasions.  For  Janet  and  Janet's  bairns  were  prompt  to  do 
battle  where  the  honor  of  their  country  was  concerned,  and 
Qiough  Mi,  Foster  was  ^ood  natiure  itself,  he  sometimoQ 
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offended.  Be  could  not  consdentionsly  ^ihbold  tlie  snpe 
nor  light  which  he  owed  to  his  birth  and  education  in  a  land 
of  liberty,  if  he  might  dispel  the  darkness  of  old-world  preju- 
dice in  which  his  friends  were  enveloped.  IMr.  Snow  was 
ready  too  with  his  hints  about  "  despotism"  and  "  aristocracy," 
and  on  such  occasions  the  lads  never  failed  to  throw  them- 
selves headlong  into  the  thick  of  the  battle,  witli  a  fierce  de- 
sire to  demolish  things  in  general,  and  Yankee  institutions 
in  particular.  It  is  to  be.  feared  the  disputants  were  not 
always  veiy  consistent  in  the  arguments  they  used ;  but 
their  earnestness  made  np  for  their  bad  logic,  and  the  hot 
words  spoken  on  both  sides  were  never  remembered  when 
the  morrow  came. 

A  chance  word  of  the  master's  had  set  them  all  at  it,  one 
night  when  Mr.  Snow  came  in  ;  and  books  and  slates  were 
foi^tten  in  the  eagerness  of  the  dispute.  The  lads  were 
in  danger  of  forgetting  the  respect  due  to  Mr.  Foster,  as 
their  teacher,  at  such  times ;  but  he  was  slow  to  resent  it, 
and  Mr.  Snow's  silent  laughter  testified  to  his  enjoyment  of 
this  particular  occasion.  The  strife  was  getting  warm  when 
Mr.  Greenleaf  s  knock  was  heard.  Norman  was  in  the  act 
of  hurling  some  hundred  thousands  of  black  slaves  at  the 
schoolmaster's  devoted  head,  while  Mr.  Foster  strove  hard 
to  shield  himself  by  holding  up  "  Britain's  wretched  opera- 
tives and  starving  poor." 

"Come  along.  Squire,"  said  Mr.  Snow.  "We  want  you 
to  settle  this  little  difiiculty.  Mr&  Nasmyth  ain't  going  to 
let  you  into  the  study  just  now,  at  least  she  would  n't  let  me. 
The  minister 's  busy  to-night." 

Mr.  Greenleaf  nothing  loath,  sat  down  and  drew  Marian 
to  his  knee. 

Neither  Norman  nor  Mr.  Foster  was  so  eager  to  go  on  as 
Mr.  Snow  was  to  have  them ;  but  after  a  little  judicious 
stirring  up  on  his  part,  they  were  soon  in  "  fuD  blast,"  as  he 
whispered  to  his  friend.  The  discussion  was  about  slaver} 
this  time,  and  need  not  be  given.  It  was  not  confined  to 
OD  an^  Mff  Foster.    All  the  rest  had  something  to 
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aaj;  eyen  Janet  joined  when  she  thought  a  side  thrust  would 
be  of  usa  But  Norman  was  the  chief  speaker  on  his  side. 
The  subject  had  been  discussed  in  the  tillage  School  Lyceum, 
and  Norman  had  distinguished  himself  there ;  not  exactly 
by  the  clearness  or  the  strength  of  his  arguments — certainly 
not  by  their  originaHty.  But  he  thundered  forth  the  lines 
beginning  "I  would  not  have  a  slave,"  etc.,  to  the  intense 
delight  of  his  side,  and  to  at  least  the  momentary  discomfi- 
ture of  the  other. 

To-night  he  was  neither  very  logical  nor  very  reasonable^ 
and  Mr.  Foster  complained  at  last. 

"But,  Norman,  you  don't  keejj  to  the  point." 

"  Talks  all  round  the  lot,"  said  ^Ir.  Snow. 

"  I  'm  afraid  that  is  not  confined  to  Norman,"  said  Mr. 
Greenleal 

"  Norman  is  right,  anyway,"  i)ronounced  Menie. 

"  He  reasons  in  a  circle,"  said  the  master.  "And  because 
slavery  is  the  only  flaw  in " 

"  The  only  flaw  I"  said  Norman,  with  awful  irony. 

"  Well,  yes,"  interposed  IVIr.  Snow.  "  But  we  have  had 
enough  of  the  Constitution  for  to-nighi  Let 's  look  at  our 
oountzy.  It  can't  be  beaten  any  way  you  take  it  Physically 
or  moraUy,"  pursued  he,  with  great  gravity,  "it  can't  be 
beaten.  There  are  no  such  mountains,  rivers,  nor  lakes  as 
out's  are.  Our  laws  and  our  institutions  generally  are  just 
about  what  they  ought  to  be.  Even  foreigners  see  that,  and 
prove  it,  by  coming  to  share  our  privileges.  Where  wiU  you 
find  such  a  general  difTusion  of  knowledge  among  all  classes  ? 
Classes?  There  is  only  one  clas&  All  are  free  and 
equal." 

"Folk  thinking  themselves  equal  doesna  make  them 
equal,"  said  Mrs.  Nasmyih,  to  whom  the  last  remark  had 
been  addressed.  "  For  my  part,  I  never  saw  pride — ^really 
to  call  pride — till  I  saw  it  in  this  fine  country  o'  yours — ilka 
ane  thinking  himself  as  good  as  his  neighbor." 

"Well — sa  they  ba    Liberty  and  equahty  is  our  ticket" 

•*But  ye 're  no*  a'  equal.    There's  as  muckle  difierenco 
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among  folks  here  as  elsewhere,  whatever  be  your  tiokek 
There  are  folk  coining  and  going  here,  that  in  my  country 
I  would  have  sent  round  to  the  back  door ;  but  naething 
short  of  the  company  of  the  minister  himself  will  servo 
them.  Gentlemen  like  the  Judge,  or  like  Mr.  Greenleaf 
here,  will  sit  and  bide  the  minister's  time  ;  but  upsettin 
bodies  such  as  I  could  name " 

"  Well,  I  would  n't  name  them,  I  guess.  General  principles 
are  best  in  such  a  case,"  said  Mr.  Snow.  "  And  I  am  vdlling 
to  confess  there  is  among  us  an  aristocracy  of  merit.  Your 
friend  the  Judge  belongs  to  that  and  your  father,  Miss 
Graeme  ;  and  I  expect  Squire  Greenleaf  will,  too,  when  ho 
goes  to  Congress.  But  no  man  is  great  here  just  because 
his  father  was  before  him.  Everybody  has  a  chance.  Now, 
on  your  side  of  the  water,  *  a  man  must  be  just  what  his 
father  was.*    Folks  must  stay  just  there.     That  *s  a  fact." 

"  You  seem  to  be  weel  informed,"  said  Janet^  drily. 

"  Ah  I  yes  ;  I  know  all  about  it.  Anybody  may  know  any- 
thing and  everything  in  this  country.  We  're  a  great  people. 
Ain't  that  so,  Mr.  Foster  ?  " 

"It  must  be  granted  by  all  unprejudiced  minds,  that 
Britain  has  produced  some  great  men,"  said  Mr.  Foster, 
breaking  out  in  a  new  spot,  as  Mr.  Snow  whispered  to  the 
Squire. 

Surely  that  would  be  gi'anting  too  much,"  said  Norman. 
But,"  pursued  IVIr.  Foster,  "  Britons  themselves  confess 
that  it  is  on  this  Western  Continent  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  is  destined  to  tritunph.  Descended  from  Britons,  a 
new  element  has  entered  into  their  blood,  which  shall — which 
must — ^which " 

"  Sounds  considerable  like  the  glorious  Fourth,  don't  it  ?  " 
whispered  Mr.  Snow. 

"  Which  hasna  put  muckle  flesh  on  their  bones  as  yet," 
said  the  literal  Mrs.  NasmytL 

"I  was  about  to  say  that— that " 

"  That  the  British  can  Hck  all  creation,  and  we  can  lick  the 
Bntisb^  "  BQ  id  Mr.  Snow. 
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'  Any  crisis  involving  a  trial  of  strength,  wonld  prove  our 

periority,"  said  Mr.  Foster,  taking  a  new  stiirt. 

"  That 's  been  proved  akeady,"  said  ]VIi\  Snow,  watching 
the  sparkle  in  Graeme's  eye.     She  langhcd  merrily. 

"  No,  Mr.  Snow.  They  may  fight  it  out  without  me  to 
night." 

"I  am  glad  you  are  growing  prudent.  Llrs.  Nasmyth 
you  wouldn't  believe  how  angiy  she  was  with  me  one  night* 

"  Angry  1"  repeated  Graeme.     "  Ask  Colestia." 

"  Well,  I  guess  I  should  n't  have  much  chance  between 
Celestia  and  you.  But  I  said  then,  and  I  say  now,  you  11 
make  a  first-rate  Yankee  gii*l  yoiu'sclf  before  seven  ycara." 

"  A  Yankee  I  "  rex)eated  her  brothers. 

"  A  Yankee,"  echoed  Menio. 

"Hush,  Menie.  jSIi\  Snow  is  liuighing  at  us,"  said 
Graeme. 

"I  would  rather  be  just  a  httlo  Scotch  lassie,  than  a 
Yankee  Queen,"  said  Menie,  fiiunly. 

There  was  a  laugh,  and  IMcnio  waa  indignant  at  her 
brothers  for  joining. 

"  You  mean  a  president's  wife.  We  don't  allow  queens 
hore — ^in  this  free  country,"  said  ]Mr.  Snow. 

"But  it  is  dreadful  that  you  should  hate  us  so,"  said  the 
Squire." 

"I  like  you,  and  the  Judge.     And  I  like  I\Irs.  Merle." 

"And  is  that  aU?"  asked  Mr.  Snow,  solemnly. 

"I  like  Emily.  And  I  hke  you  when  you  don't  vex 
Graeme." 

"And  who  else  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Greenleaf. 

"  I  like  Celestia.  She 's  nice,  and  doesna  ask  questions. 
And  so  does  Graeme.  And  Janet  says  that  Celestia  is  a  lady. 
Don't  you  like  her  1 "  asked  Menie,  tlnnking  her  friend  un- 
responsive. 

"  You  seem  to  be  good  at  asking  questions  yourself,  Menie, 
tay  woman,"  interposed  Mrs.  Nasm^ih.  "I  doubt  you 
should  be  in  your  bed  by  this  time."  But  Mr.  Snow  caused 
a  diversion  from  anything  so  melancholy. 
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''And  don't  Cousin  Celestia  like  me  ?  "  asked  he. 

"Yes ;  she  said  you  were  a  good  friend  of  hers  ;  but  is  s]i« 
your  cousin?" 

"  Well,  not  exactly — we  're  not  very  near  cousins.  But  1 
see  to  her  some,  and  mean  to.     I  like  her." 

The  study  door  opened,  and  there  was  no  time  for  an 
ansAver  from  any  one  ;  but  as  Mr.  Snow  went  up  the  hill  he 
said  to  himself:  "Yes,  I  shall  see  to  her.  She  is  smart 
enough  and  good  enough  for  him  if  he  does  expect  to  go  to 
CoDgress." 


CHAPTER    X. 

^^  TT  LIKE  the  wood  fires,"  said  Graeme.  "They  are  far 
I    clearer  than  the  peat  fires  at  home." 

They  were  sitting,  Graeme  and  Janet,  according  to  their 
usual  custom,  a  little  after  the  others  had  all  gone  to  bed. 
The  study-door  was  dosed,  though  the  light  still  gleamed 
beneath  it ;  but  it  was  getting  late,  and  the  minister  would 
not  be  out  again. 

Graeme  might  well  admire  such  a  wood  fire  as  that  be- 
fore which  they  were  sitting.  The  fore-stick  had  nearly 
burned  through,  and  the  brands  had  fallen  over  the  and- 
irons, but  the  great  back-log  glowed  with  light  and  heat, 
though  only  now  and  then  a  bright  blaze  leapt  up.  It  was 
not  very  warm  in  the  room,  however,  except  for  their  faces, 
and  Graeme  shivered  a  little  as  she  drew  nearer  to  the  fire, 
and  hardly  heeding  that  Janet  did  not  answer  her,  feU  to 
dreaming  in  the  firelight. 

Without,  the  rude  March  winds  were  roaring,  and  within, 
too,  for  that  matter.  For  though  carpets,  and  curtains,  and 
listings  nailed  over  seams  might  keep  out  the  bitter  frost 
when  the  air  was  still,  the  east  winds  of  March  swept  in 
through  every  crack  and  crevice,  chilling  them  to  the  bone. 
It  roared  wildly  among  the  boughs  of  the  great  elms  in  the 
yard,  and  the  taU  well-sweep  creaked,  and  the  bucket  swung 
to  and  fro  with  a  noise  that  came  through  Graeme's  dream 
and  disturbed  it  at  last  Looking  up  suddenly  she  became 
aware  that  the  gloom  that  had  been  gathering  over  Janet  for 
many  a  day  hung  darkly  round  her  now.  She  drew  near  to 
her,  and  laying  her  arms  down  on  her  lap  in  the  old  faahioii^ 
said  softly: 
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'*  TIio  T.-intcr  's  near  over  now,  Janet." 

"Ay,  thank  the  Lord  for  that,  any  way,"  said  Janei  Sho 
jB3iew  that  Graeme's  words  and  moTemcnt  were  an  invitation 
to  tell  her  thoughts,  so  she  bent  forward  to  collect  the  scatr 
tered  brands  and  settle  the  fore-stick,  for  she  felt  that  her 
thonghts  were  not  of  the  kind  to  bear  telling  to  Graeme  or 
to  any  ona  As  she  gathered  them  together  between  the 
andirons,  sho  sighed  a  sigh  of  mingled  sorrow  and  impa^ 
tienoa  And  the  light  that  leapt  suddenly  up  made  the  doud 
on  her  brow  more  visible.  For  the  winter  that  had  been  so 
full  of  enjoyment  to  all  the  rest  had  been  a  time  of  trial  to 
Janei 

To  the  young  people,  the  winter  had  brought  numberless 
pleasurea  The  lads  had  gone  to  the  school,  where  they  were 
busy  and  happy,  and  the  httle  ones  had  been  busy  and 
happy  at  home.  None  had  enjoyed  the  winter  more  than 
Graeme.  The  change  had  been  altogether  beneficial  to 
Hose ;  and  never  since  their  mother's  death  had  the  elder 
sister  been  so  much  at  ease  about  her.  There  was  little  to 
be  done  in  the  way  of  making  or  mending,  and,  with  leisure 
at  her  disposal,  she  was  falling  into  her  old  habits  of  read- 
ing and  dreaming.  She  had  been  busy  teaching  the  Httlo 
ones,  too,  and  at  night  worked  with  her  brothers  at  their 
lessons,  so  that  the  winter  had  been  profitable  as  well  as 
pleasant  to  her.  At  all  times  in  his  study,  amid  the  silent 
friends  that  had  become  so  dear  to  him,  Mr.  EUiott  could  be 
content ;  and  in  his  efforts  to  become  acquainted  with  his 
people,  their  wants  and  tastes,  he  had  been  roused  to  some- 
thing like  the  cheerfulness  of  former  years. 

But  to  Janet  tlio  winter  had  been  a  time  of  conflict,  a 
long  struggle  with  unseen  enemies ;  and  as  she  sat  there  in 
the  dim  firelight^  she  was  telling  herself  sorrowfully  that  she 
would  be  worsted  by  them  at  lasi  Homesickness,  blind  and 
unreasoning,  had  taken  possession  of  her.  Night  by  night 
she  had  lain  down  with  the  dull  pain  gnawing  at  her  heart 
MdmiBg  by  morning  she  had  risen  sick  with  the  inappeas- 
Mbb  jeanuDg  for  her  home,  a  longing  that  would  not  be 
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stilled,  to  walk  again  through  familiar  scenes,  to  look  again 
on  fft-miliftr  f ace& 

The  first  letters  from  home,  so  longed  for  bj'  all,  so  wel- 
comed and  rejoiced  over  by  the  rest,  brought  httlc  comfort 
to  her.  Arthur's  letters  to  his  father  and  Graeme,  so  dear 
and  foil  of  all  they  wished  to  hear  about,  "  so  like  a  printed 
book,"  made  it  all  the  harder  for  her  to  bear  her  disappoint- 
ment over  Sandy's  obscure,  ill-spelt  and  indiircrently->mtten 
letter.  She  had  of  old  justly  prided  hexsclf  on  Sandy's 
"  hand  o'  "write ; "  but  she  had  yet  to  learn  tlie  difference 
between  a  school-boy's  ^^Titing,  with  a  copper-plate  setting 
at  the  head  of  the  page,  and  that  which  must  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  first  encounter  with  the  combined  difficulties  of 
writing,  spelling  and  comx^osition. 

Poor  Sandy !  He  had  Labored  hard,  doubtless,  and  had 
done  his  best,  but  it  was  not  satisfactory.  In  wishing  to  be 
minute,  he  had  become  mj'stcrious,  and,  to  the  same  end, 
the  impartial  distribution  thix)ugh  all  parts  of  the  letter  of 
capitals,  commas  and  full  stops,  had  also  tended.  There  was 
a  large  sheet  closely  written,  and  out  of  the  whole  but  two 
dear  ideas  could  be  gathered.  Mr.  More  of  the  2)arish  school 
was  dead,  and  they  were  to  have  a  new  master,  and  thai 
Mrs.  Smith  had  changed  her  mind,  and  he  was  not  to  be  at 
Saughleas  for  the  winter  after  aJL 

There  were  other  ti-oubles  too,  that  Janet  had  to  bear 
alon&  The  cold,  that  served  to  brace  the  others,  chilled 
her  to  the  bono.  Unaccustomed  to  any  gi-eater  variation  of 
temperature  than  might  be  very  well  met  by  the  putting  on 
or  taking  off  of  her  plaid,  the  bitter  cold  of  the  New  Eng- 
land winter,  as  she  went  out  and  in  about  her  work,  was 
felt  keenly  by  her.  She  could  not  resist  it,  nor  guard  herself 
against  it.  Stovc-lieat  was  unbearable  to  her.  An  hour 
apent  in  Mrs.  Snow's  hot  room  often  made  her  unfit  for  any- 
thing for  hours  after ;  and  sleigh-riding,  which  never  failed 
to  excite  the  children  to  the  highest  si)irits,  was  as  fatal  to 
her  comfort  as  the  pitching  of  the  "  Steadfast "  had  been. 
To  say  that  she  was  disappointed  with  herself  in  view  of  all 
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this,  is,  by  no  means,  saying  enough.  She  was  angry  at  her 
folly,  and  called  herself  "silly  body"  and  "useless  body," 
BtriTing  with  all  her  might  to  throw  the  burden  from 
her. 

Then,  again,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  she  did  not  like 
the  people.  They  were,  in  her  opinion,  at  the  same  time, 
extravagant  and  penurious,  proud  and  mean,  ignorant,  yet 
wise  "  above  what  is  wiitten,"  self-satisfied  and  curious.  The 
fact  was,  her  ideas  of  things  in  general  were  disarranged  by 
the  state  of  affairs  in  ISf erleville.  She  never  could  make  out 
"  who  was  somebody  and  who  was  naebody ; "  and  what 
made  the  matter  more  mysterious,  they  did  not  seem  to  know 
themselves. 

Mrs.  Judge  Merle  had  made  her  first  visit  to  the  minister's 
in  company  with  the  wife  of  the  village  blacksmith,  and  if 
there  was  a  lady  between  them  Mrs.  Page  evidently  believed 
it  to  be  herself!  Mra  Merle  was  "a  nice  motherly  body, 
that  sat  on  her  seat  and  behaved  herself  while  Mrs.  Page 
went  hither  and  thither,  opening  doors  and  spying  fairlies, 
speiring  about  things  she  had  no  concern  with,  like  an  ill- 
bred  woman  as  she  is ;  and  passing  her  remarks  on  the 
minister  and  the  preaching,  as  if  she  were  a  judge."  Both 
of  them  had  invited  her  to  visit  them  very  kindly,  no  doubt ; 
but  Janet  had  no  satisfaction  in  this  or  in  anything  that  con- 
cerned them.  She  was  out  of  her  element.  Things  were 
quite  different  from  anything  she  had  been  used  with.  She 
grew  depressed  and  doubtful  of  herself,  and  no  wonder  that 
a  gloom  was  gathering  over  her. 

Some  thought  of  all  this  came  into  Graeme's  mind,  as  she 
sat  watching  her  while  she  gathered  together  the  brands  with 
unsteady  hands,  and  with  tiie  thought  came  a  little  remorse. 
She  had  been  fVimTring  httle  of  Janet  and  her  trials  all  these 
days  she  had  been  passing  so  pleasantly  with  her  books,  in 
the  comer  of  her  father's  study.  She  blamed  herself  for  her 
thoughtlessness,  and  resolved  that  it  should  not  be  so  in 
fdtora  In  the  moan  tune^  it  seemed  as  though  she  must  say 
sameiihing  to  chase  the  shadow  from  the  kind  &ce.    But  she 
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did  not  know  what  to  say.    Janet  set  down  the  tongs,  and 
Ttaaed  herself  with  a  sigh.     Graeme  drew  nearer. 

"What  is  it,  Janet?"  asked  she,  laying  her  hand  caress- 
ingly on  her'a     "  Winna  you  tell  me  ?  " 

Janet  gave  a  startled  look  into  her  face. 

"  What  is  what,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Something  Ib  vexing  you,  and  you  winna  tell  me,"  said 
Graeme,  reproachfully. 

"  Hoot,  lassie  I  what  should  ail  me.    I  'm  weel  enough." 

**  You  are  wearying  for  a  letter,  maybe.  But  it 's  hardly 
time  yet,  Janet" 

"  I  'm  no  weaiyin'  the  night  more  than  usual.  And  if  I  got 
a  letter,  it  mightna  give  me  muckle  comfort." 

"  Then  something  ails  you,  and  you  winna  tell  me,"  said 
Graeme  again,  in  a  grieved  voice. 

«My  dear,  I  hae  naething  to  tell." 

"Is  it  me,  Janet?  Hae  I  done  anything?  You  ken  I 
wouldna  willingly  do  wrong  ?  "  pleaded  Graeme. 

Janet  put  her  fingers  over  the  girl's  Hp& 

"Whist,  my  lammie.  It*s  naething — or  naething  that 
can  be  helpit,"  and  she  struggled  fiercely  to  keep  back  the 
flood  that  was  swelling  in  her  full  heart  Graeme  said  no- 
thing, but  stroked  the  toil-worn  hand  oi  her  friend,  and,  at 
last^  laid  her  cheek  down  upon  it 

"  Lassie,  lassie  I  I  canna  help  it,"  and  the  long  pent  up 
flood  gushed  forth,  and  the  tears  fell  on  Graeme's  bent  head 
like  rain.  Graeme  neither  moved  nor  spoke,  but  she  prayed 
in  her  heart  that  God  would  comfort  her  friend  in  her  un- 
known sorrow  ;  and  by  the  first  words  she  spoke  she  knew 
that  she  was  comforted. 

^  I  am  an  auld  fule,  I  believe,  or  a  spoiled  bairn,  that  doesna 
ken  it's  ain  mind,  and  I  think  I  'm  growing  waur  ilka  day," 
and  she  paused  to  wipe  the  tears  from  her  face. 

"But  what  is  it,  Janet?"  asked  Graeme,  softly. 

"  It 's  naething,  dear,  naething  that  I  can  tell  to  mortal 
I  dinna  ken  what  has  come  ower  me.     It 's  just  as  if  a  giant 
bad  a  gripe  o'  me,  and  move  I  canna.    But  surely  1'W.b^  ^V 
h'ee in  time."  6 
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There  was  nothing  Graeme  could  saj  to  this ;  but  she  laid 
her  cheek  down  on  Janet's  hand  again^  and  there  were  tears 
upon  it 

"  Now  dinna  do  that,  Miss  Graeme,"  cried  Janet,  struggling 
with  another  wave  of  the  returning  flood.  "  "What  will  come 
o'  us  if  3*ou  give  way.  There 's  naething  ails  me  but  that 
I  'm  an  auld  fnle,  and  I  canna  help  that,  you  ken." 

*'  Janet,  it  was  an  awful  sacrifice  you  made,  to  leave  your 
mother  and  Sandy  to  come  with  us.  I  never  thought  till  to- 
night how  great  it  must  have  been." 

"  Ay,  lassie.  1 11  no  deny  it,  but  dinna  think  that  I  grudge 
it  now.  It  wasna  made  in  a  right  sperit,  and  that  the  Lord 
is  showing  me.    I  thought  you  couldna  do  without  me " 

"We  couldna,  Janei" 

"  And  I  aye  thought  if  I  could  be  of  any  use  to  your  father 
and  your  father's  bairns,  and  could  see  them  contented  and 
well  in  a  strange  land,  that  would  be  enough  for  me.  And  I 
hae  gotten  my  wish.  You  're  a'  weel,  and  weel  contented, 
and  my  heart  is  lying  in  my  breast  as  heavy  as  lead,  and  no 
strength  of  mine  can  lift  the  burden.     God  hdp  me." 

" God  will  help  you,"  said  Graeme,  softly.  "It  is  the  sore 
homesickness,  like  the  captives  by  Babel  stream.  But  the 
Lord  never  brought  you  here  in  anger,  and,  Janet^  it  will 
pass  away." 

"  Weel,  it  maybe.  That 's  what  my  mother  said,  or  some- 
thing like  it.  He  means  to  let  me  see  that  you  can  do  with- 
out me.    But  I  'U  bide  still  awhile,  anyway." 

Graeme's  face  was  full  of  dismay. 

"Janet!  what  could  we  ever  do  without  you?" 

"  Oh,  you  could  learn.  But  I  'm  not  going  to  leave  you 
yet.  The  giant  shallna  master  me  with  my  wilL  But,  oh ! 
lassie,  whiles  I  think  the  Lord  has  turned  against  me  for  my 
self-seeking  and  pride." 

"  But,  Janet,"  said  Graeme,  gravely,  "  the  Lord  never  turns 
against  his  own  people.  And  if  anybody  in  the  world  is  free 
from  self-seeking  it  is  you.  It  is  for  us  you  are  Uving,  and 
*noi  £or  jourself . " 
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Janet  shook  her  head. 

«  And,  Janet^  when  the  bonny  spring  days  come,  the  giant 
win  let  you  go.     The  weight  will  be  lifted  off,  I  'm  sure  it  wilL 

And,  Janet,  about  Sandy .     You  may  be  sure  o*  him.     If 

yon  had  been  there  to  guide  him,  he  might  have  been  "svill- 
fdl,  and  have  gone  astray,  like  others.  But  now  the  Lord 
will  have  Viirn  in  His  keeping,  for,  Janct^  if  ever  a  fatherless 
child  was  left  to  the  Lord,  you  left  Sandy  for  our  sakes,  and 
He  will  never  forsake  him,  never,  never  I  " 

Janet's  tears  were  falling  softly  now,  like  the  bright  drops 
after  the  tempest  is  over,  and  the  bow  of  promise  is  about  to 
span  the  heavens. 

**And,  Janet,  we  all  love  you  dearly."  Graeme  had  risen, 
and  put  her  arms  round  her  neck  by  this  time.  "  Sometimes 
the  boys  are  rough,  and  don't  seem  to  care,  but  they  do  care  ; 
and  I  'm  thoughtless,  too,  and  careless,"  she  added,  humbly, 
"but  I  was  that  with  my  mother,  whiles,  and  you  ken  I 
loved  her  dearly."  And  the  cry  of  pain  that  came  \Nith  the 
words,  told  how  dearly  her  mother  was  remembered  stilL 
Janet  held  her  dose. 

"  And,  Janet,  you  must  'mind  me  of  things,  as  my  mother 
used  to  do.  When  I  get  a  book,  you  ken  I  forget  things, 
and  you  winna  let  me  do  wrong  for  my  mother's  sake.  Wo 
have  no  mother,  Janet,  and  what  could  we  do  without  you  ? 
And  all  this  pain  will  pass  away,  and  you  will  grow  light- 
hearted  again." 

And  so  it  was.  The  worst  was  over  after  that  nighi 
Much  more  was  said  before  they  separated,  and  Graeme 
eahzed,  for  the  first  time,  some  of  the  discomforts  of  their 
present  way  of  living,  as  far  as  Janet  was  concerned.  House- 
keeping afiaii's  had  been  left  altogether  in  her  hands,  and 
everything  was  so  different  from  all  that  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to,  and  she  was  slow  to  loam  new  ways.  The  produce 
system  was  a  great  emban^assment  to  her.  This  getting  "  a 
pickle  meal "  from  one,  and  "  a  cuni  tawtics  "  from  another, 
she  could  not  endure.  It  was  "Uving  fi*oni  hand  to  mouth" 
at  best^  to  say  nothing  of  the  uucomfortiiblo  do-ibl/S  now  and 
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then,  as  to  whether  the  articles  brought  were  intended  aa 
presents,  or  as  the  payment  of  the  "minister's  tax,"  as  the 
least  delicate  among  the  people  called  it. 

"And,  my  dear,  I  just  wish  your  father  would  get  a  settle- 
ment with  them,  and  we  would  begin  again,  and  put  aething 
down  in  a  book.  For  I  hae  my  doubts  as  to  how  we  are  to 
make  the  two  ends  meet  Things  mount  up  you  ken,  and  we 
maun  try  and  guide  things." 

Graeme  looked  grave.  ' '  I  wonder  what  my  father  thinks," 
said  she.    Janet  shook  her  head. 

"We  mauna  trouble  your  ibther  if  we  can  help  it  The 
last  minister  they  had  hod  enough  ado  to  Uve,  they  say,  and 
he  had  fewer  bairns.  I  'm  no'  feared  but  we  'U  be  provided 
for.  And,  Miss  Graeme,  my  dear,  you  11  need  to  begin  and 
keep  an  account  again." 

Janet's  voice  had  the  old  cheerful  echo  in  it  by  this  time, 
and  Graeme  promised,  with  good  hearty  to  do  all  she  could 
to  keep  her  Cither's  mind  easy,  and  the  household  accounts 
straight 

Weeks  passed  on,  and  even  before  the  bonny  spring  days 
had  comCf  the  giant  had  let  Janet  go,  and  she  was  her  own 
cheerful  self  again.  The  letter  that  Harry  brought  in  with 
a  shout  before  March  was  over,  was  a  veiy  different  letter 
from  the  one  that  had  caused  Janet  to  shed  such  tears  of 
disappointment  on  that  sad  November,  though  Sandy  was 
the  wTiter  stilL  The  two  only  intelligible  items  of  news 
which  the  last  one  had  conveyed,  were  repeated  here,  and 
enlarged  upon,  with  reason.  A  new  master  had  come  to  the 
school,  who  was  taking  great  pains  with  all  the  lads,  and  es- 
pecially with  Sandy,  "  as  you  will  see  by  this  letter,  mother," 
he  wrote,  "  I  hope  it  will  be  better  worth  reading  than  the 
last" 

If  Mr&  Smith  had  changed  her  mind,  it  was  all  for  good. 
Janet  was  no  more  to  think  of  her  mother  as  Uving  by  her- 
self, in  the  lonely  cot  in  the  glen,  but  farther  up  in  another 
cottage,  within  sight  of  the  door  of  Saughleas.  And  Sandy 
waa  to  go  to  the  school  a  while  yet,  and  there  was  no  fear 
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but  Bomeihing  would  be  found  for  him  to  do,  either  on  the 
farm  or  in  the  garden.  And  so  his  mother  was  to  set  her 
heart  at  rest  about  them. 

And  her  heart  was  set  at  rest ;  and  Janet  sang  at  her  work 
again,  and  cheered  or  chid  the  bairns  according  as  thoy 
needed,  but  nevei  more,  though  she  had  many  cares,  and 
troubles  not  a  few,  did  the  giant  hold  her  in  his  grasp  again. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

^  •  Hi  JTISS  GRAEME,"  said  Janet,  softly  opening  the  study 
iVI  door,  and  looking  in.  Graeme  was  at  her  side  in 
A  moment. 

"  Never  mind  putting  by  your  book,  I  only  want  to  tell 
you,  tliat  I  *m  going  up  the  brae  to  see  Mrs.  Snow  awhile. 
It 's  no'  cold,  and  1 11  take  the  bairns  with  me.  So  just  give 
a  look  at  the  fire  now  and  then,  and  have  the  kettle  boiling 
gin  tea  time.    I  winna  bide  late." 

Graeme  put  down  her  book,  and  hastened  the  preparations 
of  the  little  ones. 

"  I  wish  I  could  go  with  you,  Janet.  How  mild  and  bright 
it  is  to-day." 

''But  your  papa  mustna  be  left  to  the  keeping  of  fires,  and 
the  entertainment  of  chance  visitors.  Tou  wuma  think  long 
with  your  book,  you  ken,  and  we  11  be  home  again  before  it 's 
dark." 

**  Think  long  V*  echoed  Graeme,  "  Not  if  I  'm  left  at  peace 
with  my  book — ^I  only  hope  no  one  will  come." 

"My  dear!"  remonstrated  Janet,  "that's  no'  hospitable. 
I  daresay  if  anybody  comes,  you  11  enjoy  their  company  for 
a  change.  You  maun  try  and  make  friends  with  folk,  like 
Menie  here." 

(Jraeme  laughed.  "It's  easy  for  Menie,  she's  a  child. 
But  I  have  to  behave  myself  like  a  grown  woman,  at  leasl; 
with  most  folk.  I  would  far  rather  have  the  afternoon  to 
myseli" 

She  watched  them  down  the  street,  and  then  betook  her- 
fiaif  to  bar  book,  and  her  accustomed  seat  at  the  study  win- 
Idfy  was  Fezy  pleasant  to  Qrafime^  ISbaeib  ^^   €ibA 
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did  not  manifest  her  light^hcoxtedness  by  outward  signs ;  she 
was  almost  always  as  quiet  as  sorrow  and  many  cores  had 
mado  her,  since  her  mother's  death.  But  it  was  a  quiet  al- 
ways cheerful,  always  ready,  to  change  to  grave  talk  with 
Janet,  or  merry  play  with  the  little  ones.  Janet's  returning 
cheerfalness  banished  the  last  shade  of  anxiety  from  her 
mind,  and  she  was  too  young  to  go  searching  into  the  future 
for  a  burden  to  bear. 

She  was  fast  growing  into  companionship  with  her  father. 
She  knew  that  he  loved  and  tnisted  her  entirely,  and  she 
strove  to  deserve  his  confidence.  In  all  matters  concerning 
her  brothers  and  sisters,  he  consulted  her,  as  he  might  have 
consulted  her  mother,  and  as  well  as  an  elder  sister  could, 
she  fulfilled  a  mother's  duty  to  them.  In  other  matters,  her 
father  depended  upon  her  judgment  and  discretion  also. 
Often  he  was  beguiled  into  forgetting  what  a  child  she  ^lill 
was,  ^vhile  he  discussed  with  her,  subjects  more  suited  for 
one  of  maturer  years. 

And  it  was  pleasant  to  be  looked  upon  with  respect  and 
consideration,  by  the  new  friends  they  had  foimd  here. 
She  was  a  little  more  than  a  child  in  years,  and  shy  and 
doubtful  of  herself  withal,  but  it  was  very  agreeable  to  be 
treated  like  a  woman,  by  the  kind  people  about  her.  Not 
that  she  would  have  confessed  this.  Not  that  she  was  even 
conscious  of  the  pleasure  it  gave  her.  Indeed,  she  was  wont 
to  declare  to  Janet,  in  private,  that  it  was  all  nonsense,  and 
she  wished  that  people  would  not  speak  to  her  always,  as 
though  she  were  a  woman  of  wisdom  and  experience.  But 
it  was  agreeable  to  her  all  the  same. 

She  had  her  wish  that  afternoon.  Nobody  came  to  dis- 
turb  them,  till  the  failing  light  admonished  her  that  it  was 
time  to  think  of  Janet,  and  the  teakettle.  Then  there  came 
a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Graeme  opened  it  to  IVIf.  Greenleaf. 
If  she  was  not  glad  to  see  him,  her  looks  behed  her.  He 
did  not  seem  to  doubt  a  welcome  from  her,  or  her  father  either, 
as  he  came  in. 

What  ihe  chann  waa,  that  beguiled  Mr.  GieeiA^^l  \xi\«i 
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spending  so  many  hours  in  the  minister's  study,  the  good 
people  of  Merleville  found  it  difficult  to  say.  The  squire's 
illrooncealed  indifference  to  the  opinions  of  people  gener- 
ally, had  told  against  him  always.  For  once,  Mrs.  Page  had 
been  too  charitable.  He  was  not  in  a  hox)efal  state,  at  least, 
in  her  sense  of  the  term,  and  it  might  be  doubted,  whether 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  minister,  would  be  likely  to  en- 
courage the  young  ^lan  to  the  attainment  of  Mrs.  Page's 
standard  of  excellence.  But  to  the  study  he  often  came, 
and  he  was  never  an  unwelcome  guest. 

"If  I  am  come  at  a  wrong  time,  tell  me  so,"  said  he,  as  he 
shook  hands  with  Mr.  EUiott^  over  a  table  covered  with  books 
andpaper& 

''You  can  hardly  do  that,"  said  the  minister,  preparing  to 
put  the  books  and  papers  away.  "  I  am  nearly  done  for  the 
night.    Excuse  me,  for  a  minute  only." 

Oraeme  lingered  talking  to  their  visitor,  till  her  father 
should  be  quite  at  liberty. 

"  I  have  something  for  you,"  said  Mr.  Greenlea^  in  a  min- 
ute. Graeme  smiled  her  thanks,  and  held  out  her  hand  for 
the  expected  book,  or  magazine.    It  was  a  note  this  time. 

''  From  Gelestia  I"  she  exclaimed,  coloring  a  Uttle. 

Oraeme  did  not  aspire  to  the  honor  of  Celestia's  confi- 
dence in  all  things,  but  she  knew,  or  could  guess  enough, 
about  the  state  of  affiurs  between  her  friend  and  Mr.  Green- 
leaf,  to  be  wonderfully  interested  in  them,  and  she  could  not 
help  feeling  a  httle  embarrassed,  as  she  took  the  note  from 
his  hftT>d*^ 

"Read  it,"  said  ha 

Graeme  stooped  down  to  catch  the  firelight  The  note 
was  very  brief  Gelestia  was  going  away,  and  wished  Graeme 
to  come  and  see  her,  to-morrow.  Mr.  Greenleaf  would  fetch 
her. 

"Gelestia^  going  away  I"  she  exclaimed,  raising  herself  up. 
**  Yee^"  said  he,  "  have  you  not  heard  it  ?" 
''I  heard  the  farm  was  to  be  sold,  but  I  hoped  they  would 
siSa  staj  in  Merleville." 
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••  J3o  did  I,"  said  Mr.  Greenleaf,  giavely. 
When  will  they  go  ?" 

Miss  Jones,  is  to  be  a  teacher,  in  the  new  seminary  at 
RLxford.  They  are  going  to  live  there,  and  it  cannot  be  very 
long  before  they  go." 

''Tohernnde?" 

"No,  Celestia  thinks  her  mother  would  not  be  happy 
there.     They  will  live  by  themselves,  with  the  children." 

"How  sorry  Celestia  will  be  to  go  away,"  said  Graeme, 
sadly. 

"  She  will  not  be  persuaded  to  stay,"  said  Mr.  Greenlea£ 

Graeme  darted  a  quick,  embarrassed  look  at  him,  as  much 
as  to  say, "  Have  you  asked  her  ?  "  He  answered  her  in  words. 

"Yes,  I  have  tried,  and  &iled.    She  does  not  care  to  stay.'* 

There  was  only  sadness  in  his  voice ;  at  leasts  she  detected 
nothing  else.  There  was  none  of  the  bitterness  which, 
while  it  made  Celestia's  heart  ache  that  afternoon,  had  made 
her  all  the  more  determined  to  do  what  she  beheved  to  be 
right 

"  Oh  I  it 's  not  that,"  said  Graeme,  earnestly,  "  I  'm  sure  she 
cares.  I  mean  if  she  goes,  it  will  be  because  she  thinks  it 
right,  not  because  she  wishes  it." 

"Ib  it  right  to  make  herself  and  me  unhappy  ?  " 

"But  her  mother  and  the  rest  They  are  in  trouble;  it 
would  seem  like  forsaking  them." 

"  It  need  not    They  might  stay  with  her." 

"I  think,  perhaps — ^I  don't  think — "  Graeme  hesitated, 
and  then  said  hurriedly, 

"  Are  you  rich,  Mr.  Greenleaf?  "    He  laughed. 

"  I  beheve  you  are  one  of  those  who  do  not  compute  riches 
by  the  number  of  dollars  one  possesses  So  I  think,  to  you  I 
may  safely  answer,  yes.  I  have  contentment  with  htUe,  and 
on  such  wealth  one  pays  no  taze&" 

"Yes;  but — ^I  think,— oh,  I  can't  say  what  I  think;  but^ 
I  'm  sure  Celestia  is  right    I  am  qmte  sure  of  that" 

Mr.  Greenleaf  did  not  look  displeased,  though  Greame  feared 
he  mighty  at  har  bold  gpeeoL 
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"  I  don't  believe  I  bad  better  take  yoa  to  see  her  to-morrow. 
Toa  will  enconrage  her  to  bold  out  against  lac," 

"  Not  against  joa.  She  wonld  never  do  that.  And,  besides, 
it  would  make  no  difference.  Golestia  is  wise  and  strong, 
and  will  do  what  she  believes  to  be  right." 

"Wise  and  strong,"  repeated  Mr.  Greeuleaf,  smiling,  but 
his  face  grew  grave  in  a  minute  again.  Mr.  Elliott  mode  a 
movement  to  join  them,  and  Graeme  thought  of  her  neglected 
toaketUe,  and  hastened  away. 

"Nevermind,"  shewhispered, "  it  will  all  end  wdL  Things 
always  do  when  people  do  right" 

Mr.  Greenleaf  might  have  some  doobt  as  to  the  truth  of 
this  comforting  declaration  in  all  coses,  but  he  could  have 
none  as  to  the  interest  and  good  wishes  of  his  little  friend,  so 
be  only  snuled  in  reply.  Not  that  he  had  really  many  eerions 
doubts  aa  fo  its  ending  well.  He  had  more  than  once  that 
reiy  afternoon  grieved  Celeatia  by  saying  that  she  did  not  care 
for  him;  bnt,  if  he  had  ever  had  any  serious  trouble  on  tbe 
subject,  th^  vanished  when  the  first  touch  of  anger  and  dis- 
appointment hjid  worn  away,  giving  bint  time  to  acknow- 
ledge and  rejoice  over  the  "  strongth  and  wisdom "  so  un- 
hesitatingly ascribed  by  Graeme  to  her  friend.  So  that  it 
was  not  at  all  in  a  desponding  spirit  that  he  turned  to  reply, 
when  the  minister  addressed  him. 

They  had  scarcely  settled  down  to  one  of  their  long,  quiet 
talks,  when  they  were  summoned  to  tea  by  Graeme,  and  be- 
fore tea  was  over,  Janet  and  the  bairns  came  home.  The 
boys  had  found  their  way  up  the  hill  when  school  was  over, 
tiai  ikey  all  oame  home  togeUier  in  Mr.  Snow's  sleigh.  To 
escape  from  the  noise  and  confusion  which  they  brought  with 
fiiem,  Mr.  Oreenleaf  and  the  minister  went  into  the  study 
agaio. 

Dunng  tbe  silence  that  succeeded  their  entrance,  there 

akEne  into  Mr.  Greenleaf  s  mind  a  thought  that  had  been 

often  there  before.    It  was  a  source  of  wonder  to  him  that 

a  tnAu  at  Mr,  TS&M'b  inteDeotoal  power  and  cnltnre  should 

■£sa^.&niuatf  za  m  quiet  a  place  wlieit^aTiUfi, 83^ ^i»af^ 
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he  yentared  to  give  expression  to  his  thoughts,  Mr.  Elliott 
smiled. 

**  I  don't  see  that  my  being  content  to  settle  down  hero  for 
life,  is  any  more  wonderful  ^an  that  you  should  have  done 
so.  Indeed,  I  should  say,  far  less  wonderful  You  are  young 
and  have  the  world  before  you." 

"  But  my  case  is  quite  different  I  settle  here  to  get  a 
Hving,  and  I  mean  to  get  a  good  one  too,  and  besides,"  added 
he,  laughing,  "  Merleville  is  as  good  a  plaoe  as  any  other  to  go 
to  Congress  from;  there  is  no  American  but  may  have  that 
before  him  you  know." 

"As  for  the  living,  I  can  get  here  such  as  will  content  m& 
For  the  rest^  the  souls  in  this  quiet  place  are  as  precious  as 
elsewher&    I  am  thankful  for  my  field  of  labor. 

Mr.  Greenleaf  had  heard  such  words  before,  and  he  had 
taken  them  "for  what  they  were  worth,"  as  a  correct  thing 
for  a  minister  to  say.  But  the  quiet  earnestness  and  simph« 
dty  of  Mr.  Elliott's  manner  struck  him  as  being  not  just  a 
matter  of  course. 

"  He  is  in  earnest  about  it,  and  does  not  need  to  use  many 
words  to  prove  it  There  must  be  something  in  it"  He  did 
not  answer  him,  however. 

"There  is  one  thing  which  is  worth  consideration,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Elliott,  "  you  may  be  disappointed,  but  I  cannot 
be  so,  in  the  nature  of  things." 

"  About  getting  a  Hving?  "  said  Mr.  Greenleaf,  and  a  vague 
remembrance  of  Deacons  Fish  and  Slowcome  made  h\m  move 
uneasily  in  his  chair. 

"  That  is  not  what  I  was  thinking  of,  but  I  suppose  I  may 
be  sure  of  that,  too.  *  Your  bread  shall  bo  given  you,  and 
your  water  sure.'  And  there  is  no  such  thing  as  disappoint* 
ment  in  that  for  which  I  really  am  laboring,  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  good  of  souls." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Greenleaf  gravely,  "  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  it  that  I  don't  see,  or  you  will  most  assuredly  be  dis- 
appointed. It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  I  may  have 
jzif  wieb,  men  ot  humbler  powers  thasx  nnii^d— ^  ix^^  ^1  *^ 
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without  vanity — ^have  risen  higher  than  to  the  Congress  of 
our  country.  I  don't  look  upon  mine  as  by  any  means  a 
hopeless  ambition.  But  the  idea  of  your  ever  seeing  all  the 
crooked  natures  in  Merleville  made  straight  I  Well,  to  say 
the  least,  I  don't  see  how  you  can  be  very  sanguine  about 
it" 

"  Well,  I  don't  say  that  even  that  is  beyond  my  ambition, 
or  beyond  the  power  of  Him  whom  I  servo  to  accomplish. 
Bat  though  I  may  never  see  this,  or  the  half  of  this  accom- 
plished, it  does  not  follow  that  I  am  to  be  disappointed, 
more  than  it  follows  that  your  happiness  will  be  secured 
when  you  sit  in  the  Congress  of  this  great  nation,  or  rule  in 
the  White  House  even,  which  is  not  beyond  your  ambition 
cither,  I  suppose.  You  know  how  a  promise  may  be  'kept  to 
the  ear  and  broken  to  the  heart,'  as  somebody  says." 

**  I  know  it  is  the  fashion  to  speak  in  that  way.  We  learn 
in  our  school  books,  all  about  the  folly  of  ambition,  and  the 
unsatisfying  nature  of  poUtical  greatness.  But  even  if  the 
attainment  must  disappoint,  there  is  interest  and  excitement 
in  the  pursuit.  And,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  it  is  not 
so  in  your  case,  and  to  me  the  disappointment  seems  even 
more  certain." 

Mr.  Elliott  smiled. 

**  I  suppose  the  converse  of  the  poet's  sad  declaration  may 
be  true.  The  promise  may  be  broken  to  the  eye  and  ear,  and 
yet  fulfilled  divinely  to  the  heart    I  am  not  afraid." 

"  And,  certainly,"  thought  the  young  man,  "  he  looks  calm 
and  hopeful  enough." 

"And,"  added  Mr.  Elliott,  "as  to  the  interest  of  the 
pursuit,  if  that  is  to  be  judged  by  the  importance  of  the  end 
to  be  attained,  I  think  mine  may  well  bear  comparison  to 
yours." 

"  Yes,  in  one  sense,  I  suppose — ^though  I  don't  understand 
tt.  I  can  imagine  an  interest  most  intense,  an  engagement 
—a  happiness  altogether  absorbing  in  such  a  labor  of  love, 
Jbat — I  was  not  looking  at  the  matter  from  your  point  of 
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"But  firom  no  other  point  of  view  can  the  subject  be  fairly 
seen,"  said  Mr.  Elliott,  quietly. 

"  Well,  I  have  known  few,  even  among  clergymen,  who  have 
not  had  their  eyes  turned  pretty  frequently  to  another  side 
of  the  matter.  One  ought  to  be  altogether  above  the  neces- 
sity of  thinking  of  earthly  things,  to  be  able  to  enjoy  throwing 
himself  whoUy  into  such  a  work,  and  I  fancy  that  can  be 
said  of  few." 

"I  don't  understand  you,"  said  Mr.  Elliott.  "Do  you 
mean  that  you  doubt  the  sincerity  of  those  to  whom  you 
refer." 

*'  By  no  means.  My  thoughtH  were  altogether  in  another 
direction.  In  fact,  I  was  thinking  of  the  great  '  bread  and 
butter '  struggle  in  which  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
ore  for  dear  life  engaged ;  and  none  more  earnestly,  and 
few  with  less  success,  than  men  of  your  profession." 

Mr.  EUiott  looked  as  though  he  did  not  yet  quit« 
understand.  Mr.  Greenleaf  hesitated,  shghtly  at  a  loss,  bu^ 
soon  went  on. 

"Constituted  as  we  are,  I  don't  see  how  a  man  can 
wholly  devote  himself  to  a  work  he  thinks  so  great,  and  yet 
have  patience  to  struggle  with  the  thousand  petty  cares  r-* 
lifa  The  shifts  and  turnings  to  which  insufficient  meai 
must  reduce  one,  cannot  but  vex  and  hurt  such  a  nature,  it 
it  does  not  change  it  at  last.  But  I  see  I  fail  to  make  my- 
self understood  by  you  ;  let  me  try  again.  I  don't  know  how 
it  may  be  in  your  countr}%  but  here,  at  least  as  far  as  my 
personal  observation  has  extended,  the  remuneration  received 
by  ministers  is  insufficient,  not  to  say  paltry.  I  don't  mean 
that  in  many  cases  they  and  their  families  actually  suffer, 
but  there  are  few  of  them  so  situated  as  regards  income,  that 
economy  need  not  be  the  very  first  consideration  in  all  their 
arrangements.  Comparing  them  with  other  professional 
men  they  may  be  called  poor.  Such  a  thing  as  the  gratifica- 
tion of  taste  is  not  to  be  thought  of  in  their  case.  There  is 
nothing  left  after  the  bare  necessaries  are  secured.  It  is  a 
stniggle  to  bring  up  their  children,  a  r*ruggle  to  educate 
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them,  a  straggle  to  liye.  And  what  is  worse  than  all,  the 
pittance,  which  is  rightly  their'%  comes  to  them  often  in  a 
way  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  snggestiye  of  charity  giyen 
and  receiyed.  No,  really,  I  cannot  look  on  the  life  of  a 
mmister  as  a  very  attractive  one." 

"  I  should  think  not^  certainly,  if  such  are  your  views  of 
it,"  said  Mr.  EUiott. 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  the  comfort  of  doubting  their  just- 
ness, but  I  cannot,  unless  the  majority  of  cases  that  have 
fedlen  under  my  observation  are  extreme  ones.  Why,  there 
are  college  friends  of  mine  who,  in  any  other  profession, 
might  have  distinguished  themselves  —  might  have  become 
wealthy  at  least,  who  are  now  in  some  out  of  tLe  way  parish, 
with  wives  and  little  children,  burdened  with  the  cares  of 
life.  How  they  are  to  struggle  on  in  the  future  it  is  sad  to 
think  o£  They  will  either  give  up  the  profession  or  die,  or 
degenerate  into  very  commonplace  men  before  many  years." 

<<  Unless  they  have  some  charm  against  it — ^which  may 
very  well  be,"  said  Mr.  Elliott,  quietly. 

**  I  see  you  do  not  agree  vnth  me.  Take  yourself  for  in- 
stance, or  rather,  let  us  take  your  predecessor.  He  was  a 
good  man,  all  say  who  knew  him  well,  and  with  time  and 
study  he  might  have  proved  himself  a  great  man.  But  if 
over  a  man's  life  was  a  struggle  for  the  bare  ueoessaries  of 
life,  his  was,  and  the  culpable  neglect  of  the  people  in  the 
regular  payment  of  his  very  small  salary  was  the  cause  of 
his  leaving  them  at  last  He  has  smce  gone  West,  I  hear,  to 
a  happier  lot  let  us  hope.  The  circumstances  of  his  prede- 
cessor were  no  better.  He  died  here,  and  his  wife  broke 
down  in  a  vain  effort  to  maintain  and  educate  his  children. 
Bhe  was  brought  back  to  MerleviUe  and  laid  beside  her  hus- 
band less  than  a  year  ago.  There  is  something  wrong  in  the 
matter  somewhere." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Mr.  Greenleaf  continued. 

**  It  may  seem  an  unkindly  effort  in  mo  to  try  to  change 
your  views  of  your  future  in  Merlovillc.  Still,  it  is  bettor 
that  you  should  be  in  some  measure  prepared,  for  what  I 
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fear  awaits  you.  OQierwise,  you  might  be  disgusted  vdth 
osalL" 

<<  I  shall  take  refuge  in  the  thought  that  you  are  showing 
me  the  dark  side  of  the  picture/'  said  Mr.  EUiott 

"Pray  do.  And,  indeed,  I  am.  I  may  have  said  more 
than  enough  in  my  earnestness.  I  am  sure  when  you  really 
come  to  know  our  people,  you  will  like  them  notwithstand* 
ing  things  that  we  might  wish  otherAvise." 

"I  like  you  already,"  said  Mr.  EUiott,  smiling.  "I  assure 
you  I  had  a  great  respect  for  you  as  the  children  of  the 
Puritans,  before  ever  I  saw  you." 

"Yes,  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  like  us  less,  before  you 
like  us  better.  We  are  the  children  of  the  Puritans,  but 
fory  Httle,  I  daresay,  like  the  grave  gentlemen  up  on  your 
shelves  yonder.  Your  countrymen  are,  at  first,  generally 
disappointed  in  us  as  a  i)eoplc.  Mind,  I  don't  allow  that  we 
are  in  reahty  less  worthy  of  respect  than  you  kindly  suppose 
us  to  be  for  our  fathers'  sakcs.  But  we  are  different.  It  is 
not  so  much  that  we  do  not  re&ch  so  high  a  standard,  as 
that  we  have  a  different  standard  of  excellence — one  that 
your  education,  habits,  and  prepossessions  as  a  people;,  do 
not  prepare  you  to  appreciate  us." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  EUiott,  as  his  fiiend  paused. 

"Oh!  I  have  little  more  to  say,  except,  that  what  is 
generally  the  exj^erience  of  your  countrymen  will  probably 
be  your's  in  Merle ville.  You  have  some  disappointing  dis- 
coveries to  make  among  us,  you  who  are  an  earnest  man 
and  a  thinker." 

"I  think  a  want  of  earnestness  can  hardly  be  called  a 
sin  of  your  countrymen,"  said  the  minister. 

"  Earnestness ! "  said  Mr.  Greenleaf .  "  No,  we  are  earnest 
enough  here  in  Merlcville.  But  the  most  of  even  the  good  men 
among  us  seein  earnest,  only  in  the  pursuit  of  that,  in  com- 
parison to  which  my  i^olitical  aspii-atioiis  seem  lofty  and 
praiseworthy.  It  ls  wealth  they  seek.  Not  that  wealth 
which  will  result  in  ma^jnificent  expenditure,  and  which,  in 
a  certain  sense,  may  have  a  charm  for  even  high-minded 
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men,  but  money-making  in  its  meanest  form — the  scraping 
together  of  copper  coins  for  their  own  sakea  At  least  one 
might  think  so,  for  any  good  they  ever  seem  to  get  of  it." 

"  You  are  severe,"  said  the  minister,  quietly. 

**  Not  too  severe.  This  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  all  of  us^ 
whether  we  are  willing  to  acknowledge  it  or  not.  And  such 
a  grovelling  end  will  naturally  make  a  man  unscrupulous  as 
to  the  means  to  attain  it.  There  are  not  many  men  among 
us  here — ^I  don't  know  more  than  two  or  three — who  would 
not  be  surprised  if  you  told  them,  being  out  of  the  pulpit, 
that  they  had  not  a  perfect  right  to  make  the  very  most  out 
of  their  Mends — even  by  shaving  closely  in  matters  of  busi- 
ness." 

"  And  yet  you  say  their  standard  is  a  high  one  ?  " 

'*  High  or  not,  the  religious  people  among  us  don't  seem 
to  doubt  their  own  Christianity  on  account  of  these  things. 
And  what  is  more,  they  don't  seem  to  lose  faith  in  each 
other.    But  how  it  will  all  seem  to  you  is  another  matter." 

"  How  does  it  seem  to  you? " 

"  Oh,  I  am  but  a  spectator.  Being  not  one  of  the  initiated, 
I  am  not  supposed  to  understand  the  change  they  profess  to 
have  undeigone ;  and  so,  instead  of  being  in  doubt  about 
particular  cases,  I  am  disposed  to  think  little  of  the  whole 
matter.    With  you  it  is  different" 

"  Yes,  with  me  it  is  indeed  different,"  said  the  minister, 
gravely — so  gravely,  that  Mr.  Greenleaf  almost  regretted 
having  spoken  so  freely,  and  when  he  spoke  again  it  was  to 
change  the  subject 

"  It  must  have  required  a  great  wrench  to  break  away  from 
your  people  and  coimtry  and  old  associations,"  said  he,  in  a 
littla    Mr.  EUiott  started. 

**  No,  the  wrench  came  before.  It  would  have  cost  me 
more  to  stay  and  grow  old  in  my  own  land  than  it  did  to 
leave  it,  than  it  ever  can  do  to  Uve  and  die  among  strangers." 

Fearful  that  he  had  awakened  painful  thoughts,  Mr.  Green- 
leaf  said  no  more.    In  a  Httle  Mr.  Elliott  went  on, 

^Ji  wmt  an  old  thought,  this  wishing  to  find  a  home  for 
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ear  ohildien  in  this  grand  new  world.  We  had  always  looked 
forward  to  it  sometime.  And  when  I  was  left  alone,  the 
thought  of  my  children's  fatore,  and  the  longing  to  get  away — 
anywhere — ^brought  me  here." 

He  paused,  and  when  he  spoke  again  it  was  more  calmly. 

**  Perhaps  it  was  cowardly  in  me  to  flee.  There  was  help 
for  me  there,  if  my  faith  had  not  foiled.  I  thought  it  would 
be  better  for  my  children  when  I  left  them  to  leave  them 
hera  But  God  knows  it  was  no  desire  to  enrich  myself  that 
brought  me  to  America. 

"We  can  Hve  on  Uttle.  I  trust  you  will  be  mistaken  in 
your  fears.  But  if  these  troubles  do  come,  we  must  try,  with 
Qod's  grace,  and  Mrs.  Nasmyth's  help,  to  get  through  them 
as  best  we  can.  We  might  not  better  ourselves  by  a  change, 
as  you  seem  to  think  the  evil  a  national  one." 

"  The  love  and  pursuit  of  the  '  almighiy  dollar,'  is  most 
certainly  a  national  characteristic.  As  to  the  bearing  it  may 
liave  in  church  matters  in  other  places,  of  course  I  have  not 
{ho  means  of  judging.  Here  I  know  it  has  been  bad  enough 
in  the  past" 

"Well,  I  can  only  say  I  have  found  the  people  most  kind 
and  Hberal  hitherto,"  said  Mr.  Elliott. 

"Have  you  had  a  settlement  with  them  since  you  came?" 
asked  the  squire ;  the  remembrance  of  various  remarks  he 
had  heard  of  late  coming  unpleasantly  to  his  mind. 

"  No,  I  have  not  yet  But  aa  the  half-year  is  nearly  over, 
I  suppose  it  will  come  soon.  Still  I  have  no  fears — ^I  think 
I  need  have  none.    It  is  not  theirs  but  ihem  I  seek. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  Sabbath  I  first  came  among  you  ? 
I  saw  you  there  among  the  rest  If  my  heart  rose  up  in 
thankfulness  to  God  that  day,  it  was  with  no  thought  of  gold 
or  gear.  Gk>d  is  my  witness  that  I  saw  not  these  people  as 
possessors  of  houses  and  lands,  but  of  precious  souls — living 
souls  to  be  encouraged — slumbering  souls  to  be  aroused — 
dead  souls  to  be  made  alive  in  Christ,  through  His  own  Word, 
spoken  by  me  and  blessed  by  Him. 

"  No,  I  do  not  think  I  can  possibly  be  disappointed  in  tiuA 
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tiattcr.  I  may  have  to  bear  trial,  and  it  may  come  to  me  as 
it  oftencst  comes  to  God's  people,  in  the  very  way  that  seems 
hardest  to  bear,  but  God  iciU  bless  his  Word.  And  even  if  I 
do  not  live  to  see  it,  I  can  rest  in  the  assurance  that  after- 
ward, '  both  he  that  soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  shall  rejoice 
together.' " 

He  paused  A  momentary  gleam  of  triumph  passed  over 
bis  face  and  left  it  peaceful. 

"The  peace  that  passeth  understanding,"  thought  the 
young  man,  with  a  siglL  For  he  could  not  quite  satisfy  him- 
self by  saving,  that  Mr.  Elliott  was  no  man  of  business,  an 
unworldly  man.  It  came  into  liis  mind  that  even  if  the  min- 
ister were  chasmg  a  shadow,  it  was  a  shadow  more  satisfying 
than  his  i)ossible  reahty  of  political  greatnesa  So  he  could 
not  but  sigh  as  ho  sat  watching  that  peaceful  face.  The  min- 
ister looked  up  and  met  lus  eye. 

"  And  so,  my  friend,  I  think  we  must  end  where  we  begun. 
You  may  be  disappointed  even  in  the  fulfillment  of  your 
liopos.  But  for  me^  all  must  oud  well,  let  the  end  be  what  ii 
may.*' 


CHAPTER  XII. 

/  I  iHE  time  of  settlement  came  at  last.     The  members  of 

I  the  church  and  congregation  were  requested  to  bring 
to  Deacon  Sterne  and  his  coadjutors  an  account  of  money 
and  produce  ahready  paid  by  each,  and  also  a  statement  of 
the  sum  they  intended  to  subscribe  for  the  minister's  support 
during  the  ensuing  half  ^ear.  After  a  delay  which,  consid- 
ering all  things,  was  not  more  than  reasonable,  this  was  done, 
and  the  different  accounts  being  put  into  regular  form  by  the 
proper  persons,  they  were  laid  before  the  minister  for  hia 
inspection  and  approval. 

This  was  done  by  Deacons  Fish  and  Slowcome  alone. 
Deacon  Sterne,  as  his  brethren  in  oiBfioo  intimated  to  Mi-s. 
Nasmyth,  when  she  received  them,  having  just  then  his 
hands  full  of  his  own  aflfau's.  Deacon  Fish  "  cx|)ectcd"  that 
brother  Sterne  had  got  into  trouble.  It  had  been  coming  on 
for  some  time.  His  son,  the  only  boy  bo  had  left,  had  been 
over  to  Kixford,  and  had  done  something  dreadful,  folks  said, 
he  did  not  exactly  know  what,  and  the  deacon  had  gone  over 
to  see  about  it.  Deacon  Sterne  was  Janet's  favorite  among 
the  men  in  office,  and  apart  from  her  regf^t  that  he  should 
uot  be  present  on  an  occasion  so  important,  she  was  gi*eatly 
concerned  for  him  on  his  own  account. 

'•'Dear  me !"  said  she,  " I  saw  him  at  the  kirk  on  the  Sab- 
bath-day, looking  just  as  usual." 

"  Well,  yes,  I  expect  so,"  said  Mr.  Fish.  "  Brother  Storno 
lookrf  always  preity  much  so.  He  aint  apt  to  show  his  feel- 
ings, if  he  *s  got  any.  He  'U  have  something  to  suffer  with  his 
sou  Wilham,  I  guess,  whether  he  shows  it  or  not." 

Janet  Jikcd  both  father  and  son,  though  it  was  well  kxvovm 
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in  the  town  that  there  was  trouble  between  them ;  so  instead 
of  making  any  answer,  she  hastened  to  usher  them  into  the 
study.  Hie  minister  awaited  them,  and  business  began.  First 
was  displayed  the  list  of  subscriptions  for  the  coming  half- 
year.  This  was  quite  encouraging.  Three  himdred  and  fifty 
and  odd  dollars.  This  looked  well  There  had  never  been 
80  much  subscribed  in  Merleville  before.  The  deacons  were 
elated,  and  evidently  expected  that  the  minister  should  be  so, 
too.  He  would  be  weU  off  now,  said  they.  But  the  minister 
was  always  a  quiet  man,  and  said  httle,  and  the  last  half- 
year's  settlement  was  turned  to. 

There  were  several  sheets  of  it  The  minister  in  danger 
of  getting  bewildered  among  the  items,  tamed  to  the  sum 
total  "  Two  hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars,  sixty-two  and 
Qrhalf  cents."    He  was  a  Httle  mystified  still,  and  looked  so. 

"  If  there  is  anything  wrong,  anything  that  you  object  to, 
it  must  be  put  right,"  said  Deacon  Slowcome. 

Deacon  Fish  presumed,  "  that  when  Mr.  Elliott  should  have 
compared  it  with  the  account  which  he  had  no  doubt  kept,  it 
would  be  found  to  be  all  right." 

Mr.  Elliott  had  to  confess  that  no  such  account  had  been 
kept  He  supposed  it  was  all  it  should  be.  He  really  could 
say  nothing  with  regard  to  it  He  left  the  management  of 
household  afifairs  entirely  to  his  daughter  and  Mrs.  Nasmyth. 
It  was  suggested  that  Mj&  Nasmyth  should  be  called  in,  and 
the  deacon  cleared  his  voice  to  read  it  to  her. 

"  If  there  *s  anything  you  don't  seem  to  understand  or  re* 
member,"  prefaced  the  accommodating  Deacon  Slowcome, 
'don't feel  troubled  about  saying  so.     I  expect  well  make 
tings  pretty  straight  after  a  whila" 

Mrs.  Nasmyth  looked  at  the  minister,  but  the  minister 
did  not  look  at  her,  and  the  reading  began.  After  the  name 
of  each  person,  came  the  days'  work,  horse  hire,  loads  of  fire- 
wood, bushels  of  com,  pounds  of  butfxjr  and  cheese,  sugar 
and  dried  apples,  which  ho  or  she  had  contributed.  Deacon 
Fish's  subscription  was  chiefly  paid  by  his  horse  and  his  cow. 
^      ihe  larmear  bad  carried  the  minister  on  two  or  three  of  his 
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most  distant  visits,  and  the  latter  had  supplied  a  quart  o* 
two  of  milk  daily  during  a  great  part  of  the  winter.  It  wai 
overpaid  indeed  by  just  seventeen  and  a-half  cents,  which, 
however,  the  deacon  seemed  inclined  to  make  light  of. 

"  There  ain't  no  matter  about  it  It  can  go  right  on  to 
the  next  half  year.  It  ain't  no  matter  about  it  anyhow/' 
said  he,  in  liberal  mood. 

He  had  an  attentive  listener.  Mrs.  Nasmyth  listened  with 
vain  efforts  not  to  let  her  face  betray  her  utter  bewilderment 
at  the  whole  proceeding,  only  assenting  briefly  when  Mr. 
Slowoome  interrupted  the  reading,  now  and  then,  to  say 
interrogatively, 

"  You  remember  ?  " 

It  dawned  upon  her  at  last  that  these  were  the  items  that 
made  up  the  subscription  for  the  half  year  that  was  over ; 
but  except  that  her  face  changed  a  httle,  she  gave  no  sign. 
It  is  possible  the  deacon  had  had  some  slight  misgiving  as  to 
how  Mrs.  Nasmyth  might  receive  the  statement ;  certainly  his 
voice  took  a  relieved  tone  as  he  drew  near  the  end,  and  at 
last  read  the  sum  total :  "  Two  hundred  and  seventy-two 
dollars  sixty-two  and  a-half  cents." 

Again  Janet's  eye  sought  the  minister's,  and  this  time  he 
did  not  avoid  her  look.  The  rather  pained  surprise  had  all 
gone  out  of  his  face.  Intense  amusement  at  Janet's  chang- 
ing face,  on  which  bewilderment,  incredulity  and  indigna- 
tion were  successively  written,  banished,  for  a  moment, 
ever  other  feeling.  But  that  passed,  and  by  the  look  that 
followed  Janet  knew  that  she  must  keep  back  the  words  that 
were  rising  to  her  lips.  It  required  an  effort,  however,  and  a 
rather  awkward  silence  followed.  Deacon  Slowcome  spoke 
first: 

"Well,  I  suppose,  we  may  consider  that  it  stands  all 
right    And  I,  for  one,  feel  encouraged  to  expect  great  things." 

"  I  doubt,  sirs,"  said  Janet  in  a  voice  ominously  mild  and 
civil,  "  there  are  some  things  that  haena  been  put  down  on 
yon  paper.  There  was  a  cum  apples,  and  a  bit  o'  unco  spare 
rib  and " 
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"Well,  ifc's  poasible  there  arc  some  folks  ain't  sent  in 
their  aex?ounts  yet.     That  can  l^e  seen  to  another  time." 

Janet  paid  no  attention  to  the  interrui>tion. 

"  There  were  some  eggs  from  Mrs.  Stenie — a  dozen  and 
three,  I  think — and  a  goose  at  the  New  Year  from  somebody 
else  ;  and  your  vnie  sent  a  pumpkin-pie ;  and  there  was 
the  porridge  and  milk  that  Judge  Merle  brought  over  when 
first  we  came  here " 

"  Ah !  the  pie  was  ti  present  from  my  wife,"  said  DeacoD 
Fish,  on  whom  Mrs.  Nasmyth's  awfnl  irony  was  quite  lost 

"  And  I  presume  Judge  Merle  did  n't  mean  to  charge  for 
the  porridge,  or  hominy,  or  whatever  it  was,"  said  Deacon 
Slow^come. 

"  And  what  for  no'  ?  "  demanded  Janet,  turning  on  him 
sharply.  "I'm  sure  we  got  far  more  good  and  pleasure 
from  it  than  ever  we  got  o*  your  bloody  fore-quarter  of  beef, 
that  near  scunnered  the  bairns  ere  we  were  done  with  it 
Things  should  stand  on  your  papers  at  their  true  value." 

Deacon  Slowcome  was  not,  in  reality,  more  surprised  at 
this  outbreak  than  he  had  been  when  his  "  fore-quarter  of 
bloody  beef"  had  been  accepted  unchallenged,  but  he  professed 
to  be  so  ;  and  in  his  elaborate  astonishment  allowed  Janet's 
remarks  about  a  slight  mistake  she  had  made,  and  about  the 
impropriety  of  "  looking  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth  "  to  pass 
unanswered. 

"  You  were  at  Hberty  to  return  the  beef  if  you  did  n't  want 
it,"  said  he,  with  an  injured  air. 

"  Weel,  I  '11  mind  that  next  time,"  said  she,  in  a  milder 
tone,  by  no  means  sure  how  the  minister  might  approve  of 
her  plain  speaking.  Deacon  Fish  made  a  diversion  in  favor 
of  peace,  by  holding  up  the  new  subscription-list,  and  asking 
her  triumphantly  if  that  "  didn't  look  well " 

"Ay,  on  paper,"  said  Janet,  dr}4y.     "  Figui-es  are  no'  dol- 
lars.    And  if  your  folk  have  been  thinking  that  the  minister 
and  his  family  hae  been  Hving  only  on  the  bits  o'  things  writ- 
ien  down  on  your  paper  you  are  mistaken.     The  glide  money 
Hiat  has  helped  it  has  been  worth  far  moK^  than  tlie  like  o' 
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that,  as  I  ken  weel,  who  liae  had  the  spending  o*  it ;  but  1 
daresay  you  're  no*  needing  me  longer,  sir,"  she  added,  ad- 
dressing the  minister,  and  she  left  the  room. 

This  matter  was  not  alluded  to  again  for  several  days,  but 
it  did  Janet  a  deal  of  good  to  think  about  it  She  had  na 
time  to  indulge  in  homesick  musings,  with  so  definite  a  sub- 
ject of  indignant  speculation  as  fhe  meanness  of  the  deacons. 
She  "  was  nettled  at  herself  beyond  all  patience  "  that  she 
should  have  allowed  herself  to  fancy  that  so  many  of  the 
things  on  the  paper  had  been  tokens  of  the  people's  good- 
will 

"Two  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  and  more,"  slio  re- 
peated. "  Things  mount  up,  I  ken  weel ;  but  I  maun  take 
another  look  at  it.  And  I  '11  hao  more  sense  anither  time, 
I  'm  thinking." 

She  did  not  speak  to  Graeme.  There  would  be  no  use  to 
vex  her  ;  but  she  would  fain  have  had  a  few  words  with  the 
minister,  but  his  manner  did  not  encourage  her  to  introduce 
the  subject.  A  circumstance  soon  occurred  which  gave  her 
an  opening,  and  the  subject,  from  first  to  last,  was  thoroughly 
discussed. 

March  was  nearly  over.  The  nights  were  cold  still,  but 
the  sun  was  powerful  during  the  day,  and  there  were  many 
tokens  that  the  earth  was  about  to  wake  from  her  long  sleep 
and  prepare  for  the  refreshment  of  her  children.  "And 
time  for  her,"  sighed  Janet,  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  all 
that  had  happened  since  she  saw  her  face. 

The  boys  had  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  exdto 
ment  by  a  proposal  made  to  them  by  their  fi-icnd  Mr.  Snow. 
He  had  offered  to  give  them  sixty  of  the  best  trees  in  lus 
sugar  place,  with  all  the  articles  necessary  to  the  making  of 
sugar,  on  terms  that,  to  them,  seemed  easy  enough.  They 
were  to  make  their  own  preparations,  gather  the  sap,  cut 
their  own  wood,  in  short,  cany  on  the  business  entirely 
themselves ;  and,  nothing  daunted,  thoy  went  the  very  first 
fine  day  to  see  the  ground  and  make  a  beginning.  Graeme 
and  the  other  girls  went  with  them  as  far  as  liilr.  Suo^'^ 
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*)totise,  and  Janet  was  left  alone.  The  minister  was  in  his 
study  as  usual,  and  when  they  were  all  gone,  uncomfortable 
with  the  unaccustomed  quietness  of  the  house,  she  arose  and 
wont  to  the  door  and  looked  rather  sadly  down  the  street 
She  had  not  long  to  indulge  her  feelings  of  loneliness,  how- 
ever. A  sleigh  came  slowly  grating  along  the  half-bare 
street^  and  its  occupant^  Mr.  Silas  Spears,  not  one  of  her 
tayorites,  stopped  before  the  door,  and  lost  no  time  in 
"hitching"  his  horse  to  the  post  Janet  set  him  a  chair, 
and  waited  for  the  accustomed  question  whether  the  minister 
was  at  home,  and  whether  he  could  see  him. 

"  The  body  has  some  sense  and  discretion,"  said  Janet  to 
herself,  as  he  announced  instead  that  he  "  wa'ant  a  going  to 
stay  but  a  minute,  and  it  would  n't  be  worth  while  troubling 
the  minister."  He  did  stay,  however,  telling  news  and  giving 
his  opinion  on  matters  and  things  in  general  in  a  way  which 
was  tolerable  to  Janet  in  her  solituda  He  rose  to  go  at 
last 

"  I  've  got  a  bucket  of  sugar  out  here,"  said  ha  *'  Our  folks 
did  n't  seem  to  want  it^  and  I  thought  I  'd  fetch  it  along  down. 
I  took  it  to  Cook's  store,  but  they  did  n't  want  it,  and  they 
didn't  care  enough  about  it  at  Sheldon's  to  want  to  pay  for 
it,  so  I  thought  I  might  as  well  turn  it  in  to  pay  my  minis- 
ter's tax." 

So  in  he  came  within  a  minute. 

"  There 's  just  exactly  twenty-nine  pounds  with  the  bucket 
Sugar 's  been  sellin'  for  twelve  and  a-half  this  winter,  and  I 
guess  I  ought  to  have  that  for  it,  then  we  11  be  about  even, 
according  to  my  calculation." 

"  Sugar  I "  ejaculated  Janet,  touching  the  solid  black  mass 
with  her  finger.     "  Call  you  that  sugar  ?  " 

"Why,  yes,  I  call  it  sugar.  Not  the  best,  maybe,  but  it's 
better  than  it  looks.  It  '11  be  considerable  whiter  by  the  time 
you  drain  it  oS,  I  expect" 

"And  weigh  considerable  lighter,  I  expect,"  said  Mrs.  Nas* 
myth^  unconsciously  imitating  Mr.  Spears'  tone  and  manner 
in  l*8r  rising  wrath.    "  I  m  very  much  obliged  to  you,  but 
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we  Ve  in  no  especial  need  o'  sugar  at  this  time,  and  well  do 
without  a  while  before  we  spend  good  siller  on  stuff  like 
that." 

"  Well,  1 11  say  eleven  cents,  or  maybe  ten,  as  sugarin* 
time  is  most  here.  It  ain't  first  rate,"  he  added,  candidly. 
"It  mightn't  just  do  for  tea,  but  it's  as  good  as  any  to 
sweeten  pies  and  cakes." 

"  Many  thanks  to  you.  But  we  're  no'  given  to  the  makin' 
o'  pies  and  cakes  in  this  house.  Plain  bread,  or  a  sup  por> 
ridge  and  milk  does  for  us,  and  it 's  mair  than  we  're  like  to 
get,  if  things  dinna  mend  with  us.  So  you  11  just  take  it 
with  you  again." 

"Well,'*  said  Mr.  Spears,  slightly  at  a  loss,  "I  guess  111 
leave  it  I  ain't  particular  about  the  price.  Mr.  Elliott  can 
allow  me  what  he  thinks  it  worth,  come  to  use  it.  Ill  leave 
it  anyhow." 

"  But  you  11  no'  leave  it,  with  my  consent.  Deacon  Slow- 
come  said  the  minister  wasna  needing  to  take  anything  he 
didna  want^  and  the  like  o'  that  we  could  make  no  use  ot" 

"  The  deacon  might  have  said  that  in  a  general  kind  of 
way,  but  I  rather  guess  he  did  n't  mean  you  to  take  him  up 
80.  I  've  been  calculating  to  pay  my  minister's  tax  with  that 
sugar,  and  I  don't  know  as  I  've  got  anything  else  handy. 
I'll  leave  it,  and  if  you  don't  conclude  to  keep  it,  you  better 
speak  to  the  deacon  about  it  and  maybe  he  11  give  you  the 
money  for  it.     1 11  leave  it  anyhow." 

"But  you  11  no  leave  it  here,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Nasmyth, 
whose  patience  was  not  proof  against  his  persistence,  and 
seizing  the  bucket,  she  rushed  out  at  the  door,  and  deposit- 
ing it  in  the  sleigh,  was  in  again  before  the  astonished  Mr. 
Spears  quite  realized  her  intention. 

"  You  '11  no'  find  me  failing  in  my  duty  to  the  minister,  as 
I  hae  done  before,"  exclaimed  she,  a  little  breathless  with  the 
exertion^  "If  the  minister  canna  hae  his  stipend  paid  in 
good  siller  as  he  has  been  used  wi',  he  shall  at  least  hae  nae 
trash  like  yon.  So  dinna  bring  here  again  what  ither  folk 
winna  hae  from  you,  for  1 11  hae  none  o'  it " 
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"  I  slionlcl  liko  to  soo  tlie  minister  a  minute,"  said  Mr. 
Spears,  seating  himself  with  dignity.  "I  don't  consider  that 
you  ai'e  the  one  to  settle  this  business." 

"  There 's  many  a  thing  that  you  dinna  consider  that 
there 's  sense  in,  notwithstanding.  It 's  just  me  that  is  to 
decide  this  business,  and  a'  business  where  the  minister's 
welfare,  as  regards  meat  and  drink,  is  concerned.  So  dinna 
fash  yourself  and  me  mair  about  ii" 

"  I  'd  like  to  see  him,  anyhow,"  said  he,  taking  a  step  to- 
wards the  study  door. 

"But  you  11  no'  see  him  about  any  such  matter,"  and 
Janet  placed  herself  before  him.  "  I  *m  no'  to  hae  the  minis- 
ter vexed  with  the  like  o*  that  nonsense  to-night,  or  any 
night.  I  wonder  you  dinna  think  shame,  to  hold  uj^  your 
face  to  me,  forby  the  minister.  What  kens  the  minister 
about  the  like  o'  that  ?  He  has  other  things  to  think  about. 
It  'b  weel  that  there 's  aye  me  to  stand  between  him  and  the 

like  o'  you  *glegs  and  corbies' ."    And  Janet,  as  her 

manner  was,  when  excited,  degenerated  into  Scotch  to  such 
a  degree,  that  her  opponent  forgot  his  indignation  in  astonish- 
ment»  and  listened  in  silence.  Janet  was  successful  Mr. 
Spears  was  utterly  nonplussed,  and  took  his  way  homeward, 
by  no  means  sure  that  he  had  n't  been  abused.  "  Consider- 
able beat,  anyhow." 

Scarcely  had  ho  taken  his  departure,  when  Mi\  Elliott 
made  his  appearance,  having  had  some  idea  that  something 
unusual  had  been  going  on.  Though  lotli  to  do  so,  Janet 
thought  best  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  what  had  taken 
place.  He  laughed  heartily  at  her  success  and  Mr.  Spears' 
discomfiture,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  he  was  not  quite  at  his 
ease  about  the  matter. 

"I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  all  this  will  end,"  he  said, 
gravely,  after  a  minute. 

'*  Indeed,  sir,  you  need  be  at  no  loss  about  that.  It  will 
end  in  a  *  toom  pantry '  for  us,  and  that  before  very  long." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  conversation  with  regard  to 
ibeir  aS&drB,  that  lasted  till  the  children  came  home.    Much 
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earnest  thonght  did  the  minister  bestow  on  the  subject  for 
the  next  three  days,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth,  at  the 
dose  of  a  full  conference  meeting,  when  most  of  the  members 
of  the  church  were  present,  the  result  of  his  meditations  was 
given  to  the  public.  He  did  not  use  many  words,  but  they 
were  to  the  point. 

He  told  them  of  the  settlement  for  the  past,  and  the  pros- 
pect for  the  future.  He  told  them  that  the  value  to  his 
^Tamily  of  the  articles  brought  in,  was  not  equal  to  their  value, 
^  named  in  the  subscription  lists,  their  real  value  he  sup- 
X)sed.  They  could  not  live  in  comfort  on  these  terms,  and 
Jiey  should  never  try  it  He  had  a  proposal  to  make  to 
them.  The  deacon  had  estimated  that  an  annual  amount 
equal  to  seven  hundred  dollars  could  be  raised.  Let  each 
subscriber  deduct  a  seventh  part  of  what  he  had  promised  to 
pay,  and  let  the  remainder  bo  paid  tn  money  to  the  treasurer, 
so  that  he  might  receive  his  salary  in  quarterly  payments. 
This  would  be  the  means  of  avoiding  much  that  was  annoy- 
ing to  all  parties,  and  was  the  only  teims  on  which  he  would 
think  it  wise  to  remain  in  MerleviUe. 

He  alluded  to  a  report  that  had  lately  reached  him,  as  to 
his  having  money  invested  in  Scotland.  In  the  hand  of  a 
friend  he  had  deposited  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
his  eldest  son,  until  his  education  should  be  completed.  He 
had  no  more.  The  comfort  of  his  family  must  depend  upon 
his  salary ;  and  what  that  was  to  be,  and  how  it  was  to  bo 
paid,  must  be  decided  without  loss  of  time. 

He  said  just  two  or  three  words  about  his  wish  to  stay, 
about  the  love  he  felt  for  many  of  them,  and  of  his  earnest 
desire  to  benefit  them  alL  He  had  no  other  desire  than  to 
cast  in  his  lot  with  theirs,  and  to  live  and  die  among  them« 
But  no  real  union  or  confidence  could  be  maintained  between 
them,  while  the  matter  of  support  was  liable  at  any  momenir 
to  become  a  source  of  discomfort  and  misunderstanding  to  all 
concerned.  He  added,  that  as  so  many  were  present,  perhaps 
no  bettor  time  than  to-night  could  be  found  for  arranging  the 
matter,  and  bo  he  left  them. 
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There  was  qnite  a  gathering  that  night.  Judge  Merle  was 
there,  and  the  deacons,  and  the  Pages,  and  Mr.  Spears,  r.nd 
a  great  many  beside&  Behind  the  door,  in  a  comer  seat,  sa 
Mr.  Snow,  and  near  him,  Mr.  Greenlea£  He  evidentlj  felt 
he  was  not  expected  to  remain,  and  made  a  movement  to  go, 
but  Sampson  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Hold  on,  Squire,"  he  whispered  ;  "  as  like  as  not  they  'd 
spare  us,  but  I  'm  bound  to  see  this  through." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Then  Deacon  Fish  got  up  and 
cleared  his  throaty  and  "felt  as  though  he  felt,"  and  went 
over  much  ground,  without  accomplishing  much.  Deacon 
Slowoome  did  pretty  much  the  sama  Judge  Merle  came  a 
little  nearer  the  mark,  and  when  he  sat  down,  there  was  a 
movement  behind  the  door,  and  Sampson  Snow  rose  and 
stepped  out  He  laid  his  hand  on  the  door  latch,  and  then 
turned  round  and  opened  his  Hps. 

"  I  expect  you  11  all  think  it  ain't  my  place  to  speak  in 
meetin',  and  I  ain't  goin'  to  say  a  great  deal.  It 's  no  more 
than  two  hours  or  so  since  I  got  home  from  Eixford,  and 
Squire  Stone,  he  told  me  that  their  minister  had  given  notice 
that  he  was  goin'  to  quit  Goin'  to  Boston,  I  gaes&  And 
the  Squire,  says  he  to  me,  '  We  've  a  notion  of  talking  a  httlo 
to  your  Mr.  Elliott,'  and  says  he,  *  We  wouldn't  begrudge 
hm  a  thousand  dollars  cash  down,  and  no  mistake.'  So  now 
don't  worry  any  about  the  minister.  He's  all  right,  and 
worth  his  pay  any  day.  That 's  all  I  've  got  to  say,"  and  Mr. 
Snow  opened  the  door  and  walked  out. 

Sampson's  speech  was  short,  but  it  was  the  speech  of  the 
evening,  and  told.  That  night,  or  within  a  few  days,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  suggested 
by  Mr.  EUiott,  with  this  difference,  that  the  seventh  part  wa£ 
not  to  be  deducted  because  of  money  payment  And  the 
good  people  of  Merleville  did  not  regret  their  promptitude, 
when  the  very  next  week  there  came  a  deputation  from  Kix 
ford,  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Elliott  was  to  remain  in  Merl& 
wSle^  and  if  not,  whether  he  would  accept  an  invitation  to 
Bettiein  the  larger  towUs 
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Mr.  EUiott's  answer  was  brief  and  decided.  He  had  no 
wish  to  leave  Merleville  while  the  people  wished  him  to  re-| 
main.  He  hoped  never  to  leave  them  while  he  lived.  And 
hf  never  did. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

SPRING  came  and  went  The  lads  distinguished  them 
selves  both  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  sugar, 
and  highly  enjoyed  the  work  besides.  The  free  outK)f-door 
Ue,  the  camping  in  the  woods  beside  a  blazing  fire,  and  the 
company  of  the  village  lads  who  daily  and  nightly  crowded 
around  them,  channed  tliem  from  all  other  i:)ursuits.  IMr. 
"Foster  and  his  mathematics  were  sadly  neglected  in  these 
day&  In  future  they  were  to  devote  themselves  to  agricul- 
ture. 

In  vain  Janet  hinted  that  "  new  things  aye  pleased  light 
heads,"  and  warned  them  that  they  were  deciding  too  soon. 
In  vain  Mr.  Snow  said  that  it  was  not  sugaring  time  aU  the 
year;  and  that  they  should  summer  and  winter  among  the 
hills  before  they  committed  themselves  to  a  farmer's  life. 
Harry  quoted  Cincinnatus,  and  Norman  proved  to  his  own 
satis&ction,  if  not  to  IVIr.  Snow's,  that  on  scientific  principles 
every  farm  in  Merleville  could  be  cultivated  with  half  the  ex- 
pense, and  double  the  profits.  Even  their  father  was  carried 
away  by  their  enthusiasm;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  if  he 
had  had  a  fortune  to  invest,  it  would  have  been  bmied  for 
ever  among  these  beautiful  hills  of  Merleville. 

An  opportunity  to  test  the  strength  of  the  lads*  determina- 
tion, came  in  a  manner  which  involved  less  risk  than  a  purclia?^:o 
would  have  done,  Eai'ly  in  May  a  letter  was  received  fi'om 
Mr.  Ross,  in  which  he  offered  to  take  the  charge  of  Arthur'ii 
education  on  liimself,  and  as  he  was  well  able  to  do  so,  '^Ir. 
Elliott  saw  no  reason  for  refusing  the  offer.  The  money, 
^barefone^  that  he  had  set  apart  for  his  son's  use^  returned  to 
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his  hands,  and  he  did  a  wiser  thing  than  to  invest  it  either 
in  mountain  or  valley. 

It  came,  about  this  time,  to  the  worst,  with  Mrs.  Jones  and 
her  daughter  Celestia.  The  mortgage  on  the  farm  could  not 
be  paid,  even  the  interest  had  fallen  far  behind,  and  Squire 
Skinflint  had  foreclosed.  Nothing  remained  for  the  widow, 
but  to  save  what  she  could  from  the  wreck  of  a  property  that 
had  once  been  large,  and  go  away  to  seek  a  new  home  for  her- 
self and  her  children.  On  the  homestead  she  was  about  to 
leave,  the  heart  and  eyes  of  Mr.  Snow  had  long  been  fixed. 
As  a  relation  of  the  widow,  he  had  done  what  could  be  done, 
both  by  advice  and  assistance,  to  avert  the  evil  day;  but  the 
widow  was  no  farmer,  and  her  boys  were  children,  and  the 
longer  she  kept  the  place,  the  more  she  must  involve  herself; 
and  now,  that  the  land  must  pass  from  her  hands,  Sampson 
would  fain  have  it  pass  into  his.  But  the  only  condition  of 
sale  was  for  ready  money,  and  this  without  great  sacrifice  he 
could  not  obtain.  Meanwhile,  others  were  considering  the 
matter  of  the  purchase,  and  the  time  was  short;  for  there  had 
been  some  failure  in  Squire  Skinflint  s  Western  land  specula- 
tion, and  money  must  be  had.  If  the  widow  could  have  held 
it  still,  Mr.  Snow  would  never  have  desired  to  have  the  land ; 
but  what  with  the  many  thoughts  he  had  given  to  it,  and 
the  fear  of  getting  bad  neighbors,  he  had  about  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  farm  at  all,  unless 
he  could  have  the  two  farms  put  into  one. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  the  minister  surprised  him  greatly 
by  asking  his  advice  about  the  investment  of  the  money 
which  his  brother-in-law's  generosity  had  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal. A  very  few  words  settled  the  matter.  The  minister 
lent  the  money  to  Mr.  Snow,  and  for  the  annual  interest  of 
the  same,  he  was  to  have  the  use  of  the  fann-house  and  the 
ten  acres  of  meadowand  pasture  land, that  lay  between  it  and 
the  pond.  The  arrangement  was  in  all  respects  advantageous 
to  both  parties,  and  before  May  was  out,  the  little  brown 
house  behind  the  elms,  was  left  in  silence,  to  await  the 
coming  of  ibe  next  chance  tenants  \  and  l\i^  ^\^^vKniX\<6  ^^« 
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cjiement  of  settling  down  in  their  new  home,  filled  the  minda 
of  Janet  and  the  baim& 

And  a  very  pleasant  home  it  promised  to  be.  Even  in  that 
beaatifol  land  of  mountam  and  yalley  they  would  have  sought 
in  Tain  for  a  loyeUer  spot  Sheltered  by  high  hills  from  the 
bleak  winds  of  the  north  and  east,  it  was  still  sufficiently 
elevated  to  permit  a  wide  view  of  the  fiirms  and  forests  around 
it  Close  below,  with  only  a  short,  steep  bank,  and  a  wide 
strip  of  meadow  land  between,  lay  Merle  pond,  the  very  love- 
liest of  the  many  lovely  lakelets,  hidden  away  among  these 
mountains.  Over  on  the  rising  ground  beyond  the  pond  stood 
the  meetinghouse,  and  scattered  to  the  right  and  left  of  it  were 
the  white  houses  of  the  village,  half  hidden  by  the  tall  elms 
and  maples  that  fringed  the  village  street  Close  by  the 
farmhouse,  between  it  and  the  thick  pine  grove  on  the  hill,  ran 
Carson's  brook,  a  stream  which  did  not  disappear  in  summer- 
time, as  a  good  many  of  these  hill  streams  are  apt  to  do, 
and  which,  for  several  months  in  the  year,  was  almost  as 
worthy  of  the  name  of  river  as  the  Merle  itseli  Before  the 
house  was  a  large  grassy  yard,  having  many  rose  bushes  and 
lilac  trees  scattered  along  the  fences  and  the  path  that  led 
to  the  door.  There  were  shade  trees,  too.  Once  they  had 
stood  in  regular  lines  along  the  road,  and  round  the  large 
garden.  Some  of  these  had  been  injured  because  of  the  in- 
sufficient fences  of  late  years;  but  those  that  remained  were 
trees  worthy  of  the  name  of  trees.  There  were  elms  whoso 
branches  nearly  touched  each  other,  from  opposite  sides  of 
the  Yride  yard;  and  great  maples  that  grew  as  symmetrically 
in  the  open  space,  as  though  each  spring  they  had  been  clip- 
ped and  cared  for  by  experienced  hands.  There  had  been 
locusts,  once;  but  the  old  trees  had  mostly  died,  and  there 
were  only  a  few  young  ones  springing  up  here  and  there,  but 
they  were  trees  before  the  children  went  away  from  the  place 
which  they  were  now  beginning  to  look  upon  as  home. 

Formerly,  there  had  been  a  large  and  handsome  garden 

laid  out  at  the  end  of  the  house,  but  since  trouble  had  come 

on  the  family,  its  cultivation  had  been  considered  too  much 
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iBtpemse,  and  the  grass  was  growing  green  on  its  squares  and 
borders  now.  There  were  a  few  perennials  easy  to  cnltiyate; 
and  annoals  such  as  sow  themselyes,  marigolds  and  pansies. 
There  was  balm  in  abundance,  and  two  or  three  gigantic 
peonies,  in  their  season  the  admiration  of  all  passers  by;  and 
beds  of  useful  herbs,  wormwood  and  sage,  and  summer 
savory.  But,  though  it  looked  like  a  wilderness  of  weeds  the 
the  first  day  they  came  to  see  it,  Janet's  quick  eye  foresaw  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  and  profit  which  might  be  got  for  the 
bairns  out  of  the  garden,  and,  as  usual,  Janot  saw  clearly. 

There  was  a  chance  to  find  fault  with  the  house,  if  anyone 
liad  at  this  time  been  indinod  to  find  fault  with  anything. 
It  was  large  and  pleasant,  but  it  was  sadly  out  of  repair. 
Much  of  it  had  been  Httle  used  of  late,  and  looked  dreary 
enough  in  its  dismantled  state.  But  all  this  was  changed 
after  a  while,  and  they  settled  down  very  happily  in  it,  with- 
out thinking  about  any  defect  it  might  have,  and  these  di» 
appeared  in  time. 

For,  by  and  by,  all  necessary  repairs  were  made  by  their 
provident  landlord's  own  hands.  He  had  no  mind  to  pay 
out  money  for  what  he  could  do  himself ;  and  many  a  wet 
afternoon  did  he  and  his  hired  man  devote  to  the  replacing 
of  shingles,  the  nailing  on  of  clapboards,  to  puttying,  paint- 
ing, and  other  matters  of  the  same  kind.  A  good  landlord 
be  was,  and  a  kind  neighbor,  too ;  and  when  the  many  ad- 
vantages of  their  new  home  were  being  told  over  by  the 
children,  the  living  so  near  to  Mr.  Snow  and  little  Emily 
was  never  left  till  the  last. 

A  very  pleasant  summer  thus  began  to  them  alL  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  them  all  enjoyed  their  new 
life  the  most.  But  Janet's  prophecy  came  true.  The  newness 
of  farmnig  proved  to  be  its  chief  charm  to  the  lads ;  and  if 
it  had  been  left  entirely  to  them  to  plant  and  sow,  and  care 
for,  and  gather  in  the  harvest,  it  is  to  be  feared  there  would 
not  have  been  much  to  show  for  the  sunmier's  work.  But  their 
father,  who  was  by  no  means  inexperienced  in  agricultural 
matters,  had  the  success  of  their  forming  ex^>xckeii\»  isnj^ 
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at  heart,  and  with  his  advice  and  the  fiequent  ezposiulationd 
and  assistance  of  Mr.  Snow,  ai&irs  were  conducted  on  their 
little  farm  on  the  whole  prosx)erouslj. 

Not  that  the  lads  grew  tired  of  exerting  themselves. 
There  was  not  a  lazy  bone  in  their  bodies,  Mr.  Snow  de- 
clared, and  no  one  had  a  better  opportunity  of  knowing  than 
he.  But  their  strength  and  energy  were  not  exerted  always 
in  a  direction  that  would /Tay,  according  to  Mr.  Snow's  idea 
of  remuneration.  Much  time  and  labor  were  expended  on 
the  building  of  a  bridge  over  Carson's  brook,  between  the 
house  and  Pine  Grove  Hill,  and  much  more  to  the  making 
of  a  waterfall  above  it.  Even  Mr.  Snow,  who  was  a  long 
time  in  coming  to  comprehend  why  they  should  take  so  much 
irouble  with  what  was  no  good  but  to  look  at,  was  carried 
away  by  the  spirit  of  the  afifair  at  last,  and  lent  his  oxen, 
and  used  his  crowbar  in  their  cause,  conveying  great  stones 
to  the  spot  When  the  bridge  and  the  waterfall  were  com- 
pleted, a  path  was  to  bo  made  round  the  hiU,  to  the  pine 
grove  at  the  top.  Then,  among  the  pines,  there  was  a 
wonderful  structure  of  rocks  and  stones,  covered  with  mosses 
and  creeping  plants.  The  Grotto,  the  children  called  it,  Mr. 
Snow  called  it  the  Cave.  A  wonderful  place  it  was,  and 
much  did  they  enjoy  it.  To  be  sure,  it  would  not  hold  them 
all  at  once,  but  the  grove  would,  and  the  grotto  looked  best 
on  the  outside,  and  much  pleasure  did  they  get  out  of  their 
labors. 

The  lads  did  not  deserve  all  the  credit  of  these  great 
worka  The  girls  helped,  not  only  with  approving  eyes  and 
lips,  but  with  expert  hands  as  well.  Even  Graeme  grew 
rosy  and  sunburnt  by  being  out  of  doors  so  much  on  bright 
mornings  and  evenings,  and  if  it  had  been  always  siunmer 
time,  there  might  have  been  some  danger  that  even  Graeme 
would  not  very  soon  have  come  back  to  the  quiet  indoor 
enjoyment  of  work  and  study  again. 

As  for  Janet,  her  homesickness  must  have  been  left  in  the 

liUle  brown  house  behind  the  ehns,  for  it  never  troubled  her 

MUberabecameupiixebrB^  With  the  undisputed  posseaBion 
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of  poultry,  pigs  and  cows,  ciiinc  back  her  energy  and  peace 
of  niind.  The  first  basket  of  eggs  collected  by  the  children. 
the  first  churning  of  golden  butter  which  she  was  able  ta 
display  to  their  admiring  gaze,  were  worth  their  weight  in 
gold  as  helps  to  her  returning  cheei-fidness.  Not  that  she 
valued  her  dumb  friends  for  theii-  usefidness  alone,  or  even 
for  the  comforts  they  brought  to  the  household-  She  had  a 
natural  love  for  all  dependent  creatiures,  and  potted  and  pro- 
vided for  her  favorites,  till  they  learned  to  know  and  love 
her  in  return.  All  helpless  creatui'cs  seemed  to  come  to  her 
naturally.  A  dog,  which  had  been  cruelly  beaten  by  his 
master,  took  ref age  with  her  ;  and  being  fed  and  caressed  by 
her  hand,  could  never  be  induced  to  leave  her  guardianship 
again.  The  very  bees,  afc  swarming  time,  did  not  sting 
Janet,  though  they  lighted  in  clouds  on  her  snowy  cap  and 
neckerchief ;  and  the  httle  brown  sj^arrows  came  to  share 
with  the  chickens  the  crumbs  she  scattered  at  the  door. 
And  so,  hens  and  chickens,  and  httle  brown  spari'ow^s  did 
much  to  win  her  from  a  regietful  remembrance  of  the  past> 
and  to  reconcile  her  to  what  was  sti'angc — "  unco  like  *'  in 
her  new  home. 

Her  cows  were,  perhaps,  her  prime  favorites.  Not  that 
she  would  acknowledge  them  at  all  equal  to  "  Fleckie "  or 
"Blackie,"  now,  probably,  the  favorites  of  anotlier  mistress 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sea.  But  '*Brindle  and  Spottie  were 
wise-like  beasts,  with  mair  sense  and  discretion  than  some 
folk  that  she  could  name,*'  and  many  a  child  in  Merlevillo 
got  less  care,  than  she  bestowed  on  them.  Morning  and 
nighty  and,  to  the  surprise  of  all  the  fanners'  wives  in  jSIerlo- 
ville,  at  noon  too,  when  the  days  were  long  she  milked  them 
with  her  own  hands,  and  made  more  and  better  butter  from 
the  two,  than  even  old  IVIrs.  Snow,  who  prided  herself  on 
her  abilities  in  these  matters,  made  from  any  three  on  her 
pasture.  And  when  in  the  fall  Mr.  Snow  went  to  Boston 
with  the  produce  of  his  mother's  dairy,  and  his  own  farm,  a 
large  tub  of  Janet's  butter  went  too,  for  which  was  to  be 
brought  back  *'  tea  worth  the  drinking,  and  at  a  reaBou^VA*^ 
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price,''  and  other  things  besides,  which  at  MerleTillo  and  at 
Merleville  prices,  oonld  not  be  easily  obtained. 

The  Indian  summer  had  come  again.  Its  mysterious  haze 
and  hush  were  on  all  things  under  the  open  sk}%  and  within 
the  house  all  was  quiet,  too.  The  minister  was  in  the  study, 
and  the  bairns  were  in  the  pine  grove,  or  by  the  water  side, 
or  even  farther  away ;  for  no  sound  of  song  or  laughter 
came  from  these  familiar  places.  Janet  sat  at  the  open  door, 
feeling  a  httle  dreary,  as  she  was  rather  apt  to  do,  when  left 
for  hours  together  alone  by  the  bairns.  Besides,  there  was 
something  in  the  mild  air  and  in  the  quiet  of  the  afternoon, 
that  "  'minded  "  her  of  the  time  a  year  ago,  when  the  bairns, 
having  all  gone  to  the  kirk  on  that  first  Sabbath-day,  she  had 
^'neargrat  herself  blin,"  from  utter  despairing  homesdckness. 
She  could  now,  in  her  restored  peace  and  firmness,  afford  to 
to  feel  a  little  contemptuous  of  her  former  self,  yet  a  senso 
of  sadness  crept  over  her,  at  the  memory  of  the  time,  a  slight 
pang  of  the  old  malady  stirred  at  her  heart  Even  now,  she 
was  not  quite  sure  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  indulge  herself 
in  thoughts  of  the  old  times,  lest  the  wintry  days,  so  fast 
hastening,  might  bring  back  the  old  gloom.  So  she  was  not 
sorry  when  the  sound  of  footsteps  broke  the  stillness,  and 
she  was  pleased,  for  quite  other  reasons,  when  Mr.  Snow 
appeared  at  the  open  door.  He  did  not  accept  her  invita- 
tion to  enter,  but  seated  himself  on  the  doorstep. 

"  Your  folks  are  all  gone,  are  they  ?  "  asked  he. 

*'  The  minister  is  in  his  study,  and  Miss  Graeme  and  the 
bairns  are  out  by,  some  way  or  other.  Your  Emily's  with 
them." 

"  Yes,  I  reckoned  so.  I  Ve  just  got  home  from  Rixford. 
It  would  n't  amount  to  much,  all  I  could  do  to-night^  so  I 
thought  I'd  come  along  up  a  spell." 

Janet  repeated  her  kindly  welcome. 

"  The  minister's  busy  I  presume,"  said  he. 

"  Yes,  —  as  it 's  Saturday,  —  but  he  winna  be  busy  very 
long  now.  If  you  11  bide  a  moment,  he  Tl  be  out  I  daresay." 
^Hbere  'b  no  hurry.    It 's  nothing  particular." 
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But  Mr.  »Jnow  was  not  in  his  usual  spirits  evidently,  and 
watching  him  stealthily,  Janet  saw  a  careworn  anxious  expreo- 
Bion  fastening  on  his  usually  cheerful  face. 
Are  you  no'  weel  the  night  ?"  she  asked. 
Sartain.     I  never  was  sick  in  my  life." 

"  And  how  are  they  all  down-by  ?"  meaning  at  Mr.  Snow's 
house,  by  "  down-by." 

"Well,  pretty  much  so.     Only  just  middling.     Nothing 
to  brag  of,  in  the  way  of  smartness." 

There  was  a  long  silence  after  that.    Mr.  Snow  sat  with 
folded  arms,  looking  out  on  the  scone  before  them. 

It 's  kind  o*  pleasant  here,  ain't  it  ?"  said  he,  at  last 
Ay,"  said  Janet,  softly,  not  caring  to  disturb  his  mus- 
ings. He  sat  still,  looking  over  his  own  broad  fields,  not 
thinking  of  them  as  his,  however,  not  calculating  the  expense 
of  the  new  saw-mill,  vdih  which  he  had  been  threatening  to 
disfigure  Carson's  brook,  just  at  the  point  where  its  waters 
fell  into  the  pond.  He  was  looking  far  away  to  the  distant 
hills,  where  the  dim  haze  was  deepening  into  purple,  hiding 
the  mountain  tops  beyond.  But  it  could  not  bo  hills,  nor 
haze,  nor  hidden  mountain  tops,  that  had  brought  that  ^vist- 
fi;l  longing  look  iato  his  eyes,  Janet  thought,  and  between 
doubt  as  to  what  she  ought  to  say,  and  doubt  as  to  whether 
Bhe  should  say  anything  at  all,  she  was  for  a  long  time  silent. 
At  last,  a  thought  struck  her. 

"  What  for  wasna  you  at  the  Lord's  table,  on  the  Sabbath 
day?"  asked  she. 

Sampson  gave  her  a  queer  look,  and  a  shorty  amused  laugh. 

"  Well,  I  guess  our  folks  would  ha'  opened  their  ejes,  if  I 
had  undertook  to  go  there." 

Janet  looked  at  him,  in  some  surprise. 

"  And  what  for  no  ?  I  ken  there  are  others  o*  the  folk,  that 
let  strifes  and  divisions  hinder  them  from  doing  their  duty, 
and  sitting  down  together.  Though  wherefore,  the  like  of 
these  things  should  hinder  them  from  remembering  their 
Lord,  is  more  than  I  can  understand.  What  hae  you  been 
doing,  or  what  has  Bomehodj  been  doing  to  'jovxY* 
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There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Sampson  looked  up  and  said, 
gravely. 

"  Mis'  Nasmyth,  I  ain't  a  professor.  I  'm  one  of  the  world's 
people  Deacon  Fish  tells  about." 

Janet  looked  gi*ave. 

"  Come  now,  Mis'  Nasmyth,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you 
thought  I  was  one  of  the  good  ones  ?" 
You  ought  to  be,"  said  she,  gravely. 
Well, — ^}'es,  I  suppose  I  ought  to.  But  after  all,  I  guess 
there  ain't  a  great  sight  of  difference  between  folks, — least' 
waj'S,  between  Merleville  folka  I  know  all  about  them.  I 
was  the  first  white  child  bom  in  the  town,  I  was  raised  here, 
and  in  some  way  or  other,  I  'm  related  to  most  folks  in  town, 
and  I  ought  to  know  them  all  pretty  well  by  this  time.  Ex- 
cept on  Sundays,  I  exp.ect  they  re  all  pretty  much  so.  It 
would  n't  do  to  tell  round,  but  there  are  some  of  the  world's 
pcoi)lo,  that  I  'd  full  as  lief  do  business  with,  as  with  most  of 
the  professors.     Now  that 's  a  fact." 

*•  You  're  no'  far  wrong  therCy  I  daresay,"  said  Janet,  with 
emphasis.  "  But  that 's  neither  here  nor  there,  as  far  as  your 
duty  is  concerned,  as  you  wcel  ken." 

"  No, — I  don't  know  as  it  is.  But  it  kind  o'  makes  me 
feel,  as  though  there  w^asn't  much  in  religion,  anyway." 

Janet  looked  mystified.    Mr.  Snow  continued. 

"  Well  now,  see  here,  I  '11  teU  you  just  how  it  is.  There 
ain't  one  of  them  that  don't  think  I  'm  a  sinner  of  the  worst 
kind — gosi^el  hardened.  They've  about  given  me  up,  I 
know  they  have.  Well  now,  let  alone  the  talk,  I  don't  be- 
lieve there  s  a  mite  of  difference,  between  me,  and  the  most 
of  them,  and  the  Lord  knows  I  'm  bad  enough.  And  so  you 
see,  I  've  about  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  religion,  I  have  n't  never  come  across  the  real  ar- 
ticla" 

"That's  like  enough,"  said  Janet,  with  a  groan.     "I  can- 
na  say  that  I  have  seen  muckle  o'  it  myself  in  this  town, 
oid  of  our  own  house.    But  I  canna  see  that  that  need  be 
A»r  c:sciiso  to  yoih     You  have  aye  tho  woii.** 
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"  Well,  yes.  I  've  always  had  the  Bible,  and  I  've  read  it 
considerable,  but  I  never  seem  to  get  the  hang  of  it,  some- 
how. And  it  ain*t  because  I  ain't  tried,  either.  There  was 
one  spell  that  I  was  dreadful  down,  and  says  I  to  myself,  if 
there 's  comfort  to  be  got  out  of  that  old  book,  I  'm  bound  to 
haye  ii  So  I  began  at  the  beginning  about  the  creation,  and 
Adam  and  Eve,  but  I  didn't  seem  to  get  much  comfort 
tj»ere.  There  was  some  good  reading,  but  along  over  a 
piece,  there  was  a  deal  that  I  could  see  nothing  to.  Some  of 
the  Psalms  seemed  to  kind  o'  touch  the  spot,  and  the 
Proverbs  are  first-rate.  I  tell  ijou  he  knew  something  of 
himian  nature,  that  wrote  thnn" 

"  There 's  one  thing  you  might  have  learned,  before  you 
got  far  over  in  Genesis,"  said  Mrs.  Nasmyth,  gravely,  "  that 
you  are  a  condemned  sinner.  You  should  have  settled  that 
matter  with  yourself,  before  you  began  to  look  for  com- 
fort" 

"  Yes,  I  knew  that  before,  but  I  could  n't  seem  to  malce  it 
go.  Then  I  thought^  maybe  I  did  n't  uj^iderstand  it  right,  so 
I  talked  with  folks  and  went  to  meeting,  and  did  the  best  I 
oould,  thinking  surely  what  other  folks  had  got,  and  I 
had  n't,  would  come  sometuna  But  it  didn*i  The  talking 
and  the  going  to  meeting,  did  n't  help  me. 

"  Now  there 's  Deacon  Sterne,  he  'd  put  it  right  to  me. 
He  'd  say,  says  he,  *  Sampson,  you  *re  a  sinner,  you  know 
you  be.  You  've  got  to  give  up,  and  bow  that  stiff  neck  o* 
your  'n  to  the  yoke.'  Well,  I  'd  say,  '  I  *d  be  glad  to,  if  I 
only  knew  how  to.'  Then  he  'd  say,  *  But  you  can't  do  it 
yourself,  no  how.  You  're  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter, 
and  you  11  have  to  perish,  if  the  Lord  don't  take  right  hold 
to  save  you.'  Then  says  I,  *  I  wish  to  mercy  He  would.' 
Then  he  'd  talk  and  talk,  but  it  all  came  to  about  that.  'I 
must,  and  I  could  n't^'  and  it  did  n't  help  me  a  mite. 

"That  was  a  spell  ago,  after  Captain  Jennings,  folks,  went 
West.  I  wanted  to  go  awfully,  but  father  he  was  getting 
old,  and  mother  she  wouldn't  hear  a  word  of  ii  I  was 
awful  discontented;  and  then,  after  a  speU,  ^s^ox^  <!aasi<^^^3A 
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I  tell  you^  I  'd  ha  given  most  anyihmg,  to  liaye  got  religion, 
just  to  liave  had  something  to  hold  on  ta" 

Mr.  Snow  paused.  There  was  no  doubting  his  earnest- 
ness now.  Janet  did  not  speak,  and  in  a  little  while  he  went 
on  again. 

"  I  'd  give  considerable,  just  to  be  sure  there 's  anything  in 
getting  rehgion.  Sometimes  I  seem  to  see  that  there  is,  and 
then  again  I  think,  why  don't  it  help  folks  more.  Now, 
there 's  Deacon  Sterne,  he 's  one  of  the  best  of  them.  He 
would  n't  swerve  a  hair,  from  what  he  beheved  to  be  rights 
not  to  save  a  limb.  He  is  one  of  the  real  old  Puritan 
sort^  not  a  mite  like  Fish  and  Slowcome.  But  he  ain't  one 
of  the  meek  and  lowly,  I  can  tell  you.  And  he 's  made  some 
awful  mistakes  in  his  life-time.  He 's  been  awful  hard  and 
siarict  in  his  family.  His  first  children  got  along  pretty  well. 
Most  of  them  were  girls,  and  their  mother  was  a  smart 
woman,  and  stood  between  them  and  their  father's  hardness. 
And  besides,  in  those  days  when  the  country  was  new,  folks 
had  to  work  hard,  old  and  young,  and  that  did  considerable 
towards  keeping  things  straight  But  his  boys  never  thought 
of  their  father,  but  to  fear  him.  They  both  went,  as  soon  as 
ever  they  were  of  age.  Silas  came  home  afterwards,  and 
died.  Joshua  went  West,  and  I  don't  believe  his  father  has 
heard  a  word  from  him,  these  fifteen  years.  The  girls  scat- 
tered after  their  mother  died,  and  then  the  deacon  married 
agaia,  Abby  Sheldon,  a  pretty  girl,  and  a  good  one  ;  but  she 
never  ought  to  have  married  him.  She  was  not  made  of 
tough  enough  stu£^  to  wear  along  side  of  him.  She  has 
changed  into  a  grave  and  silent  woman,  in  his  house.  Her 
children  all  died  when  they  were  babies,  except  William,  the 
eldest, — ^willful  Will.,  they  call  him,  and  I  don't  know  but  he  'd 
have  better  died  too,  for  as  sure  as  the  deacon  don't  change  his 
course  with  him,  he  11  drive  him  right  straight  to  ruin,  and 
break  his  mother's  heart  to  boot.  Now,  what  I  want  to 
know  is — ^if  religion  is  the  powerful  thing  it  is  called,  why 
don't  it  keep  folks  that  have  it^  from  making  such  mistakes 
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Janet  did  not  have  licr  answer  at  her  tongue  b'  end,  and 
Sampson  did  not  give  her  time  to  consider. 

**  Now  there 's  Becky  Pettimore,  she  *s  got  religion,  but  it 
don't  keep  her  from  being  as  sour  as  vinegar,  and  as  bitter 
as  gall— " 

''Whist,  man!"  interrupted  Janei  "It  ill  becomes  tht 
like  o'  you  to  speak  that  way  of  a  poor  lone  woman  like  yon — 
one  who  never  knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  home,  but  who 
has  been  kept  down  with  hard  work  and  little  sympathy,  and 
many  another  trial.  She 's  a  worthy  woman,  and  her  deeds 
prove  it,  for  all  her  soumesa  There's  few  women  in  the 
town  that  I  respect  as  I  do  her." 

"  Well,  that 's  so.  I  know  it.  I  know  she  gets  a  dollar  a 
week  the  year  round  at  Captiun  Liscome's,  and  earns  it^  too ; 
and  I  know  she  gives  half  of  it  to  her  aunt,  who  never  did 
much  for  her  but  spoil  her  temper.  But  it 's  an  awful  pity 
her  religion  don't  make  her  pleasant." 

"  One  mustna  judge  another,"  said  Mrs.  Nasmyth,  gently. 

"No,  and  I  don't  want  to.  Only  I  wish — ^but  there 's  no 
good  talking.  Still  I  must  say  it 's  a  pity  that  folks  who  have 
got  religion  don't  take  more  comfort  out  of  it.  Now  there 's 
mother ;  she 's  a  pillar  in  the  church,  and  a  good  woman,  I 
believe,  but  she's  dreadful  crank  sometimes,  and  worries 
about  things  as  she  had  n't  ought  to.  Now  it  seems  to  me, 
if  I  had  all  they  say  a  Christian  has,  and  expects  to  have,  I  'd 
let  the  rest  go.  They  don't  half  of  them  hve  as  if  they  took 
more  comfort  than  I  do,  and  there  are  spells  when  I  don't 
take  much." 

Janet's  eyes  glistened  with  sympathy.  There  was  some 
surprise  in  them,  too.     Mr.  Snow  continued — 

"  Yes,  I  do  get  pretty  sick  of  it  all  by  spells.  After  father 
died — and  other  things — I  got  over  caring  about  going  out 
West^  and  I  thought  it  as  good  to  settle  down  on  the  old 
place  as  any  where.  So  I  fixed  up,  and  built,  and  got  the 
land  into  prime  order,  and  made  an  orchard,  a  first-rate  one, 
and  made  beheve  happy.  And  I  don't  know  but  I  should 
have  staid  so,  only  I  heard  that  Joe  Anxo\d  \^  d^<^  ^"o^ 
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West — ^he  had  married  Eachel  Jennings,  you  know  ;  so  I  got 
kind  of  unsettled  again,  and  went  off  at  last  Bachel  had 
changed  considerable.  She  had  seen  trouble,  and  had  poor 
health,*  and  was  kind  o'  run  down,  but  I  brought  her  right 
home — ^her  and  Httle  Emily.  Well — it  didn't  suit  mother. 
I  had  n't  said  anything  to  her  when  I  went  off.  I  had  n't 
anything  to  say,  not  knowing  how  things  might  be  with  Ra- 
cheL  Come  to  get  home,  things  did  n't  go  smooth.  Mother 
worried,  and  Rachel  worrietl,  and  life  was  n't  what  I  ex^^ected 
it  was  going  to  be,  and  I  worried  for  a  spcU.  And  Mis'  Nas- 
myth,  if  there  had  been  any  such  thing  as  getting  religion,  I 
should  haye  got  it  then,  for  I  tried  hard,  and  I  wanted  some- 
thing to  help  me  bad  enough.  There  did  n't  seem  to  be  any- 
thing else  worth  caring  about  any  way. 

"  Well,  that  was  a  spell  ago.  Emily  was  n't  but  three  years 
old  when  I  brought  them  home.  We  Ve  liTed  along,  taking 
some  comfort^  as  much  as  folks  in  general,  I  reckon.  I  had 
got  kind  of  used  to  it,  and  had  given  up  expecting  much,  and 
took  right  hold  to  make  property,  and  have  a  good  time,  and 
here  is  your  minister  has  come  and  stirred  me  up  and  made 
me  as  discontented  with  myself  and  everything  else  as  well." 

"You  should  thank  the  Lord  for  that,"  interrupted  Janet^ 
devoutly. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that.  Sometimes  when  he  has 
been  speaking,  I  seem  to  see  that  there  is  something  better 
than  just  to  Uve  along  and  make  property.  But  then  again, 
I  don't  see  but  it 's  just  what  folks  do  who  have  got  religion. 
Most  of  the  professors  that  I  know — " 

"Man I"  exclaimed  Janet^  hotly,  "I  hae  no  patience  with 
you  and  your  professors.  What  need  you  aye  to  cast  them 
up?  Canna  you  read  your  Bible ?  It's  that,  and  the  bless- 
ing that  was  never  yet  withlield  from  any  one  that  asked  it 
with  humihty,  that  will  put  you  in  the  way  to  find  abiding 
peace,  and  an  abiding  portion  at  the  last" 

"Just  so.  Mis'  Nasmyth,"  said  Mr.  Snow,  deprecatingly, 

ttxkd  there  was  a  little  of  the  old  twinkle  in  his  eye.     "But  it 

^    doa^aeem  as  tboagb  one  might  natmraAy  ex?^edi  ^Ut^e  help 
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from  them  that  are  spoken  of  as  the  lights  of  the  world ;  now 
don't  it  r 

"There 's  no  denying  that,  but  if  you  must  look  about  you, 
you  needna  surely  fix  your  eyes  on  such  crooked  sticks  as 
your  Fishes  and  your  Slowcomea  It 's  no  breach  o*  charity 
to  say  that  they  dinna  adorn  the  doctrine.  But  there  are 
other  folk  that  I  could  name,  that  are  both  light  and  salt  on 
the  earth."  • 

"Well,  yes,"  admitted  Sampson  ;  "since  I've  seen  your 
folks,  I  'vc  about  got  cured  of  one  thing.  I  see  now  there  is 
something  in  religion  with  some  folks.  Your  minister  be- 
lieyes  as  he  says,  and  has  a  good  time,  too.  He 's  a  good 
man." 

"  You  may  say  that,  and  you  would  say  it  with  more  em- 
phasis if  you  had  seen  him  as  I  have  seen  him  for  the  last 
two  twelve-months  wading  through  deep  waters." 

"Yes,  I  expect  he's  just  about  what  he  ought  to  be.  But 
then,  if  religion  only  changes  folks  in  one  case,  and  Mis  in 
ten—" 

"Man !  it  never  fails !"  exclaimed  Janet,  with  kindling  eye. 
**  It  never  failed  yet,  and  never  wiU  fail  while  the  heavens  en- 
dure. And  lad !  take  heed  to  yourselL  That 's  Satan's  net 
spread  out  to  catch  your  unwary  soul.  It  may  servo  your 
turn  now  to  jeer  at  professors,  as  you  caII  them,  and  at  their 
misdeeds  that  are  imhappily  no'  few  ;  but  there  's  a  time 
coming  when  it  will  foil  you.  It  will  do  to  tell  the  like  of 
me,  but  it  winna  do  to  tell  the  Lord  in  *  that  day.'  You  have 
a  stumbling  block  in  your  own  proud  heart  that  hinders  yon 
more  than  aU  the  Fishes  and  Slowcomes  o'  them,  and  you 
may  be  angry  or  no'  as  you  like  at  me  for  telling  you." 

Sampson  opened  Ins  eyes. 

"  But  you  don't  seem  to  see  the  thing  just  as  it  is  exactly. 
I  ain't  jeering  at  professors  or  their  misdeeds,  I  'm  grieving 
for  mysell  If  religion  ain't  changed  them,  how  can  I  expect 
that  it  wDl  change  me ;  and  I  need  changing  bad  enough,  as 
Tou  say ' 

•*  If  it  xiasDa  changed  them,  they  have  none  ol  \V»J'  «kA'^!&x^ 
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Nasmjih,  earnestly.  "  A  Christian,  and  no'  a  changed  man  I 
Is  he  no'  a  sleeping  man  awakened,  a  dead  man  made  alive — 
bom  again  to  a  new  life  ?  Has  he  not  the  Spirit  of  God 
abiding  in  him  ?  And  no'  changed !  No'  tliat  I  wish  to 
judge  any  man,"  added  she,  more  gently.  "  We  dinna  ken 
other  folk's  temptations,  or  how  small  a  spark  of  grace  in 
the  heart  will  save  a  man.  We  have  all  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful that  it 's  the  Lord  and  no'  man  that  is  to  be  our  judge. 
Maybe  I  have  been  over  hard  on  those  men." 

Here  was  a  wonder  I  Mrs.  Nasmyth  confessing  herself  to 
have  been  hard  upon  the  deacons.  Sampson  did  not  speak 
his  thoughts,  however.  He  was  more  moved  by  his  friend's 
earnestness  than  he  cared  to  show. 

"  Well,  I  expect  there 's  something  in  it,  whether  I  ever 
see  it  with  my  own  eyes  or  not»"  said  he,  as  he  rose  to  go. 

"  Ay,  is  there,"  said  Mrs.  Nasmyth,  heartily ;  "  and  there  's 
no  fear  but  you  11  see  it,  when  you  ask  in  a  right  spirit  that 
your  eyes  may  be  opened" 

"Mis'  Nasmyth,"  said  Sampson,  quietly  and  solemnly,  "I 
may  be  deceiving  myself  in  this  matter.  I  seem  to  get  kind 
o'  bewildered  at  times  over  these  things.  But  I  do  tliink  I 
am  in  earnest.    Surely  1 11  get  help  some  time  ?" 

"Ay — that  you  will,  as  God  is  true.  But  oh  man !  go 
straight  to  Him,  It 's  between  you  and  Him,  this  matter. 
But  winna  you  bide  still  ?  I  daresay  the  minister  will  soon 
be  at  leisure  now." 

"  I  guess  not.  I  had  n't  much  particular  to  say  to  him.  I 
can  just  as  well  come  again."  And  without  turning  his  face 
toward  her,  he  went  away. 

Janet  looked  after  him  till  the  turn  of  the  road  hid  him, 
saymg  to  herself, 

"  If  the  Lord  would  but  take  him  in  hand,  just  to  show 

what  He  could  make  of  him.     Something  to  His  praise,  I 

hae  no  doubt — ^Yankee  though  he  be.     God  forgive  me  for 

saying  it    I  daresay  I  hae  nae  all  the  charity  I  might  hae 

Jbr  tbem,  the  upsettin'  bodies." 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

EVEN  in  quiet  country  places,  there  are  changes  many 
and  varied  wrought  by  the  coming  and  going  of  seven 
years,  and  Merleville  has  had  its  share  of  these  since  the 
time  the  minister's  children  looked  upon  the  pleasant  place 
with  the  wondering  eyes  of  strangers.  Standing  on  the 
church-steps,  one  looks  down  on  the  same  still  hamlet,  and 
over  the  same  hills  and  vaJleys  and  nestling  farm-houses. 
But  the  woods  have  receded  in  some  places,  and  up  from  the 
right  comes  the  sound  of  clashing  machinery,  telling  that 
the  Merle  river  is  performing  its  mission  at  last,  setting  in 
motion  saws  and  hammers  and  spindles,  but  in  so  impretend- 
iDg  a  manner  that  no  miniature  dty  has  sprung  up  on  its 
banks  as  yet ;  and  long  may  that  day  be  distant. 

The  trees  in  the  grave-yard  cast  a  deeper  shadow,  and  the 
white  gravo-stones  seem  to  stand  a  Uttle  closer  than  of  old. 
The  tall,  rank  grass  has  many  times  been  trodden  by  the 
lingering  feet  of  the  funeral-train,  and  fresh  sods  laid  down 
above  many  a  heart  at  rest  forever.  Voices  beloved,  and 
voices  Httlo  heeded,  have  grown  silent  during  these  seven 
years.  Some  have  died  and  have  been  forgotten  ;  some  have 
left  a  blank  behind  them  which  twice  seven  years  shall  have 
no  power  to  fill. 

The  people  have  changed  somewhat,  some  for  the  better, 
some  for  the  worse.  Judge  Merle  has  grown  older.  His 
hair  could  not  be  whiter  than  it  was  seven  years  ago,  but  he 
IS  bent  now,  and  never  forgets  his  staff  as  he  takes  his  daily 
walk  down  the  village  street ;  but  on  his  kindly  face  rests  a 
look  of  peace,  deeper  and  more  abiding  than  there  used  to 
be.    His  kind  and  gentle  wife  is  kind  and  gentle  stilL    She^ 
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J,  grows  old,  *vith  a  brightening  face,  as  though  each  glass- 
ing day  were  bringing  her  nearer  to  her  hope's  fulfillment. 

If  Deacon  Sterne  is  growing  older ;  his  outward  man  gives 
no  token  thereof.  His  hair  has  been  iron-grey,  at  least  since 
anybody  in  Merleville  can  remember,  and  it  is  iron-grey  stilL 
He  looks  as  if  seven  times  seven  years  could  have  no  power 
to  make  liis  tall  form  less  erects  or  to  soften  the  lines  on  his 
dark,  grave  face.  And  yet  I  am  not  sure.  They  say  his  face 
is  changing,  and  that  sometimes  in  the  old  meetmg-houso  on 
Sabbath  afternoons  there  has  come  a  look  over  it  as  though 
a  bright  light  fell  on  it  from  above.  It  comes  at  other  times, 
too.  His  patient  wife,  pretending  to  look  another  way  as  he 
bends  over  the  cradle  of  his  willful  William's  Httle  son,  yet 
turns  stealthily  to  watch  for  the  coming  of  the  tender  smile 
she  has  so  seldom  seen  on  her  husband's  face  since  the  row 
of  little  graves  was  made  in  the  church-yard  long  ago.  By 
the  deacon's  fireside  sits  a  pale,  gentle  woman.  Will's  bride 
that  was,  Will's  sorrowing  widow  now.  But  though  the 
grove  has  closed  over  him,  whom  his  stem  father  loved  better 
than  all  the  world  beside,  there  was  hope  in  his  death,  and 
the  mourner  is  not  uncomforted  ;  and  for  the  deacon  there 
are  happier  days  in  store  than  time  has  brought  him  yet 

Deacon  Slowcome  has  gone  West,  but,  "  yearning  for  the 
privileges  he  left  behind,"  or  not  successful  in  his  gains- 
getting,  is  about  to  return.  Deacon  Fish  has  gone  West  and 
has  prospered.  Content  in  his  heart  to  put  the  wonderful 
wheat  crops  in  place  of  school  and  meeting,  he  yet  deplores 
aloud,  and  in  doleful  terms  enough,  the  want  of  these,  and 
npver  ends  a  letter  to  a  MerleviUe  crony  without  an  earnest 
adjuration  to  "  come  over  and  help  us."  But,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  beheved  that,  in  his  heart,  Deacon  Fish  will  not  repine 
while  the  grain  grows  and  the  markets  prosper. 

Mr.  Page  is  growing  rich,  they  say,  which  is  a  change  in- 
deed. His  nephew,  Timothy,  having  invented  a  wonderful 
mowing  or  reaping-machine,  Mr.  Page  has  taken  out  a  patent 
for  the  same,  and  is  growing  rich.  Mrs.  Page  enjoys  it  well, 
sad  goes  ottea  to  Bizford^  where  she  has  her  gowns  and 
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bonnets  made  now ;  and  patronizes  young  Mrs.  Merle  and 
young  Mra  Greenleaf,  and  does  her  duty  generally  very  much 
to  her  own  satisfaction,  never  hearing  the  whispered  doubte 
of  her  old  friends — ^which  are  audible  enough,  too— whether 
she  is  as  consistent  as  she  ought  to  be,  and  whether,  on  the 
whole,  her  new  prosperity  is  promoting  her  growth  in  grace. 

Becky  Pettimore  has  got  a  home  of  her  own,  and  feels  as 
if  she  knows  how  to  enjoy  it  And  so  she  does,  if  to  enjoy 
it  means  to  pick  her  own  geese,  and  spin  her  own  wool,  and 
set  her  face  like  a  flint  against  the  admission  of  a  speck  of 
dirt  within  her  own  four  walls.  But  it  is  whispered  among 
gome  people,  wise  in  these  matters,  that  there  is  something 
going  to  happen  in  Becky's  home,  which  may,  sometime  or 
other,  mar  its  perfect  neatness,  without,  however,  marring 
Becky's  enjoyment  of  it  It  may  be  so,  for  hidden  away  in 
the  comer  of  one.  of  her  many  presses,  is  a  little  pillow  of 
down,  upon  which  no  mortal  head  has  ever  rested,  and  which 
no  eyes  but  Becky's  own  have  ever  seen  ;  and  they  fill  with 
wonder  and  tenderness  whenever  they  fall  upon  it ;  and  so 
there  is  a  chance  that  she  may  yet  have  more  of  home's 
enjoyments  than  geese  or  wool  or  dustless  rooms  can  give. 

Behind  the  elms,  where  the  old  brown  house  stood,  stands 
now  a  snow-white  cottage,  with  a  vine^sovered  porch  before 
it  It  is  neat  without  and  neat  within,  though  often  there 
ore  children's  toys  and  Uttle  shoes  upon  the  floor.  At  this 
moment  there  is  on  the  floor  a  row  of  chairs  overturned,  to 
make,  not  horses  and  carriages  as  they  used  to  do  in  my 
young  days,  but  a  train  of  cars,  and  on  one  of  them  sits 
Arthur  Elliott  Greenleaf,  representing  at  once  engine,  whistle, 
conductor  and  freight.  And  no  bad  representative  either, 
as  far  as  noise  is  concerned,  and  a  wonderful  baby  that  must 
be  who  sleeps  in  the  cradle  through  it  alL  Beside  the  win- 
(low,  imruffled  amid  the  uproar,  sits  Celestia  with  her  needle 
in  her  hand — a  little  paler,  a  httle  thinner  than  she  used  to 
be,  and  a  Uttle  care-worn  withaL  For  Celestia  is  "  ambitious," 
in  good  housewife  phrase,  and  there  are  many  in  Merleville 
and  beyond  it  who  like  to  visit  at  her  well-ordered  home^ 
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The  sqaire*8  newspaper  nestles  as  peacefally  amid  the  din 
as  it  used  to  do  in  the  solitude  of  his  little  office  seven  years 
ago.  He  is  thinner,  too,  and  older,  and  more  care-worn,  and 
there  is  a  look  in  his  face  suggestive  of  "  appeals  "  and  knotty 
points  of  law ;  and  by  the  wrinkles  on  his  brow  and  at  the 
comers  of  his  eyes,  one  might  fancy  he  is  looking  out  for  the 
Oapitol  and  the  White  House  in  the  distance  still.  ''  He  is 
growing  old  while  he  is  young,"  as  Mrs.  Nasmyth  says, 
**  Yankees  have  a  nack  of  doing — standing  still  at  middle 
age  and  nev^r  changing  more."  But  despite  the  wrinkles, 
the  squire's  face  is  a  pleasant  one  to  see,  and  he  has  a  way 
of  turning  back  a  paragraph  or  two  to  read  the  choice  bits 
to  Oelestia,  which  proves  that  he  is  not  altogether  absorbed 
in  law  or  politics,  but  that  he  enjoys  all  he  has,  and  all  he 
hopes  to  be,  the  more  that  he  has  Celestia  to  enjoy  it  with 
him. 

As  for  her,  seven  years  have  failed  to  convince  her  that 
Mr.  Greenleaf  is  not  the  gentlest^  wisest,  best  in  all  the 
world.  And  as  her  opinion  has  survived  an  attack  of  dys- 
pepsia, which  for  months  held  the  squire  in  a  giant's  gripe, 
and  the  horrors  of  a  contested  election,  in  which  the  squire 
was  beaten,  it  is  to  be  supposed  it  will  last  through  Ufa  At 
this  very  moment  her  heart  fills  to  the  brim  with  love  and 
wonder  as  he  draws  his  chair  a  little  nearer  and  says : 

"  See,  here,  Celestia.  Listen  to  what  Daniel  Webster  says," 
and  then  goes  on  to  read. 

"  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  "  he  asks,  with  spark- 
ling eyea  Her's  are  sparkling  too,  and  she  thinks  just  as  he 
does,  you  may  be  sure,  whatever  that  may  be.  Not  that  she 
has  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  has  been  read,  as  how  could 
ahe  amid  rushing  engines  and  railroad  whistles,  and  the 
energetic  announcement  of  the  conductor  that  ''the  cars 
have  got  to  Boston." 

"  See  here,  Elliott,  my  son.  Ain't  you  tired  riding  ?"  asks 
papa,  gently. 

**  Ain't  you  afraid  you  11  wake  sister  ?  "  says  mamma.     **  I 
woaldn't  make  guite  so  much  noise,  dear." 
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*•  Why,  mother,  I  'm  the  cars,"  says  Elliott 

"But  had  n't  you  better  go  out  into  the  yaixi?  Carlo! 
Where's  Carlo?  I  haven't  seen  Carlo  for  a  long  time. 
Where 's  Carlo  ?  " 

It  is  evident  Solomon  is  not  in  the  confidence  of  these  gooa 
people.  Moral  suasion  is  the  order  of  the  day.  They  often 
talk  very  wisely  to  each  other,  about  the  trainiog  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  gravely  discuss  the  prescriptions  given  long  ago,  for 
the  curing  of  evils  which  come  into  the  world  with  us  alL  They 
would  fain  persuade  themselves  that  there  is  not  so  much 
need  for  them  in  the  present  enlightened  aga  They  do  not 
quite  succeed,  however,  and  fully  intend  to  commence  the 
training  process  soon.  Celestia,  especially,  has  some  misgiv- 
ings, as  she  looks  into  the  face  of  her  bold,  beautiful  boy» 
but  she  shrinks  from  the  thoiight  of  severe  measures,  and 
hopes  that  it  will  all  come  out  right  with  him,  without  the 
wise  king's  medicine  ;  and  if  mother's  love  and  nnfu-iling 
patience  will  bring  things  out  right,  there  need  be  no  fear  for 
Uttle  EUioti 

It  is  a  happy  home,  the  Greenleaf 's.  There  are  ease  and 
comfort  without  luxury  ;  there  is  necessity  for  exertion,  with- 
out fear  of  want.  There  are  many  good  and  pretty  things  in 
the  house,  for  use  and  ornament.  There  are  pictures,  books 
and  magazines  in  plenty,  and  everything  within  and  without, 
goes  to  prove  the  truth  of  Mr.  Snow's  declaration,  that  "  the 
Greenleafs  lake  their  comfort  as  they  go  along." 

But  no  change  has  come  to  anyone  in  Merleville,  so  great 
as  the  change  that  has  come  to  Mr.  Snow  himself.  Death 
has  been  in  his  dwelling  once — ^twice.  His  wife  and  his 
mother  have  both  found  rest,  the  one  from  her  weary  wait- 
ing, the  other  from  her  cares.  The  house  to  which  Sampson 
returns  with  lagging  footsteps,  is  more  silent  than  ever  now. 

But  a  change  greater  than  death  can  make,  had  come  to 
Sampson  first,  preparing  him  for  all  changes.  It  came  to 
him  as  the  sight  of  rushing  water  comes  to  the  traveller  who 
has  been  long  mocked  with  the  sound  of  it.  It  came,  cleans- 
ins  from  his  heart  and  from  his  Hfe  the  dust  and  dimneaa 
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of  the  world's  petty  cares,  and  vain  pursuits.  It  found  liim 
weary  of  galas-getting,  weary  of  toiling  and  moiling  amid  the 
dross  of  earth  for  that  which  could  not  satisfy,  and  it  gave 
him  for  his  own,  the  pearl  which  is  above  all  price.  Weaiy 
of  tossing  to  and  fro,  it  gave  him  a  sure  resting-place,  ^'a 
refage  whereunto  he  may  continually  resort,"  a  peace  that  is 
abiding.  With  its  coming  the  darkness  passed  away,  and 
light  to  cheer  and  guide  was  his  for  evermore.  Behind  the 
closed  blinds  of  his  deserted  house,  ho  was  not  alona  The 
promise,  made  good  to  so  many  in  all  ages,  was  made  good 
to  him. 

"  He  that  loveth  Me  shall  be  loved  of  My  Father,  and  We 
will  come  and  make  our  abode  with  him." 

That  wonderful  change  has  come  to  him,  which  the  world 
would  fain  deny — the  change  which  so  many  profess  to  have 
experienced,  but  which  so  few  manifest  in  their  hves.  He 
has  learned  of  the  ''meek  and  lowly."  He  is  a  Christian  at 
last  He  has  "experienced  religion,"  the  neighbors  say, 
looking  on  with  varied  feelings  to  see  what  the  end  may 
be. 

Sampson  Snow  never  did  anything  like  anybody  else,  it 
was  said.  He  "stood  it"  through  "a  season  of  interest," 
when  Deacons  Fish  and  Slowcomo  had  thought  it  best  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  the  neighboring  ministers,  to  hold  "  a  series  of 
meetings."  Gk)od,  prudent  men  these  ministers  were,  and 
not  much  harm  was  done,  and  some  good.  Some  were 
gathered  into  the  Church  from  the  world  ;  some  Mling  back 
were  restored ;  some  weak  ones  wore  strengthened ;  some 
sorrowing  ones  comforted.  And  through  all,  the  interested 
attention  of  Mr.  Snow  never  flagged.  He  attended  all  the 
meetings,  listened  patiently  to  the  warnings  of  Deacon  Fish, 
and  the  entreaties  of  Deacon  Slowcomo.  Ho  heard  him- 
self told  by  Mr.  Page  that  he  was  on  dangerous  ground, 
**  within  a  few  rods  of  the  line  of  demarcation."  He  was 
formaUy  given  up  as  a  hopeless  case,  and  "left  to  himself" 
by  all  the  tender-hearted  old  ladies  in  Merloville,  and  never 
Mi  tb^  Bteucl  of  a  spectator  through  it  (Ul.    Then  wheT) 
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Deacons  Fish  and  Slowcome,  and  all  Merleville  with  them, 
settled  down  into  the  old  gloom  again,  his  visits  to  the  minis- 
fcer  became  more  frequent,  and  more  satisfactory,  it  seemed, 
for  in  a  Httle  time,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  it  was  announced  in 
due  form,  that  Sampson  Snow  desired  to  be  admitted  into 
fellowship  with  the  Church  of  Merleville. 

After  that  time  his  foes  watched  for  his  halting  in  vain. 
Different  from  other  folks  before,  he  was  different  from  them 
stilL  He  did  not  seem  to  think  his  duty  for  the  week  was 
done,  when  he  had  gone  twice  to  meeting  on  the  day  time, 
and  had  spoken  at  conference  on  the  Sunday  evening.  In- 
deedy  it  must  be  confessed,  that  he  was  rather  remiss  with  re- 
gard to  the  latter  duiy.  He  did  not  seem  to  have  the  gift  of 
speech  on  those  occasions.  He  did  not  seem  to  have  the 
power  of  advising  or  warning,  or  even  of  comforting,  his 
neighbors.    His  gift  lay  in  helping  them. 

"  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  imto  the  least  of  these, 
My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me,"  were  words  that 
Sampson  seemed  to  believe. 

"  He  does  folks  a  good  turn,  as  tlioiigh  he  would  a  httlo 
rather  do  it  than  not,"  said  the  widow  Lovejoy,  and  no  one 
had  a  better  right  to  know. 

As  for  the  poor,  weak,  nervous  Rachel,  who  could  only 
show  her  love  for  her  husband,  by  casting  aU  the  burden  of 
her  troubles,  real  and  imaginary,  upon  him,  she  could  hardly 
love  and  tnist  him  more  thpji  she  had  always  done,  but  he 
had  a  greater  power  of  comforting  her  now,  and  soon  the 
peace  that  reigned  in  his  heart  influenced  her's  a  little,  and 
as  the  years  went  on,  she  grew  content,  at  last»  to  bear  the 
burdens  God  had  laid  upon  her,  and  being  made  content  to 
live  and  suffer  on,  God  took  her  burden  from  her  and  laid 
her  to  rent,  where  never  burden  presses  more. 

If  his  mother  had  ever  really  beUeved  that  no  part  of  her 
son*s  happiness  was  made  by  his  pcevisli,  sickly  wife,  she 
must  have  acknowledged  her  mistake  when  poor  Bachel  was 
borne  away  forever.  She  must  have  known  it  by  the  long 
hours  spent  in  her  silent  room,  by  the  lingering  ^\«^  mVJ^K 
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wiuch  he  left  it,  by  the  tenderness  laTished  on  ereiy  tiifle  she 
had  ever  cared  for. 

"  Sampson  seemed  kind  o'  lost^"  she  said;  and  her  motherly 
hearty  with  all  its  worldliness,  had  a  spot  in  it  which  ached 
for  her  son  in  his  desolation.  She  did  not  e^en  begradge  his 
taming  to  Emily  with  a  tender  love.  She  found  it  in  her 
heart  to  rejoice  that  the  giii  had  power  to  comfort  him  as  she 
ionld  not  And  little  Emily,  growing  eyeiy  day  more  like  the 
pretty  Rachel  who  had  taken  captive  poor  Sampson's  yonthfdl 
fancy,  did  what  earnest  love  could  do  to  comfort  him. 

Bat  no  selfishness  mingled  with  her  stepfather's  love  for 
Emily.  It  cost  him  much  to  decide  to  send  herfrom  him  for 
a  while,  bat  he  did  decide  to  do  so.  For  he  conld  not  but  see 
that  Emily's  happiness  was  little  cared  for  by  his  mother,  even 
yet.  She  conld  not  now,  as  in  the  old  time,  take  refage  in 
her  mother's  room.  She  w&s  helpfal  about  the  house  too, 
and  could  not  often  be  spared  to  her  friends  up  the  hill,  or  in 
the  village;  for  old  Mrs.  Snow,  much  as  she  hated  to  own  it» 
could  no  longer  do  all  things  with  her  own  hands,  as  she 
used  to  do.  To  be  sure,  she  could  have  had  help  any  day,  or 
every  day  in  the  year;  but  it  was  one  of  the  old  lady's 
"notions"  not  to  be  able  "to  endure  folks  around  her."  And, 
besides,  "  what  was  the  use  of  Emily  Arnold  ? "  And  so, 
what  with  one  thing  and  another,  little  Emily's  cheek  began 
to  grow  pale;  and  the  willful  gaze  with  which  she  used  to 
watch  her  father's  home<x)ming,  came  back  to  her  eyes 
again. 

"  There  is  no  kind  o'  use  for  Emily's  being  kept  at  work,** 
said  her  father.  "  She  ain't  strong ;  and  there  's  Hannidi 
Lovejoy  would  be  glad  to  come  and  help,  and  I  'd  be  glad 
to  pay  her  for  it.  Emily  may  have  a  good  time  as  well  as 
not" 

But  his  mother  was  not  to  be  moved. 

"  Girls  used  to  have  a  good  time  and  work  too,  when  I  was 
young.  Emily  Arnold  is  strong  enough,  if  folks  would  let  her 
alone,  and  not  put  notions  in  her  head.  And  as  for  Hannah, 
IHbave  none  of  her." 
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So  Mr.  Snow  saw  Uiat  if  Emily  was  to  have  a  good  time  it 
must  be  elsewhere;  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  the  yery 
best  thing  he  conld  have  done  for  her.  He  fitted  her  out,  and 
sent  her  to  Mt.  Holyoke  seminary;  that  school  of  schools  for 
earnest,  ambitious  New  England  girls.  And  a  good  time  she 
had  there,  enjoying  all  that  was  pleasant,  and  neyer  heeding 
the  rest.  There  were  the  first  inevitable  pangs  of  homesick- 
ness, making  her  father  doubt  whether  he  had  done  best  for 
his  darling  after  alL  But,  in  a  Httle,  her  letters  were  merry 
and  healthful  enough.  One  would  never  have  found  out 
from  them  anjihing  of  the  hardships  of  long  stairs  and  the 
fourth  story,  or  of  extra  work  on  recreation  day.  Pleasantly 
and  profitably  her  days  passed,  and  before  she  returned  home 
at  the  dose  of  the  year,  Mrs.  Snow  had  gone,  where  the 
household  work  is  done  without  weariness.  Her  father 
would  fain  have  kept  her  at  home  then,  but  he  made  no 
objections  to  her  return  to  school  as  she  wished,  and  he  was 
left  to  the  silent  ministrations  of  Hannah  Lovejoy  in  the 
deserted  home  again. 

By  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  brethren  in  the  church,  he 
was,  on  the  departure  of  Deacons  Fish  and  Slowcome,  elected 
to  fill  the  place  of  one  of  them,  and  in  his  own  way  he  mag- 
nified the  office.  He  was  "  lonesome,  awful  lonesome,"  at 
home;  but  cheerfulness  came  back  to  him  again,  and  there  is 
no  one  more  gladly  welcomed  at  the  minister's  house,  and  at 
many  another  house,  than  he. 

There  have  been  changes  in  the  minister's  household*  too. 
When  his  course  in  coUege  was  over,  Arthur  came  out  to  the 
rest.  He  lingered  one  delightful  summer  in  Merleville,  and 
then  betook  himself  to  Canada,  to  study  his  profession  of  the 
law.  For  Arthur,  wise  as  the  Merleville  people  came  to  think 
him,  was  guilty  of  one  great  folly  in  their  eye.  He  could 
never,  he  said,  be  content  to  lose  his  nationahty  and  become 
a  Yankee;  so,  for  the  sake  of  Uving  in  the  Queen's  dominions 
he  went  to  Canada;  a  place,  in  their  estimation,  only  one 
degree  more  desirable  as  a  place  of  residence  than  (Greenland 
or  Kamtschatka. 
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That  was  five  years  ago.  Arthur  has  had  something  of  a 
straggle  since  then.  By  sometinies  teaching  duU  boys  Latin, 
sometimes  acting  as  sub-editor  for  a  daily  paper,  and  at  all 
times  living  with  great  economy,  he  has  got  through  his 
studies  without  running  much  in  debt;  and  has  entered  his 
profession  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  He  has  visited 
MerleviQe  once  since  he  went  away,  and  his  weekly  letter  is 
one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  that  his  fsither  and  sisters  haye 
to  enjoy. 

Norman  and  Harry  have  both  1^  home,  too.  Mr.  Snow  did 
his  best  to  make  a  farmer  first  of  the  one  and  then  of  the  other, 
but  he  failed.  To  coUege  they  went  in  spite  of  poverty,  and 
having  passed  through  honorably,  they  went  out  into  the 
world  to  shift  for  themselves.  Norman  writes  hopefully  from 
the  far  West.  He  is  an  engineer,  and  will  be  a  rich  man  one 
day  he  confidently  asserts,  and  his  friends  beHeve  him  with 
a  difTcrence. 

**  He  will  make  money  enough,"  Janet  says,  "  but  as  to  his 
keeping  it,  that  's  another  matter.** 

Harry  went  to  Canada  with  the  intention  ol  following  Aj> 
ihur's  example  and  devoting  himself  to  the  law,  but  changed 
his  mind,  and  is  now  in  the  merchant's  counting-room;  and 
sends  home  presents  of  wonderful  shawls  and  gowns  to  Janet 
and  his  sisters,  intending  to  impress  them  with  the  idea  that 
he  is  very  rich  indeed. 

Those  left  at  home,  are  content  now  to  be  without  the 
absent  ones;  knowing  that  they  are  doing  well  their  share  in 
the  world's  work,  and  certain  that  whatever  comes  to  them  in 
their  wanderings,  whether  prosperity  to  elate,  or  adversity  to 
depress  them,  their  first  and  fondest  thought  is,  and  ever 
will  be,  of  the  loving  and  beloved  ones  at  home. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

THE  Indian  summer  time  was  como  again.  The  gorgeous 
glory  of  the  autumn  was  gone,  but  so,  for  one  day,  at 
least,  was  its  dreariness.  There  was  no  "  wailing  wind  **  com- 
plaining among  the  bare  boughs  of  the  elms.  The  yeiy 
pines  were  silent.  The  yellow  leaves,  still  lingering  on  the 
beech-trees  in  the  hollow,  rustled,  now  and  then,  as  the  brown 
nuts  feU,  one  by  one,  on  the  brown  leaves  beneatL  The 
frosts,  sharp  and  frequent,  had  changed  the  torrent  of  a 
month  ago  into  a  gentle  rivulet,  whose  murmur  could  scarce 
be  heard  as  far  as  the  gate  over  which  Graeme  Elliott  leaned, 
gazing  dreamily  upon  the  scene  before  her. 

She  was  thinMng  how  very  lovely  it  was,  and  how  very 
dear  it  had  become  to  her.  Seen  through  "  the  smoky  light,** 
the  purple  hills  beyond  the  water  seemed  not  so  far  away 
as  usual  The  ghstening  spire  of  the  church  on  the  hill,  and 
the  gleaming  graveHstones,  seemed  strangely  near.  It  looked 
but  a  step  over  to  the  village,  whose  white  houses  were  quite 
visible  among  the  leafless  trees,  and  many  &u.*m-houses,  which 
one  could  never  see  in  summer  for  the  green  loaves,  were 
peeping  out  everywhere  from  between  the  hilla 

"  There  is  no  place  like  Merleville,"  Graeme  thinks  in  her 
heart  It  is  home  to  them  all  now.  There  were  few  but 
pleasant  associations  connected  with  the  hiUs,  and  groves, 
and  homesteads  over  which  she  was  gazing.  It  came  very 
vividly  to  her  mind,  as  she  stood  there  looking  down,  how 
she  had  stood  with  the  bairns  that  first  Sabbath  morning 
on  the  steps  of  the  old  meeting-house ;  and  she  strove  to 
recall  her  feeling  of  shyness  and  wonder  at  all  that  she  saw, 
Old  smiled  to  think  how  the    faces   teamed   ic^   \Xi<^\si  v* 
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curiouBly  that  day  wcro  bocome  familiar  now,  and  some  of 
them  very  dear.  Yes ;  Merlevillo  was  home  to  Graeme.  Not 
tiiat  she  had  for^^^otten  the  old  home  beyond  the  sea.  But 
the  thought  of  it  came  with  no  painful  longing.  Even  the 
memory  of  her  mother  brought  now  regret,  indeed,  and  sor- 
row, but  none  of  the  loneliness  and  misery  of  the  first  days 
of  loss,  fur  the  la«t  few  years  had  been  very  happy  years  to 
ibem  all 

And  yet,  as  Graeme  f^tood  gazing  over  to  the  hills  and  the 
village,  a  troubled,  vexed  look  came  over  her  face,  and,  with 
a  gesture  of  impatience,  she  turned  away  from  it  oU  and 
walked  up  and  down  among  the  withered  leaves  outside  the 
gate  with  an  impatient  tread.  Something  troubled  her  with 
on  angiy  trouble  that  slie  could  not  forget ;  and  though  she 
laughctd  a  httle,  too,  as  she  muttered  to  herself,  it  was  not  a 
pleasant  laugh,  and  the  vexed  look  soon  come  back  again,  in- 
deed, it  never  went  awiiy. 

"It  is  quite  absiu'd,"  she  muninu'cd,  as  she  came  within 
the  gate,  and  ihvn  turned  and  loaned  over  it  "  I  won't  be- 
lieve it;  and  yet — oh,  dear!  what  shall  we  ever  do  if  it 
happens  ? " 

"  It 's  kind  o*  i)leasant  here,  ain*t  it  ?  "  said  a  voice  behind 
her.  Graeme  started  more  violently  than  there  was  any 
occasion  for.  It  was  only  Mr.  Snow  who  had  been  in  the 
study  with  her  fatlior  for  the  last  hour,  and  who  was  now  on 
his  way  home.  Graeme  scarcely  answered  him,  but  stood 
watching  him,  with  the  troubled  look  doejiening  on  her  face, 
OS  he  went  slowly  down  the  road. 

Mr.  Snow  had  diangcd  a  good  deal  within  these  few  years. 
He  had  grown  a  great  deal  gi'eyer  and  graver,  and  Graeme 
thought,  with  a  httle  pang  of  remorse,  as  she  saw  him  dis* 
appear  round  the  turn  of  the  road,  that  she  had,  by  her  cold- 
ness, made  him  aU  the  graver.  And  yet  she  only  half  re- 
gretted it ;  and  the  vexed  look  came  back  to  her  face  again, 
as  she  gathered  up  her  work  that  had  fallan  to  the  groimd 
vad  turned  toward  the  house. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  usual  ^ttm^room,  no  one  in  the 
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bright  kitchen  beyond,  and,  going  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
Graeme  raises  her  Toice,  which  has  an  echo  of  impatience  in 
it  stiU,  and  calls 

"  Mrs.  Nasmyth." 

For  Janet  is  oftener  called  IVIrs.  Nasmyth  than  the  old 
name,  even  by  the  boims  now,  except  at  such  times  as  some 
wonderful  piece  of  coaxing  is  to  be  done,  and  then  she  is 
Janet,  the  bairn's  own  Janet  still.  There  was  no  coaxing 
echo  in  Graeme's  voice,  however,  but  she  tried  to  chase  the 
vexed  shadow  from  her  face  as  her  friend  came  slowly  down 
the  stairs. 

"Are  you  not  going  to  sit  down  ?  "  asked  Graeme,  as  she 
seated  herself  on  a  low  stool  by  the  window.  "I  wonder 
where  the  bairns  are  ?  ** 

"  The  bairns  arc  gone  down  the  brae,"  said  Mrs.  Nasmyth ; 
**  and  I  'm  just  going  to  sit  down  to  my  seam  a  wee  while." 

But  she  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  sit  down,  and  Graeme  sat 
silent  for  a  httle,  as  she  moved  quietly  about  the  room. 

"  Janet,"  said  she,  at  lost,  "  what  brings  Deacon  Snow  so 
often  up  here  of  late  ?  " 

Janet's  back  was  toward  Graeme,  and,  vrithout  turning 
round,  she  answered : 

"  I  dinna  ken  that  he 's  oftener  here  than  he  used  to  be. 
He  never  staid  long  away.  He  was  ben  the  house  with  the 
minister.    I  didna  see  him."    There  was  another  pause. 

"  Janet,"  said  Graeme  again,  "  what  do  you  think  Mrs. 
Greenleaf  told  me  all  Merleville  is  saying  ?" 

Janet  expressed  no  curiosity. 

"They  say  Deacon  Snow  wants  to  take  you  down  the 
brae." 

Still  Mrs.  Nasmyth  made  no  answer. 

"He  hasna  ventured  to  hint  such  a  thing?"  exclaimed 
Graeme  interrogatively. 

"  No*  to  me,"  said  Janet,  quietly,  "  but  the  minister." 

"  The  minister  I  He 's  no'  blate  1  To  think  of  him  holding 
up  his  face  to  my  father  and  proposing  the  like  of  that  I  And 
what  did  my  father  say  ?" 
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**  I  dinna  ken  what  lio  said  to  him  ;  but  to  me  he  said  h« 
was  well  pleased  that  it  shotdd  be  so,  and " 

'*  Janet  I"  Graeme's  voice  expressed  consternation  as  well 
BB  indignation.  Mra  Nasmjth  took  no  notice,  but  seated 
herself  to  her  stocking-darning. 

''  Janet !  If  yon  think  of  such  a  thing  for  a  moment^  I 
declare  1 11  take  second  thoughts  and  go  away  myself." 

"  Weel,  I  aye  thought  you  might  have  done  as  wed  to  con- 
nder  a  wee  'afore  you  gave  Mr.  Foster  his  answer/'  said 
Janet,  not  heeding  Graeme's  impatient  answer. 

"  Janet !    A  sticket  minister  1" 

"  My  dear,  he 's  no'  a  sticket  minister.  He  passed  his  ex- 
aminations with  great  credit  to  himself  You  hae  your 
father's  word  for  that,  who  was  there  to  hear  him.  And  he 's 
a  grand  scholar — ^that  's  wed  kent ;  and  though  he  mayna 
hae  the  gift  o'  tongues  like  some  folk,  he  may  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  the  world  notwithstanding.  And  they  say  he  has 
gotten  the  charge  of  a  fine  school  now,  and  is  weel  oK  I 
aye  thought  you  might  do  worse  than  go  with  him.  He 's  a 
good  lad,  and  you  would  have  had  a  comfortable  home  with 
him." 

"  Thank  you.  But  when  I  marry  it  won't  be  to  get  a  oom- 
toirtable  home.    I  'm  content  with  the  home  I  have." 

**  Ay,  if  you  could  be  sure  of  keeping  it,"  said  Janet,  with 
a  sigh  ;  *'  but  a  good  man  and  a  good  home  does  not  come 
as  an  ofifer  ilka  day." 

''  The  deacon  needna  be  feared  to  leave  his  case  in  your 
hands,  it  seems,"  said  Graeme,  laughing,  but  not  pleasantly. 

''Miss  Graeme,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Nasmyth,  gravdy, 
"  there 's  many  a  thing  to  be  said  of  that  matter ;  but  it 
must  be  said  in  a  different  spirit  from  what  you  are  manifest- 
ing just  now.  If  I  'm  wortii  the  keeping  here,  I  'm  worth 
the  seeking  elsewhere,  and  Deacon  Snow  has  as  good  a  right 
as  another." 

''Bight,  indeed!  Nobody  has  any  right  to  you  but  our- 
M^VBA    You  are  our's,  and  we  11  never,  never  let  you  go." 

^It  i  no'  fax  down  the  brae,"  said  Janet,  gently. 
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"  Janet  I  Yon  11  never  think  of  going !  Surely,  sorely, 
you  11  never  leave  us  now.  And  for  a  stranger,  too  I  "When 
you  gave  up  your  own  mother  and  Sandy,  and  the  land  you 
loved  so  well,  to  come  here  with  us !  — **  Graeme  could  not 
go  on  for  the  tears  that  would  not  bo  kept  back. 

"  Miss  Graeme,  my  dear  bairn,  you  were  needing  me  then. 
Nae,  hae  patience,  and  let  me  speak.  You  are  not  needing 
me  now  in  the  same  way.  I  sometimes  think  it  would  be  far 
better  for  you  if  I  wasna  here." 

Graeme  dissented  earnestly  by  look  and  gesture,  but  she 
had  no  words. 

"It's  true  though,  my  dear.  You  can  hardly  say  thai 
you  are  at  the  head  of  your  father's  house,  while  I  manage  all 
things,  as  I  do." 

But  Graeme  had  no  desire  to  have  it  otherwise. 

"  You  can  manage  far  best,"  said  sha 

"  That 's  no  to  bo  denied,"  said  Mrs.  Nasmyth,  gravely ; 
•*but  it  ought  not  to  be  so.  Miss  Graeme,  you  are  no'  to 
think  that  I  am  taking  upon  myself  to  reprove  you.  But 
do  you  think  that  your  present  life  is  the  best  to  fit  you  for 
the  duties  and  resxx)nsibilities  that,  sooner  or  later,  come  to 
the  most  of  folk  in  the  world  ?  It 's  a  pleasant  life,  I  ken, 
vdth  your  books  and  your  music,  and  your  fine  seam,  and 
the  teaching  o'  the  bairns  ;  but  it  canna  last ;  and,  my  dear, 
is  it  making  you  ready  for  what  may  follow  ?  It  wouldna  be 
80  easy  for  you  if  I  were  away,  but  it  might  be  far  better  for 
you  in  the  end." 

There  was  nothing  Graeme  could  answer  to  this,  so  she 
leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand,  and  looked  out  on  the 
brown  leaves  lying  beneath  the  elms. 

"  And  if  I  should  go,"  continued  Janet,  "and  there 's  many 
an  if  between  mo  and  going  —  but  if  I  should  go,  111  be 
near  at  hand  in  time  of  need " 

"  I  know  I  am  very  useless,"  broke  in  Graeme.  "I  don't 
care  for  these  things  as  I  ought  —  I  have  left  you  with  too 
many  cares,  and  I  don't  wonder  that  you  want  to  go  away." 

"  Whist,  lassia    I  never  yet  had  too  mucSci  \ft  Oio  \ax  ^ofox 
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mother's  bairns ;  and  if  you  have  done  little  it 's  because 
you  baTena  needed.  And  if  I  could  aye  stand  between  yon 
and  the  burdens  of  life,  you  needna  fear  troubla  But  I 
canna.  Miss  Graeme,  my  dear,  you  were  a  living  child  in 
your  mother's  arms  before  she  was  far  past  your  age,  and 
your  brother  was  before  you.  Think  of  the  cares  she  had, 
and  how  she  met  them." 

Graeme's  head  fell  lower,  as  she  rej)eated  her  tearful  con- 
fession of  uselessness,  and  for  a  time  there  was  silence. 

**And,  dear,"  said  Janet,  in  a  httle,  ''your  father  tells 
me  that  Mr.  Snow  has  offered  to  send  for  my  mother  and 
Sandy.  And  oh !  my  bairn,  my  heart  leaps  in  my  bosom 
at  the  thought  of  seeing  their  faces  again."  She  had  no 
power  to  add  mora 

"Buti  Janet^  your  mother  thought  herself  too  old  to 
cross  the  sea  when  we  came,  and  that  is  seven  years  ago." 

^My  dear,  she  kenned  she  couldna  come,  and  it  was  as 
well  to  put  that  face  on  it  But  she  would  gladly  come 
now,  if  I  had  a  home  to  give  her." 

There  was  silence  for  a  while,  and  then  Graeme  said, 

"  It  *s  selfish  in  me,  I  know,  but,  oh  I  Janet,  we  have  been 
so  happy  lately,  and  I  canna  bear  to  think  of  changes  comr 
ing. 

Mrs.  Nasmyth  made  no  answer,  for  the  sound  of  the  bairns' 
voices  came  in  at  the  open  door,  and  in  a  minute  Marian 
entered. 

""Where  have  you  been,  dear?  I  fear  you  have  wearied 
yourseH"  said  Janet,  tenderly. 

**  We  have  only  been  down  at  Mr.  Snow's  bam  watching 
the  threshing.  But,  indeed,  I  have  wearied  mj'self."  And 
sitting  down  on  the  floor  at  Janet's  feet,  she  laid  her  head 
upon  her  lap.  A  kind,  hard  hand  was  laid  on  the  bright 
hair  of  "  the  bonniest  of  a'  the  bairns." 

**  You  mustna  sit  down  here,  my  dear.     Lie  down  on  the 
wobk  and  rest  yourself  till  the  tea  be  ready.    Have  you  taken 
lno^He  to-day  ?  " 

made  bar  (ace  tbo  vei7  pictuxe  of  disgust. 
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"  Oh  1  Janet,  I  'm  better  now.  I  dinna  need  ii  Qive  i^. 
to  Graeme.  She  looks  as  if  she  needed  something  to  do  het\ 
good    What  ails  yon,  Graeme  ?  "  i 

"My  dear,"  remonstrated  Janet^  "rise  up  when  I  bid  you, 
and  go  to  the  sofa,  and  1 11  go  up  the  stair  for  the  bottle." 

Marian  laid  herself  wearily  down.  In  a  moment  Mr& 
Nasmyth  reappeared  with  a  bottle  and  spoon  in  one  hand, 
and  a  pillow  in  the  other,  and  when  the  bitter  draught  was 
fairly  swallowed,  Marian  was  laid  down  and  covered  and 
caressed  with  a  tenderness  that  struck  Graeme  as  strange  ; 
for  though  Janet  loved  them  aU  well,  she  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  showing  her  tenderness  by  caresses.  In  a  little^ 
Marian  slept  Janet  did  not  resume  her  work  immediately, 
but  sat  gazing  at  her  with  eyes  as  full  of  wistful  tenderness 
as  ever  a  mother's  could  have  been.  At  length,  with  a  sigh, 
she  turned  to  her  basket  again. 

"  Miss  Graeme,"  said  she,  in  a  HtUe,  "  I  dinna  like  to  hear 
you  speak  that  way  about  changes,  as  though  they  did  not 
come  from  God,  and  as  though  He  hadna  a  right  to  send 
them  to  TTia  jieople  when  He  pleasea" 

"  I  canna  help  it,  Janet  No  change  that  can  come  to  us 
can  be  for  the  better." 

"That 's  true,  but  wo  .must  even  expect  changes  that  are 
for  the  worse ;  for  just  as  sure  as  we  settle  down  in  this 
world  content,  changes  will  come.  You  mind  what  the  Word 
says,  *  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest.'  And  you  may  be 
sure,  if  we  are  among  the  Lord's  children.  He  11  no  leave  us 
to  make  a  jwrtion  of  the  rest  and  peace  that  the  world  gives. 
He  is  kinder  to  us  than  we  would  be  to  ourselves." 

A  restless  movement  of  the  sleeper  by  her  side,  arrested 
Janet's  words,  and  the  old  look  of  wistful  tenderness 
came  back  into  her  eyes  as  she  turned  toward  her.  Graeme 
rose,  and  leaning  over  the  arm  of  the  sofa,  kissed  her  softly. 

"  How  lovely  she  is ! "  whispered  sha 

A  crimson  flush  was  rising  on  Marian's  cheeks  as  she  slept. 

"  Ay,  she  was  aye  bonny,"  said  Janet^  in  the  same  low 
voice  "  and  she  looks  like  an  angel  now." 
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Groomo  stood  gazing  at  her  sister,  and  in  a  little  Janet 
spoke  again. 

**  Miss  Graeme,  you  oanna  mind  your  aunt  IMarian  ?  " 

N09  Graeme  could  not 

''Menie  is  growing  very  like  her,  I  think.  She  was 
bonnier  than  your  mother  even,  and  she  kept  her  beauty  to 
the  very  last.  You  ken  the  family  werena  well  pleased  when 
your  mother  married,  and  the  sisters  didna  meet  often  till 
MiSB  Marian  grew  ill.  They  would  fain  have  had  her  away 
to  Italy,  or  some  far  awa'  place,  but  nothing  would  content 
her  but  just  her  sister,  her  sister,  and  so  she  came  home  to 
the  manse.  That  was  just  after  I  came  back  again,  after 
Sandy  was  weaned;  and  kind  she  was  to  me,  the  bonny, 
gentle  creature  tliat  she  was. 

"  For  a  time  she  seemed  better,  and  looked  so  blooming — 
except  whiles,  and  aye  so  bonny,  that  not  one  of  them  all 
could  bcHeve  that  she  was  going  to  die.  But  one  day  she 
came  in  from  the  garden,  with  a  bonny  moss-rose  in  her 
hand — ^the  first  of  the  season — and  she  said  to  your  mother 
she  was  wearied,  and  lay  ikrvra  ;  and  in  a  wee  while,  when 
your  mother  spoke  to  her  again,  she  had  just  strength  to 
say  that  she  was  going,  and  that  she  wasna  feared,  and  that 
was  ftlL     She  never  spoke  again." 

Janet  paused  to  wix)e  the  tears  from  her  face. 

**  She  was  good  and  bonny,  and  our  Menio,  the  dear  lam* 
tnifl^  has  been  growing  very  like  her  this  while.  She  'minds 
me  on  her  now,  with  the  long  lashes  lying  over  her  cheeks. 
Miss  Marian's  cheeks  aye  reddened  that  way  when  she  slept 
Her  hair  wosna  so  dark  as  our  Menie's,  but  it  curled  of  itself 
like  hera" 

Mrs.  Nasmyth  turned  grave  pitying  ej-es  toward  Graeme, 
as  she  ceased  speaking.  Graeme's  heai't  gave  a  sudden  pain 
fill  throb,  and  she  went  very  pale. 

"Janet,"  said  she,  with  difficulty,  "  there  is  not  much  tho 
matter  with  my  sister,  is  there  ?  It  wasna  that  you  meant 
sboat  changes  i    llenie  's  not  going  to  die  Uke  our  bonn^ 
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Aunt  Marian  I"  Her  tones  grew  alirill  and  incredulous  as 
she  went  on. 

"  I  cannot  telL  I  dinna  ken — sometimes  I  'm  feared  to 
think  how  it  may  end    But  oh  I  Miss  Graeme — ^my  darling — " 

''But  it  is  quite  impossible — ^it  can't  be,  Janet^"  broke  in 
Ghraeme. 

''God  knows,  dear."  Janet  said  no  more.  The  look  on 
Graeme's  face  showed  that  words  would  not  help  her  to  com- 
prehend the  trouble  that  seemed  to  be  drawing  near.  She 
must  be  left  to  herself  a  while,  and  Janet  watched  her  as  she 
went  out  over  the  faUen  leaves,  and  over  the  bridge  to  the 
pine  grove  beyond,  with  a  longing  pity  that  fain  would  have 
borne  her  trouble  for  her.  But  she  could  not  bear  it  for  her 
— she  could  not  even  help  her  to  bear  it.  She  could  only 
pray  that  whatever  the  end  of  their  doubt  for  Marian  might 
be,  the  elder  sister  might  be  made  the  better  and  the  wiser 
for  the  fear  that  had  come  to  her  to-day. 

There  are  some  sorrows  which  the  heart  refuses  to  realize 
or  acknowledge,  even  in  knowing  them  to  be  drawing  near. 
Possible  danger  or  death  to  one  beloved  is  one  of  these  ;  and 
as  Graeme  sat  in  the  shadow  of  the  pines  shuddering  with 
the  pain  and  terror  which  Janet's  words  had  stirred,  she  was 
saying  it  was  impossible — ^it  could  not  be  true — ^it  could  never, 
never  be  true,  that  her  sister  was  going  to  die.  She  tried  to 
realize  the  possibility,  but  she  could  not.  When  she  tried 
to  pray  that  the  terrible  dread  might  be  averted,  and  that 
they  might  all  be  taught  to  be  submissive  in  God's  hands, 
whatever  His  will  might  be,  the  words  would  not  come  to 
her.  It  was,  "  No,  no  1  no,  no  I  it  cannot  be,"  that  went  up 
through  the  stillness  of  the  pines  ;  the  cry  of  a  heart  not  so 
much  rebellious  as  incredulous  of  the  possibility  of  pain  so 
terrible.  The  darkness  fell  before  she  rose  to  go  home  again, 
and  when  she  came  into  the  fire%ht  to  the  sound  of  happy 
voices,  Menie's  the  most  mirthful  of  them  all,  her  tcrroi-s 
•eemed  utterly  unreasonable,  she  felt  like  one  waking  from  a 
piunfiU  dream, 
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'*  What  could  hayo  made  Janet  frighten  herself  and  me 
80?"  she  said,  as  slio  spread  out  her  cold  hands  to  the  blaze^ 
an  the  time  watching  her  sistor*s  bright  face. 

"  Graeme,  tea  *s  over.  Where  have  you  been  all  this  time  ?* 
asked  Eose. 

"  My  father  was  asking  where  you  were.     He  wants  to  see 
you,"  said  Will. 
^     "  1 11  go  ben  now,"  said  Graeme,  rising. 

The  study  lamp  was  on  the  table  unlighted.  The  minister 
was  sitting  in  the  firelight  alone.  He  did  not  move  when  the 
door  opened,  until  Graeme  spoke. 

"  I  *m  here,  papa.    Did  you  want  me  ?" 

"  Graeme,  come  in  and  sit  down.  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you." 

She  sat  down,  but  the  minister  did  not  seem  in  haste  to 
speak.  He  was  looking  troubled  and  anxious,  Graeme 
thought ;  and  it  suddenly  came  into  her  mind  as  she  sat 
watching  him,  that  her  father  was  growing  an  old  man.  In- 
deed, the  last  seven  years  had  not  passed  so  lightly  over  him 
as  over  the  others.  The  hair  which  had  been  grey  on  his 
temples  before  he  reached  his  prime,  was  silvery  white  now, 
and  he  looked  bowed  and  ^cary  as  he  sat  there  gazing  into 
the  fire.  It  came  into  Graeme's  mind  as  she  sat  there  in  the 
quiet  room,  that  there  might  be  other  and  sadder  changes 
before  them,  than  even  the  change  that  Janet's  words  had 
impHed. 

"My  dear,"  said  the  minister,  at  last,  "has  Mrs.  Nasmyih 
been  speaking  to  you?" 

"About — "  Menie,  she  would  have  asked,  but  her  tonguo 
refused  to  utter  the  word. 

"  About  Mr.  Snow,"  said  her  father,  with  a  smile,  and  some 
hesitation.     Graeme  started-     She  had  quite  forgotten. 

"  Mrs.  Greenleaf  told  me  something— and— " 

"  I  believe  it  is  a  case  of  true  love  with  him,  if  such  a  thing 
can  come  to  a  man  after  he  is  fifty — as  indeed  why  should  it 
not?"  said  the  minister.  "  He  seems  bent  on  taking  Janet 
£rom  UB,  Graeme." 
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''  PApa  I  it  is  too  absurd,"  said  Graeme,  all  her  old  vexation 
coming  back.     Mr.  Elliott  smiled. 

*'l  must  confess  it  was  in  that  light  I  saw  it  first,  andlhad 
well  nigh  been  so  unreasonable  as  to  be  vexed  with  our  good 
friend.  But  we  must  take  care,  lest  we  allow  our  own  wishes 
to  interfere  with  what  may  be  for  Mrs.  Nasmyth's  advan- 
tage." 

"But,  papa,  she  has  been  content  with  us  all  these  years. 
Why  should  there  be  a  change  now  ¥' 

"  If  the  change  is  to  be  for  her  good,  we  must  try  to  per- 
suade her  to  it,  however.  But,  judging  from  what  she  said 
to  me  this  afternoon,  I  fear  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter." 

"But^  papa,  why  should  we  seek  to  persuade  her  agaizist 
her  own  judgment." 

"  My  dear,  we  don't  need  to  persuade  her  against  her  judg^ 
ment,  but  against  her  affection  for  us.  She  only  fears  that 
we  will  miss  her  sadly,  and  she  is  not  quite  sure  whether  she 
ought  to  go  and  leave  us." 

"But  she  has  been  quite  happy  with  us." 

**  Yes,  love — ^happy  in  doing  what  she  believed  to  be  her 
duty — as  happy  as  she  could  bo  so  far  separated  from  thoso 
whom  she  must  love  better  than  she  loves  us  even.  I  have 
been  fViiTilriTig  of  her  to-night^  Graeme.  What  a  self-denying 
life  Janet's  has  been  I  She  must  be  considered  first  in  this 
matter." 

**  Yes,  if  it  would  make  her  happier — but  it  seems  strange — 
Chai— " 

"  Graeme,  Mr.  Snow  is  to  send  for  her  mother  and  her  son. 
I  could  see  how  her  heart  leapt  up  at  the  thought  of  seeing 
them,  and  having  them  with  her  again.  It  will  be  a  great 
happiness  for  her  to  provide  a  home  for  her  mother  in  her 
old  aga  And  she  ought  to  have  that  happiness  after  such 
a  life  as  hers." 

Graeme  sighed,  and  was  sileni 

"  If  we  had  golden  guineas  to  bestow  on  her,  where  we 
have  copper  coins  only,  we  could  never  repay  her  love  and 
oare  for  us  all ;  and  it  wiU  be  a  matter  of  thankfolnesa  ta 
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me  to  know  tliat  she  is  secure  in  a  home  of  her  own  for  the 
rest  of  her  life." 

"  But,  papa,  while  wo  have  a  home,  she  will  never  be  with- 
out one." 

"I  know,  dear,  while  we  have  a  home.  Ton  need  not  tell 
me  that ;  but  Graeme,  there  is  only  my  frail  life  between  you 
and  homelessness.  Not  that  I  fear  for  you.  You  are  all 
young  and  strong,  and  the  God  whom  I  have  sought  to  serve, 
will  never  leave  my  children.  But  Janet  is  growing  old, 
Graeme,  and  I  do  think  this  way  has  been  providentially 
opened  to  her." 

"If  it  were  quite  right  to  marry  for  a  home,  papa — ." 
Graeme  hesitated  and  colored     Her  father  smiled. 

"  Mrs.  Nasmy th  is  not  so  yoimg  as  you,  my  dear.  She  wiD 
see  things  differently.  And  besides,  she  always  liked  and 
respected  Mr.  Snow.  I  have  no  doubt  she  will  be  very  happy 
with  him." 

"We  all  liked  him,"  said  Graeme,  sighing.  "But  oh!  I 
dread  changea    I  can't  bear  to  break  up  oiu*  old  ways." 

"  Graeme,"  said  her  father,  gravely,  "  changes  must  come, 
and  few  changes  can  be  for  the  better,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. We  have  been  very  happy  of  late — so  happy  that 
I  fear  we  were  in  danger  of  sitting  down  contented  with  the 
iihings  of  this  life,  and  we  need  reminding.  We  may  think 
ourselves  happy  if  no  sadder  change  than  this  comes  to  us." 

The  tliought  of  Mcnie  came  back  to  Graeme,  with  a  pang, 
but  she  did  not  speak. 

"  I  know,  dear,"  said  her  father,  kindly,  "  this  will  come 
liardest  upon  you.  It  will  add  greatly  to  your  cares  to  have 
Mrs.  Nasmyth  leave  us,  but  you  are  not  a  child  now,  and — " 

"  Oh,  papa  I  it  is  not  that — ^I  mean  it  is  not  that  altogether, 
but — ."  Graeme  paused-  She  was  not  sure  of  her  voice, 
and  she  could  not  bear  to  grieve  her  father.  In  a  Httle,  she 
asked. 

"When  is  it  to  be  r 

"I  don't  know,  indeed,  but  soon,  I  suppose  ;  and  my  dear 
Gii74  Itraat  tojoxx  io  make  smooth  muoh  that  might  othei*- 
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ynse  be  not  agreeable  in  this  matter  to  ns  all.  The  change 
you  dread  so  much,  will  not  be  very  great.  Our  kind  friend 
is  not  going  very  far  away,  and  there  will  be  pleasant  things 
connected  with  the  change.  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  for 
the  best" 

"  Shall  I  light  your  lamp,  papa»"  said  Graeme,  in  a  little 
while. 

"  No,  love,  not  yei    I  have  no  mind  for  my  book  to-night." 

Graeme  stirred  the  fire,  and  moved  about  the  room  a  littla 
When  she  opened  the  door,  the  sound  of  the  children's  voices 
came  in  merrily,  and  she  shrunk  from  going  out  into  the 
light.  So  she  sat  down  in  her  accustomed  place  by  the  win- 
dow, and  thought,  and  listened  to  the  sighs,  that  told  her  that 
her  father  was  busy  with  anxious  thoughts,  too. 

"  Only  my  frail  life  between  my  children  and  homelessness," 
he  had  said.  It  seemed  to  Graeme,  as  she  sat  there  in  the 
darkness,  that  since  the  morning,  everything  in  the  world  had 
changed  They  had  been  so  at  rest,  and  so  happy,  and  now 
it  seemed  to  her,  that  they  could  never  settle  down  to  the 
old  quiet  life  again. 

*'  As  an  eagle  stirroth  up  her  nest,"  she  murmured  to  her- 
self. *'  Well,  I  ought  no'  to  fear  the  changes  lie  brings  — — 
But^obl  lamatraid" 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  rest  of  the  baiiiis  received  the  tidings  of  the  change 
that  'was  going  to  take  place  among  them,  in  a  very 
different  way  from  Graeme.  Their  astonishment  at  the  idea 
of  Janet's  marriage  was  great,  but  it  did  not  equal  their  de- 
light. Graeme  was  in  the  minority  decidedly,  and  had  to 
keep  quiet.  But  then  Janet  was  in  the  minority,  too,  and 
Mr.  Snow's  suit  was  anytliing  but  prosperous  for  some  time. 
Indeed,  he  scarcely  ventured  to  show  his  face  at  the  minis- 
ter's house,  Mra  Nasmyth  was  so  evidently  out  of  sorts,  anx- 
ious and  unhappy.  Her  unhappiness  was  manifested  by 
silence  chiefly,  but  the  silent  way  she  had  of  ignoring  Samp- 
son and  his  claims,  discouraging  all  approach  to  the  subject^ 
that  lay  so  near  the  good  deacon's  heart,  was  worse  to  bear 
than  open  rebuff  would  have  been  ;  and  while  Mrs.  Nasmyth's 
silence  grieved  Mr.  Snow,  the  elaborate  patience  of  his  man- 
ner, his  evident  taking  for  granted  that  "  she  would  get  over 
it,"  that  "  it  would  all  come  right  in  the  end,'  were  more  than 
&he  could  sometimes  patiently  endure. 

"  He 's  like  the  lave  o'  them,"  said  she  to  Graeme  one  day, 
after  having  closed  the  door,  on  his  departure,  with  more 
haste  than  was  at  all  necessary.  "  Give  a  man  an  inch,  and 
ho  11  take  an  elL  Because  I  didna  just  set  my  face  against 
the  whole  matter,  when  the  minister  first  spoke  about  it,  he 's 
neither  to  hold  nor  bind,  but '  when  will  it  be  ? '  and  *  when 
will  it  be? '  till  I  have  no  peace  of  my  life  with  him." 

Graeme  could  not  help  laughing  at  her  excitement. 

"  But,  when  will  it  be  ?  "  asked  she. 

"  My  dear,  I  'm  no  sure  that  it  will  ever  be." 

''Janet  I "  exclaimed  Graeme.    "  What  has  happened  ?  '* 
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"  Nothing  has  happened  ;  but  I  'm  no*  sure  but  I  ought  to 
have  put  a  stop  to  the  matter  at  the  very  first  I  dinna  weel 
ken  what  to  do." 

"  Janet,"  said  Graeme,  speaking  with  some  embarrassment^ 

"my  father  thinks  it  right,  and  it  does  not  seem  so so 

strange  as  it  did  at  first — and  you  should  speak  to  Mr.  Snow 
about  it,  at  any  rate." 

"To  put  him  out  o'  pain,"  said  Janet,  smiling  grimly. 
"  There 's  no  fear  o*  him.  But  1 11  speak  to  him  this  very  night*' 

And  so  she  did,  and  that  so  kindly,  that  the  deacon,  taking 
heart,  pleaded  his  own  cause,  with  strong  hopes  of  success. 
But  Janet  would  not  suffer  herself  to  be  entreated.  With 
tearful  eyes,  she  told  him  of  her  fears  for  Marian,  and  said, 
"  It  would  seem  like  forsaking  the  bairns  in  their  trouble,  to 
leave  them  now."  Mr.  Snow's  kind  heart  was  much  shocked 
at  the  thought  of  Marian's  danger.  She  had  been  his  favor- 
ite among  the  bairns,  and  Emily's  chief  friend  from  the  very 
first,  and  he  could  not  urge  her  going  away,  now  that  there 
was  so  sorrowful  a  reason  for  her  stay. 

"So  you  11  just  tell  the  minister  there  is  to  be  no  more 
said  about  it     He  winna  ask  any  questions,  I  dare  say." 

But  in  this  Janet  was  mistaken.  He  did  ask  a  great  many 
questions,  and  failing  to  obtain  satisfactory  answers,  took  the 
matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  named  an  early  day  for  the 
marriage.  In  vain  Janet  protested  and  held  back  He  said 
she  had  been  thinking  of  others  all  her  life,  till  she  had  for- 
gotten how  to  think  of  herself,  and  needed  some  one  to  think 
and  decide  for  her.  As  to  Marian's  iUness  being  an  excuse, 
it  was  quite  the  reverse.  If  she  was  afraid  Marian  would  not 
be  weU  cared  for  at  home,  she  might  take  her  down  the  brae  ; 
indeed,  he  feared  there  was  some  danger  that  he  would  be 
forsaken  of  all  his  children  when  she  went  away.  And  then 
he  tried  to  thank  her  for  her  care  of  his  motherless  bairns^ 
and  broke  down  into  a  silence  more  eloquent  than  words. 

"And,  my  dear  friend,"  said  ho,  after  a  httle,  "I  shall 
feel,  when  I  am  to  be  taken  away,  I  shall  not  leave  my  chil- 
dren desolate,  while  they  have  you  lo  cwcc  lav  W^xa^ 
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So  for  Mrs.  Nasmyth  there  was  no  help.  But  on  one 
thing  she  was  determined.  The  day  might  be  fixed,  bnt  it 
must  be  sufficiently  distant  to  permit  the  coming  home  of  the 
lads,  if  they  could  come.  They  might  come  or  not,  as  it 
pleased  them,  but  invited  they  must  be.  She  would  fain  see 
ihem  all  at  home  again,  and  that  for  a  better  reason  than  she 
gave  the  minister.  To  Mr.  Snow,  who  doubted  whether 
^them  boys  "  would  care  to  come  so  far  at  such  expense,  she 
gave  it  with  a  sadder  face  than  he  had  ever  seen  her  wear. 

"  If  they  are  not  all  together  soon,  they  may  never  be  to- 
gether on  earth  again ;  and  it  is  far  better  that  they  should 
oome  home,  and  have  a  few  bhthe  days  to  mind  on  after- 
ward, than  that  their  first  home-coming  should  be  to  a  home 
with  the  shadow  of  death  upon  it.  They  must  be  asked,  any 
way." 

And  so  they  were  written  to,  and  in  due  time  there  came  a 
letter,  saying  that  both  Harry  and  Arthur  would  be  home  for 
a  week  at  the  time  appointed.  From  Norman  there  came  no 
letter,  but  one  night,  while  they  were  wondering  why,  Nor- 
man came  himself.  His  first  greeting  to  Janet  was  in  words 
of  grave  expostulation,  that  she  should  think  of  forsaking  her 
^  bairns  "  after  all  these  years  ;  but  when  he  saw  how  grave 
her  face  became,  he  took  it  aU  back,  and  declared  that  he  had 
been  expecting  it  all  along,  and  only  wondered  that  matters 
had  not  been  brought  to  a  crisis  much  sooner.  He  rejoioed 
Mr.  Snow's  hearty  first  by  his  hearty  congratulations,  and 
then  by  his  awful  threats  of  vengeance  if  Mrs.  Snow  was  not 
henceforth  the  happiest  woman  in  Merleville.  ( 

Norman  was  greatly  changed  by  his  two  years'  absence, 
more  than  either  of  his  brothers,  the  sisters  thought  Arthur 
was  just  the  same  as  over,  though  he  was  an  advocate  and 
a  man  of  busineas;  and  Harry  was  a  boy  with  a  smooth  chin 
and  red  cheeks,  still.  But,  with  Norman's  brown,  bearded 
face  the  girls  had  to  make  new  acquaintance. 

But,  though  changed  in  appearance,  it  was  in  appearance 

onlj.    Norman  was  the  same  mirth-loving  lad  as  ever.    He 

masJhak  and  truthful,  too,  if  he  was  still  thoughtless ;  and 
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Graeme  told  herself  many  a  time,  with  pride  and  thaiikfdl- 
ness,  that  as  yet»  the  world  had  not  changed  for  the  worse, 
the  brother  for  whom  she  had  dreaded  its  temptations  most 
ofalL 

Norman's  letters  had  always  been  longest  and  most  fre- 
qaent;  and  yet^  it  was  he  who  had  the  most  to  teU.  If  his 
active  and  exposed  life  as  an  engineer  at  the  West  had  any- 
thing unpleasant  in  it^  this  was  kept  out  of  sight  at  home,  and 
his  adventm:^  never  wearied  the  children.  BUs  "  once  upon 
a  time"  was  the  signal  for  silence  and  attention  among  the 
little  ones;  and  even  the  older  ones  listened  with  interest  to 
Norman's  rambling  stoiies.  Nor  did  their  interest  cease 
when  the  sparkle  in  Norman's  eye  told  that  his  part  in  the 
tale  was  ended;  and  the  adventures  of  an  imaginary  hero 
begun. 

There  was  one  story  which  they  were  never  tired  of  hearing. 
It  needed  none  of  Norman's  imaginary  horrors  to  chase  the 
blood  from  the  cheeks  of  his  sisters,  when  it  was  told.  It 
was  the  story  of  the  burning  steamboat,  and  how  htUe  Hilda 
Bremer  had  been  saved  from  it;  the  only  one  out  of  a  family 
of  eight.  Father,  mother,  brothers,  all  perished  together;  and 
she  was  left  alone  in  a  strange  land,  with  nothing  to  keep 
her  from  despair  but  the  kind  words  of  strangers,  uttered  in  a 
tongue  that  she  could  not  understand.  It  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  wiser  in  Norman  to  have  given  her  up  to  the  kind 
people  who  had  known  her  parents  in  their  own  land;  but  he 
had  saved  the  child's  life,  and  when  she  dung  to  him  in  her 
sorrow,  calling  him  dear  names  in  her  own  tongue,  he  could 
not  bear  to  send  her  away. 

**  These  people  were  poor,  and  had  many  children  of  their 
own,"  said  Norman.  "  I  would  have  thought  it  a  hard  lot  for 
Menie  or  Bosie  to  go  with  them;  and  when  she  begged  to 
stay  with  me,  I  could  not  send  her  with  them.  If  it  had  not 
been  so  far,  I  would  have  sent  her  to  you,  Graeme.  But  as 
I  could  n't  do  that,  I  kept  her  with  me  while  I  stayed  in  0. 
and  there  I  sent  her  to  school  Tliey  say  she  bids  fair  to  be 
a  learned  lady  some  day." 


.«_ 
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This  was  au  item  of  news  that  Norman's  letters  had  not 
conveyed.  They  only  knew  that  he  had  saved  Hilda  from  the 
burning  boat,  and  that  he  had  been  kind  to  her  after- 
wards. 

''But  Norman,  man,  the  expense ! "  said  the  prudent  Mrs. 
Nasmyth,  "you  havena  surely  run  yourself  in  debt?"  Nor- 
man, laughed. 

'*  No;  but  it  has  been  dose  shaving  sometimea  However, 
it  would  have  been  that  anyway.  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  the 
feumlty  for  keeping  money,  and  I  might  have  spent  it  to  worse 
purpose." 

'And  is  the  little  thing  grateful?"  asked  Graeme. 
*  OhI  yes;  I  suppose  so.     She  is  a  good  little  thing,  andis 
always  glad  to  see  me  in  her  quiet  way." 

"It 's  a  pity  she  's  no'  bonny,"  said  Marian. 
OhI  she  is  bonny  in  German  fashion;  fair  and  fat." 
How  old  is  she  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Nasmyth. 

Norman,  considered. 

"  Well,  I  really  can't  say.  Judging  by  her  inches,  I  should 
say  about  Bosie's  age.  But  she  is  wise  enough  and  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  bo  Bosio's  grandmother.  She  's  a 
queer  little  thing." 

**  Tell  us  more,"  said  Bose;  "  do  you  go  to  see  her  often  ?  ** 

"As  often  as  I  can.  She  is  very  quiet;  she  was  the  only 
girl  among  the  eight,  and  a  womanly  Uttle  thing  even  then. 
You  should  hear  her  talk  about  her  little  business  mattera 
My  dear  Mrs.  Nasmyth,  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  my  being 
extravagant,  with  such  a  careful  little  woman  to  call  me  to 
account 

"  I  have  a  great  mind  to  send  her  home  to  you  in  the 
spring,  Graeme.  It  seems  very  sad  for  a  child  like  her  to  bo 
growing  up  with  no  other  home  but  a  school.  She  seems 
happy  enough,  however."    "  And  would  she  like  to  come  V 

"  She  says  she  would  n't;  but,  of  course,  she  would  like  it^ 
if  she  were  once  here.    I  must  see  about  it  in  the  spring.*' 

The  wedding-day  came,  and  in  spite  of  many  efforts  to  pro- 
ran^  14  it  w/Mf  lather  0,  sivd  day  to  tix^x  «52i.   It  ioTjiwi  Janet 
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stin  ''in  a  swiiher."    She  conld  not  divest  herself  of  the  idea 
that  she  was  forsaking  ''  the  bairns." 

"  And,  Oh !  Miss  Graeme,  my  dear,  if  it  werena  for  the 
thought  of  seeing  my  mother  and  Sandy,  my  heart  would 
fail  me  quite.  And  are  you  quite  sure  that  you  are  pleased 
now,  dear  ?  *' 

"Janet,  it  was  because  I  was  seliish  that  I  wasna  pleased 
from  the  very  first;  and  you  are  not  really  going  away  from 
us,  only  just  down  the  brae." 

Graeme  did  not  look  very  glad,  however.  But  if  the  wed- 
ding-day was  rather  sad,  Thanksgiving-day,  that  soon  followed, 
was  tax  otherwise.  It  was  spent  at  the  Deacon'&  Miss 
Lovejoy  distinguished  herself  forever  by  her  chicken-pies  and 
fixings.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snow  surpassed  themselves  as  host 
and  hostess;  and  even  the  minister  was  merry  with  the  rest 
Emily  was  at  home  for  the  occasion;  and  though  at  first  she 
had  been  at  a  loss  how  to  take  the  change,  Menie's  delight 
decided  her,  aud  she  was  delighted,  too. 

They  grew  quiet  in  the  evening  but  not  sad  Seated 
aroxmd  the  fire  in  the  parlor,  the  young  people  spoke  mud^ 
of  the  time  of  their  coming  to  Merleville.  And  then,  they 
went  farther  back,  and  spoke  about  their  old  home,  and  their 
mother,  and  their  long  voyage  on  the  "  Steadfast" 

"I  wonder  what  has  become  of  AUan  Buthven,"  said 
>fftriftTi-  "  It 's  strange  that  you  have  never  seen  him^ 
Arthur." 

"  I  may  have  seen  him  twenty  times  without  knowing  h\n\, 
■  You  mind,  I  was  not  on  the  *  Steadfast'  with  you." 
;|      "But  Harry  saw  him;    and,  surely,  he   could  not  have 
changed  so  much  but  that  ho  would  know  him  now  if  he  saw 
him." 

"  And  do  you  know  no  one  of  the  name  ?  "  asked  Graeme. 

"  I  have  heard  of  several  Buthvens  in  Canada  West  And 
the  house  of  Elphistone  and  Gilchrist  have  a  Western  agent 
of  that  name.  Do  you  know  anything  about  him  Harry  ? 
Who  knows  but  he  maybe  Allan  Buthven  of  the  'Stead* 
fast.'" 
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''No,  I  thought  he  might  be,  and  made  inquiries,"  said 
Hany.  '^But  that  Ruthven  seems  quite  an  old  fogie.  He 
has  been  in  the  employment  of  that  firm  ever  since  the  flood, 
— at  least,  a  long  time.  Do  you  mind  Allan  Buthven, 
Menier 
I  "  Mind  him  I"  That  she  did  Menio  was  very  quiet  to-night, 
-Hsnjing  little,  but  listening  happily  as  she  lay  on  the  sofa, 
irith  her  head  on  Graeme's  knee. 

"Allan  was  the  first  one  I  heard  say  our  Menio  was  a 
beauty,"  said  Norman.     "  Menie,  do  you  mind  ?" 

Menie  laughed.     "  Yes,  I  mind." 

''But  I  think  Eosie  was  his  pet.  Graeme,  don't  you  mind 
how  he  used  to  walk  up  and  down  the  deck,  with  Bosie  in 
his  arms?" 

"  But  that  was  to  rest  Graeme,"  said  Harry.  "  Miss  Bosie 
was  a  small  tyrant  in  those  days.' ' 

Bosie  shook  her  head  at  him. 

'*  Eh !  wasna  she  a  cankered  fairy  ?"  said  Norman,  taking 
Bosie's  fair  face  between  his  hands.  "  Graeme  had  enough 
ado  with  you,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  And  with  you,  too.  Never  hoed  him,  Bosie,"  said  Graeme, 
smiling  at  her  darling. 

"I used  to  admire  Graeme's  patience  on  the  'Steadfast,' " 
said  Harry. 

^'  I  did  that  before  the  days  of  the '  Steadfast,' "  said  Arthur. 

Bosie  pouted  her  pretty  lips. 

"  I  must  have  been  an  awful  creature." 

"  Oh !  awful,"  said  Norman. 

"  A  spoilt  bairn,  if  over  there  was  one,"  said  Harry.  "  I 
think  I  see  you  hiding  your  face,  and  refusing  to  look  at 
any  of  us." 

"  I  never  thought  Graeme  could  make  anything  of  yon," 
said  Norman. 

**  Graeme  has  though,"  said  the  elder  sister,  laughing.     "  I 
wouldna  give  my  bonny  Scottish  Bose,  for  all  your  western 
liheBf  Norman." 
Ajid  BO  they  went  on,  jestingly. 
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•*Menie,"  said  Arthur,  suddenly,  "what  do  you  see  in 
the  fire  r 

Menie  was  gazing  with  darkening  eyes,  in  among  the  red 
embers.    She  started  when  her  brother  spoke. 
i     '^I  see  —  Oh!   many  things.    I  see  our  old  garden  at 
home, — ^in  Clayton,  I  mean — and " 

**It  must  be  an  imaginary  garden,  then.  I  am  sure  you 
canna  mind  that."  I 

"Mind  it!  indeed  I  do.  I  see  it  as  plainly  as  possible, 
just  as  it  used  to  be.  Only  somehow,  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer flowers  all  seem  to  be  in  bloom  together.  I  see  the  lilies 
and  the  daisies,  and  the  tall  white  rosebushes  blossoming  to 
{he  very  top." 

"  And  the  broad  green  walk,"  said  Harry. 

^'  And  the  summer  house." 

"  And  the  hawthorn  hedge." 

"  And  the  fir  trees,  dark  and  high." 

**  And  the  two  apple  treca" 

**  Yes, — ^the  tree  of  life,  and  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  I  used  to  think  them,"  said  Norman. 

"  And  I,  too,"  said  Mania  "  Whenever  I  think  of  the  gai> 
den  of  Eden,  I  fancy  it  like  our  garden  at  home." 

"  Your  imagination  is  not  very  brilliant,  if  you  can*t  get 
beyond  that  for  Paradise,"  said  Arthur,  laughing. 

"  Well,  maybe  not,  but  I  always  do  think  of  it  so.  Oh  1 
it  was  a  bonny  place.     I  wish  I  could  see  it  again." 

"  Well,  you  must  be  ready  to  go  home  with  me,  in  a  year 
or  two,"  said  Norman.  ^'  You  needna  laugh,  Graeme,  I  am 
going  home  as  soon  as  I  get  rich." 

"  In  a  year  or  two !  you  *re  nae  blate !" 

"  Oh !  we  winna  need  a  great  fortune,  to  go  home  for  a 
visit.  We  11  come  back  again.  It  will  be  time  enough  to 
make  our  fortune  then.  So  be  ready  Menie,  when  I  come  for 
you." 

"  Many  a  thing  may  happen,  before  a  year  or  two,"  said 
Marian,  gravely. 

"  Many  a  thing,  indeed,"  said  Graeme  and  'Soxtc^asv^Vsi  \k 
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breath.  But  while  Graeme  gazed  with  sadden  gravity  into 
ner  sister's  flushed  face,  Norman  added,  laughingly, 

"  I  shotdd  n't  wonder  but  you  would  prefer  another  es- 
cort, before  that  time  comes.  I  say,  Menie,  did  anybody  ever 
tell  you  how  bonny  you  are  growing  ?" 

Menie  laughed,  softly.  I 

"  Oh !  ye&  Emily  told  me  when  she  came  home ;  and  so 
did  Harry.  And  you  have  told  me  so  yourself  to-day,  al- 
ready." I 

"  You  vain  fairy  I  and  do  you  really  think  you  're  bonny  T 

''Janet  says,  I'm  like  Aunt  Marian,  and  she  was  bonnier 
even  than  mamma." 

**  Like  Aunt  Marian  I"  Graeme  remembered  Janet's  words 
with  a  pang.  But  she  strove  to  put  the  thought  from  her ; 
and  with  so  many  bright  faces  round  her,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  do  to-night  Surely  if  Marian  were  ill,  and  in  danger,  the 
rest  would  see  it  too.  And  even  Janet's  anxiety,  had  been  at 
rest  for  a  while.  Menie  was  better  now.  How  merry  she 
had  been  with  her  brothers  for  the  last  few  days.  And 
though  she  seemed  very  weary  to-night,  no  wonder.  So  were 
they  alL  Even  Bosie,  the  tireless,  was  half  asleep  on  Ar- 
thur's knee,  and  when  all  the  pleasant  bustle  was  over,  and 
they  were  settled  down  in  their  old  qiiiet  way,  her  sister 
would  be  herself  again.  Nothing  so  terrible  could  be  draw- 
ing near,  as  the  dread  which  Janet  had  startled  her  with 
that  day. 

"  Emily,"  said  Harry,  "  why  do  you  persist  in  going  back 
to  that  horrid  school  ?  Why  don't  you  stay  at  home,  and 
enjoy  yourself  ?" 

"  I  'm  not  going  to  any  horrid  school,"  said  Emily. 

"  You  can't  make  me  believe  that  you  would  rather  be  al 
school  than  at  home,  doing  as  you  please,  and  having  a  good 
time  with  Bose  and  Menie  here." 

Emily  laughed.  "  I  would  like  that ;  but  I  like  going  back 
to  school  too." 

**Bafcjou'll  begetting  so  awfully  wise  that  there  will  be 
no  talking  to  yoUy  if  you  stay  muc\x  long^iT/' 
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*'  In  ih&i  case,  it  might  do  you  good  to  listen,"  said  Emily, 
laughing. 

"  Bat  you  are  altogether  too  wise  already/'  Harry  persist- 
ed.    ''I  really  am  quite  afraid  to  open  my  lips  in  your  pres* 


ence. 

"  We  have  all  been  wondering  at  your  strange  silenoe,  and 
lamenting  it,"  said  Arthur. 

"  But,  indeed,  I  must  have  a  word  with  the  deacon  about 
it^"  said  Harry.  .  ''I  can*t  understand  how  he  has  allowed 
it  so  long  ahready.  I  must  bring  my  influence  to  bear  on 
him." 

"You  needn't,"  said  Emily.  "I  have  almost  prevailed 
upon  Chraeme,  to  let  Menie  go  back  with  me.  There  will  be 
two  learned  ladies  then." 

Graeme  smiled,  and  shook  her  head. 

"  Not  till  summer.  We  11  see  what  summer  brings.  Many 
things  may  hax^pen  before  summer,"  she  added,  gravely. 

They  all  assented  gravely  too,  but  not  one  of  them  with 
any  anxious  thought  of  trouble  drawing  near.  They  grew 
quiet  after  that,  and  each  sat  thinking,  but  it  was  of  pleasant 
things  mostly ;  and  if  on  anyone  there  fell  a  shadow  for  a 
moment,  it  was  but  with  the  thought  of  the  morrow's  part* 
ing^  and  never  with  the  dread  that  they  might  not  all  meet 
on  earth  again. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

THKiV  aU  went  away — ^the  lads  and  Emily,  and  quietnesa 
fell  on  those  that  remained.  The  reaction  from  the 
excitement  in  which  they  had  been  living  for  the  last  few 
weeks  was  very  evident  in  all.  Even  WilL  and  Bosie  needed 
coaxing  to  go  back  to  the  learning  of  lessons,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  old  pleasures  ;  and  so  Graeme  did  not  wonder 
that  Marian  was  dull,  and  did  not  care  to  exert  herself.  The 
weather  had  changed,  too,  and  thoy  quite  agreed  in  thinking 
it  was  much  nicer  to  stay  within  doors  than  to  take  their 
usual  walks  and  drives.  So  Marian  occupied  the  arm-chair 
or  the  sofa,  with  work  in  her  hand,  or  without  it,  as  the  case 
might  be,  and  her  sister's  fears  with  regard  to  her  were,  for 
a  time,  at  rest  For  she  did  not  look  ill ;  she  was  as  cheerful 
as  ever,  entering  into  sJl  the  new  arrangements  which  Janet's 
departure  rendered  necessary  with  interest,  and  sharing  with 
Graeme  the  light  household  tasks  that  fell  to  her  lot  when 
the  "  help  "  was  bueiy  with  heavier  matters. 

There  was  not  much  that  was  implcasant,  for  the  kind  and 
watchful  eyes  of  ^Irs.  Snow  were  quite  capable  of  keeping 
in  view  the  interests  of  two  households,  and  though  no 
longer  one  of  the  family,  she  was  still  the  ruling  spirit  in 
their  domestic  affairs.  "With  her  usual  care  for  the  welfare 
of  the  bairns,  she  had  sent  the  experienced  Hannah  Lovejoy 
up  the  brae,  while  she  contented  herself  with  "  breaking  in  '* 
Sephronia,  Hannah's  less  helpful  younger  sister.  There  was 
a  great  difference  between  the  service  of  love  that  had  all 
their  life  long  shielded  them  from  trouble  and  annoyance, 
and  Miss  Lovejoy's  abrupt  and  rather  familiar  ministrationa 
Bat  Htamah  wafi  faithful  and  capable,  indeed,  *'  a  treasure/' 
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in  these  days  of  destitation  in  the  way  of  help ;  and  if  her 
service  was  such  as  money  could  well  pay,  she  did  not  grudge 
it,  while  her  wages  were  secure  ;  and  housekeeping  and  its  re- 
sponsibilities were  not  so  disagreeable  to  Graeme  as  she  had 
feared.  Indeed,  by  the  time  the  first  letter  from  Norman 
came,  full  of  mock  sympathy  for  her  under  her  new  trials^ 
she  was  quite  as  ready  to  laugh  at  herself  as  any  of  the  rest . 
Her  faith  in  Hannah  was  becoming  fixed,  and  it  needed  some 
expostulations  from  Mrs.  Snow  to  prevent  her  from  letting 
the  supreme  power,  as  to  household  matters,  pass  into  the 
hands  of  her  energetic  auxiliary. 

"  My  dear,"  said  she,  "  there 's  many  a  thing  that  Hannah 
oould  do  well  enough,  maybe  better  than  you  could,  for  that 
matter ;  but  you  should  do  them  yourself,  notwithstanding. 
It's  better  for  her,  and  it's  better  for  you,  too.  Every 
woman  should  take  pleasure  in  these  household  cares.  If 
they  are  irksome  at  first  they  winna  be  when  you  are  used 
to  them  ;  and,  my  dear,  it  may  help  you  through  many  an 
hour  of  trouble  and  weariness  to  be  able  to  turn  your  hand 
to  these  things.     There  is  great  comfort  in  it  sometime&" 

Ghraeme  laughed,  and  suggested  other  resources  that  might 
do  as  well  to  fall  back  upon  in  a  time  of  trouble,  but  Mrs. 
Snow  was  not  to  be  moved. 

"  My  dear,  that  may  be  all  true.  I  ken  books  are  fine 
things  to  keep  folk  from  thinking  for  a  time  ;  but  the  trouble 
that  is  put  away  that  way  comes  back  on  one  again ;  and 
it 's  only  when  folk  are  doing  their  duty  that  the  Lord  gives 
them  abiding  comfort  I  ken  by  myself.  There  have  been 
days  in  my  life  when  my  heart  must  have  been  broken,  or 
my  brain  grown  crazed,  if  I  hadna  needed  to  do  this  and 
to  do  that,  to  go  here  and  to  go  there.  My  dear,  woman's 
work,  that 's  never  done,  is  a  great  help  to  many  a  one,  as 
well  as  me.  And  trouble  or  no  trouble,  it  is  what  you  ought 
to  know  and  do  in  your  father's  house." 

So  Graeme  submitted  to  her  friend's  judgment,  and  con- 
scientiously tried  to  become  wise  in  all  household  matters, 
keeping  trook  of  pieces  of  beef  and  baga  oi  ^oxxr^  ol\st^£lib 
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hats,  dinnors  and  suppers,  in  a  way  that  excited  admiration, 
and  sometimes  other  feelings,  in  the  mind  of  the  capable 
Hannah. 

So  a  very  pleasant  winter  wore  on,  and  the  days  were  be- 
ginning to  grow  long  again,  before  the  old  dread  was 
awakened  in  Graeme.  For  only  in  one  way  was  Marian 
different  from  her  old  self.  She  did  not  come  to  exert  her* 
8el£  She  was,  perhaps,  a  little  quieter,  too,  but  she  was 
quite  cheerful,  taking  as  much  interest  as  ever  in  home 
afiSairs  and  in  the  affedrs  of  the  Tillage.  Almost  every  day, 
after  the  sleighing  became  good,  she  enjoyed  a  drive  with 
Graeme  or  her  father,  or  with  Mr.  Snow  in  his  big  sleigh 
after  the  "  bonny  greys."  They  paid  visits,  too,  stopping  a 
few  minutes  at  Judge  Merle's  or  Mr.  Greenleaf' s,  or  at  some 
other  friendly  home  in  the  village  ;  and  if  their  friends'  eyes 
grew  grave  aud  very  tender  at  the  sight  of  them,  it  did  not 
for  a  long  time  come  into  Graeme's  mind  that  it  was  because 
they  saw  something  that  was  invisible  as  yet  to  her'a  So 
the  time  wore  on,  and  not  one  in  the  minister  s  happy  house- 
hold knew  that  each  day  that  passed  so  peacefully  over 
them  was  leaving  one  less  between  them  and  a  great  sorrow. 

The  first  fear  was  awakened  in  Graeme  by  a  very  littlo 
thing.  After  several  stormy  Sabbaths  had  kept  her  sister  at 
home  from  church,  a  mild,  bright  day  came,  but  it  did  not 
tempt  her  out 

"I  am  very  sorry  not  to  go,  Graeme,"  said  she ;  "but  I 
was  60  weary  last  time.     Let  me  stay  at  home  to-day." 

So  she  stayed :  and  all  the  way  down  the  hill  and  over 
the  valley  the  thought  of  her  darkened  the  sunlight  to  her 
sister's  eyes.  Nor  was  the  shadow  chased  away  by  the  many 
kindly  greetings  that  awaited  her  at  the  church  door  ;  for  no 
one  asked  why  her  sister  was  not  with  her,  but  only  how  she 
seemed  to-day.  It  was  well  that  the  sunshine,  coining  in  on 
the  comer  where  she  sat,  gave  her  an  excuse  for  letting  fall 
her  veil  over  her  face,  for  many  a  bitter  tear  fell  behind  it. 
\yiien  the  services  were  over,  and  it  was  time  to  go  home, 
gbe  shrunk  trom  answering  more  inquiries  about  Marian^ 
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filid  hastened  away,  though  she  knew  that  Mrs.  Merle  waft 
waiting  for  her  at  the  other  end  of  the  broad  aisle,  and  that 
Mrs.  Greenleof  had  much  ado  to  keep  fast  hold  of  her  im 
patient  boy  till  she  should  speak  a  word  with  her.  But  she 
could  not  trust  herself  to  meet  them  and  to  answer  them 
quietly,  and  hurried  away.  So  she  went  home  again,  over 
the  valley  and  up  the  hiU  with  the  darkness  still  round  her, 
till  Menie's  bright  smfle  and  cheerful  welcome  chased  both 
pain  and  darkness  away. 

But  when  the  rest  were  gone,  and  the  sisters  were  left  to 
the  Sabbath  quiet  of  the  deserted  home,  the  fear  came  back 
again,  for  in  a  httle  Marian  laid  herself  down  with  a  sigh  of 
weariness,  and  slept  with  her  cheek  laid  on  the  Bible  that 
she  held  in  her  hand.  As  Graeme  listened  to  her  quick 
breathing,  and  watched  the  hectic  rising  on  her  cheek,  she  felt^ 
for  the  moment,  as  though  aU  hope  were  vain.  But  she  put 
the  thought  from  her.  It  was  too  dreadful  to  be  true  ;  and 
she  chid  herself  for  always  seeing  the  possible  dark  side  of 
future  events,  and  told  herself  that  she  must  change  in  this 
respect.  With  aU  her  might  she  strove  to  reason  away  the 
sickening  fear  at  her  heart,  saying  how  utterly  beyond  beHef 
it  was  that  Menie  could  be  going  to  die — ^Menie,  who  had 
always  been  so  well  and  so  merry.  She  was  growing  too 
fast^'  that  was  all ;  and  when  the  spring  came  again,  they 
would  aU  go  to  some  quiet  place  by  the  sea-shore,  and  run 
about  among  the  rocks,  and  over  the  sands,  till  she  should 
be  well  and  strong  as  ever  again. 

"If  spring  were  oidycomeT  she  sighed  to  herself.  But 
first  there  were  weeks  of  frost  and  snow,  and  then  weeks  of 
bleak  weather,  before  the  mild  sea-breezes  could  blow  on  her 
drooping  flower,  and  Graeme  could  not  reason  her  fears 
away  ;  nor  when  the  painful  hour  of  thought  was  over,  and 
Menie  opened  her  eyes  with  a  smile,  did  her  checi-ful  sweet- 
ness chase  it  away. 

After  this,  for  a  few  days,  Graeme  grew  impatient  of  her 
sister's  quietness,  and  strove  to  win  her  to  her  old  employ- 
ments again.    She  would  have  her  struggle  ^L^^j^ikiB^iV^x  ^^n^ 
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to  be  still,  and  took  bor  to  ride  and  to  visit,  and  even  to 
walk,  when  the  day  was  fine.  Bat  this  was  not  for  long. 
Menie  yielded  always,  and  tried  with  all  her  might  to  seem 
well  and  not  weary ;  but  it  was  not  always  with  saccesB ; 
and  Graeme  saw  that  it  was  in  vain  to  urge  her  beyond  her 
strength ;  so,  in  a  little,  she  was  allowed  to  fall  back  into 
her  old  ways  again. 

''I  will  speak  to  Dr.  Chittenden,  and  know  the  worsts" 
said  Graeme,  to  herself,  bat  her  heart  grew  sick  at  the 
thought  of  what  the  worst  might  be. 

By  and  by  there  came  a  mild  bright  day,  more  like  April 
than  January.  Mr.  Elliott  had  gone  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
parish  for  the  day,  and  had  taken  WilL  and  Bosie  with  Imn, 
and  the  dsters  were  left  alone.  Graeme  would  have  gladly 
availed  herself  of  Deacon  Snow's  offer  to  lend  them  grey 
Major,  or  to  drive  them  liimself  for  a  few  miles.  The  day 
was  so  fine,  she  said  to  Menie  ;  but  she  was  loth  to  ga  It 
would  be  so  pleasant  to  be  a  whole  day  quite  alone  together. 
Or,  if  Graeme  liked,  they  might  send  down  for  Janet  in  the 
afternoon.    Graeme  sighed,  and  urged  no  more. 

"We  can  finish  our  book,  you  know,"  went  on  Menie. 
*'And  there  are  the  last  letters  to  read  to  Mrs.  Snow.  I 
hope  nobody  wiU  come  in.     We  shall  have  such  a  quiet  day." 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  There  was  the  sound  of  sleigh- 
bells  beneath  the  window,  and  Graeme  looked  out 

"It  is  Dr.  Chittenden,"  said  she. 

Marian  rose  from  the  sofa,  trying,  as  she  always  did,  when 
the  Dr.  came,  to  look  strong  and  well  She  did  not  take  his 
visits  to  herself.  Dr.  Chittenden  had  always  come  now  and 
then  to  see  her  father,  and  if  his  visits  had  been  more  fre* 
qnent  of  late  they  had  not  been  more  formal  or  professional 
than  before.  Graeme  watched  him  as  he  fastened  hia 
horse,  and  then  went  to  the  door  to  meet  him. 

"My  child,"  said  he,  as  he  took  her  hand,  and  turned  her 
face  to  the  light,  "  are  you  quite  well  toKlay  ?  " 

''Quite  well,"  said  Graeme ;  but  she  was  very  patoi  and 
ber  eold  band  trembled  in  hi». 
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**  You  are  quite  well,  I  see,"  said  he,  as  Maiian  came  foi^ 
ward  to  greet  him. 

^'I  ought  to  be,"  said  Marian,  laughing  and  pointing  to  ai} 
empty  bottle  on  the  mantelpiece. 

"  I  see.    We  must  have  it  replenished."  f 

''Don't  you  think  something  less  bitter  would  do  as 
well?  "  said  Marian,  making  a  pitiful  face.  ''  Graeme  don't 
think  it  does  me  much  good." 

''Miss  Graeme  had  best  take  care  how  she  speaks  disre* 
spectfully  of  my  precious  bitters.  But,  111  see.  I  have 
some  doubts  about  them  myself.  You  ought  to  be  getting 
rosy  and  strong  upon  them,  and  I  'm  afraid  you  are  not^" 
said  he,  looking  gravely  into  the  fair  pale  face  that  he  took 
between  his  hands.  He  looked  up,  and  met  Graeme's  look 
fixed  anxiously  upon  him.  He  did  not  avert  his  quickly  as 
he  had  sometimes  done  on  such  occasions.  The  gravity  of 
his  look  deepened  as  he  met  her's. 

"  "Where  has  your  father  gone  ?  "  asked  he. 

"  To  the  Bell  neighborhood,  for  the  day.  The  children 
have  gone  with  him,  and  Graeme  and  I  are  going  to  have  8 
nice  quiet  day,"  said  Marian. 

"  You  are  going  with  me,"  said  the  doctor. 

•* With  you!" 

**  Tea    Have  you  any  objections  ?  " 

''No.  Only  I  don't  care  to  ride  just  for  the  sake  of 
riding,  without  having  anywhere  to  go." 

"Bot^  I  am  going  to  take  you  somewhere.  I  came  for 
hat  purposa  Mrs.  Greenleaf  sent  me.  She  wants  you  i<» 
lay." 

"  But^  I  can  go  there  any  time.  I  was  there  not  long  ago. 
I  would  rather  stay  at  home  to-day  with  Graeme,  thank 

you." 

"And  what  am  I  to  say  to  Mrs.  Greenleaf?    No,  I  'm  not 

going  without  you.     So,  get  ready  and  come  with  me." 
Menie  pouted.     "  And  Graeme  had  just  consented  to  my 

■taying  at  home  quietly  for  the  day." 
*' Which  does  not  proye  Miss  Graeme*Q  ^^domT  ^^  ^^ 
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doctor.  "Why,  child,  how  many  April  days  do  yon  ihmk 
we  are  going  to  have  in  January?  Be  thankful  for  the 
ehanoe  to  go  out ;  for,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  we  are  to 
have  a  storm  that  will  keep  us  all  at  home.  Miss  Graeme^ 
get  your  sister's  thinga  It  is  health  for  her  to  be  out  in 
such  a  day." 

Graeme  went  without  a  word,  and  when  she  came  back 
the  doctor  said, 

.  "There  is  no  haste.    I  am  going  farther,  and  will  caU  as 
I  come  back.    lie  down,  dear  child,  and  rest  just  now." 

Ghraeme  left  the  room,  and  as  the  doctor  turned  to  go  out^ 
she  beckoned  him  into  the  study. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  Menie  is  in  danger  ?  ** 
said  she,  with  a  gasp. 

"  I  am  by  no  means  sure  what  I  shall  say  to  you.  It  will 
depend  on  how  you  are  likely  to  listen,"  said  the  doctor, 
gravely. 

Graeme  strove  to  command  herself  and  speak  calmly. 

"Anything  is  better  than  suspense."  Then,  laying  her 
band  on  his  arm,  she  added,  "  She  is  not  worse  I  Surely 
you  would  have  told  us  I " 

••  My  dear  young  lady,  calm  yoursel£  She  is  not  worse 
than  she  has  been.  The  chances  of  recovery  are  altogether 
in  her  favor.  The  indications  of  disease  are  comparatively 
slight — that  is,  she  has  youth  on  her  side,  and  a  good  consti- 
tution. If  the  month  of  March  were  over,  we  would  have 
little  to  fear  with  another  summer  before  us.  Your  mother 
did  not  die  of  consumption  ?  " 

"No,  but "     The  remembrance  of  what  Janet  had 

told  her  about  their  "bonny  Aunt  Marian"  took  away 
Graeme's  power  to  speak. 

"WeD,  we  have  everything  to  hope  if  we  can  see  her 
safely  through  the  spring  without  taking  cold,  and  you  must 
keep  her  cheerfuL" 

"  She  is  always  cheerfuL" 

"Well— that's  welL    You  must  not  let  her  do  anything  to 
WBoij'  bcrgdl    I  don't  like  th^  «to^Q  heat  for  her.    You 
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Bhonld  let  her  sleep  in  the  other  room  where  the  fireplace  i& 
When  the  days  are  fine,  she  must  be  well  wrapped  up  and 
go  out,  and  I  well  send  her  something.  My  dear,  you  have 
no  occasion  for  despondency.  The  chances  are  all  in  her 
foTor." 

He  went  toward  the  door,  but  come  back  again,  and  after 
walking  up  and  down  the  room  for  a  Httle,  he  come  dose  to 
Graeme. 

"And  if  it  were  not  so,  my  child,  you  are  a  Christian.  If 
the  possibility  you  have  been  contemplating  should  become  a 
reality,  ought  it  to  be  deplored  ?  " 

A  strong  shudder  passed  over  Graeme.  The  doctor 
paused,  not  able  to  withstand  the  pain  in  her  face. 

' '  Nay,  my  child — ^if  you  could  keep  her  here  and  assure  to 
her  all  that  the  world  can  give,  what  would  that  be  in  com- 
parison with  the  'rest  that  remaineth?'  For  her  it  would  be 
far  better  to  go,  and  for  you — ^when  your  time  comes  to  lie 
down  and  die — ^would  it  sooth  you  then  to  know  that  she 
must  be  left  behind,  to  travel,  perhaps,  with  garments  not 
unspotted,  all  the  toilsome  way  alone  ?  " 

Graeme's  face  drooped  till  it  was  quite  hidden,  and  her 
tears  fell  fast.    Her  friend  did  not  seek  to  check  them. 

''I  know  the  first  thought  is  terrible.  But,  child!  the 
grave  is  a  safe  place  in  which  to  keep  our  treasnrea  Mine 
ore  nearly  all  there.  I  would  not  have  it  otherwise — and 
they  are  safe  from  the  chances  of  a  changeful  world.  You 
will  be  glad  for  yourself  by  and  by.  You  should  be  glad  for 
your  sister  now." 

**If  I  were  sure — ^if  I  were  quite  sure,"  murmured  Graeme 
through  her  weeping. 

"Sure  that  she  is  going  home?  "  said  the  doctor,  stooping 
low  to  whisper  the  words.  "  I  think  you  may  be  sure — as 
sure  as  one  can  be  in  such  a  case.  It  is  a  great  mystery. 
Your  father  will  know  best     God  is  good    Pray  for  her." 

"My  father!  He  does  not  even  think  of  danger." 
Graeme  clasped  her  hands  with  a  quick  despairing  motion. 

♦'  Miss  Gn^ew©/"  sai^  the  doctor,  has^-j^ "  ^ou  tuw*.  xi^c^. 
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q>eak  to  your  father  yci  Moiiau's  case  is  by  no  moans 
hopeless,  and  your  father  must  be  spared  all  anxiety  at  pro- 
ient.    A  sudden  shock  might  —  "  he  paused. 

"Is  not  my  father  well?  Has  he  not  quite  recovered?" 
asked  Graeme." 

"  Quite  well,  my  dear,  don't  be  fanciful.  But  it  will  do 
no  good  to  disturb  him  now.  I  will  speak  to  him,  or  give 
you  leave  to  speak  to  him,  if  it  should  become  necessary.  In 
the  meantime  you  must  be  checrfuL  You  have  no  cause  to 
be  otherwise." 

It  was  easy  to  say  "be  cheerful."  But  Graeme  hardly 
hoped  for  her  sister,  after  that  day.  Often  and  often  she 
repeated  to  herself  the  doctor's  words,  that  there  was  no  in^ 
mediate  danger,  but  she  could  take  no  comfort  from  them. 
The  great  dread  was  always  upon  her.  She  never  spoke  of 
her  fears  again,  and  shrank  from  any  allusion  to  her  sister's 
state,  tiU  her  friends — and  even  the  faithful  Janet,  who  knew 
her  so  well — doubted  whether  she  realized  the  danger,  which 
was  becoming  eveiy  day  more  apparent  to  them  all  Bat 
she  knew  it  well,  and  strove  witli  all  her  power  to  look 
calmly  forward  to  the  time  when  the  worst  must  come  ;  and 
almost  always,  in  her  sister's  presence,  she  strove  success- 
fully. But  these  quiet,  cheerful  houi-s  in  Marian's  room, 
were  purchased  by  hours  of  prayerful  agony,  known  only  to 
Him  who  is  full  of  compassion,  even  when  His  chastisements 
are  most  severe. 
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NO.  None  knew  so  well  as  Graeme  that  her  sister  waa 
passing  away  from  among  them  ;  but  even  she  did  not 
dream  how  near  the  time  was  oome.  Even  when  the  nightl^f 
journey  up  stairs  was  more  than  Marian  could  accomplish^ 
and  the  pretty  parlor,  despoiled  of  its  ornaments,  became  her 
sick-room,  Graeme  prayed  daily  for  strength  to  carry  her 
through  the  long  months  of  watching,  that  she  belieyed  were 
before  her.  As  &r  as  possible,  everything  went  on  as  usual 
in  the  house.  The  children's  lessons  were  learned,  and  re- 
cited as  usual,  generally  by  Marian's  side  for  a  time,  but 
afterwards  they  went  elsewhere,  for  a  very  httle  thing  tired 
her  now.  Still,  she  hardly  called  herself  ill.  She  suffered  no 
pain,  and  it  was  only  after  some  unusual  exertion  that  she,  or 
others^  realized  how  very  weak  she  was  becoming  day  by  day. 
Her  workbasket  stood  by  her  side  still,  for  though  she  seldom 
touched  it  now,  Graeme  could  not  bear  to  put  it  away.  Their 
daily  readings  were  becoming  brief  and  infrequent  One  by 
one  their  favorite  books  found  their  accustomed  places  on  the 
shelves,  and  remained  undisturbed.  Within  reach  of  her 
hand  lay  always  Mcnie's  little  Bible,  and  now  and  then  she 
read  a  verse  or  two,  but  more  frequently  it  was  Graeme's 
trembling  lips,  that  murmured  the  sweet  familiar  words. 
Almost  to  the  very  last  she  came  out  to  family  worship  with 
the  rest,  and  when  she  could  not,  they  went  in  to  her.  And 
the  voice,  that  had  been  the  sweetest  of  them  all,  joined  softly 
and  sweetly  still  in  their  song  of  praise. 

Very  quietly  passed  these  last  days  and  nights.  Many 
kind  inquiries  were  made,  and  many  kind  offices  performed 
far  them,  hut  for  tbo  most  part  tho  BiatexB  ^^^  \^\o  ^jwSo^ 
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other.  Even  the  children  were  beguiled  into  frequent  vimte 
to  Mrs.  Snow  and  others,  and  many  a  tranquil  hour  did  the 
sisters  pass  together.  Tranquil  only  in  outward  seeming 
many  of  these  hours  were  to  Graeme,  for  never  a  moment 
was  the  thought  of  the  parting,  that  every  day  brought  nearer 
absent  from  her,  and  often  when  there  were  smiles  and  cheer 
ful  words  upon  her  lips,  her  heart  was  like  to  break  for  the 
desolation  that  was  before  them. 

'' Graeme,"  said  Marian,  one  night,  as  the  elder  sister 
moved  restlessly  about  the  room,  "you  are  tired  to-night 
Come  and  lie  down  beside  me  and  rest,  before  WilL  and  Bosie 
oome  home." 

Weary  Graeme  was,  and  utterly  despondent,  with  now  and 
then  such  bitter  throbs  of  pain  at  her  heart,  that  she  felt  she 
must  get  away  to  weep  out  her  tcai's  alone.  But  she  must 
have  patience  a  httle  longer,  and  so,  Ipng  down  on  the  bed, 
she  suffered  the  wasted  arms  to  dasp  themselves  about  her 
neck,  and  for  a  time  the  sisters  lay  cheek  to  cheek  in  silence. 

"  Graeme,"  said  Marian,  at  last,  **  do  you  think  papa  kens  ?  * 

«' What,  love?" 

"  That  I  am  going  soon.    You  know  it,  Graeme  ?  " 

Graeme's  heart  stirred  with  a  sudden  throb  of  pain.  There 
was  a  rushing  in  her  ears,  and  a  dimness  before  her  eyes,  as 
though  the  dreaded  enemy  had  already  come,  but  she  found 
voice  to  say,  softly, 

"  You  're  no'  feared,  Menie  ?  " 

**  No,"  said  she,  quickly,  then  raising  herself  up,  and  lean- 
ing dose  over,  so  as  to  see  her  sister's  face,  she  added,  "  Do 
you  think  I  need  to  fear,  Graeme  ?  " 

If  she  had  had  a  thousand  worlds  to  give,  she  would  have 
given  all  to  know  that  her  UtUe  sister,  standing  on  the  brink 
of  the  river  of  death,  need  not  fear  to  enter  ii 

"  None  need  fear  who  trust  in  Jesus,"  said  she,  softly. 

*'  No.  And  I  do  trust  Him.  Who  else  could  I  trusty  now 
that  I  am  going  to  die  ?    I  know  He  is  able  to  save." 

"-AJ1  who  come  to  him,"  whispered  Graeme,  "My  darling. 
bavejron  oomo  ?  " 
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^  I  think  he  has  drawn  mo  to  Himself.  I  think  I  am  His 
very  own.  Graeme,  I  know  I  am  not  wise  like  you — and  I 
have  not  all  my  life  been  good,  but  thoughtless  and  willful 
often — but  I  know  that  I  love  Jesus,  and  I  think  He  loves  me^ 
too." 

She  lay  quietly  down  again. 

**  Graeme,  are  you  afraid  for  me  ?  " 

"  I  canna  be  afraid  for  one  who  trusts  in  Jesus." 

It  was  all  she  could  do  to  say  it,  for  the  cry  that  was  rising 
to  her  lips  from  her  heart,  in  which  sorrow  was  struggling 
with  joy. 

"  There  is  only  one  thing  that  sometimes  makes  me  doubt,* 
said  Marian,  again.  "  My  life  has  been  such  a  happy  life. 
I  have  had  no  tribulation  that  the  Bible  speaks  of — ^no  buffet- 
ting — no  tossing  to  and  fro.  I  have  been  happy  all  my  life, 
and  happy  to  the  end.  It  seems  hardly  fair,  Graeme,  when 
there  are  so  many  that  have  so  much  suflfering." 

**  God  has  been  very  good  to  you,  dear." 

**  And  you  H  let  me  go  willingly,  Graeme  ?  " 

**  Oh  I  Menie,  must  you  go.  Could  you  no*  bide  with  us  a 
little  while?"  said  Graeme,  her  tears  coming  fast  A  look 
of  pain  came  to  her  sister's  face. 

"  Graeme,"  said  she,  softly  ;  "  at  first  I  thought  I  couldna 
bear  to  go  and  leave  you  alL  But  it  seems  easy  now.  And 
you  wouldna  bring  back  the  pain,  dear  ?  " 

"  No,  no  I  my  darling." 

"At  first  youTl  all  be  sorry,  but  God  will  comfort  you. 
And  my  fother  winna  have  long  to  wait,  and  youTl  have 
Bode  and  Will. and,  Graeme,  you  wiU  tell  papa  ?  " 

"Yes,  IwiUteUhim." 

"He  H  grieve  at  first — and  I  could  not  bear  to  see  him 
grieve.     After  he  has  time  to  think  about  it,  he  will  be  glad.'* 

"  And  Arthur,  and  all  the  rest "  murmured  Graeme. 

A  momentary  shadow  passed  over  Marian's  face. 

"Oh  I  Graeme,  at  first  I  thought  it  would  break  my  heart 
to   leave   you  all — ^but  I  am  willing   now.     God,  I  trust, 

Uas  made  mo  wHling.    And  aft^r  ^  Uttte  l\t^7  \^  N^^ 
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happy  again.     But  they  will  never  forget  me,  will  they 
Graeme  ?  " 

'*  My  darling!  never  I " 

*^  Sometimes  I  wish  I  had  known — ^I  wish  I  had  been  quite 
Bore,  when  they  were  all  at  home.  I  would  like  to  have  said 
something.  But  it  doesna  really  matter.  They  will  never 
foiget  me." 

^^  We  will  send  for  them/'  said  Graeme,  througli  her  tears. 

*'  I  don't  know.  I  think  not  It  would  grieve  them,  and 
I  can  bear  so  little  now.  And  we  were  so  happy  the  last 
time.    I  think  they  had  best  not  come,  Graeme.*' 

But  the  words  were  slow  to  come,  and  her  eyes  turned,  oh ! 
80  wistfully,  to  her  sister's  face,  who  had  no  words  with  which 
to  answer. 

''  Sometimes  I  dream  of  them,  and  when  I  waken,  I  do  so 
long  to  see  them,"  and  the  tears  gathered  slowly  in  her  eyes. 
*^  But  it  is  as  well  as  it  is,  perhaps.  I  would  rather  they  would 
think  of  me  as  I  used  to  be,  than  to  see  me  now.  No, 
Graeme,  I  think  I  will  wait" 

In  the  pause  that  followed,  she  kissed  her  sister  softly 
many  timea 

"It  won't  be  long.  And,  Graeme — ^I  shall  see  our  mother 
first-  -and  you  must  have  patience,  and  wait  We  shall  all 
get  safe  home  at  last — ^I  am  quite,  quite  sure  of  that" 

A  step  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Snow  entered. 

**  Weel,  bairns  I  "  was  all  she  said,  as  she  sat  down  beside 
them.  She  saw  that  they  were  both  much  moved,  and  she 
laid  her  kind  hand  caressingly  on  the  hair  of  the  eldest  sister, 
as  though  she  knew  she  was  the  one  who  needed  comforting. 

"  Have  the  bairns  come  ?  "  asked  Menie. 

**  No,  dear,  I  bade  them  bide  till  I  went  down  the  brae 
again.    Do  you  want  them  home  ?  "  t 

"  Oh  no  I  I  only  wondered  why  I  didna  hear  them." 

The  wind  howled  drearily  about  the  house,  and  they 
listened  to  it  for  a  time  in  silenca 

**It  *B  no'  like  spring  to-night,  Janef  said  Menia 
I  "JVb,  cfaor,  ft  'b  as  wintry  a  nigW  w  vie  Vxw<^  had  ibis  while. 
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But  ihe  wind  is  changing  to  the  south  now,  and  we  11  soon 
see  the  bare  hills  again." 

''Yes  ;  I  hope  so/'  said  Menie,  softly. 

**  Are  you  wearying  for  the  spring,  dear  ?  " 

""Whiles  I  weary."  But  the  longing  in  those  "bonny 
e'en  "  was  for  no  earthly  spring,  Janet  well  knew. 

"  I  aye  mind  the  time  when  I  gathered  the  snowdrops  and 
daisies,  and  the  one  rose,  on  my  mother's  birthday.  It  was 
long  before  this  time  of  the  year — and  it  seems  long  to  wait 
for  spring/' 

"  Ay,  I  mind ;  but  that  was  in  the  sheltered  garden  at  the 
Bbba.  There  were  no  flowers  blooming  on  the  bare  hills  in 
Scotland  then  more  than  here.  You  mustna  begin  to  weary 
for  the  spring  yet  You  'U  get  down  the  brae  soon,  maybe, 
and  then  you  winna  weary." 

Menie  made  no  answer,  but  a  spasm  passed  over  the  &oe 
of  Graeme.  The  same  thought  was  on  the  mind  of  all  the 
three.  When  Menie  went  down  the  brae  again,  it  must  be 
with  eyelids  dosed,  and  with  hands  folded  on  a  heart  at  rest 
forever. 

"  Janet,  when  will  Sandy  come  ?  Have  you  got  a  lettei 
yet?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  got  a  letter  to-day.     It  winna  be  long  now." 

*•  Oh !  I  hope  not.  I  want  to  see  him  and  your  mother. 
I  want  them  to  see  me,  too.  Sandy  would  hardly  mind  me, 
if  he  didna  come  till  afterwards." 

"Miss  Graeme,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Snow,  hoarsely,  "go 
ben  and  sit  with  your  father  a  while.  It  wiU  rest  you,  and 
1 11  bide  with  Menie  here." 

Graeme  rose,  and  kissing  her  sister,  softly  went  away. 
Not  into  the  study,  however,  but  out  into  the  darkness,  where 
the  March  wind  moaned  so  drearily  among  the  leafless  elms, 
that  she  might  weep  out  the  tears  which  she  had  been  strag- 
gling with  so  long.  Up  and  down  the  snow-encumbered  path 
she  walked,  scarce  knowing  that  she  shivered  in  the  blast. 
Conscious  only  of  one  thought,  that  Menie  must  die,  and 
tliat  Uie  time  was  hastening. 
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Yes.  It  was  coming  very  near  now.  God  help  them  alL 
Weary  with  the  unavaUing  struggle,  weary  to  faintness  with 
the  burden  of  care  and  sorrow,  she  had  borne  throngh  all 
these  months  of  watching,  to-night  she  let  it  fall.  She 
bowed  herself  utterly  down. 

"  So  let  it  be  I     God's  will  be  done  I" 

And  leaning  with  bowed  head  and  clasped  hands  over  the 
little  gate,  where  she  had  stood  in  many  a  changing  mood, 
she  prayed  as  twice  or  thrice  in  a  life  time.  God  gives  power 
to  his  children  to  pray — face  to  face — in  His  very  presence. 
Giving  her  will  and  wish  up  quite,  she  lay  at  his  feet  like  a 
little  child,  chastened,  yet  consoled,  saying  not  with  her  lips, 
but  with  the  soul's  deepest  breathing,  "I  am  Thina  Save 
ma"  Between  her  and  all  earthly  things,  except  the  knowl- 
edge that  her  sister  was  dying,  a  kindly  veil  was  interposed. 
No  foreshadowing  of  a  future  more  utterly  bereaved  than 
Menio's  death  would  bring,  darkened  the  light  which  this 
momentaiy  glimpse  of  her  Lord  revealed.  In  that  hour  she 
ate  angel's  food,  and  from  it  received  strength  to  walk  through 
desert  placea 

She  started  as  a  hand  was  laid  upon  her  shoulder,  but  her 
head  drooped  again  as  she  met  Mr.  Snow's  look,  so  grave  in 
its  kindliness. 

''Miss  Graeme,  is  it  best  you  should  be  out  here  in  the 
cold  r 

''No,"  said  Graeme,  humbly.  "I  am  going  in."  But  she 
did  not  move  even  to  withdraw  herself  from  the  gentle  pres* 
sure  of  his  hand. 

<<Miss  Graeme,"  said  he,  as  they  stood  thus  with  the  gate 
between  them,  "hadn't  you  better  give  up  now,  and  let  the 
Lord  do  as  He 's  a  mind  to  about  it?" 

"Yes,"  said  Graeme,  "I  give  up.    His  will  be  dona" 

"Amen I"  said  her  friend,  and  tiie  hand  that  rested  on  her 

shoulder  was  placed  upon  her  head,  and  Graeme  knew  that 

m  "the  golden  vials  full  of  odors"  before  the  throne.  Deacon 

JSnoVs  prayer  for  her  found  a  placa 

Bbe  opened  the  ^tq  and  hd^  it  till  he  ]^assed  though. 
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itadthen  followed  him  up  the  path  into  Hannah's  bright 
kitchen* 

<<  Will  you  go  in  and  see  papa,  or  in  there?"  asked  ahej 
glancing  towards  the  parlor  door,  and  shading  her  eyes  as 
she  spoke. 

*' Well,  I  guess  1 11  sit  down  here.  It  won't  be  long  before 
Mis'  Snow  11  be  going  along  down.  But  don't  you  waii  Go 
right  in  to  your  father." 

Graeme  opened  the  study  door  and  went  in. 

"  I  will  teU  him  to-night,"  said  she.     "  God  help  us." 

Her  &.ther  was  sitting  in  the  firelight,  holding  an  open  let- 
ter in  his  hand. 

*' Graeme,"  said  he,  as  she  sat  down,  ''have  you  seen 
Janet  ?" 

'^Tes^  papa.    I  left  her  with  Marian,  a  little  ago." 

**  Poor  Janet  I"  said  her  father,  sighing  heavily.  No  one 
was  so  particular  as  the  minister  in  giving  Janet  her  new 
title.  It  was  always  "  Mistress  Snow"  or  "  the  deacon's  wife" 
with  him,  and  Graeme  wondered  to-nighi 

''Has  anything  happened?"  asked  she. 

''Have  you  not  heard?  She  has  had  a  letter  from  homa 
Here  it  is.     Her  mother  is  dead" 

The  letter  dropped  from  Graeme's  outstretched  hand. 

"Yes,"  continued  her  father.  "It  was  rather  sudden,  it 
geems — soon  after  she  had  decided  to  come  out  here.  It  will 
be  doubly  hard  for  her  daughter  to  bear  on  that  account  I 
must  speak  to  her,  poor  Janet  1" 

Graeme  was  left  alone  to  muse  on  the  uncertainty  of  all 
things,  and  to  tell  herself  over  and  over  again,  how  vain  it 
was  to  set  the  heart  on  any  earthly  good  "  Poor  Janet  I" 
well  might  her  Either  say ;  and  anlid  her  own  sorrow  Graeme 
grieved  sincerely  for  the  sorrow  of  her  friend  It  was  very 
hard  to  bear,  now  that  she  had  been  looking  forward  to  a 
happy  meeting,  and  a  few  quiet  years  together  after  their 
long  separation.  It  did  seem  very  hard,  and  it  was  with  a 
foil  heart  that  in  an  hour  afterward,  when  her  father  returned, 
ahe  sought  her  friend. 
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Mr.  Snow  had  gone  home  and  his  wife  was  to  stay  all  nighty 
Graeme  found  when  she  entered  her  sister's  room.  Marian 
was  asleep,  and  coming  dose  to  Mrs.  Snow,  who  sat  gazing 
into  the  fire,  QrB/eme  knelt  down  beside  her  and  put  her  arms 
about  her  neck  without  a  word.  At  first  Graeme  thought 
ihe  was  weeping.  She  was  not ;  but  in  a  Httle  she  said,  in 
a  voice  that  showed  how  much  her  apparent  calmness  cost 
her,  "You  see,  my  dear,  the  upshot  of  all  our  fine  plans." 

"  Oh,  Janet  I  There 's  nothing  in  all  the  world  that  we  can 
trust  in." 

'*  Ay,  you  may  weel  say  thai  But  it  is  a  lesson  that  we 
are  slow  to  learn ;  and  the  Lord  winna  let  us  forget." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"When  was  it?"  asked  Graeme,  softly. 

**  Six  weeks  ago  this  very  night>  I  have  been  thinking,  since 
I  sat  here.  Her  trouble  was  short  and  sharp^  and  she  was 
glad  to  go." 

"And  would  she  have  come ?" 

"Ay,  lass,  but  it  wasna  to  be,  as  I  might  have  kenned  from 
the  beginning.  I  thought  I  asked  God's  guiding,  and  I  was 
persuaded  into  thinking  I  had  gotten  ii  But  you  see  my 
heart  was  set  on  it  from  the  very  first — ^guiding  or  no  guid- 
ing— and  now  the  Lord  has  seen  fit  to  punish  me  for  my 
setf-seeking." 

"Oh,  Janet!"  said  Graeme,  remonstratingly. 

"My  dear,  it's  true,  though  it  sets  me  ill  to  vex  you  with 
laying  it  now.  I  have  more  need  to  take  the  lesson  to  heart 
May  the  Lord  give  me  grace  to  do  ii" 

Graeme  could  say  nothing,  and  Janet  continued — 

"It's  ill  done  in  me  to  grieve  for  her.  She  is  far  better 
off  than  ever  I  could  have  made  her  with  the  best  of  wilLsfy 
and  as  for  me — ^I  must  submit" 

"You  have  Sandy  still." 

"Aye,  thank  God.    May  He  have  him  in  His  keeping." 

**  And  he  wiQ  come  yet" 

''TeiE^  I  have  little  doubt    But  111  no'  set  myself  to  the 
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hewing  oat  of  broken  dstems  tins  while  again.    The  Lard 
konsbest" 

After  that  night  Mrs.  Snow  never  left  the  house  for  many 
hours  at  a  time  till  Menie  went  away.  Graeme  never  told 
her  father  of  the  sorrow  that  was  drawing  near.  As  the  days 
went  on,  she  saw  by  many  a  token,  that  he  knew  of  the  com- 
ing  parting,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  look  sorrowful  to  hiuL 
He  was  much  with  her  now,  but  all  could  see  that  i^e  hours 
by  her  bed-side  were  not  sorrowful  ones  to  him  or  to  her. 
But  to  Graeme  he  did  not  speak  of  her  sister's  state  till  near 
the  yeiy  lasi 

They  were  sitting  together  in  the  firelight  of  the  study^  as 
they  seldom  sat  now.  They  had  been  sitting  thus  a  long 
time — so  long  that  Graeme,  forgetting  to  wear  a  cheerful 
look  in  her  father's  presence,  had  let  her  weary  eyes  dose, 
and  her  hands  drop  listlessly  on  her  lap.  She  looked  ut- 
terly weaiy  and  despondent,  as  she  sat  there,  quite  uncon- 
scious that  her  father^s  eyes  were  upon  her. 

**  You  are  tired  to-night,  Graeme,"  said  he,  at  last.  Graeme 
started,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  bring  her  usual  look  back,  so 
she  busied  herself  with  something  at  the  table  and  did  not 
speak.    Her  father  sighed. 

"It  win  not  be  long  now." 

Graeme  sat  motionless,  but  she  had  no  voice  with  which  to 
speak. 

**  We  little  thought  it  was  our  bonny  Menie  who  was  to 
see  her  mother  first  Think  of  the  joy  of  that  meeting, 
Graeme  1*' 

Graeme's  head  drooped  down  on  the  tabla  If  she  had 
spoken  a  word,  it  must  have  been  with  a  great  burst  of  weep- 
ing. She  trembled  from  head  to  foot  in  her  e£fort  to  keep 
herself  quiet.     Her  father  watched  her  for  a  moment 

"  Graeme,  you  are  not  grudging  your  sister  to  such  bless- 
edness?" 

''Not  now,  papa»"  whispered  Bhe,  heavily.  ''I  am  almost 
willing  now.** 
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''What  is  the  happiest  life  here— and  Menie's  hasbeetl 
happy — to  the  blessedness  of  the  rest  which  I  confidently  be- 
lieve awaits  her,  dear  child  ?" 

"It  is  not  that  I  grudge  to  let  her  go,  but  that  I  fear  to  be 
leffc  behiQd." 

"Ay,  love  I  But  we  must  bide  God's  time.  And  you 
will  have  your  brothers  and  Bose,  and  you  are  young,  and 
time  heals  sore  wounds  in  young  hearts." 

Graeme's  head  drooped  lower.  She  was  weeping  xmre- 
Btrainedly  but  quietly  now.     Her  father  went  on — 

"  And  afterwards  you  will  have  many  things  to  comfort 
you.  I  used  to  think  in  the  time  of  my  sorrow,  that  its  sud- 
denness added  to  its  bitterness.  If  it  had  ever  come  into 
my  mind  that  your  mother  might  leave  me,  I  might  have 
borne  it  better,  I  thought.  But  God  knows.  There  are 
some  things  for  which  we  cannot  prepare." 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

**  Graeme,  I  have  something  which  I  must  say  to  you,"  said 
her  father,  and  his  voice  showed  that  he  was  speaking  with 
an  eflfori  "  If  the  time  comes — ^when  the  time  comes — ^my 
child,  I  grieve  to  give  you  pain,  but  what  I  have  to  say  had 
best  be  said  now ;  it  will  bring  the  time  no  nearer.  My 
child,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you  of  the  time  when  we 
shall  no  longer  be  together — ."    Graeme  did  not  move. 

"My  child,  the  backward  look  over  one's  life,  is  so  differ- 
ent from  the  doubtful  glances  one  sends  into  the  futura  I 
stand  now,  and  see  all  the  way  by  which  God  has  led  mo, 
with  a  grieved  wonder,  that  I  should  ever  have  doubted  his 
love  and  care,  and  how  it  was  all  to  end.  The  dark  places, 
and  the  rough  x>laces  that  once  made  my  heart  faint  with 
fear,  are,  to  look  back  upon,  radiant  with  hght  and  beauty — 
Mounts  of  God,  with  the  bright  cloud  overshadowing  them. 
And  yet,  I  mind  groping  about  before  them,  hko  a  blind 
man,  with  a  fear  and  dread  unspeakable. 

"My  child,  are  you  hearing  mel  Oh  I  if  my  experience 

could  teach  you !  I  know  it  cannot  be.    The  blessed  lesson 

tbat  finffering  teaches,  each  must  bear  for  himself;  and  I 
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need  not  tell  yon  that  there  never  yet  was  sorrow  sent  to  a 
chfld  of  God,  for  which  there  is  no  balm.  You  are  young  • 
and  weary  and  spent  as  yon  are  to-night,  no  wonder  that  you 
tliink  at  the  sight,  of  the  deep  wastes  you  may  have  to  pass, 
and  the  dreary  waters  you  may  have  to  cros&  But  there  is 
no  fear  that  you  will  be  alone,  dear,  or  that  He  will  give  you 
anything  to  do,  or  bear,  and  yet  withhold  the  needed  strength. 
Are  you  hearing  me,  my  child?" 

Graeme  gave  a  mute  sign  of  assent 

"  Menie,  dear  child,  has  had  a  life  bright  and  briel  Yours 
may  be  long  and  toilsome^  but  if  the  end  be  the  same,  what 
matter  I  you  may  desire  to  change  with  her  to-night,  but  we 
cannot  change  our  lot.  God  make  us  patient  in  it, — ^patient 
and  helpful.  Short  as  your  sister^s  life  has  been,  it  has  not 
been  in  vain.  She  has  been  like  light  among  us,  and  her 
memory  will  always  be  a  blessedness — and  to  you  Graeme, 
most  of  all." 

Graeme's  lips  opened  with  a  cry.  Turning,  she  laid  her 
face  down  on  her  father's  knee,  and  her  tears  fell  fast  Her 
father  raised  her,  and  clasping  her  dosely,  let  her  weep  fox 
a  little. 

"Hush  love,  cahn  yourself,"  said  he,  at  last  "Nay,"  he 
added,  as  she  would  have  risen,  "  rest  here,  my  poor  tired 
Graeme,  my  child,  my  best  comforter  alwaya" 

Graeme's  frame  shook  with  sobs. 

"  Don't  papa — ^I  cannot  bear  it " 

She  struggled  with  herself,  and  grew  calm  again. 

"Forgive  me,  papa.  I  know  I  ought  not  And  indeed, 
it  is  not  because  I  am  altogether  imhappy,  or  because  I  an} 
not  willing  to  let  her  go " 

"  Hush,  love,  I  know.  You  are  your  mother's  own  patient 
child.  I  trust  you  quite,  Graeme,  and  that  is  why  I  have 
courage  to  give  you  pain.  For  I  must  say  more  to-night 
If  anything  should  happen  to  me — hush,  love.  My  saying 
it  does  not  hasten  it  But  when  I  am  gone,  you  will  care  foi 
the  others.  I  do  not  fear  for  you.  You  will  always  have 
kind  friends  in  Janet  and  her  husband,  and  ViW.  ue^^x  ^^!c^i 
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li  home  wliilo  they  can  give  you  one,  I  am  sure.  But  Oraemo, 
I  would  like  you  all  to  keep  together.  Bo  one  family,  as 
long  as  possible.  So  if  Arthur  wishes  you  to  go  to  him,  go 
all  together.  Ho  may  have  to  work  hard  for  a  time,  but  you 
will  take  a  blessing  with  you.  And  it  will  be  best  for  all, 
that  you  should  keep  together." 

The  shock  which  her  father's  words  gave,  calmed  Graeme 
in  a  moment. 

**Bui^  papa»  you  are  not  ill,  not  more  than  you  have 
been?" 

"  No,  love,  I  am  better,  much  better.  Still,  I  wished  to 
say  this  to  you,  because,  it  is  always  well  to  be  prepared. 
That  is  all  I  had  to  say,  love." 

But  he  cla6x>ed  her  to  him  for  a  moment  stiU,  and  before 
he  let  her  go,  he  whispered,  softly, 

"  I  trust  you  quite,  love,  and  you  '11  bring  them  all  homo 
safe  to  your  mother  and  nic." 

It  was  not  very  long  after  this,  a  few  trimqiiil  daj-s  and 
nights  only,  and  the  end  came.  They  were  altogether  in 
IVIarian's  room,  sitting  quietly  after  worshij)  was  over.  It 
was  the  usual  time  for  separating  for  the  m'ght,  but  they  still 
lingered.  Not  tliat  any  of  them  thought  it  would  be  to-night 
Mrs.  Snow  might  have  thought  so,  for  never  during  the  long 
evening,  had  she  stirred  from  the  side  of  the  bed,  but  watch- 
ed witli  earnest  eyes,  the  ever  changing  face  of  the  dying 
girl.  She  had  been  slumbering  quietly  for  a  Uttle  while,  but 
suddenly,  as  Mrs.  Snow  bent  over  her  more  closely,  she 
opened  her  eyes,  and  seeing  something  in  her  face,  she  said, 
with  an  echo  of  surprise  in  her  voic<>, 

"  Janet,  is  it  to  be  to-night  ?  Are  they  all  here.  Papa, 
Graeme.    "Where  is  Graeme  ?" 

They  were  with  her  in  a  moment,  and  Graeme's  cheek  was 
laid  on  her  sister's  wasted  hand. 

"  Well,  my  lammie !"  said  her  father,  softly. 

"  Papa  I  it  is  not  too  good  to  be  true,  is  it  ?" 

Iler  father  bent  down  till  his  lips  touched  her  cheek. 

"¥ou  are  not  afraid,  mv  child?' 
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Afraid  I  no,  it  was  not  fear  be  saw  in  those  sweet  trium- 
phant eyes.  Her  look  never  wandered  from  his  face,  but  it 
changed  soon,  and  be  knew  that  the  King's  messenger  was 
oome.  Murmuring  an  inarticulate  prayer,  he  bowed  bis  head 
in  the  awful  presence,  and  when  be  looked  again,  ho  saw 
no  more  those  bonny  eyes,  but  Janet's  toilwom  band  laid 
over  them. 

Ghraeme's  cheek  still  lay  on  her  sister's  stiffening  bond, 
and  when  they  all  rose  up,  and  her  father,  passing  round  the 
coach  put  his  arm  about  her,  she  did  not  move. 

"  There  is  no  need.  Let  her  rest !  it  is  all  over  now,  the 
long  watching  and  waiting!  let  the  tired  eyehds  close,  and 
thank  God  for  the  momentary  forgctfulness  which  He  has 
givnii  her." 


CHAPTER    XIX. 


fT^HAT  nigh^  (Jraeme  slept  the  dreamless  sleep  of  ulter 

I  exhaustion,  and  the  next  day,  whenever  her  father  or 
Ifrs.  Snow  stole  in  to  look  at  her,  she  slept  or  seemed  to 
sleep  still. 

*'  She  is  weary,"  they  said,  in  whispers.  "  Let  her  resL" 
.Kind  neighbors  came  and  went,  with  offers  of  help  and  8ym« 
pathy,  but  nothing  was  suffered  to  disturb  the  silence  of  the 
now  darkened  chamber.     "  Lot  her  rest,"  said  all. 

But  when  tlie  next  night  passed,  and  the  second  day  was 
drawing  to  a  dose,  Mrs.  Snow  became  anxious,  and  her  visits 
were  more  frequent  Graeme  roused  hei*self  to  drink  the 
tea  that  she  brought  her,  and  to  IVIrs.  Snow's  question  whe- 
ther she  felt  rasted,  she  said, ''  Oh !  yes,"  but  she  closed  her 
eyes,  and  turned  her  face  away  again.  Janet  went  out  and 
seated  herself  in  the  kitchen,  with  a  picture  of  utter  despond- 
ency.    Just  then,  her  husband  came  in. 

"  Is  an^-thing  the  matter  ?"  asked  he,  anxiously. 

•*  No,"  said  his  wife,  rousing  hersell  **  Only,  I  dinna  ken 
wed  what  to  do." 

"Is  Miss  Graeme  sick?  or  is  she  asleep?" 

"  I  hope  she  *8  no'  sick.  I  ken  she 's  no'  sleeping.  But 
she  ought  to  be  roused,  and  when  I  think  what  she 's  to  be 

roused  to .    But,  if  she  wants  to  see  her  sister,  it  must 

be  before before  she  *s  laid  in " 

A  strong  shudder  passed  over  her. 

"  Oh !  man  I  it 's  awful,  the  first  sight  of  a  dear  face  in 
the  coflin " 

**Need  she  see  her  again?"  asked  Mr.  Snowt 
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**  Oh  I  yes,  I  doubt  sho  must  And  the  bairns  too,  and  it 
will  soon  be  here,  now." 

"  Her  father,"  suggested  Mr.  Snow.  i 

"  Ho  has  seen  her.  He  was  there  for  hours,  both  yester- 
day and  to-day.  But  ho  is  asleep  now,  and  he  has  need  of 
rest     I  canna  distui-b  hiin." 

''Couldn't  you  kind  of  make  her  think  she  was  needed — 
to  her  father  or  the  little  ones  ?  she  would  rouse  herself  if 
they  needed  her." 

" That 's  weel  said,"  said  Mrs.  Snow,  gratefully.  "Go  you 
down  the  brae  for  the  bainis,  and  1 11  go  and  speak  to  her 
again." 

"  Miss  Graeme,  my  dear,"  said  she,  softly,  "  could  you 
speak  to  me  a  minute  ?" 

Her  manner  was  quite  calm.  It  was  so  like  the  manner 
in  which  Graeme  had  been  hundreds  of  times  summoned 
to  discuss  domestic  matters,  that  without  seeming  to  re- 
alize that  there  was  anything  peculiar  in  the  time  or  circum- 
stances,  she  opened  her  eyes  and  said,  quietly. 

"  Well,  what  is  it,  Janet?  " 

"  My  dear,  it  is  the  bairns.  There  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  them,"  added  she  hastily,  as  Graeme  started.  "  They 
haTe  been  down  the  brae  with  Emily  all  the  day,  but  they 
are  coming  home  now;  and,  my  dear,  they  haTena  been  ben 
yonder,  and  I  think  they  should  see  her  before — before  she 's 
moved,  and  I  dinna  like  to  disturb  your  &ther.  My  baiin, 
ore  yon  able  to  rise  and  take  WilL  and  wee  Ilosie  ben 
yonder." 

Graeme  raised  herself  slowly  up. 

"  Janet,  I  have  been  forgetting  the  bairns.' 

Mrs.  Snow  had  much  ado  to  keep  back  her  tears;  but  she 
only  said  cheerfully: 

"  My  dear,  you  were  weary,  and  they  have  had  Emily." 

She  would  not  be  tender  with  her,  or  even  help  her  much 
in  her  preparations ;  though  her  hands  ti*embled,  and  she 
touched  things  in  a  vague,  uncertain  way,  as  though  she  did 
not  know  what  she  was  doing.    Janet  could  not  tr^At  \i^tqi^ 
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to  do  what  she  would  like  to  have  done;  she  could  only  waieh 
her  without  appe«aring  to  do  so,  by  no  means  sure  that  she 
had  done  right  in  rousing  her.     She  was  ready  at  last 

"  Are  they  come  ?  **  asked  Graeme,  &untly. 

**  No  ;  dear.  There 's  no  haste.  Best  yourself  a  wee  while. 
My  dear,  are  you  sure  you  are  quite  able  for  it?^  added  ab^ 
as  Ghraeme  rose. 

"  Yes  ;  I  think  sa     But  I  would  like  to  go  alone,  first." 

**  My  poor  lamb !  If  I  were  but  sure  that  I  have  been 
rights"  thought  Janet^  as  she  sat  down  to  wait 

An  hour  passed,  and  when  the  door  opened,  and  Graeme 
came  out  again,  the  fears  of  her  fiuthful  friend  were  set  at 
rest 

"She  hosna'  been  alone  all  this  time,  as  I  might  have 
known,"  said  Janet  to  herself  with  a  great  rush  of  hidden 
tears.  **  I  'm  faithless,  and  sore  beset  myself  whiles,  but  I 
needna  fear  for  them.    The  worst  is  over  now." 

And  was  the  worst  over  ?  After  that  was  the  covering  of 
the  beloved  forever  from  their  sight,  and  the  return  to  the 
silent  and  empty  home.  There  was  the  gathering  up  of  the 
broken  threads  of  their  changed  life;  the  falling  back  on 
their  old  cares  and  pleasures,  all  so  much  the  some,  and  yet 
io  different  There  was  the  vague  unbeUcf  in  the  reality  of 
their  sorrow,  the  momentaiy  forgetfulness,  and  then  the  pang 
of  sudden  remembrance, — the  nightly  dreams  of  her,  the 
daily  waking  to  find  her  gone. 

By  and  by,  came  letters  from  the  lads  ;  those  of  Norman 
and  Harry  full  of  bitter  regrets,  which  to  Graeme  seemed 
almost  like  reproaches,  that  they  hod  not  been  sent  for  before 
the  end;  and  the  grief  of  those  at  home  come  back  strong 
and  fresh  again. 

The  coming  of  the  "  bonny  spring  days"  for  which  Norman 
had  so  wished,  wakened  "vain  longings  for  the  dead,"  The 
brooks  rose  high,  and  the  young  leaves  rustled  on  the  elms ; 
And  all  pleasant  sounds  spoke  to  them  with  Menie's  voice. 
Xte  Boweam  which  she  had  planteil, — the  May-flower  and  the 
ftotett  by  the  garden  path,  looVed  al  Wienxi  mth  Meuie's 
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eyea  The  odor  of  the  lilacs  by  the  gate,  and  of  the  i}me 
trees  on  the  hill  came  with  that  mysterious  power  to  awaken 
old  associations,  bringing  back  to  Graeme  the  memory  of  the 
time  when  they  first  came  to  the  house  on  the  hill,  when  they 
were  all  at  home  together,  and  Menie  was  a  happy  child.  All 
these  things  renewed  their  sorrow,  but  not  sharply  or  bitterly. 
It  was  the  sorrow  of  chastened  and  resigned  hearts,  coming 
back  with  hopeful  patience  to  tread  the  old  paths  of  their 
daily  life,  missing  the  lost  one,  and  always  with  a  sense  of 
waiting  for  the  time  when  they  shall  meet  again,  but  quite 
content. 

And  Mrs.  Snow,  watching  both  the  minister  and  Graeme, 
"  couldna  be  thankful  enough"  for  what  she  saw.  But  as  the 
weeks  passed  on  there  mingled  with  her  thankfulness  an 
amdety  which  she  herself  was  inclined  to  resent.  "As  though 
the  Lord  wasna  bringing  them  through  their  troubles  in  a 
way  that  was  just  wonderful,"  she  said  to  herseli^  many  a 
tima  At  last,  when  the  days  passed  into  weeks,  bringing  no 
color  to  the  cheeks,  and  no  elasticity  to  the  step  of  Graeme, 
she  could  not  help  letting  her  uneasiness  be  seen. 

''It 's  her  black  dress  that  makes  her  look  so  pale,  ain't 
it?  "  said  Mr.  Snow,  but  his  face  was  grave,  too. 

*'  I  dare  say  that  makes  a  difference,  and  she  is  tired  to-day, 
too.  She  wearied  herself  taking  the  flowers  and  things  over 
yonder,"  said  Mrs.  Snow,  glancing  towards  the  spot  where 
the  white  gravestones  gleamed  out  from  the  pale,  green  foliage 
of  springtime.  "  And  no  wonder.  Even  Emily  was  over 
tired,  and  hasna  looked  like  herself  since.  I  dare  say  I  'm 
troubling  myself  when  there  is  no  need." 

"  The  children.  Will,  and  Kosie,  don't  worry  her  with  their 
lessons,  do  they?  " 

''I  dinna  ken.  Sometimes  I  think  they  do.  But  she  would 
weary  far  more  without  them.  We  must  have  patience.  It 
would  never  do  to  vex  the  minister  with  fears  for  her." 

"  No,  it  won't  do  to  alarm  him,"  said  Mr.  Snow,  with  em- 
phasis ;  and  he  looked  very  grave.  In  a  UtUe  he  opened  his 
lips  as  if  to  say  more,  but  seemed  to  change  his  mind. 
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*'It  ain't  worth  while  to  worry  her  with  it  I  don't  more 
than  half  beheve  it  myseli  Doctors  don't  know  eyerything. 
It  seems  as  though  it  couldn't  be  so— and  if  it  is  so,  it 's  best 
to  keep  still  about  it — ^for  a  spell,  anyhow." 

And  Mr.  Snow  vaguely  wished  that  Dr.  Chittendon  had  not 
overtaken  him  that  afternoon,  or  that  they  had  not  talked  so 
long  and  so  gravely  beneath  the  great  elms. 

''And the  doctor  ain't  given  to  talking  when  he  had  ought 
to  keep  stilL  Can't  nothing  be  done  for  him  ?  1 11  have  a 
talk  with  the  squire,  anyhow." 

That  night  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snow  were  startled  by  a  message 
from  Graeme.  Her  father  had  been  once  or  twice  before 
shaiply  and  suddenly  seized  with  illness.  The  doctor  looked 
veiy  grave  this  time,  but  seeing  Graeme's  pale,  anxious  fEuse, 
he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  tell  her  that  this  was 
something  more  than  the  indigestion  which  it  had  been  called 
—severe  but  not  dangerous.  The  worst  was  over  for  this 
time,  and  Graeme  would  be  better  able  to  bear  a  shock  by 
and  by. 

The  minister  was  better,  but  his  recovery  was  very  slow — 
so  slow,  that  for  the  first  time  during  a  ministry  of  thirty 
years,  he  was  two  Sabbaths  in  succession  unable  to  appear  in 
his  accustomed  place  in  the  pulpit.  It  was  this  which  de- 
pressed him  and  made  him  grow  so  grave  and  silent,  Graeme 
thought^  as  they  sat  together  in  the  study  as  it  began  to  grow 
dark.  She  roused  herself  to  speak  cheerfully,  so  as  to  win 
him  from  the  indulgence  oi^  his  sad  thoughts. 

''Shall  I  read  to  you,  papa?  You  have  hardly  looked  at 
the  book  that  Mr.  Snow  brought  I  am  sure  you  will  Hke  it 
ShaU  I  read  awhile." 

"Yes,  if  you  like ;  by  and  by,  when  the  lamp  is  lighted. 
There  is  no  haste.  I  have  been  thinking  as  I  sat  here, 
Graeme— and  I  shall  find  no  better  time  than  this  to  speak 
of  it  to  you — ^that — " 

But  what  he  had  been  thinking  Graeme  was  not  to  hear 
that  nighty  for  a  hand  was  laid  on  the  study  door,  and  in  an- 
swer to  Graeme's  invitation,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snow  came  in, 
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''just  to  see  how  the  folks  were  getting  along/'  said  Mr,  Snow, 
as  Gxaemo  stirred  the  fire  into  a  blaze.  But  there  was  an 
other  and  a  better  reason  for  the  visits  as  he  announced  rather 
abruptly  after  a  Httle. 

"  They  've  been  talking  things  over,  down  there  to  the  vil- 
age,  and  they  've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  'd  better 
send  you  oflf— for  a  spell — ^most  anywhere — so  that  you  come 
back  ragged  again.  Some  say  to  tlie  seaside,  and  some  say 
to  the  mountains,  but  /  say  to  Canada.  It 's  all  fixed. 
There 's  no  trouble  about  ways  and  means.  It 's  in  gold,  to 
lave  the  discount,"  added  he,  rising,  and  laying  on  the  table 
something  that  jingled.  "For  they  do  say  they  are  pretty 
considerable  careful  in  looking  at  our  bills,  up  there  in  Cana- 
da»  and  it  is  all  the  same  to  our  folks,  gold  or  paper,"  and  he 
sat  down  again,  as  though  there  was  enough  said,  and  then 
rose  as  if  to  go.     Graeme  was  startled,  and  so  was  her  father. 

"Sit  down,  deacon,  and  tell  me  more.  No,  I  'm  not  going 
to  thank  you — ^you  need  not  ran  away.  Tell  me  how  it  hap- 
pened.** 

"  They  don't  think  papa  so  very  ill  ?  "  said  Graeme,  alarmed. 

**  Well — ^he  ain't  so  rugged  as  he  might  be — ^now  is  he  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Snow,  seating  himsdfl  "  But  he  ain't  so  sick  but 
that  he  can  go  away  a  spell,  with  you  to  take  care  of  him — ^I 
don't  suppose  he  'd  core  about  going  by  himself  And  Mis' 
Snow,  and  me — we  11  take  care  of  the  children " 

"And  what  about  this,  deacon  ?  "  asked  Mr.  ElUott,  laying 
his  hand  on  the  purse  that  Sampson  had  placed  on  the 
table. 

But  Mr.  Snow  had  little  to  say  about  it  If  he  knew  where 
the  idea  of  the  minister's  hoUdays  originated,  he  certainly  did 
not  succeed  in  making  it  dear  to  the  minister  and  Gracma 

"Bat  that  matters  Httle,  as  long  as  it  is  to  be,"  said  Mrs. 
Snow,  coming  to  the  deacon's  rehef.  "  And  it  has  all  been 
done  in  a  good  spirit,  and  in  a  proper  and  kindly  manner, 
and  from  the  best  of  motives,"  added  she,  looking  anxiously 
from  Graeme  to  her  father. 

**  You  need  not  be  afraid,  my  kind  friends,"  said  Mr.  EUioit^ 
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ig  bor  look,  while  his  Toke  tremblecL  "The  gift 
diaU  be  accepted  in  the  ^lirit  in  which  it  is  ofiered.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure.'* 

''And,  Miss  Graeme^  mv  dear,"  continued  Mrs.  Snow, 
eamestlT,  '^  joa  needna  look  so  graye  about  it  It  is  only 
what  is  ri^t  and  just  to  voor  fiskther — and  no  &Tor — ^though 
it  has  been  a  great  pleasore  to  all  concerned.  And  sorely,  if 
I'm  satisfied,  voa  mav  bo.*^ 

Sampson  gare  a  short  laogh. 

**  She 's  changed  her  mind  about  us  Merleyille  folkt 
lately " 

"Whist,  man!  I  did  that  long  aga  And,  Miss  Graeme, 
my  dear,  think  of  seeing  your  brothers,  and  their  friends,  and 
yon  fine  country,  and  the  grand  river  that  Ilany  tells  us  of  I 
It  win  be  almost  like  seeing  Scotland  again,  to  be  in  the 
Queen's  dominions.  My  dear,  you  H  be  quite  glad  when  you 
get  time  to  think  about  it" 

"Yes — ^but  do  they  really  think  papa  is  so  ill  ? '' 

She  had  risen  to  get  a  light,  and  Mrs.  Snow  had  followed 
her  from  the  room. 

"HI  I  my  dear,  if  the  doctor  thought  him  iH,  would  he  send 
him  from  homo  ?  But  he  needs  a  rest^  and  a  change^and, 
my  dear,  you  do  that  yourself,  and  I  think  it 's  just  pro?iden- 
fciaL  Not  but  that  you  could  have  gone  without  their  help, 
but  this  was  done  in  love,  and  I  would  fain  have  you  take 
pleasure  in  it,  as  I  da" 

And  Graeme  did  take  pleasure  in  it,  and  said  so,  heartily, 
and  "thpugh  it  wasna  just  the  thing  for  the  Sabbath  nighV' 
as  Janet  said,  they  lingered  a  little,  speaking  of  the  things 
that  were  to  be  done,  or  to  be  left  undone,  in  view  of  the 
preparations  for  the  journey.  They  returned  to  the  study 
with  the  light  just  as  Mr.  Elliott  was  saying, 

"  And  80, 1  thought,  having  the  prospect  of  but  few  Sab- 
baths, I  would  like  to  spend  them  all  at  home." 

Janet's  first  impulse  was  to  turn  and  see  whether  Graeme 

Imd  beard  her  father's  words.    She  evidently  had  not^  for  she 

0$m0  in  tmiliDg,  and  set  the  lamp  on  \i:iQ  Xj^^V^,   There  wao 
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notliiiig  reassuring  iii  the  gravity  of  lier  husband's  face,  ]\tr3. 
Snow  bought,  but  his  words  were  cheerful. 

"  "Well,  yes,  I  vote  for  Canada.  "We  ain't  going  to  believe 
all  the  boys  say  about  it,  but  it  will  be  a  cool  kind  of  place  to 
go  to  in  summer,  and  it  will  be  a  change,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  boys." 

Graeme  laughed  softly.  "  The  boys  "  would  not  have  beeu 
the  last  on  her  list  of  good  reasons,  for  preferring  Canada  as 
the  scene  of  their  summer  wanderings.  She  did  not  join  in 
the  cheerful  conversation  that  followed,  however,  but  sat 
Khinlring  a  httle  sadly,  that  the  meeting  with  the  boys,  in 
their  distant  home,  would  be  sorrowful  as  well  as  joyful 

If  Mrs.  Snow  had  heard  anything  from  her  husband,  with 
regard  to  the  true  state  of  the  minister's  health,  she  said  no- 
thing of  it  to  Graeme,  and  she  went  about  the  preparations 
for  their  journey  cheerfully  though  very  quietly.  Indeed,  if 
her  preparations  had  been  on  a  scale  of  much  greater  magni- 
ficence, she  needed  not  have  troubled  herself  about  them. 
Ten  pairs  of  hands  were  immediately  placed  at  her  disposid, 
where  half  the  number  would  have  served.  Her  afi&urs  were 
made  a  personal  matter  by  all  her  friends.  Each  vied  with 
the  otiiers  in  efforts  to  help  her  and  save  her  trouble ;  and 
if  the  reputation  of  Mcrleville,  for  all  future  time,  had  de- 
pended on  the  perfect  fit  of  Graeme's  one  black  silk,  or  on 
the  fashion  of  her  grey  travelling-dress,  there  could  not,  as 
Mra  Snow  rather  sharply  remarked,  ^'  have  been  more  fuss 
made  about  it."  And  she  had  a  chance  to  know,  for  the 
deacon's  house  was  the  scene  of  their  labors  of  love.  For 
Mrs.  Snow  declared  *'  she  wouldna  have  the  minister  and 
Miss  Graeme  fashed  with  nonsense,  more  than  all  their  pro- 
posed jaunt  would  do  them  good,  and  so  what  couldna  be 
done  there  needna  be  done  at  all." 

But  Mrs.  Snow's  interest  and  delight  in  all  the  prepara- 
tions were  too  real  and  manifest,  to  permit  any  of  the  willing 
helpers  to  be  offended  at  her  sharpness.  In  her  heart  Mrs. 
Snow  was  greatly  pleased,  and  owned  as  much  in  private^ 
but  in  public,  *'saw  no  good  in  maldng  a  ^oft  ^iJaavxV  ^-^^ 
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and,  on  behalf  of  tihe  minister  and  his  daughter,  accepted  ihfi 
kindness  of  the  people  as  their  proper  right  and  due.  When 
Mrs.  Page  identified  herself  with  their  a£Gurs,  and  mode  a 
journey  to  Bixford  for  the  purix)se  of  procuring  the  latest 
Boston  fashion  for  sleeves,  before  Graeme's  dress  should  be 
made,  she  preserved  the  distant  civility  of  manner,  with  which 
that  lady's  advances  were  always  met ;  and  listened  rather 
coldly  to  Graeme's  embarrassed  thanks,  when  the  same  lady 
presented  her  with  some  pretty  lawn  handkerchiefa  ;  but  she 
was  warm  enough  in  her  thanks  to  Becky  Pettimore — ^I  beg 
her  pardon,  Mrs.  Eh  Stone — for  the  soft  lamb's  wool  socks, 
spun  and  knitted  for  the  minister  by  her  own  hands,  and  her 
regrets  that  her  baby's  teeth  would  not  permit  her  to  join 
the  sewing  parties,  were  far  more  graciously  received  than 
were  Mrs.  Page's  profuse  offers  of  assistance. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  manifest  that  Mrs.  Snow  appneciated 
the  kindness  of  the  people,  though  she  was  not  quite  impar- 
tial in  her  bestowment  of  thanks  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  peo- 
ple were  satisfied  with  the  "  deacon's  wife,"  and  her  apprecia- 
tion of  them  and  their  favors.  Nothing  could  be  more  easily 
seen,  than  that  the  deacon's  wife  had  greatly  changed  her 
mind  about  many  things,  since  the  minister's  Janet  used  *'to 
speak  her  mind  to  the  Merleville  folk,"  before  they  were  so 
well  known  to  her. 

As  for  Graeme,  her  share  in  the  business  of  preparation 
was  by  no  means  arduous.  She  was  mostly  at  home  with 
the  bairns,  or  sharing  the  visits  of  her  father  to  the  people 
whom  he  wished  to  see  before  he  went  away.  It  was  somo 
time  before  Will,  and  Rosie  could  be  pei-suaded  that  it  was 
right  for  Graeme  to  leave  them,  and  that  it  would  be  alto- 
gether delightful  to  hve  all  the  time  at  Mr.  Snow's,  and  go  to 
school  in  the  village — to  the  fine  new  high-school,  which  was 
one  of  the  evidences  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  Merleville. 
But  they  were  entirely  persuaded  of  it  at  last,  and  promised 
to  become  so  learned,  that  Graeme  should  afterward  have 
nothing  to  teach  them.  About  the  little  ones,  the  elder  sis* 
ler^s  heart  was  quite  at  rest.    It  wqb  ixot  the  leaving  them 
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alone,  for  they  were  to  be  in  the  keeping  of  the  kind  friend, 
who  had  cared  for  them  all  their  lives. 

Graeme  never  ceased  to  remember  those  happy  drives 
with  her  father,  on  his  gentle  ministrations  to  the  sick  and 
sorrowful  of  his  flock,  in  those  days.  She  never  thought  of 
the  cottage  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  but  she  seemed  to  see  tho 
suffering  face  of  the  widow  Lovejoy,  and  her  father's  voice 
repeating; 

"  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present  help  in 
trouble/*      Long  afterwards,  when  the  laughter    of   Httle 
children  rose  where  the  widow's  groans  had  risen,  Graeme 
could  shut  her  eyes  and  see  again  the  suffering  fact5— the 
dooryard  flowers,  the  gleaming  of  the  sunlight  on  the  pond. 
— ^the  veiy  shadows  of  the  maples  on  the  grass.    Then  it  was 
her  sorrowful  dehght  to  recall  those  happy  hours  of  quiet 
converse,  the  half  sad,  half  joyful  memories  which  her  fathe 
loved  to  dwell  upon — the  firm  and  entire  trust  for  the  future 
of  which  his  words  assured  her. 

Afterwards  it  came  to  her,  that  through  all  this  pleasant 
time,  her  father  was  looking  at  a  possibility  to  which  her  eyes 
were  shut  lie  had  spoke  of  her  mother  as  he  had  seldom 
spoken  even  to  Graeme,  of  the  early  days  of  their  married 
life — of  all  she  had  been  to  him,  of  all  she  had  helped  him 
to  be  and  to  do.     And  more  than  once  he  said, 

"  You  are  like  your  mother,  Graeme,  in  some  things,  but 
you  haviB  not  her  hopeful  nature.  You  must  be  more  hope- 
ful and  courageous,  my  child." 

He  spoke  of  Marian,  Graeme  remembered  afterward. 
Not  as  one  speaks  of  the  dead-— of  those  who  are  hidden 
from  the  sight,  but  as  of  one  near  at  hand,  whom  he  was' 
sure  to  meet  again.  "  Of  the  lads  far  away,  he  always  spoke 
as  "your  brothers,  Graeme."  He  spoke  hopefully,  but  a 
little  anxiously,  too. 

"For  many  a  gallant  bark  goes  down  when  its  voyage  is 
well  nigh  over  ;  and  there  is  but  one  safe  place  of  anchorage, 
and  I  know  not  whether  they  have  all  found  it  yet.  Not 
that  I  am  afraid  of  them.    I  believe  it  vrill  b^  -^^Vi  m>iJcLHiDkKax 
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at  last  But  in  all  the  changes  that  may  be  before  you,  jon 
will  have  need  of  patience.  You  must  be  patient  with  jour 
brothers,  Graeme  ;  and  be  faithful  to  them,  love,  and  never 
let  them  wander  unchecked  from  what  is  right,  for  your 
mother's  sake  and  mine." 

He  spoke  of  their  leaving  home,  and  Yory  thankfully  of 
the  blessings  that  had  followed  them  since  then  ;  of  the  kind- 
ness of  the  x>coplc,  and  his  love  to  thom  ;  and  of  the  health 
find  happiness  of  all  the  bairns,  ''of  whom  one  has  got  home 
before  mo,  safely  and  soon."  • 

"  We  might  have  come  hero,  love,  had  your  mother  lived. 
And  yet,  I  do  not  know.  The  ties  of  homo  and  country  are 
strong,  and  there  was  much  to  keep  us  there.  Her  departure 
made  all  the  rest  easy  for  me,  and  I  am  quite  convinced  our 
coming  was  for  the  best  There  is  only  one  thing  that  I 
have  wished,  and  I  know  it  is  a  vain  thing."  He  paused  a 
moment 

"  Of  late  I  have  sometimes  thought — I  mean  the  thought 
has  sometimes  come  to  mo  unbidden — that  I  would  like  to 
rest  beside  her  at  last  But  it  is  only  a  fancy.  I  know  it 
will  make  no  difference  in  the  end." 

If  Graeme  grew  pale  and  trembled  as  she  listened,  it  was 
with  no  dread  that  she  coidd  name.  If  it  was  forced  upon 
her  that  the  time  must  come  when  her  father  must  leave 
them,  it  lay  in  her  thoughts,  far  away.  She  saw  his  grave 
dimly  as  a  place  of  rest,  when  the  labors  of  a  long  life  should 
bo  ended  ;  she  had  no  thought  of  change,  or  separation,  or 
of  the  blank  that  such  a  blessed  departure  must  leave.  The 
peace  which  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind  had  its  influ- 
ence on  hers,  and  she  "  fearea*  no  eviL" 

Afterwards,  when  the  thought  of  this  time  and  of  these 
words  came  back  she  chid  herself  with  impatience,  and  a 
strange  wonder,  that  she  should  not  have  seen  and  under- 
stood all  that  was  in  his  thought — forgetting  in  her  first 
agony  how  much  better  was  the  blessed  repose  of  these 
moments,  than  the  knowledge  of  her  coming  sorrow  could 
bave  made  therrL 
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They  all  passed  tho  rides  and  visits  and  the  haj^py  talks 
together.  Tho  preparations  for  the  journey  wore  all  mada 
The  good-byes  were  said  to  aU  except  to  Mrs.  Snow  and 
Emily.  The  last  night  was  come,  and  Graeme  went  round 
just  as  she  always  did,  to  close  the  doors  and  windows  before 
she  went  to  bed.  She  was  tired,  but  not  too  tired  to  linger 
a  Uttle  while  at  the  window,  looking  out  upon  the  scene,  now 
BO  familiar  and  so  dear.  Tlie  shadows  of  the  elms  lay  dark 
on  the  lawn,  but  the  moonlight  gleamed  bright  on  the  pond, 
and  on  the  white  houses  of  the  village,  and  on  the  white 
stones  in  tho  graveyard,  grown  precious  to  them  aU  as 
Menie*s  resting-pkce.  How  peaceful  it  looked!  Graeme 
thought  of  her  sister's  last  days,  and  joyful  hope,  and 
wondered  which  of  them  all  should  first  be  called  to  He  down 
by  Menie's  sida  She  thought  of  the  grave  far  away  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sea,  where  they  had  laid  her  mother  with 
her  baby  on  her  breast ;  but  her  thoughts  were  not  all 
sorrowful  She  thought  of  the  many  happy  days  that  had 
come  to  them  since  the  time  that  earth  had  been  left  dark  and 
desolate  by  their  mother's  death,  and  realized  for  the  moment 
how  true  it  was,  as  her  father  had  said  to  her,  that  God 
suffers  no  sorrow  to  fall  on  those  who  wait  on  Him,  for 
which  He  does  not  also  provide  a  balm. 

"  I  will  trust  and  not  bo  afraid,"  she  murmiured. 

She  thought  of  her  brothers,  and  of  tho  happy  meeting 
that  lay  before  them,  but  beyond  their  pleasant  holiday  she 
did  not  try  to  look  ;  but  mused  on  till  her  musings  lost  them- 
selves in  slumber,  and  changed  to  dreams. 

At  least,  she  always  thought  she  must  have  fallen  asleep, 
and  that  it  was  the  sudden  calling  of  her  name,  that  awak- 
ened her  with  a  start.  She  did  not  hoar  it  when  she  listened 
for  it  again.  She  did  not  think  of  Rosie  or  Will,  but  went 
straight  to  her  father's  room.  Through  the  hau  open  door, 
she  saw  that  the  bed  was  undisturbed,  and  that  her  father 
sat  in  tho  arm-chair  by  the  window.  The  lamp  burned 
dimly  on  the  table  beside  liim,  and  on  the  floor  lay  an  open 
boolf,  OS  it  liad  fallen  from  his  hand.     The  moon.l\^\ii  ^csvi<Ri 
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on  his  silver  hair,  and  on  his  tranqnil  face.  There  was  a 
smile  on  his  lips,  and  his  eyes  were  dosed,  as  if  in  sleep  ;  bnt 
even  before  she  touched  his  cold  hand,  Graeme  knew  that 
from  that  sleep  her  father  would  never  waken  more. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

IT  was  a  very  changed  life  that  opened  before  the  baima 
when  Arthur  took  them  home  with  him  to  Montreal  A 
very  dismal  change  it  seemed  to  them  all,  on  the  first  morn- 
ing when  their  brothers  left  them  alone.  *Home !  Could  it 
ever  seem  like  home  to  them  ?  Think  of  the  dwellers  among 
the  breezy  hills  of  Merleville  shut  up  in  a  narrow  brick 
house  in  a  close  city  street  Graeme  had  said  that  if  they 
could  all  keep  together,  it  did  not  so  much  matter  how  or 
where  ;  btlt  her  courage  almost  failed  as  she  turned  to  look 
out  of  the  window  that  first  morning. 

Before  her  lay  a  confined,  untidy  yard,  which  they  were  to 
share  with  these  neighbors  ;  and  beyond  that^  as  far  as  could 
be  seen,  lay  only  roo&  and  chimneys.  From  the  room  above 
the  view  was  the  same,  only  the  roofs  and  chimneys  stretched 
farther  away,  and  here  and  there  between  them  showed  the 
dusty  bough  of  a  maple  or  elm,  or  the  ragged  top  of  a  Lom- 
bardy  poplar,  and,  in  the  distance,  when  the  sun  shone,  lay 
a  bright  streak,  which  they  came  at  last  to  know  as  Harry's 
grand  river.  On  the  other  side,  toward  the  street,  the  window 
looked  out  on  a  brick  wall,  over  which  hung  great  willow-boughs 
shading  half  the  street  The  brick  wall  and  the  willows  }?ere 
better  than  the  roofs  and  chimney-tops,  Bosie  thought ;  but 
it  was  a  dreary  sort  of  bettemesa  From  Graeme's  room 
above  were  seen  still  the  wall  and  the  willows,  but  over  the 
wall  and  between  the  willows  was  got  a  glimpse  of  a  garden — 
a  very  pretty  garden.  It  was  only  a  glimpse — a  small  part 
of  a  circular  bit  of  green  grass  before  the  door  of  a  hand- 
some house,  and  around  this,  and  under  the  windows,  flo^^xA 
ftnd  ahrobs  a'  «inoas  kinds.    There  was  a  cox^&fiXH^\«i:^  ^ 
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one  end,  but  of  that  they  saw  nothing  but  a  blinding  glare 
when  the  sun  shone  on  it — many  panes  of  glass  when  the 
Bun  was  gone.  The  garden  seemed  to  extend  behind  the 
house  ;  but  they  could  only  see  a  smooth  gravel  walk  with 
an  edge  of  green.  Clumps  of  evergreens  and  horseKshestnuta 
hid  all  the  rest.  But  even  these  were  very  beautiful ;  and 
this  glimpse  of  a  rich  man's  garden,  fi-om  an  upper  window, 
was  the  redeeming  feature  in  their  new  home. 

For  it  was  summer — ^the  very  prime  of  summer-time — and 
except  for  that  httle  glimpse  of  garden,  and  the  dusty  maple 
boughs,  and  the  ragged  tops  of  the  poplars,  it  might  just  as 
well  have  been  winter.  There  was  nothing  to  remind  them 
of  summer,  but  the  air  hanging  over  them  hot  and  dose,  or 
sweeping  in  sudden  dust-laden  gusts  down  the  narrow  street 
Yes  ;  there  was  the  long  streak  of  blue,  which  Harry  called 
the  river,  seen  from  the  upper  window ;  but  it  was  only 
visible  in  sunny  days,  at  least  it  only  gleamed  and  sparkled 
then ;  it  was  but  a  dim,  grey  hne  at  other  timea 

How  changed  their  life  was  ;  how  they  drooped  and  pined 
for  the  sights  and  sounds  and  friends  of  Merleville. 

"  If  there  were  but  a  green  field  in  sight,  or  a  single  hill/* 
said  Eosie  ;  but  she  always  added,  "  how  nice  it  is  to  have 
the  willow  trees  and  the  sight  of  the  garden." 

For  Rose  was  by  no  means  sure  that  their  longing  for 
green  fields  and  hills  and  woods  was  not  wrong.  It  seemed 
like  ingratitude  to  Arthur,  this  pining  for  the  country  and 
their  old  home,  and  these  young  girls  ^om  the  very  first 
made  a  firm  stand  against  the  homesickness  that  came  upon 
them.  Not  that  homesickness  is  a  sickness  that  can  be  cured 
by  struggling  against  it ;  but  they  tiied  hard  to  keep  the 
knowledge  of  it  from  their  brothers.  Whatever  happened 
during  the  long  days,  they  had  a  pleasant  breakfast*hour  and 
a  pleasant  evening  together.  They  seldom  saw  their  brothers 
at  other  times  during  the  first  few  months.  Harry's  hours 
were  long,  and  Arthur's  business  was  increasing  so  as  to 
leqaire  dose  attention.  This  was  a  matter  of  much  rejoicing 
to  Qraeme,  who  did  not  kno^r  tliOil  ^  kcV^xif  ^Vs^iaxneas  wa^ 
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not  strictly  professional — that  it  was  business  wearisome 
enough,  and  sometimes  bringing  in  but  little,  but  absolutely 
necessary  for  that  httle's  sake. 

Graeme  and  Eosie  were  at  home  alone,  and  they  found  the 
days  long  and  tedious  often,  though  they  conscientiously 
stroye  to  look  at  all  things  from  their  best  and  brightest  side. 
For  a  while  they  were  too  busy — too  anxious  for  the  success 
of  their  domestic  plans,  to  have  time  for  homesickness.  But 
when  the  first  arrangements  wcro  made — when  the  taste  and 
skill  of  Graeme,  and  the  inexhaustible  strength  of  their  new 
maid,  Nelly  Anderson,  had  changed  the  dingy  house  into  as 
bright  and  pleasant  a  place  as  might  well  be  in  a  city 
street^  then  came  the  long  days  and  the  wearines&  Then 
came  upon  Graeme  that  which  Janet  had  predicted,  when 
she  so  earnestly  set  her  face  against  their  going  away  from 
MerlcTille  till  the  simimer  was  over.  Her  fictitious  strength 
£ailed  her.  The  reaction  from  all  ihe  exertion  and  excite- 
ment of  the  winter  and  spring  came  upon  her  now,  and  she 
was  utterly  prostrate.  She  did  not  give  up  willingly.  In- 
deed, she  had  no  patience  with  herself  in  the  miserable 
state  into  which  she  had  fallen.  She  was  ashamed  and 
alarmed  at  her  disinclination  to  exert  herself — at  her  indif- 
ference to  everything ;  but  the  exertion  she  made  to  over- 
come the  evil  only  aggravated  it,  and  soon  was  quite  beyond 
her  power.  Her  days  were  passed  in  utter  helplessness  on 
the  sofa.  She  either  denied  herself  to  their  few  visitors,  or 
left  them  to  be  entertained  by  Hose.  All  her  strength  and 
spirits  were  needed  for  the  evening  when  her  brothers  were 
at  home. 

Some  attention  to  household  afifturs  was  absolutely  neoe» 
sary,  even  when  the  time  came,  that  for  want  of  something 
else  to  do  NeUy  nodded  for  hours  in  the  long  afternoons 
over  the  knitting  of  a  stocking.  For  though  Nelly  could  do 
whatever  could  be  accompUshed  by  main  strength,  the  skill 
nocessary  for  the  arrangement  of  the  nicer  matters  of  their 
little  household  was  not  in  her,  and  Graeme  was  never  laft 
quite  at  rest  as  to  the  progress  of  evente  m  \i€r  ^oxc^oxisw 
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It  was  a  very  fortunate  chance  that  had  cast  her  lot  with 
theirs  soon  after  their  arrival,  Graeme  knew  and  acknowl- 
edged ;  but  after  the  handiness  and  immaculate  neatness  of 
Hannah  Lovejoy,  it  was  tiresome  to  have  nothing  to  fall 
back  upon  but  the  help  of  the  untaught  Nelly.  Her  willing 
ness  and  kind-heartedness  made  her,  in  many  respeetfl^  io- 
/aluable  to  them  ;  but  her  field  of  action  had  hitherto  been 
a  turnip-field,  or  a  field  in  which  cows  were  kept ;  and  though 
she  was,  by  her  own  account,  "  just  wonderfu*  at  the  making 
of  butter,"  she  had  not  much  skill  at  anything  else.  If  it 
would  have  brought  color  to  the  cheek,  or  elasticity  to  the 
step  of  her  young  mistress,  Nelly  would  gladly  have  carried 
ner  every  morning  in  her  arms  to  the  top  of  the  mountain ; 
but  nothing  would  have  induced  her,  during  these  first  days,  to 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  breakfast  or  dinner  without 
Graeme's  special  overlooking.  She  would  walk  miles  to  do 
her  a  kindness ;  but  she  could  not  step  lightly  or  speak 
softly,  or  shut  the  door  without  a  bang,  and  often  caused  her 
torture  when  doing  her  very  best  to  help  or  cheer  her. 

But  whatever  happened  through  the  day,  for  the  evening 
Graeme  exerted  herself  to  seem  well  and  cheerful.  It  was 
easy  enough  to  do  when  Harry  was  at  home,  or  when  Arthur 
was  not  too  busy  to  read  to  them.  Then  she  could  stiU 
have  the  arm-chair  or  the  sofa,  and  hear,  or  not  hear,  as  the 
case  might  be.  But  when  any  effort  was  necessary — when 
she  must  interest  herself,  or  seem  to  interest  herself  in  her 
work,  or  when  Arthur  brought  any  one  home  with  him, 
making  it  necessary  for  Graeme  to  be  hospitable  and  con* 
versational,  then  it  was  very  bad  indeed.  She  might  get 
through  very  well  at  the  time  with  it  all,  but  a  miserable 
night  was  sure  to  follow,  and  she  could  only  toss  about 
through  the  slow  hours  exhausted  yet  sleepless. 

Oh,  how  miserable  some  of  these  sultry  August  nights 
were,  when  she  lay  helpless,  her  sick  fancy  changing  into 
dear  familiar  sounds  the  hum  that  rose  from  the  city  be- 
neath.    Now  it  was  the  swift  spring-time  rush  of  Carson's 
bix?oJ£^  now  the  gentle  ripple  of  the  waters  of  the  pond 
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breaking  on  the  white  pebbles  of  the  beach.  The  ^vind 
among  the  willow-bonghs  whispered  to  her  of  the  pine  grove 
and  the  garden  at  home,  till  her  heart  grew  sick  with  long- 
ing to  see  them  again.  It  was  always  the  same.  If  the  bit- 
ter sorrow  that  bereavement  had  brought  made  any  part  of 
what  she  suffered  now  ;  if  the  void  which  death  had  made 
deepened  the  loneliness  of  this  dreary  time,  she  did  not  know 
it.  All  this  weariness  of  body  and  sinking  of  heart  might 
have  come  though  she  had  never  left  Merleville,  but  it  did 
not  seem  so  to  her.  It  was  always  of  Iiome  she  thought. 
She  rose  up  and  lay  down  with  longing  for^it  fresh  and  sore. 
She  started  from  troubled  slumber  to  break  into  passionate 
weeping  when  there  was  no  one  to  see  her.  She  struggled 
against  the  misery  that  lay  so  heavily  upon  her,  but  not  sue* 
cessfuHy.    Health  and  courage  failed. 

Of  course,  this  state  of  things  could  not  continue  long. 
They  must  get  either  better  or  worse,  Graeme  thought,  and 
worse  it  waa  Arthur  and  Horry  coming  home  earher  than 
usual  found  her  as  she  had  never  allowed  them  to  find  her 
before,  lying  listlessly,  almost  helplessly  on  the  so^  Her 
utmost  effort  to  appear  well  and  cheerful  at  the  sight  of  them 
failed  this  once.  She  rose  slowly  and  leaned  back  again 
almost  immediately,  closing  her  eyes  with  a  sigh. 

"  Graeme !  '*  exclaimed  Harry,  "  what  ails  you  I  Such  a 
face  I    Look  here,  I  have  something  for  you.     Guess  what." 

"  A  letter,"  said  Rose.     "  Oh  I  Graeme  look ! " 

But  Graeme  was  past  looking  by  this  time.  Her  brothers 
were  startled  and  tried  to  raise  her. 

"Don't  Arthur,"  said  Rose  ;  "let  her  lie  down.  She  will 
be  better  in  a  Httle.     Harry  get  some  water." 

Poor,  wee  Rosie  I  Her  hands  trembled  among  the  fiusten- 
ings  of  Graeme's  dress,  but  she  knew  well  what  to  do. 

"  You  don't  mean  that  she  has  been  like  this  before  ?  "  said 
Arthur,  in  alarm. 

*'  Yes ;  once  or  twice.  She  is  tired,  she  says.  She  will 
Boon  be  better,  now." 

In  a  minute  Graeme  opened  her  eyes,  and  ^\»  tjc^,    ^  '^roa 
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aolhxng,  iLe  fud,  uiii  Aniiar  was  not  to  be  firi^tened;  but 
IhoKOGghlj  frigtu^iLcd  Ar^nr  wis^  *zLd  in  m  little  whfle 
Gvaeme  fcan  i  berseli  plj«:«id  12.  tlie  doctor's  lujids.  It  wms 
ft  ^ery  kind,  pLeasiULfi  iiue  tra;  beat  OTer  her,  bat  it  wms  ft 
glftTe  fjkce  toOy  &t  the  moment.  When  Gneme  repeated  her 
Mraraixe  that  ihe  wjbs  not  ill,  bus  oolj  overcome  with  the 
keat  and  weariness ;  he  said  these  had  something  to  do  with 
it»  doobtlessy  and  spoke  cheerfolly  aboat  her  soon  being  well 
again ;  and  Arthnr  s  £ace  qmte  brighcened,  as  he  left  the  room 
with  him.  Cose  followed  them,  and  when  her  brother's  hand 
on  the  door,  Trhispered, 

flease  Arthur,  may  I  saj  something  to  the  doctor  f  I  think 
4  is  ptftlj  became  Graeme  is  homesick.** 

*'  Homesick?'*  repeated  the  doctor  and  Arthor  in  a  breath. 

'' Perhaps  not  homesick  exacUr,*'  said  Rose;  eageriy  ad- 
dressing  her  brother.  *'  She  woold  not  go  back  again  you 
know;  bat  everything  is  so  different — no  garden,  no  hills, 
so  pond.  And  oh !  Arthor,  don't  be  vexed,  bat  we  have  no 
Janet  nor  anything  here.*' 

Bosie  mode  a  brave  stand  against  the  tears  and  sobs  that 
were  rising  in  spite  of  her,  but  she  was  fain  to  hide  her  face 
on  her  brother's  arm  as  he  drew  her  towards  him,  and  sat 
down  on  the  sofa.     The  doctor  sat  down,  too. 

**  Why,  Bosie  I  My  poor,  wee  Bosie  !  what  has  happened 
to  my  merry  little  sister  ?  " 

*'  I  thought  the  doctor  ought  to  know,  and  you  must  not 
(ell  Graeme.     8be  docs  not  think  that  I  know."  i 

**  Know  what  ?  "  asked  Arthur. 

''  That  she  is  so  sad,  and  that  the  time  seems  long.  But  I 
have  watched  her,  and  I  know.** 

**  Well,  I  fear  it  is  not  a  case  for  you  doctor,"  said  Arthor, 
anxiously. 

But  the  doctor  thought  differently.  There  was  more  the 
matter  with  Graeme  than  her  sister  knew,  though  the  home- 
sickness  may  have  something  to  do  with  it;   and   then  he 
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^  Her  strengih  must  have  been  severely  tried  to  bring  her 
to  this  state  of  weaknes&" 

Arthur  hesitated  a  moment 

"  There  was  long  iUness  in  the  family — and  then  death — 
my  sister's  firsts  and  then  my  father's.  And  then  I  brought 
the  rest  here." 

It  was  not  easy  for  Arthur  to  say  all  this.  In  a  little  he 
added  with  an  effort^ 

**  I  fear  I  have  not  done  well  in  bringing  them.  But  they 
wished  to  come,  and  I  cotdd  not  leave  them." 

"  You  did  right,  I  have  no  doubt^"  said  the  doctor.  "  Your 
fidster  might  have  been  ill  anywhere.  She  might  have  been 
worse  without  a  change.  The  thing  is  to  make  her  well  again 
— ^which,  I  trust,  we  can  soon  do— with  the  help  of  Miss 
Bosie,  who  will  make  a  patient  and  cheerful  nurse,  I  am 
sure." 

"  Yes,"  said  Eose,  gravely.     "  I  will  try." 

Arthur  said  something  about  taking  them  to  the  coimtry, 
out  of  the  dust  and  heat  of  the  town. 

"  Yes  ; "  said  the  doctor.  "  The  heat  is  bad.  But  it  will 
not  last  long  now,  and  on  the  whole,  I  think  she  is  better 
where  she  is,  at  present  There  is  no  danger.  She  will  soon 
be  as  well  as  usual,  I  think." 

But  it  was  not  very  soon.  Indeed,  it  was  a  long  time  before 
Oraeme  was  as  well  as  usual ;  not  until  the  leaves  on  the 
willows  had  grown  withered  and  grey,  and  the  summer  had 
quite  gone.  Not  until  kind  Doctor  McCulloch  had  come 
almost  daily  for  many  weeks — long  enough  for  him  to  become 
much  interested  in  both  patient  and  nurse. 

A  wonderful  nurse  Eose  proved  herself  to.  At  first  some- 
thing was  said  about  introducing  a  more  experienced  person 
into  Graeme's  chamber,  but  both  Eose  and  Nelly  Anderson 
objected  so  decidedly  to  this,  and  aided  and  abetted  one  an- 
other so  successfully  in  their  opposition  to  it^  that  the  design 
was  given  up  on  condition  that  Eosie  kept  well  and  cheerful 
to  prove  her  daim  to  the  title  of  nurse.    She  kept  checifu^ 
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but  sho  gi'cw  t:Ul  and  thin,  and  a  great  deal  too  quiet  to  be 
like  herself,  her  brothers  thought ;  so  whatever  was  forgotten 
or  neglected  diiring  the  day,  Rosie  must  go  out  with  one  of 
them  for  a  loi:  j  walk  while  the  other  staid  with  Graeme,  aud 
by  this  means  the  health  and  spirits  of  the  anxious  little  lady 
were  kept  fi*om  failing  altogether.  For  indeed  the  long  days 
and  nights  might  well  be  trying  to  the  child,  who  had  never 
needed  to  think  twice  about  her  own  comfort  all  her  life,  and 
who  was  now  quite  too  acutely  sensible,  how  much  the  com- 
fort of  all  the  rest  depended  upon  her.  But  she  bore  the 
trial  weU,  and  indeed  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was 
quite  as  x^loasaut  to  be  made  useful,  to  be  trusted  and  con- 
sulted, and  depended  upon,  as  to  be  petted  and  played  with 
by  her  brothers  She  qiute  Hked  the  sense  of  responsibility, 
especially  when  Graeme  b^;an  to  get  well  again,  and  though 
she  got  tired  very  often,  and  grew  pale  now  and  then,  they  all 
Agreed  af  tei-ward  that  this  time  did  Rose  no  harm,  but  a  great 
deal  of  good. 

As  for  Nolly  Anderson,  circumstances  certainly  developed 
her  powers  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner — ^not  as  a  nurse, 
however.  Her  efforts  in  that  line  were  confined  to  rambling 
excursions  about  the  sick-room  in  her  stocking-feet,  and  to 
earnest  entreaties  to  Graeme  not  to  lose  heart  But  in  the 
way  of  dinners  and  breakfasts,  she  excited  the  astonishment 
of  the  household,  and  her  own  most  of  all.  When  Arthur 
had  percmptonly  forbidden  that  any  reference  should  be 
made  to  Graeme  in  household  matters,  Nelly  had  helplessly 
betaken  herself  to  Rose,  and  Rose  had  as  helplessly  betaken 
herself  to  "Catherine  Beecher."  Nothing  short  of  the  state 
of  absolute  despair  in  which  she  found  herself  would  have 
induced  Nelly  to  put  faith  in  a  "  printed  book,"  in  any  mat- 
ter where  £he  labor  of  her  hands  was  concemo:!.  But  her 
accomplishments  as  a  cook  did  not  extend  the  making  of 
"  porridge"  or  the  "  choppin*  of  potatoes,"  and  more  was  re- 
quired. So  with  fear  and  trembling,  Rose  and  she  "laid 
their  heads  together,"  over  that  invaluable  guide  to  inexp^ 
tienood  iioosekeepers,  and  the  xesvilt  ^aa  ^xxcAi^^'a— indeed 
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acrica  of  successes.  For  emboldened  by  the  favorable  recep- 
tion of  their  eflforts,  Nelly  went  on  and  prospered  ;  and  liose, 
content  that  she  should  have  all  the  honor  of  success,  per- 
mitted her  to  have  all  the  responsibihty  also. 

Almost  every  morning  Rose  hod  a  walk,  either  with  Harry 
to  his  office  or  with  Will,  to  the  school,  while  Arthur  staid 
with  Graeme.  The  walk  was  generally  quick  enough  to  bring 
a  bright  color  to  her  cheeks,  and  it  was  always  a  merry  time 
if  Hfiury  was  with  her,  and  then  she  was  ready  for  her  long 
day  at  home  She  sometimes  lingered  on  the  way  bock.  On 
the  broad  shady  pavements  of  the  streets  she  used  to  choose^ 
when  she  was  alone,  she  made  many  a  pause  to  watch  the 
little  children  at  their  play.  She  used  to  linger,  too,  wbei^ 
ever  the  ugly  brick  walls  had  been  replaced  by  the  pretty 
iron  railings,  with  which  every  good  rich  man  will  surround 
his  gardens,  in  order  that  they  who  have  no  gardens  of  their 
own  may  have  a  chance  to  see  something  beautiful  too.  And 
whenever  she  came  to  an  open  gate,  the  pause  was  long. 
She  was  in  danger  then  of  forgetting  her  womanliness  and 
her  gravity,  and  of  exclaiming  like  a  httle  girl,  and  sometimes 
she  forgot  herself  so  far  as  to  let  her  feet  advance  &rther  up 
the  gravel  walk  than  in  her  sober  moments  she  would  have 
considered  advisable. 

One  bright  morning,  as  she  returned  home,  she  found  her* 
Helf  standing  before  the  large  house  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street.  For  the  first  time  she  found  the  large  gate  wide 
open.  There  was  no  one  in  sight,  and  taking  two  steps  for* 
ward,  Hose  saw  more  of  the  pretty  garden  within  than  she 
bad  ever  seen  before.  She  had  often  been  tempted  to  walk 
round  the  smooth  broad  walks  of^  other  gardens,  but  second 
thoughts  had  always  prevented  her.  This  time  she  did  not 
wait  for  second  thoughts,  but  dehberately  determined  to  walk 
round  the  carriage  way  without  leave  asked  or  given. 

The  garden  belonged  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  a  great  man — at 
least  a  great  merchant  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  One  of 
Hose's  amusements  during  the  time  she  was  confined  in  her 
mster^s  sick  room  was  to  watch  tl[xe  CQIxm^^  ^sA^yk^^ 
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his  onlj  child,  a  girl  only  a  little  older  than  Rose  herseUL 
Sometimes  she  was  in  a  little  pony  carriage,  which  she  drove 
herself ;  sometimes  she  was  in  a  laige  carriage  driven  by  a 
grave-looking  coachman  with  a  very  glossy  hat  and  vety  white 
Cloves.  Eosie  used  to  envy  her  a  little  when  she  saw  her 
walking  about  in  the  garden  gathering  the  flowers  at  her  own 
wilL 
9  ^How  happy  she  must  be  I"  she  thought  now,  as  she  stood 
gazing  about  her.  ''  If  she  is  a  nice  yoxmg  lady,  as  I  am 
almost  sure  she  is,  she  would  rather  that  I  enjoyed  her  flow* 
era  than  not  At  any  rate  I  am  going  to  walk  round  just 
onoe — and  then  go." 

But  it  was  not  an  eacfy  matter  to  get  round  the  drda  It 
was  not  a  very  large  one,  but  there  were  flowers  all  round  it^ 
and  Bosie  passed  slowly  on  lost  in  wonder  and  delight,  as 
flome  strange  blossom  presented  itselL  It  took  a  long  time 
to  pass  quite  round,  and  before  this  was  accomplished,  her 
footsteps  were  arrested  by  a  splendid  cardinal  flower,  that 
grew  within  the  shadow  of  the  wall  It  was  not  quite  a 
stranger.  She  had  gathered  a  species  of  it  often  in  the  low 
banks  of  the  pond  ;  and  as  she  bent  over  it  with  delight^  a 
voioe  startled  her — 

''  You  should  have  seen  it  a  while  ago.  It  is  past  its  best 
now." 

Bose  turning  saw  the  gardener,  and  hastily  stammering  an 
excuse,  prepared  to  go.  But  he  did  not  seem  to  understand 
that  she  was  an  intruder. 

'<  If  you  11  come  round  this  way  1 11  show  you  flowers  that 
are  worth  looking  at,"  said  he. 

"He  thinks  I  am  a  visitor,"  said  Bose  to  hersell  "I'm 
sure  I  admire  his  flowers  as  much  as  any  of  them  can  do. 
It  won't  trouble  him  much  to  show  them  to  me,  and  1 11  just 
go  with  him." 

So  picking  up  her  bonnet  that  had  fallen  on  the  wcdk,  she 

followed  him,  a  little  frightened  at  her  own  boldness,  but 

mrf  mocfa  elata    She  did  not  think  the  garden  grew  pret- 

Oertm  tbey  went  OBf  and  her  oonductoi  \l^xms^  \i<»  igiuBt  a 
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great  many  pretty  squares  and  circles  without  giving  her  time 
to  admire  them.  He  stopped  at  last  before  a  long,  narrow 
bed,  where  the  flowers  were  growing  without  regard  to  rego- 
larity  as  to  arrangement ;  but  oh !  such  coloring !  such  depth 
and  richness !  What  verbenas  and  heliotropes ! — ^what  pui> 
pies — crimsons — scarlets!  Bose  could  only  gaze  and  won*' 
der  aad  exclaim,  while  her  friend  listened,  and  was  evidently 
well  pleased  with  her  dehght  [ 

At  last  it  was  time  to  go,  and  Eose  sighed  as  she  said  it 
But  she  thanked  him  with  sparkling  eyes  for  his  kindness, 
and  added  deprecatingly — 

''  I  am  not  a  visitor  here.  I  saw  the  gate  open  and  oame 
in.    I  couldn't  help  it" 

It  was  a  small  matter  to  her  new  friend  whether  she  were 
a  visitor  at  the  great  house  or  not. 

^  You  ken  a  flower  when  you  see  it,"  said  he,  "  and  that's 
more  than  can  be  said  of  some  of  the  visitors  here." 

He  led  the  way  round  the  garden  tQl  they  came  to  a  sum- 
mer-house covered  with  a  flowering  vine,  which  was  like  noth- 
ing ever  Bose  had  seen  before. 

"  It  was  just  like  what  a  bower  ought  to  be,"  she  told 
Oraeme,  afterwards.  "  It  was  just  hke  a  lady's  bower  in  a 
book." 

There  was  a  Httle  mound  before  it,  upon  which  and  in  the 
borders  dose  by  grew  a  great  many  flowers.  Not  rare  flow- 
ers, such  as  she  had  just  been  admiring;  but  flowers  sweet 
and  common,  pansies  and  thyme,  sweet  peas  and  mignonetta 
It  was  Miss  Elphinstone's  own  bower,  the  gardener  said,  and 
these  were  her  favorite  flowers.  Bose  bent  over  a  pale  little 
blossom  near  the  path — 

**  What  is  this?"  asked  she  ;  and  then  she  was  sorry,  feaiv 
ing  to  have  it  spoiled  by  some  long  xmpronounceable  name. 

"Surely  you  have  seen  that — and  you  from  Scotland? 
That's  a  gowan." 

"A  gowan  1"  She  was  on  her  knees  beside  it  in  a  moment 
"  Is  it  the  real  gowan,  '  that  gHnts  on  bank  and  brae '  ?  No; 
I  never  saw  one ;  at  least  I  don't  xemeixibei,    l^^c^  ck^  ^ 
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child  when  I  came  away.  Oli !  how  Graeme  would  like  to 
see  them.  And  I  must  tell  Janet  A  real  gowan !  '  Wee, 
modest)  crimson-tipped  flower* — ^you  mind  ?  And  here  is  a 
white  one,  *With  silver  crest  and  golden  eye.'  Oh!  if 
Graeme  could  only  see  them !  Give  me  just  one  for  mj 
lister  who  is  ill.  She  has  gathered  them  on  the  braes  at 
loma" 

"  Ahem  I  I  don't  know,"  said  her  friend,  in  a  changed  voice. 
"These  are  Miss  Elphinstone's  own  flower&  I  wouldna 
just  like  to  meddle  with  them.  But  you  can  ask  her  your* 
sol£" 

Bose  turned.  The  pretty  young  lady  of  the  pony-carri- 
age, was  standing  beside  her.  Eose's  confusion  was  too 
deep  for  words.  She  felt  for  a  minute  as  though  she  must 
run  away,  but  thought  better  of  it,  and  murmured  something 
about  the  flowers  being  so  beautiful,  and  about  not  wishing 
to  intrude.  The  young  lady's  answer  was  to  stoop  down 
and  gather  a  handful  of  flowers,  gowans,  sweet  peas,  violets 
and  mignonette.  When  she  gave  them  into  Eose's  hand  she 
asked, 

"  Is  your  sister  very  ill  ?  I  have  seen  the  doctor  going 
often  to  your  house." 

"  She  is  getting  better  now.  She  has  been  very  ilL  The 
doctor  says  she  will  soon  be  welL" 

''And  have  you  taken  care  of  her  all  the  time ?  Is  there  no 
one  else?" 

''I  have  taken  care  of  her,  Nelly  Anderson  and  I,  aU  the 
day,  anvi  our  brothers  are  home  at  night" 

''I  am  glad  she  is  getting  better.  Is  she  fond  of  flowers. 
Mr.  Stirling  is  thinking  I  haven't  arranged  mine  nicely,  but 
you  can  do  that  when  you  put  them  in  water,  you  know.*' 

"Oh!  thank  you.  They  are  beautifuL  Yes,  Graeme  is 
very  fond  of  flowers.  This  will  be  like  a  bit  of  siunmer  to 
her,  real  summer  in  the  country,  I  mean.  And  besides,  she 
has  gathered  gowans  on  the  braes  at  home." 

*'  I  am  a  Canadian,"  said  the  young  lady.  "  I  never  saw 
the  '  gowany  braes,'  but  I  shall  see  them  soon." 
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They  had  reached  the  gate  by  this  time. 

'*  Come  again,  soon.  Come  into  the  garden,  whenever  yon 
lik&  I  am  sure  Mr.  Stirling  will  like  to  show  you  his 
flowers,  you  are  so  fond  of  them.  I  think  a  few  of  his 
would  improve  your  bouquet" 

Mr.  Stirling  touched  his  hat  to  his  young  lady. 

''I  shall  be  proud  to  show  the  flowers  to  Miss  Bose,  and  I 
shall  have  the  honor  of  making  her  a  bouquet  soon."  The 
young  lady  laughed. 

"You  are  to  be  a  favorite.  Is  yoiir  name  Rose,"  added 
she,  lingering  by  the  gate. 

"  Yes,  Bose  EUioti  I  am  the  youngest.  "We  all  live  over 
there,  my  brothers,  and  Graeme  and  L  It  would  be  a 
dreary  place,  if  it  were  not  for  the  glimpse  we  get  of  your  gar- 
den. Look,  there  is  Nelly  looking  for  me.  I  am  afraid  I  have 
hindered  Arthur.    Thank  you  very  much,  and  good-bye." 

Bose  shyly  put  forth  her  hand.  The  young  lady  took  it  in 
both  hers,  and  drawing  her  within  the  gate  again,  kissed  her 
softly,  and  let  her  go. 

"  Stirling,"  said  she,  as  she  turned  toward  the  house, 
"  how  did  you  know  the  young  lady's  name  is  Rose  ?  is  she 
a  friend  of  yours?  Do  you  know  her?" 

"  I  know  her  face,  that  is  all.  I  have  seen  her  for  hours 
together,  looking  in  on  the  garden  from  that  upper  window. 
And  whiles  she  looks  through  the  gate.  I  heard  her  broth- 
ers  caUing  her  Rose.  She 's  a  bonny  lassie,  and  kens  a  flow- 
er when  she  sees  it." 

That  night,  Nelly  was  startled  into  a  momentary  forgetfot 
ness  of  her  thick  shoes,  and  her  good  manners,  and  came 
rushing  into  Graeme's  room,  where  they  were  all  sitting  after 
tea,  bearing  a  bouquet,  which  a  man,  "  maybe  a  gentleman," 
Nelly  seemed  in  doubt,  had  sent  in  with  his  compliments  to 
Miss  Rose  Elliott  A  bouquet !  it  would  have  won  the  prize 
at  any  floral  exhibition  in  the  land,  and  never  after  that, 
while  the  autumn  frosts  spared  them,  were  they  without  flow- 
ers. Even  when  the  autumn  beauties  hung  shrivelled  and 
black  on  their  stems,  and  afterwards,  when  the  snows  of 
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winter  lay  many  feet  aboTe  the  pretty  garden  beds,  many  a 
nupe  hot-house  blossom  brightened  the  little  parlor,  where 
by  that  time  Graeme  was  able  to  ajypear. 

"For,"  said  Mr.  StirHng,  to  the  admiring  Nelly,  "such 
werelCss  Elphinstonc's  directions  before  she  went  away, 
and  besides,  directions  or  no  directions,  the  flowers  are  well 
bestowed  on  folk  that  take  real  pleasure  in  their  beauty." 

The  autumn  and  winter  passed  pleasantly  away.  As 
Qraeme  grew  strong,  she  grew  content  The  children 
were  well  and  happy,  and  Arthur's  business  was  pros- 
pering in  a  wonderful  way,  and  all  anxiety  about  ways  and 
mean%  might  be  put  aside  for  the  present.  They  often 
heard  from  Norman,  and  from  their  friends  in  Merleville, 
and  Graeme  felt  that  with  so  much  to  make  her  thankful  and 
happy,  it  would  be  ungrateful  indeed  to  be  otherwise. 

In  the  spring,  they  removed  to  another  house.  It  was  in 
town,  but  compared  with  the  only  one  they  had  left^  it  seemed  to 
be  quite  in  the  country.  For  the  street  was  not  closely  built  up, 
and  it  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  httle  garden,  which  soon  be- 
came beautiful  under  the  transforming  hands  of  Eose  and 
bar  farothera  There  was  a  green  field  behind  the  house  too, 
and  the  beautiful  mountain  was  plainly  visible  from  it;  and 
half  an  hour's  walk  could  take  them  to  more  than  one  place, 
where  there  was  not  a  house  to  be  seen.  The  house  itself 
seemed  like  a  palace,  after  the  narrow  brick  one  they  had 
just  left  It  was  larger  than  they  needed,  Graeme  thought, 
and  the  rent  was  higher  than  they  could  well  afford,  but  the 
garden  was  enough  to  content  them  with  everything  elsa 
I{  was  a  source  of  health,  if  not  of  wealth,  to  them  all,  and 
a  never  failing  source  of  delight  besides.  Their  new  home 
was  quite  away  from  Mr.  Stirling's  end  of  town,  but  he  found 
time  to  come  and  look  at  their  garden  every  week  or  two,  and 
his  gifts  of  roots,  and  seeds,  and  good  advice  were  invalua* 
Ue. 

This  was  a  short  and  pleasant  sunmier  to  them  aH  It 
19  wonderful  how  much  pleasure  can  be  made  out  of  the 
qjoiet  every-day  duties  of  hfe,  by  young  and  happy  people  on 
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the  watch  for  pleasant  things.  To  Will  and  Bosie  everything 
was  delightful.  The  early  marketing  with  Nelly,  to  which 
Graeme  and  Arthur,  and  sometimes  even  Harry  was  be- 
guiled, never  lost  its  charm  for  them.  Harry  had  lived  in  town, 
long  enough,  to  permit  himself  to  be  a  little  scornful  of  the 
pleasure  which  the  rest  took,  in  wandering  up  and  down 
among  the  vegetables  and  Emits,  and  other  wares  in  the 
great  market,  and  made  himself  merry  over  Rosie's  penchant 
for  making  acquaintance  with  the  old  French  woman  and  lit- 
tle children  whom  they  mot  He  mystified  Rose  and  hef 
friends  by  his  free  interpretation  of  both  French  and  English, 
and  made  the  rest  merry  too  ;  so  it  was  generaUy  considered 
a  great  thing  when  he  could  be  induced  to  rise  early  enough 
to  go  with  them. 

Sometimes  they  went  in  the  early  boats  to  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  a  pleasure  to  be  scorned  by  none  on  lovely  sum- 
mer mornings  ;  and  they  would  retm*n  home  with  appetites 
ready  to  do  honor  to  the  efiforts  of  Nelly  and  Miss  Beecher. 
Sometimes  when  a  holiday  came,  it  was  spent  by  the  whole 
family,  Nelly  and  all,  at  Lachine  or  the  Back  River,  or  on 
iho  top  of  the  mountain.  All  this  may  seem  stupid  enough 
to  them  who  are  in  the  habit  of  searching  long,  and  going 
far  for  pleasure,  but  with  the  help  of  books  and  pencils,  and 
lively  conversation,  the  Elliotts  were  able  to  find  a  great  deal 
of  enjoyment  at  such  holiday  times. 

They  hod  pleasures  of  another  kind,  too.  Arthm^'s  tempo- 
rary connection  with  one  of  the  city  newspapers,  placed  at 
their  disposal  magazines,  and  a  new  book  now  and  then,  as 
well  as  tickets  for  lectures  and  concerts,  and  there  was 
seldom  a  treat  of  the  kind  but  was  highly  enjoyed  by  one  or 
other  of  them. 

They  had  not  many  acquaintances  at  this  time.  In  Janet's 
estimation,  the  averseness  of  Graeme  to  bring  herself  in  con- 
tact with  strangers,  had  been  a  serious  defect  in  her  charac- 
ter. It  was  easier  to  avoid  this  in  the  town  than  it  used  to 
bo  in  the  country,  Graeme  found.  Besides,  she  had  no 
longer  the  sense  of  parish  re^orndbilities  as  a  ministerV 
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daughter,  and  was  inclined  for  qnietness.     Once  or  twice  she 
made  a  great  effort,  and  went  with  an  acquaintance  to  the 
"  sewing  meetings  '*  of  the  hidies  of  the  church  which  they 
attended ;  hut  it  cost  her  a  great  deal  of  self-denial  to  very 
little  purpose,  it  seemed  to  her,  and  so  she  compromised  the 
matter  with  her  conscience,  hy  working  for,  and  hcing  very 
kind  indeed  to,  a  family  of  little  motherless  girls  who  lived 
in  a  lane  near  their  house,  and  staid  at  home.     She  was  by 
no  means  sure  that  she  did  right.     For  everybody  knows,  or 
ought  to  know,  how  praiseworthy  is  the  self- denial  which  is 
willing  to  give  up  an  afternoon  every  week,  or  every  second 
week,  to  the  msJdng  of  pincushions,  and  the  netting  of 
tidies,  which  are  afterwards  to  appear  in  the  form  of  curtains 
or  pulpit  covers,  or  organs,  or  perhaps  in  the  form  of  gar- 
ments for  those  who  have  none.      But  then,  though  the 
"sewing-circle"  is    the  generally  approved  and  orthodox 
outlet  for  the  benevolent  feelings  and  efforts  of  those  dear 
ladies  who  love  to  do  good,  but  who  are  apt  to  be  bored  by 
liotherless  Uttle  girls,  and  other  poor  people,  who  live  in 
garrets,  and  out  of  the  way  places,  difficult  of  access,  it  is 
just  possible  that  direct  effoi-ts  in  their  behalf  may  be  accepted 
toa     One  thing  is  certain,  though  Graeme  did  not  find  it 
easy  for  awhile  to  satisfy  herself  as  to  tho  "  moral  quality"  of 
the  motive  which  kept  her  at  home,  the  little  Finlays  were  all 
the  happier  and  better  for  the  time  she  conscientiously 
bestowed  on  them  and  their  afiGurs. 

They  made  some  acquaintances  that  summer,  and  very 

pleasant  ones,  too.     Arthur  used  sometimes  to  bring  home 

to  their  six  o'clock  dinner,  a  friend  or  two  of  his— cHents 

from  the  country,  or  a  young  lawyer,  or  lawyer's  clerk,  to 

Vhom  the  remembrance  of  his  own  first  lonely  days  in  tho 

fty  made  him  wish  to  show  kindness.     There  were  two  or 

fjree  gay  French  lads  of  the  latter  dass  who,  strange  to  say, 

jad  taken  a  great  liking  to  the  grave  and  steady  Arthur, 

tnd  who  often  came  to  pass  an  evening  at  his  pleasant  fire- 

sida    Qraeme  was  shy  of  them  for  awhde,  not  being  clear 

as  to  ihe  principles  and  practice  of  the  French  as  a  people, 
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and  as  for  Hose,  the  very  sight  of  these  polite  moustached 
gentlemen  suggested  historical  names  and  events  which  it 
was  not  at  all  comfortahlo  to  think  ahout.  But  these  light- 
hearted  Canadian  lads  soon  proved  themselves  to  ho  as 
worthy  of  esteem  as  though  English  had  hcen  their  mother 
tongue.  Very  agreeable  visitors"  they  were,  with  their  nice 
gentlemanly  manners,  their  good  humor,  and  their  music; 
and  far  better  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  Hosiers  French  than 
the  old  market  women  were,  and  in  a  little  while  they  never 

came  but  they  were  kindly  welcomed. 
This  was  a  busy  time,  too.     Graeme  taught  Itosie  Englhhi 

and  they  studied  together  French  and  German,  and  music ; 

and  were  in  a  fair  way,  Horry  declared,  of  becoming  a  pair 

of  very  learned  ladies  indeed.    Very  busy  and  happy  ladies 

they  were,  which  was  a  matter  of  greater  importance.    And 

if  sometimes  it  came  into  Graeme's  mind,  that  the  life  they 

were  living  was  too  pleasant  to  last,  the  thought  did  not 

make  her  unhappy,  but  humble  and  watchful,  lest  that 

whidi  was  pleasant  in  their  lot  should  make  them  forgetful 

of  life*8  true  end. 


\\ 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

^ '  rT  is  just  three  years  to-night  since  we  came  to  M. 
1  Did  you  remember  it,  Arthur  ?  "  said  Graeme,  looking 
up  from  her  work. 

*'Ib  it  possible  that  it  can  be  three  years?"  said  Arthur, 
in  surprise. 

**  It  has  been  a  very  happy  time,"  said  Gh*aeme. 

Bose  leffc  her  book  and  came  and  seated  herself  on  the 
arm  of  her  brother's  chair.  Arthur  took  the  cigar  from  his 
IipS)  and  gently  puffed  the  smoke  into  his  sister's  face.  Bose 
did  not  heed  it 

"Three  years  I"  repeated  she.  **I  was  quite  a  child 
then." 

The  others  laughed,  but  Bose  went  on  without  heeding. 

**  It  rained  that  night,  and  then  we  had  a  great  many  hot^ 
dusty  day&  How  well  I  remember  the  time  I  Graeme  was 
in  and  homesick,  and  we  wished  so  much  for  Janet.** 

"  That  was  only  at  firF*,  till  you  proved  yourself  such  a 
wonderful  nurse  and  housekeeper,"  said  Graeme ;  *'and  you 
were  not  at  all  homesick  yourself,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  just  a  httle  at  first,  in  those  hot,  dreary  tiflys," 
said  Bose,  gravely ;  "but  I  was  not  homesick  very  long. '" 

"  I  am  afraid  there  were  a  good  many  drear}'  days  about 
that  time — more  than  you  let  me  know  about,"  said  Arthur. 

Graeme  smiled  and  shook  her  head. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  had  a  good  many  anxious  days  about 
that  time.  If  I  had  known  how  hard  you  would  have  to 
work,  I  think  I  would  have  staid  in  Merleville  after  aJL" 

"Pooh  I    Nonsense !    Hard  work  is  wholesoma    And  at 
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llie  Teiy  worst  time,  what  with  one  thing  and  another,  we 
had  a  larger  income  than  my  father  had  in  Merleville." 

"  But  tiiat  was  quite  different —  " 

**  Did  I  tell  you  that  I  have  got  a  new  client?  I  have  done 
business  for  Mr.  Stone  before,  but  to-day  it  was  intimated  to 
me,  that  henceforth  I  am  to  be  the  legal  adTiser  of  the  pros- 
perous firm  of  *  Grove  &  Stone.'  It  wiU  add  something  to 
our  income,  httle  woman." 

Eooe  clapped  her  hands,  and  stooping  down,  whispered 
something  in  her  brother's  ear. 

^  Don't  be  planning  any  extravagance,  you  two,  on  the 
strength  of  *  Grove  &  Stone.'  You  know  any  superfluous 
wealih  we  may  have,  is  already  appropriated,"  said  Graeme. 

"To  the  MerlevUle  visit  But  this  is  not  at  all  an  extrava- 
gance, is  it,  Arthur?  "  said  Bose. 

'*  That  depends .    I  am  afraid  Graeme  is  the  best 

judge.    But  we  won't  tell  her  to-night.    We  must  break  the 
matter  to  her  gently,"  said  Arthur. 

"  Graeme  is  so  dreadfully  prudent^"  sighed  Bose. 

Graeme  laughed. 

"  It  is  well  there  is  one  prudent  one  among  us." 

"  I  don't  beljeve  she  would  at  all  approve  of  your  smoking 
another  dgar,  for  instance.  They  are  nicer  than  usual,  are 
they  not?"  said  Bose,  inhaling  the  fragrance  from  her  hny 
ther's  case. 

*'  Tes.  I  treated  myself  to  a  few  of  the  very  best,  on  Uie 
strength  of  Grove  &  Stone.    They  are  very  nice.    Have  one  ?  * 

Bose  took  it  with  great  gravity. 

^'Suppose  we  take  a  httle  walk  first,  and  smoke  after- 
wards," said  she,  coaxingly. 

Arthur  made  a  grimace. 

**  And  where  will  you  beguile  me  to,  when  you  got  me  fair- 
ly out?" 

*'  There  is  no  telling,  indeed,"  said  Bose.  "  Graeme,  I  am 
going  to  put  on  my  new  hat.  When  Mr.  ElUott  honors  us 
with  his  company,  we  must  look  our  very  best,  you  know." 
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''Bnt,  Arthnr,  you  havo  an  engagement  to-night.  Don*t 
j-on  remember  ?  *'  asked  Graeme. 

"To  Mrs.  Barnes,"  said  Rose.  "Miss  Crossly  brought 
home  my  dress  to-day,  and  she  told  me  all  abont  it.  Her 
sister  is  nurse  there.  The  party  is  to  be  quite  a  splendid 
affair.  It  is  given  in  honor  of  Miss  Grove,  who  has  just 
come  homo.     I  wish  I  were  going  with  you.'* 

'*  y  ou  may  go  without  me.    I  will  give  you  my  invitation.  * 
It  is  a  great  bore,  and  I  don't  believe  I  shall  go.    I  don't  see 
the  good  of  it." 

"But  you  promised,"  said  Graema 

**  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  go  for  a  while.  But  it  is  very 
stupid.*' 

**  Just  as  if  you  could  make  us  believe  that.  It  must  be 
ddightfuL  I  think  it's  veiy  stupid  of  you  and  Graeme,  not 
to  like  parties." 

"  You  forget.    I  was  not  asked,"  said  Graeme. 

**  But  yon  might  have  been,  if  you  had  returned  Mrs.  Barnes' 
call  soon  enough.  How  nice  it  would  have  been !  I  wish  I 
were  Miss  Grove,  to  have  a  party  given  for  me.  She  is  a 
beauty,  they  say.  You  must  notice  her  dress,  Arthur,  and 
ten  iiie  all  about  it" 

"  Oh  I  certainly,"  said  Arthur,  gravely.  "  1 11  take  particn* 
lar  notice.  But  come,  get  your  hats.  There  is  time  enough 
for  a  walk  before  I  go.  Haste,  Rosio,  before  the  finest  of  the 
evening  is  past.  Are  you  coming,  Will.  ?  Man !  you  shouldna 
read  by  that  light.  You  wiU  blind  yourscll  Put  away  your 
bods,  you  11  be  all  the  better  for  a  walk." 

They  lingered  a  moment  at  the  gate. 

"  Hero  is  Harry  I "  exdainied  Hose.  "  And  some  one  witl: 
him.    CharUo  Millar,  I  think." 

"  We  wiU  wait  for  them,"  said  Arthur. 

The  look  that  came  to  Graeme's  face,  as  she  stood  watching 
her  brother's  coming,  told  that  the  shadow  of  a  new  care  was 
brooding  over  her,  and  the  light  talk  of  her  brother  and  sis- 
ter told  that  it  was  one  they  did  not  see.     She  stood  back  a 
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little,  while  they  exchanged  greetdngs,  and  looked  at  Harry 
with  anxious  eyes. 

**  Are  you  going  out^  Graeme  ?  **  asked  he,  coming  within 
the  gate. 

"Only  to  walk    Will  you  go  with  us?    Or  shall  I  stay  ? '* 

''Miss  Elliott,''  interposed  Charlie  Millar,  ''I  beg  you  will 
not.  He  does  n't  deserve  it  at  your  hands.  He  is  as  cross 
as  possible.  Besides,  we  are  going  to  D.  street,  by  invitation, 
to  meet  the  new  partner.  He  came  yesterday.  Did  Harry 
teUyou?" 

"  Harry  did  not  come  home  last  night.  What  kept  you, 
BLarry  ?  "  asked  Rose. 

*^  We  were  kept  till  a  most  unreasonable  hour,  and  Harry 
staid  with  me  last  night,"  said  Charlie. 

*^  And  of  course  Graeme  staid  up  till  all  hours  of  the  night, 
waiting  for  me,"  said  Harry,  with  an  echo  of  impatience  in 
his  voica 

*'  Of  course  she  did  no  such  foolish  thing.  I  saw  to  that," 
said  Arthur.  ''  But  which  is  it  to  be  ?  A  walk,  or  a  quiet 
visit  at  home  ?  " 

"Oh I  a  walk,  by  all  means,"  said  Charlie  Millar. 

''  I  have  a  g^i^at  mind  not  to  go,"  said  Harry. 

"  Nonsense,  man  I  One  would  think  you  were  about  to  re- 
ceive the  reward  of  your  evil  deeds.  I  refer  to  you.  Miss 
EUiott.  Would  it  be  respectful  to  the  new  firm,  if  he  were  to 
refuse  to  go?" 

"  Bother  the  new  firm,"  said  Harry,  impatiently. 

"  The  new  partner,  you  mean.  He  has  taken  a  most  un- 
reasonable dislike  to  my  brother  at  first  sight--calls  him 
proud,  and  a  snob,  because  he  happens  to  be  shy  and  awk- 
ward with  strangers." 

"  Shy  I  A  six-footer,  with  a  beard  enough  for  threa  After 
that  1 11  vanish,"  said  Harry. 

*•  I  don't  think  Harry  is  very  polite,"  said  Eose. 

"Never  mind.  There  are  better  things  in  the  world  than 
pohteness.  He  will  be  more  reasonable  by  and  by,"  said 
Harry's  friend. 
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**(% !  x:«>l  l'>r  ten  t^ats.  He  v^fcs  b^:i«  ccis?  afiEo-  he  came 
oct  bEz%  Lr:t  I  t&s  aT&j  &£  sc^ioh.  ^z^l  >Bi  n:^  see  Lia.  I 
nmenbered  L=m  quite  «^  Li-vera-.  H't  is  =.:4  sp»:^kd  bj 
kb  wukleiTZkgB,  u  icT  zxkocLer  nsd  to  £sflBr  be  iris^ 
he  added,  as  Hanr  reappeared,  'the  &ct  i%  Mks  Elfiott, 
he  expected  to  be  adoed  to  dinser.  We  iz.'ist  orcriook  his 
iD-temper.'* 

**3j  an  meam^"  said  Graeme,  kngiing^. 

^  Thank  too,"  said  Harrj.     «*  And  I H  trr  to  be  patient.* 

''Wen,  shall  we  go  now?  "  said  Aithnr.  who  had  been 
waiting  patientir  through  it  aH  The  others  fcJlowed  him 
andWOL 

**!»  Tonr  brother  going  to  remain  here  ? "  asked  Graema 
*  That  win  be  nice  for  von.'* 

^  Yefl»  on  some  aoooonts  it  would  be  nice.  But  if  they  send 
Harry  off  to  fin  Lis  place  at  the  West,  I  shan  not  like  that, 
imleflg,  indeed,  they  send  ns  both.  And  I  am  not  sore  I 
ahoold  like  that  long." 

''  Send  Hany ! "  exclaimed  Graeme. 

''Nonsense,  Graeme!"  said  Harry.  ''That  is  some  of 
Cfharlie's  stuff." 

"I  hope  so ;  bat  we  H  see,"  said  Chariie.  "Miss  EDiott, 
I  had  a  letter  from  my  mother  to^y."  The  lad's  eyes  soft 
ened,  as  he  tnmed  them  on  Graeme. 

"  Have  yon  ?  "  said  Graeme,  taming  away  from  her  own 
ihi>aghts  to  interest  herself  in  his  pleasure.   "  Is  she  quite  well  ?* 

**  Yes,  she  is  much  better  than  she  was,  and.  Miss  Elliott^ 
the  sends  her  love  to  you,  and  her  best  thanks." 

"  For  what  ?  "  said  Graeme,  smiling. 

*•  Oh  I  you  know  quite  well  for  what.  What  should  I  have 
lone,  if  it  had  not  been  for  you  and  Hany?  I  mean  if  yon 
Had  not  let  me  oome  to  your  house  sometimes." 

"Staff I"  said  Harry. 

^TroOir  said  Charlie.  "I  never  shaH  forget  the  misery 
of  my  first  months,  till  Harry  came  into  our  office.    It  has 
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>oen  quite  different  since  the  night  he  brought  me  to  yonr 
house,  and  you  were  so  kind  as  to  ask  me  to  come  again." 

"  That  was  no  great  self-denial  on  our  part/'  said  Graeme^ 
RmiHng. 

^*  Tou  minded  Graeme  on  some  one  she  used  to  know  long 
ago,"  said  Eosa     "  And,  besides,  you  are  from  Scotland." 

Both  lads  laughed. 

"  And  Graeme  feels  a  motherly  interest  in  all  Scottish  ladr 
dies,  however  imworthy  they  may  be,"  said  Harry. 

And  so  they  rambled  on  about  many  tlungs,  till  they  came 
to  the  gate  of  Mr.  Elphinstone's  garden,  beyond  which  Arthur 
and  Will,  were  loitering. 

"  How  pretty  the  garden  is  I "  said  Bose.  "  Look,  Graeme^ 
at  that  Uttle  girl  in  the  window.  I  wonder  whether  the 
flowers  give  her  as  much  pleasure,  as  they  used  to  give  me." 

"  I  am  afraid  she  does  not  get  so  many  of  them  as  you  used 
to  get,"  said  Graeme. 

"  Come  in  and  let  me  gather  you  some,"  said  Charlie. 

"No,  indeed.  I  should  not  venture.  Though  I  went  in 
the  first  time  without  an  invitation.  And  you  dare  not  pick 
Mr.  Stirling's  flowers." 

"  Dare  I  not  ?  "  said  Charlie,  reaching  up  to  gather  a  large 
spray  from  a  climbing  rose,  that  reached  high  above  the  wall 

"  Oh  I  don't     Oh !  thank  you,"  said  Rosa 

As  far  down  as  they  could  see  for  the  evergreens  and  horse- 
chestnuts  a  white  dress  gleamed,  and  close  beside  the  little 
feet  that  peeped  out  beneath  it,  a  pair  of  shining  boots  crushed 
the  gravel. 

"Look,"  said  Rose,  drawing  back. 

"  The  new  partner,"  said  Harry,  with  a  whistle.  "A  double 
partnership — eh,  Charlie  ?  " 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  said  CharUe,  looking  wise. 

"  He  knows  what  he's  about,  that  brother  of  yours.  He's 
cuta    He  knows  a  thing  or  two,  I  guess." 

"Harry,"  said  Rose,  gravely,  "don't  talk  slang.  And  I 
don't  think  it  very  polite  to  speak  that  way  to  Mr.  MillaK 
about  his  brother." 
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^  "My  dear  Kosie,  I  am  not  talking  slang,  bat  the  pure 
American  language  ;  and  I  think  you  are  more  considerate 
about  other  people's  brothers  than  you  are  of  your  own. 
Twice  this  night  I  have  heard  your  brother  called  cross  and 
disagreeable,  without  rebuke." 

You  deserved  it,"  said  Bose,  laughing. 
Miss  Rose,"  said  Charhe,  "  let  your  smile  beam  on  him 
fer  one  moment,  and  he  can't  look  cross  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening." 

Bose  turned  her  laughing  face  to  her  brother. 

"Be  agoodboy,  Hfury.    Goodbye." 

As  they  returned,  WilL  and  Bose  went  on  before,  while 
Graeme  lingered  with  Arthur. 

"Did  you  hear  what  Mr.  Millar  said  about  the  possibility 
of  Harry's  being  sent  West  ?  It  must  be  to  take  the  new 
partner's  place,  I  suppose,"  said  Graeme,  after  a  Httl& 

"  No ;  did  he  say  so  ?  It  would  be  a  capital  good  thing 
for  Harry." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?    He  would  have  to  leave  home." 

"  Yes ;  that  would  be  a  pity,  of  course  ;  but  the  opening 
for  him  would  be  a  very  good  one.  I  doubt  whether  there 
is  much  in  it,  however.  Harry  has  been  for  so  short  a 
time  in  the  employment  of  the  firm,  and  he  is  very  young 
for  a  place  so  responsible.  Still,  it  may  be.  I  know  they 
have  great  confidence  in  him." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  they  walked  slowly  on. 

"  Arthur,"  said  Graeme,  in  a  low  voice.  "  Do  you  think 
Harry  is^-quite  steady  ?  " 

Steady,"  repeated  Arthur,  in  a  surprised  and  shocked  tone. 

Why  should  you  doubt  it  ?  " 

Graeme  strove  to  speak  quietly,  but  her  hand  trembled  on 
her  brother's  arm,  and  he  knew  it  cost  her  an  effort 

"  I  dare  say  there  is  no  cause  for  doubt  Still,  I  thought  I 
ought  to  speak  to  you.  You  will  know  better  than  I ;  and, 
you  must  not  think  that  I  am  unkind  in  speaking  thus  about 
Harry." 

"  You  unkind  I    No ;  I  should  think  two  or  three  things 
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before  I  thought  that     But  tcU  me  why  you  have  any 
fears?" 

"You  know,  Arthur,  Harry  has  been  very  late  in  comiDg 
home,  a  good  many  times  lately;  and  sometimes  he  ban 
not  comS  at  aU.  And  once  or  twice — more  indeed — ^he  has 
been  excited,  more  than  excited — and — " 

Graeme  could  not  go  on. 

"  Still,  Graeme,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  real  cause  for 
apprehension.  He  is  young  and  full  of  spirit^  and  his  sodeiy 
is  sought  after — too  much  for  his  good,  I  dare  say.  But  he 
has  too  much  sense  to  give  us  any  real  cause  for  uneasineBS 
on  that  ground.  Why,  Graeme,  in  P.  street  Harry  is  thought 
much  of  for  his  sense  and  talent." 

Graeme  sighed.  There  came  into  her  mind  something 
that  her  father  had  once  said,  about  gallant  ships  being 
wrecked  at  last.    But  she  did  not  speak. 

*'  Shall  I  speak  to  him,  Graeme  ?  What  would  yon  like  me 
to  do  ?    I  don't  think  there  is  much  to  fear  for  him." 

**  Well,  I  will  think  so,  too.  No  ;  don't  speak  to  him  yet. 
It  was  hearing  that  he  might  be  sent  away,  that  made  me 
speak  to-night.    I  dare  say  I  am  foolish." 

They  walked  on  in  silence  for  a  little,  and  then  Graeme 
said, 

"  I  hope  it  is  only  that  I  am  foolish.  But  we  have  been  so 
happy  lately  ;  and  I  mind,  papa  and  Janet  both  said  to  me— 
it  was  just  when  we  were  beginning  to  fear  for  Menie — ^that 
just  as  soon  as  people  were  beginning  to  settle  down  content^ 
some  change  would  come.    It  proved  so  then." 

"Yes  ;  I  suppose  so,"  said  Arthur,  with  a  sigL  "We  must 
expect  changes  ;  and  scarcely  any  change  would  be  for  the 
better  as  far  as  wo  are  concerned.  But,  Graeme,  we  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  become  fanciful  And  I  am  quite  sure 
that  after  all  your  care  for  Harry,  and  for  us  all,  you  will  not 
have  to  suffer  on  his  account    That  would  be  too  sad." 

They  said  no  more  till  they  overtook  the  children,—  as  Rose 
and  Will  were  still  called  in  this  happy  household. 

"  I  have  f\  good  mind  not  to  go,  after  all    I  would  much 
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rattier  stay  quietly  at  home,"  said  Arthur,  sittiiig  down  on  the 
stepa 

"  But  you  promised,"  said  Graeme.  "  You  must  go.  I 
will  get  a  light,  and  you  need  not  stay  long." 

"  You  must  go,  of  course,"  said  Eose.  "  And  Graeme  and 
I  will  have  a  nice  quiet  evening.  I  am  going  to  practise  the 
now  music  you  brought  home." 

"  A  quiet  evening,"  said  Will. 

"Yes;  I  have  rather  neglected  my  music  of  late,  and 
other  things,  too.  I  'm  sure,  I  don't  know  where  the  time  goes 
to.    I  wish  I  were  going  with  you,  Arthur." 

"You  are  far  better  at  home." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Graeme  ;  and  Will,  added, 

"  A  chfld  like  Rosie  I  " 

"  Well,  be  sure  and  look  well  at  all  the  dresses,  especially 
Miss  Grove's,  and  tell  me  all  about  them." 

"  Yes  ;  especially  Miss  Grove,  if  I  get  a  glimpse  of  her  in 
the  crowd,  which  is  doubtful" 

**  Well,  good  night,"  said  Bosa  "  I  don't  believe  there 
will  be  a  gentleman  there  to  compare  to  you." 

Arthur  bowed  low. 

"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  say  there  will  be  no  one  there  to 
compare  with  you.  And  I  would,  if  I  could  conscientiously. 
But  '  fine  feathers  make  fine  birds,'  and  Miss  Grove  aspires 
to  be  a  belle  it  seems, — and  many  who  don't  aspire  to  such 
distinction,  will,  with  the  help  of  the  dressmaker,  eclipse  the 
little  Scottish  Hose  of  our  garden.  Good  night  to  you  all — 
and  Graeme,  mind  you  are  not  to  sit  up  for  me  past  your 
usual  time.** 

He  went  away,  leaving  Rose  to  her  practising,  Will,  to  his 
books,  and  Graeme  to  pace  up  and  down  the  gallery  in  the 
moonlight,  and  think  her  own  thoughts.  They  were  not  very 
sad  thoughts^  though  Arthur  feared  they  might  be.  Her 
brother's  astonishment  at  her  fears  for  Harry,  had  done  much 
to  reassure  her  with  regard  to  him ;  for  surely,  if  there  were 
danger  for  Harry,  Arthur  would  see  it ;  and  she  began  to  be 
faidigDant  with  herself  for  having  spoken  at  alL 
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"Arthur  will  think  I  am  foolish.  He  will  think  that  I  have 
lost  confidence  in  Harry,  which  is  not  true.  I  wish  I  were 
more  hopefuL  I  wish  I  did  not  take  fright  at  the  veiy  first 
shadow.  Janet  aye  said  that  the  first  gloom  of  the  doad 
troubled  me  more  than  the  falling  of  the  shower  should  do. 
Such  folly  to  suppose  that  anything  could  happen  to  our 
Harry  I  I  won't  think  about  it  And  even  if  Harry  has  to  go 
away,  I  will  believe  with  Arthur,  that  will  be  for  the  best.  He 
will  be  near  Norman,  at  any  rate,  and  that  will  be  a  great 
deal  Norman  will  be  glad.  And  I  will  not  fear  changes. 
Why  should  I  ?  They  cannot  come  to  us  unsent.  I  will 
trust  in  God." 

But  quite  apart  from  the  thought  of  Harry's  temptation  or 
prospects,  there  was  in  Graeme's  heart  a  sense  of  pain.  She 
was  not  quite  satisfied  in  looking  back  over  these  pleasant 
years.  She  feared  she  had  been  beginning  to  settle  down 
iDontent  with  their  pleasant  life,  forgetting  higher  thing& 
Except  the  thought  about  Harry,  which  had  come  and  gone, 
an^  come  again  a  good  many  times  within  the  last  few 
months,  ^ere  had  scarcely  been  a  trouble  in  their  life  during 
these  two  years  and  mora  She  had  almost  forgotten  how  it 
would  seem,  to  waken  each  morning  to  the  knowledge  that 
painful,  self-denying  duties  lay  before  her.  Even  household 
care,  Nelly's  skill  and  will,  had  put  far  from  her. 

And  now  as  she  thought  about  all  of  this,  it  came  into  her 
mind  how  her  &ther  and  Janet  had  always  spoken  of  Hfe  as 
a  warfare — a  struggle,  and  the  Bible  so  spoke  of  it,  too.  She 
thought  of  Janet's  long  years  of  self-denial,  her  toils,  her  dis- 
appointments ;  and  how  she  had  always  accepted  her  lot  as  no 
uncommon  one,  but  as  appointed  to  her  by  Gk>d.  She  thought 
of  her  father — ^how,  even  in  the  most  tranquil  times  of  his 
life — the  time  she  could  remember  best^  the  peacefal  years  in 
Merleville,  he  had  given  himself  no  rest,  but  watched  for 
souls  as  one  who  must  give  account.  Yes,  life  was  a  war&re. 
Not  always  with  outward  foe&  The  struggle  need  not  be  one 
ihat  a  lookeron  could  measure  or  see,  but  the  warfare  must 
be  maintained — ^the  struggle  must  only  cease  with  life.    It 
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had  beon  so  with  her  father,  she  knew ;  and  through  his  gx« 
perience,  Graeme  caught  a  gUmpseof  that  wonderful  paradox 
of  the  hfe  that  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God, — constant  warfare 
— and  peace  that  is  abiding ;  and  conld  the  tme  peace  be  with 
out  the  warfare?  she  asked  hersell  And  what  was  awaiting 
them  after  all  these  tranquil  days  ? 

It  was  not  the  fear  that  this  might  be  the  loll  before  the  storm 
that  pained  her,  so  much  as  the  doubt  whether  this  quiet 
time  hod  been  turned  to  the  best  account.  Had  she  been  to 
her  brothers  all  that  father  had  beheved  she  would  be?  Had 
her  influence  always  been  decidedly  on  the  side  where  her 
ledher's  and  her  mother's  would  have  been  ?  They  had  been 
very  happy  together,  but  were  her  brothers  really  better  and 
fltronger  Christian  men,  because  of  her  ?  And  if^  as  she  had 
sometimes  feared,  Harry  were  to  go  astray,  could  she  be  alto- 
gether free  from  blame  ? 

The  friends  that  had  gathered  around  them  during  these 
years,  were  not  just  the  kind  of  friends  they  would  have 
made,  had  her  &ther  instead  of  her  brother  been  at  the  head 
of  the  household ;  and  the  remembrance  of  the  pleasure  they 
had  taken  in  the  society  of  some  who  did  not  think  as  their 
father  had  done  on  the  most  important  of  all  matters,  came 
back  to  her  now  like  a  sin.  And  yet  if  this  had  worked  for 
evil  among  them,  it  was  indirectly  ;  for  it  was  the  influence 
of  no  one  whom  they  called  their  friend  that  she  feared  for 
Harry.     She  always  came  back  to  Harry  in  her  thoughts. 

"But  I  will  not  fear  for  him,"  she  repeated  often.  "I  will 
tarust  God's  core  for  Harry  and  us  alL  Surely  I  need  not  fear. 
I  think  I  have  been  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  of  my  tangled 
thoughts  to-night.  Outward  circumstances  cannot  moke 
much  difference,  surely.  If  we  are  humble  and  trustful  God 
will  guide  us." 

And  busy  still  with  thoughts  from  which  renewed  trust 
had  taken  the  sting,  Graeme  sat  still  in  the  moonlight,  till 
the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  recalled  her  to  the  presK 
ent. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  whining  boots  crushed  the  gravel,  and  the  white 
dress  gleamed  through  the  darkness,  some  time  after 
the  young  men  were  seated  in  Mr.  Elphinstone's  handsome 
di-awing-room.  The  master  of  the  mansion  sat  alone  when 
they  entered,  gazing  into  a  small,  bright  coal  fire,  which, 
though  it  was  not  much  past  midsummer,  burned  in  the 
grate.  For  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  an  invalid,  with  little  hope 
of  being  other  than  an  invahd  all  his  life,  though  he  was  by 
no  means  an  old  man  yei 

If  he  had  been  expecting  visitors,  he  had  forgotten  it,  for 
they  had  come  quite  dose  to  him  before  he  looked  up,  and 
he  quite  started  at  the  sound  of  Mr.  Millar's  voice.  He  rose 
and  received  them  courteously  and  kindly,  however.  Mr. 
Elphinstone  in  his  own  dravnng-room  was  a  different  person, 
OT  rather,  he  showed  a  different  manner  from  Mr.  Elphinstone 
in  his  counting-room  in  intercourse  with  his  dcrks,  and  Harry, 
who  had  had  none  but  business  intercourse  with  him,  was 
struck  with  the  difference.  It  required  an  effort  for  him  to 
realize  that  the  bland,  gentle  voice  was  the  same  that  he  had 
60  often  hoard  in  brief  and  prompt  command.     • 

Business  was  to  be  ignored  to-night,  however.  Their  talk 
was  of  quite  other  matters.  There  was  an  allusion  to  the 
new  partnership,  and  to  Mr.  Millar's  half-brother,  the  new 
partner,  who  at  the  moment,  as  they  all  knew,  was  passing 
along  the  garden  walk  with  a  Httle  white  hand  on  his  coa^j 
sleeve.  This  was  not  alluded  to,  however,  though  each 
thought  his  ovni  thoughts  about  it^  in  the  midst  of  their  talk. 
That  those  of  Mr.  Elphinstone  were  rather  agreeable  to  him- 
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sel^  tho  lads  could  plainly  see.  He  had  no  son,  and  that  hia 
partner  and  nephew  should  fall  into  a  son's  place  was  an 
idea  that  pleased  him  welL  Indeed,  it  had  cost  him  some 
self-denial  to-night  not  to  intimate  as  much  to  him  after  the 
pretty  Lilias  had  withdrawn,  and  the  smile  that  Harry  was 
stealthily  watching  on  his  ^e,  was  called  up  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  admiration  which  his  daughter  had  evidently 
called  forth.  Harry  watched  the  smile,  and  in  his  heart 
called  the  new  partner  ''  lucky,"  and  "  cute,"  and  looked  at 
Qharlie's  discontented  face  with  a  comic  astonishment  that 
would  have  excited  some  grave  astonishment  to  their  host^ 
if  by  any  chance  he  had  looked  up  to  see.  Though  why 
Gharlie  should  look  discontented  about  it,  Hany  could  not 
weUsee. 

They  talked  about  indifferent  matters  with  a  little  effort 
till  the  white  dress  gleamed  in  the  firelight,  and  a  soft  voice 
said — 

"What^  still  in  the  dark,  papa!" 

The  lights  came  in,  and  Harry  was  introduced  to  Miss  El- 
phinstone.  He  had  shared  Rosie's  interest  in  the  lady  of  the 
pony  carriage,  long  ago,  and  had  sometimes  seen  and  spoken 
with  her  in  the  garden  in  those  days»  but  he  had  not  seen 
her  since  her  return  from  Scotland,  where  her  last  three  years 
had  been  spent.  A  very  sweet-looking  and  graceful  little 
lady  she  was,  though  a  Httle  silent  and  shy  at  first,  perhaps 
in  sympathy,  Harry  thought,  with  the  tall,  bearded  gentleman 
who  had  come  in  with  her. 

It  was  evidently  Harry's  interest  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
the  new  partner,  and  common  politeness  might  have  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  some  appearance  of  interest  in  him 
and  his  conversation.  But  he  turned  his  back  upon  tho 
group  by  the  fire,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  entertainment 
of  their  young  hostess  who  was  by  this  time  busy  with  her 
tcarcups  in  another  part  of  the  room.  There  was  some  talk 
about  the  weather  and  the  voyage  and  sca-sickncss,  and  in 
the  first  little  pause  that  came,  the  young  lady  looked  up  and 
Baid, 
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••You  don't  live  in  the  house  opposite  now,  I  think.'* 

It  was  the  first  voluntary  remark  she  had  made,  and  thank- 
ful  for  a  new  opening,  Harry  said, 

"  No  ;  my  sisters  were  never  quite  contented  there.  We 
leffc  it  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and  we  are  quite  at  the  other  end 
of  the  town  now." 

And  is  your  little  sister  as  fond  of  flowers  as  ever?" 
Hose?    Oh,  yes!     She  has  a  garden  of  her  own  now, 
and  aspires  to  rival  the  pansies  and  verbenas  of  Mr.  Stirling, 
even." 

Miss  Elphinstone  smiled  brightly. 

"  I  remember  the  first  time  she  came  into  the  garden." 

"Yes,  that  was  a  bright  day  in  Roaie's  life.  She  has  the 
gowans  you  gave  her  still.  The  garden  was  a  great  resource 
to  her  in  those  days." 

"  Yes  ;  so  she  said.  I  was  very  glad.  I  never  gathered 
gowans  among  the  hills  at  home,  but  I  seemed  to  see  that 
pretty  shy  face  looking  up  at  me." 

"Yes,"  said  Harry,  meditatively,"  Rose  was  a  very  pretty 
dnld." 

Mr.  Millar  had  drawn  near  by  this  time.  Indeed,  the  other 
gentlemen  were  listening  too,  and  when  Miss  Elphinstone 
looked  up  it  was  to  meet  a  very  wondering  look  from  the  new 
partner. 

*'  By  the  by,  Mr.  Elliott,"  said  her  father,  breaking  rather 
suddenly  into  the  conversation, "  whom  did  your  elder  brother 
marry?" 

*•  Marry  I"  repeated  Charles. 

"  He  is  not  married,"  said  Harry. 

"No?  Well  he  is  to  be,  I  suppose.  I  saw  him  walking 
the  other  day  with  a  young  lady.  Indeed,  I  have  often  seen 
them  together,  and  I  thought — " 

"  It  was  my  sister,  I  presume,"  said  Harry. 

"Perhaps  so.  She  was  rather  tall,  with  a  pale,  grave  faoe 
—but  pretty-— quite  beautiful  indeed" 

"It  was  Graeme,  I  daresay.  I  don't  know  whether  othei 
people  think  her  beautiful  or  not." 
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Harry  did  not  Bay  it^  but  he  was  thiniring  that  his  sister 
seemed  beautifal  to  them  all  at  home,  and  his  dark  eyes  took 
the  tender  look  of  Graeme's  own  as  he  thought  It  yanished 
quickly  as  a  heavy  hand  was  laid  on  his  shotdder,  and  he 
tamed  to  meet  the  look  of  the  new  partner. 

''  Yon  don't  mean  that  you  are  the  Harry  Elliott  that  sailed 
with  me  in  the  '  Steadfast,'  ten  years  ago." 

"Yes,  I  am  Harry  Elliott,  and  I  crossed  the  sea  in  the 
Steadfast'  ten  years  ago.    I  knew  you  at  the  first  glance,  Mr. 
Rothven." 

"I  never  should  have  known  you  in  the  least,"  said  Mr. 
Buthven.  "  Why,  you  were  quite  a  httle  fellow,  and  now  you 
oan  nearly  look  down  on  me." 

"I  never  thought  of  that^"  said  Harry,  looking  foolish. 

"And  you  thought  the  new  partner  fancied  himself  too 
big  a  man  to  know-you,"  said  Charlie.  "  And  that 's  the  rea- 
Fon  you  took  umbrage  at  him,  and  told  your  sister  he  was— 
ahem,  Harry?" 

Miss  Elphinstone's  laugh  recalled  Charlie  to  a  sense  of 
propriety,  and  Harry  looked  more  foolish  than  ever.  But 
Mr.  Buthven  did  not  seem  to  notice  what  they  were 
saying. 

"  I  never  should  have  known  you.  I  see  your  father's  look 
in  you  now — and  you  have  your  elder  sister's  eyes.  Why  did 
you  not  write  to  me  as  you  promised  ?" 

"We  did  write — Norman  and  I  both,  and  afterwards 
Graeme.     We  never  heard  a  word  from  you." 

"  You  forget,  it  was  not  decided  where  you  were  to  settle 
when  I  left  you.  You  promised  to  write  and  tell  me.  I 
wrote  several  times  to  your  father's  fiiend  in  C — ,  but  I  never 
heard  from  him." 

"  He  died  soon  after  we  aiTivod,"  said  Harr}-. 

"And  afterward  I  heard  of  a  Bev.  Mr.  Elliott  in  the  west- 
fm  part  of  New  York,  and  went  a  day's  journey  thinking  I 
kad  found  you  all  at  last  But  I  found  this  Mr.  Elliott  was 
A  very  yoimg  man,  an  EngUshman — a  fine  fellow,  too.  But 
I  was  greatly  disappointed" 
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I     Harty*s  eyes  grew  to  look  more  like  Graeme's  than  ever, 
IS  they  met  AUan's  downward  gaze. 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  many  Mr.  Elliotts  I  have  written  to, 
and  then  I  heard  of  your  father's  death,  Harry,  and  that  yous 
sisters  had  gone  home  again  to  Scotland.  I  gave  up  all  hope 
then,  till  last  winter,  when  I  heard  of  a  young  Elliott^  an  en- 
gineer— Norman,  too— and  when  I  went  in  search  of  him,  he 
was  away  from  home  ;  then  I  went  another  fifty  miles  to  be 
disappointed  again.  They  told  me  he  had  a  sister  in  a  school 
at  0 — ,  but  Bose  never  could  have  grown  into  the  fair,  blue- 
eyed  little  lady  I  found  there,  and  I  knew  it  could  not  be 
either  of  the  others,  so  I  only  said  I  was  sorry  not  to  see  her 
brother,  and  went  away.** 

Harry  listened  eagerly. 

"1  daresay  it  was  our  Norman,  and  the  HtUe  girl  you  saw 
was  his  adopted  sister,  Hilda.  If  Norman  had  only  known"— 
said  Harry.  And  then  he  went  on  to  tell  of  how  Norman 
had  saved  the  little  girl  from  the  burning  boat,  and  how  ho 
had  cared  for  her  since.  By  and  by  they  spoke  of  other 
things  and  had  some  music,  but  the  new  partner  said  httle, 
and  when  it  was  time  for  the  young  men  to  go,  he  said  he 
would  walk  down  the  street  with  them. 

"So,  Charlie,  you  have  found  the  friends  who  were  so 
kind  to  me  long  ago,"  said  his  brother,  as  they  shut  the 
gate. 

"Yes,"  said  Charlie,  eagerly,  "I  don't  know  how  I  should 
have  hved  in  this  strange  land  without  them.  It  has  been  a 
different  place  to  me  since  Harry  came  to  our  office,  and  took 
me  home  with  him." 

".  And  I  suppose  I  am  quite  forgotten." 

**  Oh,  no,  indeed  I"  said  Harry,  and  Charlie  added — 

"Don't  you  mind,  Harry,  your  sister  Rose  said  to-night 
that  I  reminded  Miss  Elliott  of  some  one  she  knew  long  ago. 
It  was  Allan,  I  daresay,  she  meant  My  mother  used  to  say 
I  looked  as  Allan  did  when  he  went  away." 

They  did  not  speak  again  till  they  came  near  the  house. 

Iben  Charlie  said: 

.10 
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"  It  is  not  very  late,  Harry.  I  wonder  whether  ihey  are 
up  yet.     There  is  a  light." 

"Allan/'  said  Harry,  lingering  behind,  "Marian  died  be* 
fore  my  father.    Don't  speak  of  her  to  Chraeme." 

Graeme  was  still  sitting  on  the  step& 

"  Miss  EUiott^"  whispered  Charlie,  eagerly,  "  who  is  the  new 
partner,  do  yon  think  ?  Did  I  ever  tell  you  my  half-brother's 
name  ?    It  is  Allan  Bnthven." 

Graeme  gave  neither  start  nor  cry,  bnt  she  came  forward 
holding  out  her  hands  to  the  tall  fignre  who  came  forward 
with  an  arm  thrown  over  Harry's  shoulder.  They  were 
clasped  in  his. 

"  I  knew  you  would  coma  I  was  quite  sure  that  some 
time  we  should  see  you  again,"  said  Graeme,  after  a  litUa 

"And  I — I  had  quite  lost  hope  of  ever  finding  you,"  said 
Allan.  "  I  wonder  if  you  have  missed  me  as  I  have  missed 
you?" 

"  We  have  been  very  happy  together  fdnce  we  parted  from 
you,"  said  Graeme,  "  and  very  sorrowful,  too.  But  we  never 
forgot  you,  either  in  joy  or  sorrow  ;  and  I  was  always  sure 
that  we  should  see  you  again." 

They  went  into  the  house  together.  Hose,  roused  from 
the  sleep  into  which  she  had  fallen,  stood  very  much 
amazed  beneath  the  chandeher. 

"  You  Tl  never  tell  me  that  my  wee  white  Hose  has  grown 
into  a  flower  like  this  ?"  said  Allan. 

It  was  a  bold  thing  for  him  to  do,  seeing  that  Bose  was 
nearly  as  tall  as  her  sister ;  but  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  her  "  cheek  and  chin  "  as  he  had  done  that  misty 
morning  on  the  deck  of  the  "  Steadfast "  so  many  years  ago. 

"  Bose,"  said  Graeme,  "  it  is  Allan — ^AUan  Buthven.  Don't 
you  remember.  I  was  always  sure  we  should  see  hin^ 
again." 

They  were  very,  very  glad,  but  they  did  not  say  so  to  one 
another  in  many  words.    The  names  of  the  dead  were  on 
Iheir  hpa,  making  their  voices  trembling  and  uncertain. 
^Arfhar,*'  said  Bose,  aa  t\xey  -were  ^  «i\Xa3^  together  a 
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day  or  two  after,  "  you  have  forgotten  to  tell  lis  about  the 
party." 

"You  have  forgotten  to  ask  me,  you  mean.  Tou  half 
been  so  taken  up  with  your  new  hero  that  I  have  had  few 
of  your  thoughta" 

Mr.  Buthven  smiled  at  Rose  from  the  other  side  of  the  table. 

"  WeU,  tell  us  about  it  now,"  said  she.  "  You  must  have 
enjoyed  it  better  than  you  exx)ected,  for  more  than  one  of 
the  *  small  hours '  had  struck  before  you  came  home." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  enjoyed  it  very  well.  I  met  young  Storey,  who 
has  just  returned  from  Europe.  I  enjoyed  his  talk  very 
much.  And  then  Mrs.  Gridley  took  me  under  her  protec- 
tion.    She  is  a  clever  woman,  and  handsome,  too." 

"  Handsome !"  echoed  Rose.  "  Why  she  is  an  old  woman, 
with  grown-up  daughters  And  if  you  were  to  see  her  by 
daylight  I" 

They  all  laughed. 

"Well,  that  might  make  a  difference.  But  she  says  very 
clever,  or  maybe  very  sharp  things  about  her  neighbors,  and 
the  time  passed  quickly  till  supper.  It  was  rather  late  but  I 
could  not  leave  before  supper — the  event  of  the  evening." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  Harry. 

"Well,  we  won't  ask  about  the  supper,  lest  it  might 
make  Harry  discontented  with  his  own.  And  what  happened 
after  supper  ?" 

"  Oh  1  after  supper  Mr.  Grove  and  his  friend  Barnes  began 
to  discuss  the  harbor  question,  and  I  very  foolishly  allowed 
myself  to  be* drawn  into  the  discussion.  Mr.  Green  was 
there,  the  great  western  merchant.  He  is  a  long-headed  fel- 
low that.     You  must  know  him,  Mr.  Ruthven." 

"  I  know  him  welL  He  is  a  remarkably  clever  business- 
man, and  a  good  fellow  ;  though,  I  suppose,  few  know  it  so 
well  as  I  do.  I  had  a  long  illness  in  C.  once,  and  he  nursed 
me  as  if  I  had  been  a  brother.  I  might  have  known  him  for 
years  in  the  way  of  business,  without  discovering  his  many 
excellent  qualities.  Ho  has  the  name  of  b^ixi^  t%&l^\^ssl\ 
Jd  the  wBjr  of  bxismeaa,  I  believe?" 
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"  He  has  a  dear  bead  of  his  own,"  said  Arthur,  ''I  en- 
joyed a  talk  with  him  yery  much.  He  intends  visiting 
fiorope,  he  tells  me." 

"  Well,  what  next  f*  said  Bose,  to  whom  Mr.  Green  and 
tis  good  qnahties  were  matters  of  indifference. 

^  Then  I  came  homa  Mr.  Green  walked  down  the  street 
with  me." 

"And  didn't  yon  see  Miss  Grove,  the  belle  of  the  even- 
ing !"  exclaimed  Bose. 

''Oh,  yes  I  I  had  the  honor  of  an  introduction  to  her.  She 
IB  a  pretty  little  thing." 

"  Pretty  I  Is  that  all  yon  can  say  for  the  bdie  ?  How 
does  she  look  ?  Is  she  fair  or  dark  ?  What  color  are  her 
eyesT 

"  1  can  hardly  say.  She  would  be  called  fair,  I  think.  I 
can't  say  about  her  eyes.  She  has  a  very  pretiy  hand  and 
arm,  and — is  aware  of  it." 

"Don't  be  censorious,  Arthur?  Does  she  wear  curls? 
And  what  did  she  say  to  you  ?" 

"  Curls  I  I  cannot  say.  I  have  the  impression  of  a  quan- 
tity of  hair,  not  in  the  best  order,  toward  the  end  of  the  even- 
ing. She  seemed  to  be  dancing  most  of  the  time,  and  she 
dances  beautifally." 

"  But  she  surely  said  something  to  you.  What  did  you 
talk  about  ?"  demanded  Bose,  impatiently. 

"She  told  that  if  she  were  to  dance  all  the  dances  for 
which  she  was  engaged,  she  wouldn't  'get  home  till  mom* 
mg. 
!     "  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  asked  her  to  dance  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  I  She  volunteered  the  information.  I  could  have 
waited  so  long  as  to  have  the  honor." 

"  And,  of  course,  you  can't  tell  a  word  about  her  dress  ?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Arthur,  searching  his  pocket 
"  It  must  be  in  my  other  vest  I  asked  Mra  Gridley  what 
the  young  lady's  dress  was  made  o^  and  put  it  down  for 
your  satidaction.    Bosie^  I  hope,  I  have  n't  lost  it." 

^Arthur  I  what  nonsense  I"  said  Graeme,  laughing.    "I 
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am  sure  Mrs.  Gridlej  was  laughing  in  her  sleeve  at  yon  all 
the  time." 

"  She  had  n't  any  sleeve  to  laugh  in.  Bnt  when  I  told 
her  that  I  was  doing  it  for  the  benefit  of  my  httle  sister 
Bosie,  she  smiled  in  her  superior  way." 

"  I  think  I  see  her,"  said  Bosie,  indignantly.  "But  whac 
was  her  dress,  after  all  ?    Was  it  silk  or  satin  ?" 

"No,  nothing  so  commonplace  as  thai  I  could  hare  r» 
membered  silk  or  satin.    It  was *' 

"Was  it  lace,  or  gauze,  or  crape  ?"  suggested  Bose." 

"  Or  tarltan  or  muslin  ?"  said  Graeme,  much  amused. 

"  Or  damask,  or  velvet,  or  doth  of  gold,  or  linsey-woolsey  ?** 
said  Harry. 

Arthur  assumed  an  air  of  bewilderment. 

"  It  was  gauze  or  crape,  I  think.  No  ;  it  had  a  name  of 
three  syllables  at  least  It  was  white  or  blue,  or  both.  Bat 
1 11  write  a  note  to  Mra  Gridley,  shall  I  Bosie  ?" 

"  It  would  be  a  good  plan.  I  wonder  what  is  the  use  of 
your  going  to  parties  ?" 

"  So  do  I,  indeed,"  said  her  brother.  "  I  am  quite  in  the 
dark  on  the  subject  But  I  was  told  in  confidence  that  there 
are  cards  to  be  issued  for  a  great  entertainment  in  Grove 
House,  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  my  'accomplished 
sisters ' — as  Mra  Gridley  in  her  friendly  way  calls  them — 
were  to  be  visited  in  due  form  by  the  lady  of  the  Grove  pre- 
paratory to  an  invitation  to  the  same.  So  be  in  readiness. 
I  think  I  should  write  the  note  to  Mrs.  Gridley,  Bosie  ;  you  11 
need  a  hint" 

Graeme  laughed,  while  Bose  clapped  her  hands. 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  the  call  or  the  invitation,"  said 
Graeme. 

But  they  came — first  the  call,  which  wa3  duly  returned, 
and  then  the  invitation.  That  was  quite  informal.  Mra 
Grove  would  be  happy  if  Miss  Elliott  and  her  sister  would 
spend  the  evening  at  her  house  to  meet  a  few  frienda  To 
their  surprise,  Harry,  as  well  as  Arthur,  came  home  with  a 
UtQc  pink  note  to  the  same  effect 
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"  I  did  n't  know  that  you  knew  the  Groves,  Harry,"  said 
Arthur. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  Mr.  Grove  in  a  general  way  ;  but  I  am 
invited  through  a  mistake.  However,  I  shall  go  all  the  same 
I  am  not  responsible  for  other  people's  mistakes.  Nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  that." 

"A  mistake  I"  repeated  several  voices. 

''Yes  Mr&  Grove  thinks  I  am  a  rising  man,  like  the 
squire  here ;  and  why  undeceive  her  ?  I  shall  add  to  the 
brilliancy  of  her  party,  and  enjoy  it  mightily  myself.  Why 
undeceive  her,  I  ask  ?" 

"  Don't  be  nonsensical,  Harry,"  said  Bosa 

"  How  came  Mrs.  Grove  to  make  such  an  absurd  mistake  T 
said  Arthur,  laughing. 

"  She's  cutet  I  know ;  still  it  was  not  surprising  in  the 
circumstances.  I  met  her  on  the  street  yesterday,  and  I  saw 
the  invitation  in  her  eyes  as  plainly  as  I  see  this  httle  pink 
concern  now  ;"  and  he  tossed  the  note  to  Eose.  "  I  think  I 
should  send  the  acceptance  to  Miss  Elphinstone.  It  was  she 
who  obtained  the  invitation  for  me." 

"  Miss  Elphinstone  I" 

"Yes,  or  Jack,  or  both,  I  should  perhaps  say.  For  if 
Jack  had  been  at  his  post,  I  should  not  have  been  politely 
requested  to  caU  a  carriage  for  Miss  Elphinstone,  and  Mrs. 
Grove  would  not  have  seen  me  escorting  her  down  the  street 
as  she  eat  in  her  carriage  at  Alexander's  door.  I  know  she 
was  thinking  I  was  very  bold  to  be  walking  on  N.  Street  with 
my  master's  daughter.  Of  course  she  did  n't  know  that  I 
was  doing  the  work  of  that  rascal  Jack.  And  so  I  am  going 
to  the  Grove  party,  unless,  indeed,  there  is  any  objection  to 
our  going  en  masse.    Eh,  Graeme  ?' 

"  It  is  not  a  party,  only  a  few  friends,"  said  Eose,  eagerly. 

"  Certainly,  we  11  all  go,"  said  Arthur.  "  If  they  had  not 
wanted  us  all,  they  would  not  have  asked  us.  Of  course, 
we  Tl  aU  go  for  once." 

"But,  Graeme,"  said  Harry,  coming  back  after  he  had  left 
to  go  away,  "  don't  let  the  idea  of  '  a  few  friends'  delude 
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yon.  Make  jonrselyos  as  fine  as  possible.  There  will  be  a 
great  crowd  you  may  be  sure.  Miss  Elphinstone  and  Mr. 
Bnthven  are  invited,  and  they  are  not  among  the  intimate 
friends  of  such  people  as  the  Groves.  Shall  I  send  yon 
home  a  fashion  book,  Hosie  ?" 

"  Or  write  a  note  to  Mrs.  Gridley,"  said  Arthur. 

Rose  laughed.  She  was  pleasantly  excited  at  the  prospect 
of  her  first  large  party,  there  was  no  denying  it  Indeed, 
she  did  not  seek  to  deny  it,  but  talked  merrily  on,  not  seeing, 
or  not  seeming  to  see,  the  doubiful  look  on  Graeme's  &oe. 
She  alone,  had  not  spoken  during  the  discussion.  She  had 
not  quite  decided  whether  this  invitation  was  so  delightful 
as  Rosie  thought,  and  in  a  little  when  her  sister  had  leffc  the 
room,  she  said — 

"  Shall  I  accept  the  invitation  then  for  Rose  and  me  ?" 

"  Have  you  not  accepted  yet?  you  need  not  of  course,  un- 
less you  wish.    But  I  think  you  will  enjoy  it,  and  Rosie,  too." 

"Yes,  but  I  am  by  no  means  sure,  that  I  like  Mrs,  Grove," 
said  she,  hesitating. 

"Are  you  not?^'  said  her  brother,  laughing.  "Well,  I 
have  got  much  faiiher  than  you.  I  am  sure  that  I  don't  like 
her  at  alL    But,  what  of  that  T 

"  Only  that  I  don't  fancy  accepting  kindness,  from  a  per- 
son I  don't  like,  and  to  whom  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  repay  in  kind." 

"Oh!  nonsense.  The  obligation  is  mutual  Her  kind- 
ness will  be  quite  repaid,  by  having  a  new  face  in  her  splendid 
rooms.  And  as  for  repaying  her  in  kind,  as  you  call  it,  that 
is  quite  out  of  the  question.  There  are  not  a  dozen  people 
in  town  who  do  the  thing  on  the  scale  the  Groves  at* 
tempt.    And  besides,  Rosie  would  bo  disappointed." 

Graeme  did  not  believe  that  it  was  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  to  Rosie,  to  be  gratified  in  this  matter,  but 
she  did  not  say  so. 

"  After  all,"  thought  she,  "  I  daresay  there  is  no  harm  in 
it.  I  shall  not  spoil  the  pleasure  of  the  rest,  by  not  seeming 
to  enjoy  it.    But  I  don't  like  Mra  QroYO." 
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The  last  words  were  emphaticallj  repeated.  She  did  not 
like  her.  She  did  not  wish  to  see  her  frequentlj,  or  to  know 
her  intimately.  She  wished  she  had  neither  caUed,  nor  in- 
vited them.  She  wished  she  had  followed  her  first  impulse, 
which  had  been  to  refuse  at  once  without  referring  to  her 
brothers.    Now,  however,  she  must  go  with  a  good  grace. 

So  they  all  went,  and  enjoyed  it  veiy  much,  one  and  aU,  as 
they  found  on  comparing  notes  around  the  bright  Httle  fire 
which  Nelly  had  kept  burning,  against  their  return. 

**  Only,"  said  Bosie,  with  a  Httle  shamebcedness,  "I  am 
not  sure  that  Graeme  liked  me  to  dance  quite  so  much." 

Graeme  was  not  sure  either,  but  she  did  not  think  this  the 
best  time  to  speak  about  it    So  she  did  not 

''But  how  you  ever  learned  to  dance  is  a  mystery  to  me," 
said  Arthur,  "  and  Hany  too,  I  saw  him  carrying  off  Miss 
Elphinstone,  with  all  the  coolness  imaginable.  Beally,  the 
young  people  of  the  present  day  amaze  me." 

"  Oh  I  one  can  dance  without  learning,"  said  Bose,  laugh- 
ing.    *'  The  music  inspires  it." 

"And  I  have  danced  many  a  time  before,"  said  Harry. 
"Tou  are  not  sorry  you  went^  are  you  Graeme?" 

"  Sorry  I  no  indeed !  I  have  had  a  very  pleasant  evening." 

And  so  had  they  alL  Mrs.  Grove  had  made  a  great  effort 
to  get  a  great  many  nice  and  clever  people  together,  and  she 
had  succeeded.  It  had  required  an  effort^  for  it  was  only 
lately,  since  his  second  marriage,  that  Mr.  Grove  had  affect* 
ed  the  sodeiy  of  clever  people,  or  indeed,  any  society  at  all 
There  were  people  who  fancied  that  he  did  not  affect  it  yet^ 
and  who  pitied  him,  as  he  wandered  about,  or  lingered  in  cor- 
ners among  the  guests,  that  his  more  aspiring  wife  managed  to 
bring  togeUier.  He  did  not  enjoy  society  much,  but  that  was 
a  small  matter  in  the  opinion  of  his  wife.  He  was  as  little 
of  a  drawback  to  the  general  enjoyment^  as  could  be  expect- 
ed in  the  circumstances.  If  he  was  not  quite  at  his  case,  at 
leasts  he  wbb  seldom  in  anybody's  way,  and  Mrs.  Grove  was 
quite  able  to  do  the  honors  for  both.  Mr.  Grove  was  a  man 
whom  it  was  not  di^cult  to  i^ore,  even  in  his  own  dining- 
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room.  Indeed,  the  greatest  kindness  that  could  be  shown 
to  the  poor  little  man  in  the  circumstances,  was  to  ignore 
him,  and  a  great  deal  of  this  sort  of  kind  feeling  was  mani- 
fested towards  him  by  his  guests. 

On  the  first  entrance  of  Arthur  and  Graeme,  their  host 
fastened  on  the  former,  renewing  with  great  earnestness  a 
conyersation  commenced  in  the  morning  in  the  young  man's 
office.  This  did  not  last  long,  howeyer.  The  hostess  had 
too  high  an  opinion  of  Mr  Elliott's  powers  of  pleasing,  to 
permit  them  to  be  wasted  on  her  husband,  so  she  smilingly 
carried  him  off,  leaving  Mr.  Oroye  for  the  present^  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  Graeme.  He  might  have  had  a  worse 
fate  ;  for  Graeme  listened  and  responded  with  a  politeneas 
and  interest  to  which  he  was  Httle  accustomed  from  his  wife's 
guests.  Before  he  became  unbearably  tedious,  she  was  res- 
cued by  Mr.  Buthven,  and  Mr.  Groye  went  to  receiye  Mr. 
Elias  Green,  the  great  western  merchant^  a  guest  far  more 
worthy  of  his  attention  than  any  of  the  fine  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, who  only  knew  him  in  the  character  of  feast-maker, 
m:  as  the  stupid  husband  of  his  aspiring  wife. 

Graeme  had  seen  Allan  Buthyen  often  since  that  first 
night  They  had  spoken  of  the  pleasant  and  painful  things 
that  had  befallen  them,  since  they  parted  so  long  ago,  or 
they  might  not  haye  been  able  to  walk  so  quietly  up  and 
down  the  crowded  rooms,  as  they  did  for  a  while.  Then  they 
found  a  quiet,  or  rather  a  noisy  comer  in  the  music  room, 
where  they  pursued  their  conversation  unmolested,  till  Harry 
brought  Miss  Elphinstone  to  be  introduced  to  Graema 
^  This  was  a  mutual  pleasure,  for  Graeme  wished  to  know 
the  young  lady  who  had  long  been  Bosie's  ideal  of  all  that 
was  sweet  and  beautiful,  and  Miss  Elphinstone  was  as 
pleased  to  become  the  friend  of  one  whom  her  cousins  Allan 
and  Charlie  admired  so  mucu.  And  when  she  begged 
permission  to  call  upon  her  ard  Bose,  what  could  Graeme 
do,  but  be  charmed  raore  and  more.  Then  Miss  Elphin- 
stone was  claimed  for  another  dance,  and  who  should  pre- 
sent himself  again  but  their  host  and  mtii\msi\h&  vnys^^  ^ 
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the  evening,  the  great  western  merchani  Then  there  were  a 
few  minutes  not  so  pleasant^  and  then  Mr.  Green  proposed 
that  they  *' should  make  the  tour  of  the  rooms."  But 
Graeme  had  not  the  courage  for  such  an  ordeal,  and  smiling- 
ly begged  to  be  excused;  and  so  he  sat  down  beside  her,  and 
by  and  by,  Graeme  was  surprised  to  find  herself  interested 
in  bis  conversation.  Before  he  had  been  a  great  merchauti 
Mr.  Green  had  been  a  farmer's  boy  among  the  hills  of  Ver 
uumi^  and  when  he  knew  that  Miss  Elliott  had  passed  seven 
happy  years  in  a  New  England  village,  he  found  enough  to 
say  to  her;  and  Graeme  listened  and  responded,  well  pleased. 

She  had  one  uncomfortable  moment.  Itviras  when  the 
sapper  movement  began  to  be  made,  and  the  thought  flashed 
upon  her,  that  she  must  be  led  to  the  supper  room,  by  this 
western  giant  Mr.  .Buthvon  saved  her  from  this,  however, 
to  the  discontent  of  the  giant,  who  had  been  so  engaged  in 
talking  and  listening,  as  not  to  have  perceived,  that  some- 
thing interesting  was  about  to  take  place.  The  sight  of  the 
freely  flowing  champagne  gave  Graeme  a  shock,  but  a  glance 
at  Harry  reassured  her.  There  was  no  danger  for  him  to- 
night. Yes,  they  had  all  enjoyed  it,  they  acknowledged,  as 
they  lingered  over  the  fire  after  their  return. 

"But,  Arthur,"  said  Graeme,  "  I  was  disappointed  in  Miss 
Grove.  She  is  pretty,  certainly,  but  there  is  something 
wanting — ^in  expression  I  mean.  She  looks  good  tempered, 
but  not  intellectuaL" 

"Intellectual!"  repeated  Arthur.  "No.  One  would 
hardly  make  use  of  that  word  in  describing  her.  But  she  is 
almost  the  prettiest  little  thing  I  ever  saw,  I  think." 

"  And  she  certainly  is  the  silliest  Httlo  thing  I  ever  saw," 
said  Harry.  "Bosie,  if  I  thought  you  capable  of  talking 
such  stufl^  as  I  heard  from  her  pretty  lips  to-night,  /would 
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Arthur  laughed ;  less,  it  seemed,  at  what  Harry  had  said, 
than  at  what  it  recalled. 
''She  is  not  likely  to  astonish  the  world  by  her  wisdom,  I 
fhinki"  said  he,  as  he  rose  to  go  up  stairs.    ''  Nor 
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Rosio  either,  for  that  matter,"  he  added,  laughing,  and  look- 
ing back. 

"  None  of  us  are  giving  great  proof  of  wisdom  just  now,  I 
think,"  said  Graeme.  "  Come,  Bosie,  Nelly  will  lose  patience 
if  breakfast  is  kept  waiting.  Good  night,  Hany.  Don't  ait 
ling/* 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

W'HETHER  Nelly  lost  her  patience  next  morning  br 
not,  history  does  not  record ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
break&st  was  late,  and  late  as  it  was,  Bosie  did  not  make 
her  appearance  at  it.  Graeme  had  still  a  very  pleasant  re- 
membrance of  the  evening,  but  it  was  not  altogether  un- 
mixed. The  late  breakfost,  the  disarrangement  of  household 
matters,  Bosie's  lassitude,  and  her  own  disinclination  to 
engage  in  any  serious  occupation,  was  some  drawback  to  the 
remembrance  of  her  enjoyment.  All  were  more  or  less  out 
d  sorts,  some  from  one  cause,  some  from  another. 

This  did  not  last  long,  however.  The  drawback  was  for- 
gotten, the  pleasure  was  remembered,  so  that  when  a  day  or 
two  afterward,  a  note  came  from  Mrs.  Gridley,  begging 
the  presence  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  at  a  small  party 
at  her  house,  nothing  was  said  about  refusing.  Mra 
Oridley  had  promised  some  friends  from  Toronto,  a  treat  of 
Scottish  music,  and  she  would  be  inconsolable  should  they 
disappoint  her.  But  the  consolation  of  Mrs.  Gridley  was 
not  the  chief  reason  of  the  acceptance.  Arthur  was  to  be 
out  of  town,  but  Will  was  to  go  in  his  placa  They  went^ 
and  enjoyed  it  well ;  indeed,  it  was  very  enjoyable. 

Mrs.  Gridley  was  a  serious  person,  said  her  friends,  and 
some,  who  had  no  claim  to  the  title  said  tho  same 
— ^the  tone  and  manner  making  all  the  difference  in  the 
sense  of  the  declaration.  She  would  not  for  much^  have 
been  guilty  of  giving  dancing  or  card  parties  in  her  owa 
house,  though  by  some  mysterious  process  of  reasoning, 
she  had  convinced  herself  that  she  could  quite  innocently 
make  one  ot  such  Darties  in  the  houses  of  other  people.    i)o 


there  was  only  mnfiic  and  oonversation,  and  a  simple  game 
or  two  for  the  very  young  peopla  Graeme  and  Bosie,  and 
Will.,  too,  enjoyed  it  welL  Hany  professed  to  have  been 
bored. 

Oat  of  these  parties  sprang  othera  Graeme  hardly  knew 
how  it  happened,  but  the  number  of  their  acquaintances 
greatly  increased  about  this  time.  Perhaps  it  was  partly 
owing  to  the  new  partnership  entered  into  by  Arthur,  with 
the  long  establish^  firm  of  Black  &  Co.  They  certainly 
owed  to  this,  the  sight  of  several  fine  carriages  at  their  door, 
and  of  several  pretty  cards  in  their  receiver.  Invitations 
came  thick  and  fast^  until  an  entire  change  came  over  their 
manner  of  lifa  Begular  reading  was  interfered  with  or 
neglected.  Household  matters  must  have  fallen  into  con- 
fusion, if  Nelly  had  not  proved  herself  equal  to  all  emergen- 
cies. The  long  quiet  evening  at  home  became  the  exception. 
They  went  out^  or  some  one  came  in,  or  there  was  a  lecture 
or  concert^  or  when  the  sleighing  became  good  a  drive  by 
moonlight.  There  were  skating  parties,  and  snowshoeing 
parties,  enough  to  tire  the  strongest ;  and  there  was  no 
leosure,  no  quiet  time. 

Graeme  was  not  long  in  becoming  dissatisfied  vdth  this 
changed,  unsettled  life.  The  novelty  soon  wore  ofif  for  her, 
and  she  became  painfully  conscious  of  the  attendant  evila 
Sadly  disinclined  herself  to  engage  in  any  serious  occupation, 
she  could  not  but  see  that  with  her  sister  it  was  even  worse. 
Bose  enjoyed  all  these  gay  doings  much  more,  and  in  a  way 
quite  different  from  her ;  and  the  succeeding  lassitude  and 
depression  were  proportionably  greater.  Indeed,  lassitude 
and  depression  were  quite  too  gentle  terms  to  apply  to  the 
child's  sensations,  and  her  disinclination  to  occupation  some- 
times manifested  itself  in  an  unmistakable  approach  to 
peevishness,  unless,  indeed,  the  party  of  the  evening  was  to 
be  followed  by  the  excursion  of  the  day.  Then  the  evil 
effects  were  delayed,  not  averted.  For  a  time,  Graeme  made 
excuses  for  her  to  herself  and  to  her  brothers  ;  then  she  did 
what  was  much  wiser.    She  determined  to  pat  a  stop  to  the 
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catuse  of  so  much  discomfort  Seyeral  drcnmstanoes  helped 
her  to  this  decision,  or  rather  to  see  the  necessity  for  it. 
She  only  hesitated  as  to  the  manner  in  which  she  was  to 
maike  her  determination  known  ;  and  while  she  hesitated,  an 
apportoniiy  to  discuss  their  changed  life  occuired,  and  she 
did  not  permit  it  to  pass  uoimproved. 

Christmas  and  New  Year's  had  been -past  for  some  weeks, 
and  there  was  a  pause  in  the  festivities  of  their  circle,  when 
a  billet  of  the  usual  form  and  purport  was  left  at  the  door 
by  a  servant  in  Uvery.  Bose,  who  had  seen  him  pass  the 
window,  had  much  to  do  to  keep  herself  quiet,  till  Nelly  had 
taken  it  from  his  hand.  She  just  noticed  that  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  Graeme,  in  time  to  prevent  her  from  opening 
it. 

'^What  is  it^  Graeme?  "  asked  she,  eagerly,  as  she  entered 
the  room  where  her  sister  was  writing.  *'  I  am  almost  sure 
it  was  left  by  Mrs.  Roxbury's  servant.  See,  there  is  their 
crest    What  is  it  ?    An  invitation  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Graeme,  quietly,  laying  down  the  note.  "  For 
the  twenty-seventh." 

''Such  a  long  timel  It  will  be  a  grand  affiodr.  Wemust 
have  new  dreases,  Graeme." 

She  took  up  the  note  and  read : 

"Mrs.  Eoxbury's  compliments  to  Miss  Elliott" 

"  Miss  EUiott ! "  she  repeated.  ""Why,  Graeme  I  I  am  not 
invited." 

**  So  it  seems ;  but  never  mind,  Rosie.  I  am  not  going  to 
accept  it" 

Bose  was  indeed  crest&llen. 

"  Oh,  you  must  go,  of  course.  You  must  not  stay  at  home 
on  my  account" 

"  No ;  certainly.  That  is  not  the  reason.  Your  being 
invited  would  have  made  no  difference." 

"I  could  hardly  have  gone  without  you,"  said  Bose,  doubt- 
fdly. 

*' Certainly  not  Neither  of  us  would  have  gona  If  I 
doaft  aooept  this  invitation  our  acquaintance  with  the  Box- 
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bnrys  will  perhaps  go  no  further.  That  would  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  my  refusal,  if  there  were  no  others." 

"A  sufficient  reason  for  not  refusing,  I  should  rather  say," 
saidBose. 

"No.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  keeping  up  an  ao- 
qnaintance  with  so  many  people.  There  is  no  pleasure  in  it; 
and  it  is  a  great  waste  of  time  and  strength,  and  money  too , 
for  that  matter." 

"But  Arthur  wishes  it     lie  thinks  it  right" 

"  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent,  perhaps,  but  not  at  too  great  a 
cost  I  don't  moan  of  money,  though  in  our  circumstances 
that  is  something,  too.  But  so  mnch  going  out  has  been  at 
a  great  sacrifice  of  time  and  comfort  to  ns  alL  I  am  tired 
of  it  "We  won't  speak  of  it  now,  however ;  I  must  finish  my 
letter."  For  to  tell  the  truth,  Rosie'sface  did  not  look  promis- 
ing. 

"Don't  send  a  refusal  till  you  have  spoken  to  Arthtuv 
Oraema    If  he  wishes  you  to  go,  you  ought  you  know." 

"  I  am  by  no  means  sure  of  that  Arthur  does  not  veiy 
often  go  to  these  large  parties  himself.  He  does  not  enjoy 
thenL  And  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  deny  myself,  in  so 
bad  a  canse." 

"  But  Graeme,  you  have  enjoyed  some  of  them,  at  least.  I 
am  sure  I  have  always  enjoyed  them." 

"  Yes,  I  have  enjoyed  some  of  them,  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  is  a  right  kind  of  enjoyment  I  mean,  it  maybe  too  dearly 
bought  And  besides,  it  is  not  the  party,  as  a  party,  that  I 
ever  enje^  I  have  had  more  real  pleasure  in  some  of  our 
quiet  evenings  at  home,  with  only — only  one  or  two  friends, 

than  I  ever  had  at  a  party,  and ,  but  we  won't  talk  about 

it  now,"  and  she  bent  over  her  letter  again.  She  raised  her 
head  ahnost  immediately,  however. 

"  And  yet,  Bosie,  I  don't  know  why  this  is  not  the  best 
time  to  say  what,  for  a  long  time,  I  have  meant  to  say.  "We 
have  not  been  Hving  a  good  or  wise  life  of  late.  Do  you  mind, 
love,  what  Janet  said  to  us,  the  night  before  we  came  away  ? 
Do  you  mind  the  charge  she  gave  us,  to  keep  our  garments 
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unspotted  till  we  meet  onr  father  and  mother  again  ?  Do  yoti 
think,  deai;,  the  life  of  pleasure  we  have  been  living,  will  make 
US  zuore  like  what  our  mother  was,  more  like  what  our  father 
wished  us  to  be — more  fit  to  meet  them  where  they  are  ?  " 

Qraeme  spoke  very  earnestly.  There  were  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

**  Graeme,"  said  Bose,  "  do  you  think  it  wrong  to  go  to 
parties — to  dance?    Many  good  people  do  nof 

"Idon't  know,  lova  I  cannot  telL  It  might  be  right  for 
some  people,  and  yet  quite  wrong  for  u&  CertaLoly,  if  it 
withdraws  our  minds  from  things  of  importance,  or  is  the 
cause  of  our  neglecting  duty,  it  cannot  be  right  for  us.  I  am 
afraid  it  has  been  doing  this  for  us  all  lately.'* 

Bosie  looked  grave,  but  did  not  reply.  In  a  little,  Graeme 
added, 

*'I  am  afraid  our  last  letters  have  not  given  much  satisfac- 
tion to  Mrs.  Snow,  Bosie.  She  seems  afraid  for  us  ;  afraid, 
lest  we  may  become  too  much  engrossed  with  the  pleasant 
things  about  us,  and  reminds  us  of  the  care  and  watchfulness 
needed  '  to  keep  ourselves  unspotted  from  the  world.' " 

''But,  Graeme,  everything  is  so  different  in  Mcrleville, 
Janet  cannot  know.     And,  besides, " 

''  I  know,  dear  ;  and  I  would  not  like  to  say  that  we  have 
been  doing  anything  very  wrong  all  this  time,  or  that  those 
who  do  the  same  are  doing  wrong.  If  we  were  wiser  and 
stronger,  and  not  so  easily  influenced  for  evil,  I  daresay  it 
would  do  us  no  harm.  But^  Bosie,  I  am  afraid  for  myself, 
that  I  may  come  to  like  this  idle  gay  life  too  much,  or,  at  leasts 
that  it  may  unfit  me  for  a  quiet  useful  life,  as  our  father 
would  have  chosen  for  us,  and  I  am  afraid  for  you,  too,  dear 
Bose." 

"  I  enjoy  parties  very  much,  and  I  can't  see  that  there  is 
any  harm  in  it,"  said  Bosie,  a  Httle  crossly. 

"No,  not  in  enjoying  them  in  a  certain  way,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  But,  Bosc,  think  how  dreadful,  to  become  'a 
lover  of  pleasure.'    Is  there  no  danger  do  you  think,  love  ?  ^ 

Boso  hung  her  head,  and  was  silent    Graeme  went  on, 
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**  My  darling,  there  ia  danger  for  you — ^for  me — for  na  bSL 
How  can  we  ever  hope  to  win  Harry  from  the  society  of  those 
who  do  him  harm,  when  we  are  living  only  to  please  our- 
selves ? "  ' 

''But,  Graeme,  it  is  better  that  wo  should  all  go  together 
— I  mean  Harry  is  more  with  us  than  he  used  to  he.  It 
must  be  better." 

"I  don't  know,  dear.  I  fear  it  is  only  a  change  of  evila 
Harry's  temptation  meets  him  even  with  u&  And,  oh  I  Bosie, 
if  our  example  should  make  it  easier  for  Harry  to  go  astray  1 
But  we  won't  speak  about  Harry.  I  trust  God  will  keep  him 
safe.    I  believe  He  will." 

Though  Graeme  tried  to  speak  cahnly,  Bose  saw  that  she 
trembled  and  grew  very  white. 

''  At  any  rate,  Bose,  we  could  not  hope  that  God  would 
hear  our  prayers  for  Harry,  or  for  each  other,  if  we  were 
living  in  a  way  displeasing  to  Him.  For  it  is  not  well  with 
us,  dear.  "We  need  not  try  to  hide  it  from  ourselves.  We 
must  forget  the  last  few  troubled  months,  and  begin  again. 
Yes,  we  must  go  farther  back  than  that^  Bosie,"  said  Graeme, 
suddenly  rising,  and  putting  her  aims  about  her  sister.  "  Do 
you  mind  that  last  night,  beside  the  two  graves  ?  How  Uttle 
worth  all  seemed  to  us  then,  except  to  get  safe  home  together. 
Bosie !  I  could  not  answer  for  it  to  our  father  and  mother  if 
we  were  to  Hve  this  troubled  life  long.  My  darling !  we  must 
begin  again." 

There  were  tears  on  Bosie's  cheeks,  as  well  as  Graeme's, 
by  this  time.    But  in  a  httle  Graeme  sat  down  again. 

''It  is  I  who  have  been  most  to  blame.  These  gay  doings 
never  should  have  commenced.  I  don't  think  Arthur  wiU  ob* 
ject  to  our  living  much  more  quietly  than  we  have  done 
of  late.  And  if  he  does,  we  must  try  and  reconcile  him 
to  the  change." 

It  was  not  difficult  to  reconcile  Arthur  to  the  change. 
"  Graeme  must  do  as  she  thought  right,"  he  said.  *'It  must 
be  rather  a  troublesome  thing  to  keep  up  such  a  general  ac- 
quaintanoe— a  loss  of  time  to  little  purpose,"  and  so  it  would 
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haye  ended,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  if  Harry  bad  not  clis- 
oovered  Mrs.  Boxbury's  note. 

"  I  declare  Mrs.  Gridley  is  right,"  said  he.  "  We  are  a 
rising  family.  I  hope  yon  gave  that  lady  a  chance  to  peep 
into  this  note,  when  she  was  here  to-day.  But  how  is  this  ? 
Miss  Elliott.    Have  you  one,  Eosie  ?  " 

Bose  shook  her  head. 
No.    Have  you,  Harry  ?  " 

Havel?  What  are  you  thinking  of»  Bose?  Doyousuppose 
those  lofty  portals  would  give  admission  to  one  who  is  only  a 
humble  clerk  ?  It  is  only  for  such  commercial  successes  as 
Mr.  Green,  or  Allan  Buthven,  that  that  honor  is  reserved. 
Bat  never  mind,  Bosia  We  shall  find  something  to  amase 
us  that  nighty  I  have  no  doubt." 

"  Ghraeme  is  not  going,"  said  Bose. 

"  Not  going !    Oh !  she  'U  think  better  of  it" 

"  No,  she  has  sent  her  refusal" 

"And  why,  pray  ?  " 

"  Oh !  one  can't  go  everywhere,  as  Mrs.  Gridley  says,"  re- 
plied Graeme,  thus  appealed  to. 

"  Yes ;  but  Mrs.  Gridley  said  that  ^Yith  regard  to  a  gather- 
ing of  our  good  friend,  Willie  Bimie,  the  tailor.  I  can  under- 
stand how  she  should  not  find  time  to  go  there.  But  how 
you  should  find  time  to  shine  on  that  occasion,  and  have  none 
to  spare  for  Mrs.  Boxbury*s  select  affair,  is  more  than  I  can 
comprehend." 

"Don't  be  snobbish,  Harry,"  said  WiE 

"  I  think  the  reasons  are  obvious,"  said  Arthur. 

"  Yes,"  said  Graeme,  "  we  knew  Willie  Bimie  when  wo 
were  children.  He  was  at  the  school  with  you  all.  And  I 
like  his  new  wife  very  much,  and  our  going  gave  them  plea- 
sure, and,  besides,  I  enjoyed  it  well." 

"  Oh  I  if  you  are  going  to  take  a  sentimental  view  of  the 
matter,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  And  Willie  is  a  fine  fellow  ; 
I  don't  object  to  Willie,  or  the  now  wife  either — quite  the  con- 
trary. But  of  the  two,  i^eople  generally  would  prefer  to  cui- 
tivate  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Boxbuxy  and  her  set" 
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''  Graeme  is  not  like  people  generally/'  said  Boee. 

"I  hope  not,"  said  WilL  "And,  Harry,  what  do  yon  BOj^ 
pose  Mr&  Roxbory  cares  about  any  of  us,  after  all? '' 

"  She  cares  about  Graeme  going  to  her  party,  or  she  would 
not  have  asked  her." 

"I  am  not  sure  of  that^"  said  Graeme,  smiling  at  the  eager- 
ness of  the  brothers.  "  I  suppose  she  asked  me  for  the  same 
reason  that  she  called  here,  because  of  the  partnership.  They 
are  connected  with  the  Blacks,  in  some  way.  Now,  that  it 
is  off  her  conscience,  haying  invited  me,  I  daresay  she  will 
be  just  as  well  pleased  that  I  should  stay  at  home." 

"  That  is  not  the  least  bit  uncharitable,  is  it  Graeme  ?  " 

"No.  I  don't  think  so.  It  certainly  cannot  make  much 
difference  to  her,  to  have  one  more  or  less  at  het  house  on 
the  occasion.  I  really  think  she  asks  me  from  a  sense  of 
duty — or  rather,  I  ought  to  say,  from  a  wish  to  be  polite  to 
her  friends  the  Blacks.  It  is  very  well  that  she  should  do  so, 
and  if  I  cared  to  go,  it  would,  of  course,  be  agreeable  to  her, 
but  it  will  not  trouble  her  in  the  least  though  I  stay  away." 

"  Well,  I  can't  but  say  you  have  chosen  an  unfortunate  oc- 
casion to  begin  to  be  fastidious.  I  should  think  the  Box- 
bury's  would  be  the  very  house  you  would  like  to  go  to." 

"  Oh  1  one  has  to  make  a  beginning.  And  I  am  tired  of 
so  much  gayety.  It  makes  no  difference  about  its  being  Mrs. 
Roxbury." 

*'  Very  welL  Please  yourself  and  you  11  please  me,"  said 
Harry,  rising. 

"Are  you  going  out  to-night,  Harry?"  said  Graeme,  try- 
ing not  to  look  anxious. 

"  Yes  ;  but  pray  don't  wait  for  me  if  I  should  not  be  in 
early,"  said  Harry,  rather  hastily. 

There  was  nothing  said  for  some  time  after  Harry  went 
out  WilL  went  to  his  books,  and  Hose  went  to  the  piano. 
Ghraeme  sewed  busily,  but  she  looked  grave  and  anxious. 

"  What  can  make  Harry  so  desirous  that  you  should  go  to 
Mrs.  iloxbury's  ?"  said  Arthur,  at  last  "  Have  you  any  par- 
ticular reason  for  not  wishing  to  go?  " 
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"Do  jon  think  Harry  really  cared  ?  No ;  I  have  no  reason 
for  not  wishing  to  go  there.  Bat,  Arthur,  we  have  been  going 
oat  too  much  lately.  It  is  not  good  for  Bosie,  nor  for  me, 
either  ;  and  I  refased  this  invitation  chiefly  because  she  was 
not  invited.  I  might  not  have  had  the  courage  to  refuse  to 
go  with  her — as  she  would  have  been  eager  to  go.  But  it  is 
not  good  for  her,  all  this  party-going." 

"I  dare  say  you  are  right  She  is  too  young,  and  not  by 
any  means  beyond  being  spoiled.    She  is  a  very  pretty  girL" 

**  Pretty  I    Who  can  compare  with  her?*'  said  Graeme. 

But  she  must  not  be  spoiled.     She  is  best  at  home.'* 

*^  Proudfate  tells  me  this  is  to  be  a  reception  in  honor  of 
your  friend  Buthven,  and  Miss  Elphinstone,"  said  Arthur. 
^It  seems  the  wedding  is  to  come  off  soon.  Proudfute  is  a 
relation  of  tl^eir's,  you  know." 

"  No  ;  I  did  not  know  it»"  said  Gi-aemo  ;  and  in  a  little  she 
added,  "ought  that  to  make  any  difference  about  my  going? 
My  note  is  written  but  not  sent." 

"  I  should  think  not.  You  arc  not  supposed  to  know  any- 
thing about  it.  It  is  very  likely  not  true.  And  it  is  nothing 
tons." 

"No ;  that  is  true,"  said  Graeme.  *' Ilosio,  my  dear,  you 
are  playing  too  quickly.  That  should  be  quite  otherwise  at  the 
dose,"  and  rising,  she  went  to  the  piano  and  sat  down  beside 
her  sister.  They  played  a  long  time  together,  and  it  was 
Bose  who  was  tired  first  *  for  a  wonder.' 

"  Graeme,  why  did  you  not  tell  Harry  the  true  reason  that 
you  did  not  wish  to  go  to  Mrs.  Eoxbury's  ?  "  said  Bose,  when 
they  went  up  stairs  together. 

*'  The  true  reason  ?  "  repeated  Graeme. 

**  I  mean,  why  did  you  not  speak  to  him  as  you  spoke  to 
mo?" 

"  I  don't  know,  dear.  Perhax>s  I  ought  to  have  done  so. 
But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  speak  to  others  as  it  is  to  you.  I  am 
afraid  Harry  would  have  cared  as  little  for  the  true  reason  as 
for  the  one  I  gave." 

"  I  don't  know,  Graeme.    He  was  not  satisfied ;  and  don't 
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yon  think  it  would  have  been  better  just  to  say  you  didn't 
think  it  right  to  go  out  so  much — ^to  large  parties,  I  mean." 

'*  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better/'  said  Graeme,  but 
she  said  no  more;  and  sat  down  in  the  shadow  with  her  Bible 
in  her  hand  for  the  nightly  reading.  Hose  had  finished  hei 
preparations  for  bed  before  she  stirred,  and  coming  up  behind 
her  she  whispered  softly, 

''  Graeme,  yon  are  not  afraid  for  Harry  now  ?  I  mean 
not  more  afraid  1 " 

Graeme  started.  Her  thoughts  were  painful,  as  her  face 
showed ;  but  they  were  not  of  Harry. 

*'  I  don't  know  love.  I  hope  not.  I  pray  God,  no  harm 
may  come  to  Harry.  Oh  I  Bosie,  Bosie,  we  have  been  all  wrong 
this  long,  long  time.  We  have  been  dreaming^  I  think.  We 
most  waken  up,  and  begin  again." 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

/^  BAEMES  first  judgment  of  Allan  Euthven,  had  been. 
\J^  "how  these  ten  years  have  changed  him ; "  but  she 
quite  forgot  the  first  judgment  when  she  came  to  see  him 
more,  and  meeting  his  kind  eyes  and  listening  to  his  kind 
▼oioe,  in  the  days  that  followed  she  said  to  herself  ''he  is 
the  same,  the  very  same." 

But  her  first  judgment  was  the  true  one.  He  was  changed. 
It  would  have  been  strange  if  the  wear  and  tear  of  commer- 
cial life  for  ten  years  had  not  changed  him,  and  that  not  for 
the  better. 

In  the  renewal  of  intercourse  with  his  old  friends,  and  in 
the  new  acquaintance  he  made  with  his  brother  Charlie,  he 
came  to  know  himself  that  he  had  changed  greatly.  He  re- 
membered sadly  enough,  the  aspirations  that  had  died  out  of 
his  heart  since  his  youth,  the  temptations  that  he  had  strug^ 
gLed  against  always,  but  which,  alasl  he  had  not  always 
withstood.  He  knew  now  that  his  faith  had  grown  weak; 
that  thoughts  of  the  unseen  and  heavenly  had  been  put  far 
away  from  him. 

Yes  ;  he  was  greatly  changed  since  the  night  he  had  stood 
with  the  rest  on  the  deck  of  the  "Steadfast,"  watching  the 
gleaming  lights  of  a  strange  city.  Standing  now  face  to  face 
with  the  awakened  remembrance  of  his  own  ideal,  he  knew 
that  he  had  fallen  far  short  of  its  attainment ;  and  reading 
in  Graeme's  truthful  eye  "  the  same,  the  very  same,"  his  own 
often  feU  with  a  sense  of  shame  as  though  he  were  deceiving 
her. 

He  was  changed,  and  yet  the  wonder  was,  that  the  infla- 
enoes  of  these  ten  years  had  not  changed  him  more.    The 
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lonely  life  he  had  pictured  to  his  friends,  that  last  night  on 
the  "  Steadfast,"  fell  far  short  of  the  reahty  that  awaited  him. 
Removed  from  the  kindly  associations  of  home,  and  the  Iran- 
quil  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  a  country  villa^,  to  the  tor* 
moil  of  a  Western  city,  and  the  annoyance  of  a  subordinate 
in  a  merchant's  office,  he  shrunk,  at  first,  in  disgust  from  the 
life  that  seemed  opening  before  him.  His  native  place, 
humble  as  it  was,  had  Hved  in  song  and  story  for  many  cen- 
turies; and  in  this  city  which  had  sprung  up  in  a  day, 
nothing  seemed  stable  or  secure.  A  few  months  ago  the  toif 
of  the  prairie  had  been  undisturbed,  where  to-day  its  broad 
Ctreets  are  trodden  by  the  feet  of  thousands.  Between  gi- 
gantic blocks  of  buildings  rising  everywhere,  strips  of  the 
prairie  turf  lay  undisturbed  still.  The  air  of  newness,  of  in* 
completeness,  of  insecurity  that  seemed  to  surround  all  things 
impressed  him  painfully  ;  the  sudden  prosperity  seemed  un- 
real and  unnatural,  as  well  it  might,  to  one  brought  up  in  a 
country  where  the  first  thought  awakened  by  change  or  in- 
novation is  one  of  mistrust  and  doubt 

AH  his  preconceived  ideas  of  business  and  a  business  life, 
availed  him  nothing  in  the  new  circumstances  in  which  he 
found  himself.  If  business  men  were  guided  in  their  mutual 
relations  by  any  principle  of  faith  or  honor,  he  failed  in  the 
first  bitterness  of  his  disgust  to  see  it.  Business  life  seemed 
but  a  scramble,  in  which  the  most  alert  seized  the  greatest 
portion.  The  feverish  activity  and  energy  which  were  fast 
changing  the  prairie  into  a  populace  place  seemed  directed  to 
one  end,  the  getting  of  wealth.  Wealth  must  be  gotten  by 
fair  means  or  foul,  and  it  must  be  gotten  suddenly.  There 
was  no  respite,  no  repose.  One  must  onward  or  be  pushed 
aside,  or  be  trodden  under  foot.  Fortune  was  daily  tempted, 
and  the  daily  result  was  success,  or  utter  failure,  till  a  new 
chance  could  be  grasped  at. 

**  Honest  labor  1  Patient  toil  I "  Allan  wondered  within 
himself  if  the  words  had  ever  reached  the  inward  sense  of 
these  eager,  anxious  men,  jostling  each  other  in  their  never- 
ceasing  straggle. 
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Allan  watched,  and  wondered,  and  mused,  trying  to  imde]> 
stand,  and  to  make  himself  charitable  over  the  evil,  by  calling 
it  a  national  one,  and  telling  himself  that  these  men  of  the 
new  world  were  not  to  be  judged  by  old  laws,  or  measured  by 
old  standards.  But  there  were  among  the  swiftest  runners 
of  the  race  for  gold  men  from  all  lands,  men  whose  boyish 
feet  had  wandered  over  English  meadows,  or  trod  the  hea* 
ther  on  Scottish  hill&  Men  whose  fathers  had  spent  their 
lives  content  in  mountain  shealings,  with  no  wish  beyond 
their  flocks  and  their  native  glens  ;  himible  artisans,  smiths, 
and  masons,  who  had  passed  in  their  own  country  for  honest, 
patient^  Godfearing  men,  grew  as  eager,  as  unscrupulous,  as 
vwift  as  the  fleetest  in  the  race.  The  very  diggers  of  ditches, 
and  breakers  of  stone  on  the  highway,  the  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,  took  with  discontent  that  it  was  no 
more  their  daily  wages,  doubled  or  tripled  to  them,  since  they 
set  foot  on  the  soil  of  the  new  world. 

That  there  might  be  another  sort  of  life  in  the  midst  of 
this  turmoil,  he  did  not  consider.  He  never  could  associate 
the  idea  of  home  or  comfort  with  those  dingy  brick  struct- 
ures, springing  up  in  a  day  at  every  comer.  He  could  not 
fancy  those  hard  voices  growing  soft  in  the  utterance  of 
loving  words,  or  those  thin,  compressed  lips  gladly  meeting 
the  smiling  mouth  of  a  httle  child.  Home !  Why,  all  the 
world  seemed  at  home  in  those  vast  hotels  ;  the  men  and 
women  greeting  each  other  coldly,  in  these  great  parlors, 
seemed  to  have  no  wonts  that  a  black  man,  coming  at  the 
sound  of  a  bell,  might  not  easily  supply.  Even  the  children 
seemed  at  ease  and  self-possessed  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd. 
They  troubled  no  one  with  noisy  play  or  merry  prattle,  but 
sat  on  chairs  with  their  elders,  listening  to,  or  joining  in 
the  conversation,  with  a  coolness  and  appropriateness  pain- 
ftilly  suggestive  of  what  their  futui'e  might  be.  Looking 
at  these  embiyo  merchants  and  flno  ladies,  from  whose  pale, 
little  lips  "  dollar  "  and  "  change  "  fall  more  naturally  than 
sweeter  words,  Euthven  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  struggle 
around  him.    He  fancied  he  could  understand  how  these 
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lifcUe  people,  strangers,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  to  a  home  or  eyen 
to  a  childhood,  should  become  in  time  the  eager,  absorbed, 
unscrapiilous  runners  and  wrestlers,  jostlmg  each  other  in 
the  daily  strife. 

Buthven  was  very  bitter  and  imjust  in  many  of  his  judg 
luents  during  the  first  part  of  his  residence  in  C.  He  changed 
his  opinions  of  many  things  afterwards,  partly  because  he 
became  wiser,  partly  because  he  became  a  Httle  blind,  an<^ 
especially,  because  he  himself  became  changed  at  last  By 
and  by  his  life  was  too  busy  to  permit  him  to  watch  those 
about  him,  or  to  pronounce  judgment  on  their  aims  or 
character.  Uncongenial  as  he  had  at  first  found  the  employ* 
ment  which  his  uncle  had  provided  for  him,  he  pursued  it 
with  a  patient  steadiness,  which  made  it  first  endurable,  then 
pleasant  to  him.  At  first  his  duties  were  merely  mechanical ; 
so  much  writing,  so  much  computing  each  day,  and  then  hifl 
time  was  his  own.  But  this  did  not  continue  long.  Trusted 
always  by  the  firm,  he  was  soon  placed  in  a  position  where 
he  was  able  to  do  good  service  to  his  employers.  Hia  skill 
and  will  guided  their  afiairs  through  more  than  one  painful 
crisi&  His  integrity  kept  their  good  name  unsulli^  at  a 
time  when  too  many  yielding  to  what  seemed  necessity,  were 
betaking  themselves  to  doubtful  means  to  preserve  their 
credit  He  thoroughly  identified  himself  with  the  interests 
of  the  firm,  even  when  his  uncle  was  a  comparative  stranger 
to  him.  He  did  his  duty  in  his  service  as  he  would  have 
done  it  in  the  service  of  another,  constantly  and  conscien- 
tiously, because  it  was  right  to  do  so.  So  passed  the  first 
years  of  his  commercial  life. 

In  default  of  other  interests,  he  gave  himself  wholly  up  to 
business  pursuits,  tiU  no  onlooker  on  the  busy  scene  in  which 
he  was  taking  part  would  have  thought  of  singling  him  out 
OS  in  any  respect  different  from  those  who  were  about  him. 
Those  who  came  into  dose  contact  with  him  called  him 
honorable  and  upright,  indeed,  over  scrupulous  in  many 
points ;  and  he,  standing  apart  from  them,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  above  them,  was  willing  so  to  be  called.    But  as  one 
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cannot  touch  pitch  without  being  defiled,  so  a  man  must 
yield  in  time  to  the  influences  in  the  midst  of  which  he  has 
voluntarily  placed  himself.  So  it  came  to  pass  that»  as  the 
years  went  on,  Allan  Ruthven  was  greatly  changed. 

It  need  not  have  been  so.  It  doubtless  was  far  otherwise 
with  some  who,  in  his  pride  and  ignorance,  he  had  called 
earth-worms  and  worshippers  of  gold  ;  for  though,  in  the 
first  bitterness  of  his  isolation,  he  waa  slow  to  discover  it, 
there  were  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  and  strife  of  that  new 
city  warm  hearts  and  happy  homes,  and  the  blessed  infiuenoe 
of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  Christian  life.  There  were 
those  over  whom  the  gainsgetting  demon  of  the  place  had  no 
power,  because  of  a  talisman  they  held,  the  "  constraining 
love  of  Christ,"  in  them.  Those  walked  through  the  fire 
unscathed,  and,  in  the  midst  of  much  that  was  defiHng,  kept 
their  garments  clean.  But  Ruthven  was  not  one  of  them. 
He  had  the  name  of  the  talisman  on  his  hps,  but  he  had  not 
its  hving  power  in  his  heart.  He  was  a  Christian  only  in 
name  ;  and  so,  when  the  influence  of  early  associations 
began  to  grow  weak,  and  he  began  to  forget,  as  men  will  for 
a  time,  his  mother's  teachings  "  in  the  house,  and  by  the  way," 
at  the  "  lying  down  and  the  rising  up,"  no  wonder  that  the 
questionable  maxims  heard  daily  from  the  lips  of  the 
worldly-wise  should  come  to  have  weight  with  him  at  last 

Not  that  in  those  days  he  was,  in  any  sense,  a  lover  of 
gold  for  its  own  sake.  He  never  sank  so  low  as  that.  But 
in  the  eagerness  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  business, 
he  left  himself  no  time  for  the  performance  of  other  and 
fiigher  duties,  or  for  the  cultivation  of  those  principles  and 
affections  which  can  alone  prevent  the  earnest  business-man 
from  degenerating  into  a  character  so  despicable.  If  he  waa 
not  swept  away  by  the  strong  current  of  temptation,  it  was 
because  of  no  wisdom  or  strength  or  foresight  of  his.  An- 
other ten  years  of  such  a  life  would  have  made  him,  as  it 
has  made  many  another — a  man  outwardly  worthy  of  esteem, 
but  inwardly  selfish,  sordid,  worldly — all  that  in  his  youtb 
fie  had  most  despised. 
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This  may  seem  a  hard  judgment,  but  it  is  the  judgment  he 
passed  on  himself  when  there  came  a  pause  in  his  busy  life, 
and  he  looked  back  over  those  years  and  felt  that  he  did  not 
hold  the  world  loosely — that  he  could  not  open  his  hand  and 
let  it  go.  He  had  been  pleasing  himself  all  along  with  the 
thought  that  he  was  not  like  the  men  about  him--content 
with  the  winning  of  wealth  and  position  in  the  world  ;  but 
there  came  a  time  when  it  was  brought  sharply  home  to  him 
that  without  these  he  could  not  be  content.  It  was  a  great 
shock  and  surprise  to  him  to  be  forced  to  realize  how  far  he 
had  drifted  on  with  the  current^  and  how  impossible  it  had 
become  to  get  back  to  the  old  starting-place  again,  and  in  the 
knowledge  he  did  not  spare  himself,  but  used  harder  and 
sterner  words  of  self-contempt  than  any  that  are  written 
here. 

Euthven's  intercourse  with  his  uncle's  family,  though  oc- 
curring at  long  intervals,  had  been  of  a  very  pleasant  kind, 
for  he  was  a  great  favorite  with  his  aunt  and  his  oousm 
Lilias,  who  was  then  a  child.  Indeed,  she  was  only  a  child 
when  her  mother  died ;  and  when  there  fell  into  his  hands 
a  letter  written  by  his  aunt  to  his  mother,  during  one  of  his 
first  visits  to  M.,  in  which  half  seriously,  half  playfully,  was 
expressed  a  wish  that  the  cousins  might  one  day  stand  in  a 
nearer  and  dearer  relation  to  one  another,  he  was  greatly 
surprised  and  amused.  I  am  afraid  it  was  only  the  thought 
that  the  hand  that  had  penned  the  wish  was  cold  in  death 
that  kept  him  from  shocking  his  mother  by  laughing  out- 
right at  the  idea.  For  what  a  child  Lihas  must  have  been 
when  that  was  written,  thought  he  1  what  a  child  she  was 
stiUl 

But  the  years  went  on,  and  the  child  grew  into  a  beautifal 
woman,  and  the  remembrance  of  his  aunt's  wish  was  pleasant 
to  Allan  Buthven,  because  of  his  love  and  admiration  for  his 
cousin,  and  because  of  other  things.  He  could  not  be  blind 
to  the  advantages  that  such  a  connection  would  ensure  to 
him.  The  new  partnership  was  anticipated  and  entered 
upon,  on  very  different  terms  from  those  which  might  have 
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been,  but  for  the  silent  understanding  with  regard  to  Lilias 
that  existed  between  the  unde  and  nephew.  It  was  no  small 
matter  that  the  young  merchant  should  find  himself  in  a 
position  to  which  the  greater  number  attain  only  after  half 
a  lifetime  of  labor.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  lucrative  busi- 
ness, conscious  of  possessing  skill  and  energy  to  conduct  it 
well— conscious  of  youth  and  health  and  strength  to  enjoy 
the  future  opening  before  him.  Nor  was  there  anything 
wrong  in  this  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  his  position. 
He  knew  that  this  wealth  had  not  bought  him.  He  loved 
his  cousin  Lilias,  or  he  thought  he  loved  her  ;  and  though 
up  to  this  time,  and  after  this  time  their  intercourse  was  only 
after  a  cousinly  sort,  he  believed  she  loved  him.  The  thought 
did  come  into  his  mind  sometimes  whether  his  cousin  was  all 
to  him  that  a  woman  might  be,  but  never  pamf  ally.  He  did 
not  doubt  ih&ij  as  years  went  on,  they  would  be  very  happy 
together  after  a  quiet,  rational  fashion,  and  he  smiled,  now 
and  then,  at  the  fading  remembrance  of  many  a  boyish  dream 
BB  to  how  his  wife  was  to  be  wooed  and  won. 

He  was  happy — they  were  all  happy ;  and  the  tide  of 
ovents  flowed  quietly  on  till  the  night  when  Allan  clasped  the 
trembling  hand  of  Graeme  Elliott  Indeed,  it  flowed  quietly 
on  long  after  that,  for  in  the  charm  that,  night  after  nighty 
drew  him  into  the  happy  circle  of  the  Elliotts,  he  recognized 
only  the  pleasure  that  the  renewal  of  old  friendships  and  the 
awakening  of  old  associations  gave  him.  The  pleasure  which 
his  cousin  took  in  the  society  of  these  young  people  was 
scarcely  less  than  his  own.  Around  the  heiress  and  only 
child  of  Mr.  Elphinstone  there  soon  gathered  a  brilliant  circle 
of  admirers,  the  greater  part  of  whom  would  hardly  have 
reoognized  the  ElHotts  as  worthy  of  sharing  the  honor  with 
them.  But  there  was  to  the  young  girl,  who  had  neither 
brother  nor  sister,  something  better  than  brilliancy  or  fashion 
in  Graeme's  quiet  parlor.  The  mutual  love  and  confidence 
that  made  their  home  so  happy,  filled  her  with  wonder  and 
delight,  and  there  were  few  days,  for  several  pleasant  months^ 
in  which  they  did  not  meet. 
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The  pleasant  intercourse  was  good  for  Liliaa  She  brighi^ 
ened  under  it  wonderfully,  and  grow  into  a  very  different 
creature  from  the  pale,  quiet,  little  girl,  who  used  to  sit  so 
gravely  at  her  father's  side.  Her  Either  saw  the  change  and 
rejoiced  over  it,  and  though  at  first  he  was  not  inclined  to  be 
pleased  with  the  intimacy  that  had  sprung  up  so  suddenly, 
he  could  not  but  confess  that  the  companionship  of  one  like 
Rose  Elliott  must  be  good  for  her.  Graeme  he  seldom  saw. 
Hie  long  morning  calls,  and  spending  of  days  with  her  friend, 
which  were  Bosie's  dehght,  Graeme  seldom  shared.  But  she 
was  quite  as  much  the  friend  of  Lilias  as  was  her  livelier  sich 
ter,  and  never  did  his  cousin  seem  so  beautiful  to  Allan^ 
never  was  she  so  dear,  as  when,  with  pretty  willfolness,  she 
hung  about  Graeme,  claiming  a  right  to  share  with  Rose  the 
caresses  or  gentle  reproofs  of  the  elder  sister.  He  did  not 
think  of  danger  to  himself  in  the  intercourse  which  Lilias 
shared  so  happily.  He  was  content  with  the  present,  and  did 
not  seek  to  look  into  the  future. 

But  he  was  not  quite  free  from  troubled  thoughts  at  this 
time.  In  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived  things  wore  a 
new  aspect  to  him.  Almost  unconsciously  to  himself  at  firsts 
he  b^an  to  judge  of  men,  and  motives,  and  actions,  by  a  new 
rule— or  rather,  he  came  back  to  the  old  rule,  by  which  he  had 
measured  all  things  in  his  youthful  days.  These  days  did  not 
seem  so  far  removed  from  him  now  as  they  used  to  do,  and 
sometimes  he  found  himself  looking  back  over  the  last  ten 
years,  with  the  clear  tnithfnl  eyes  of  eighteen.  It  was  not 
always  a  pleasant  retrospect.  There  were  some  things  covered 
up  by  that  time,  of  which  the  review  could  not  give  unmingled 
pleasure.  These  were  moments  when  he  could  not  meet 
Graeme's  truthful  eyes,  as  with  "Don't  you  remember?  "  she 
recalled  his  own  words,  spoken  long  ago.  He  knew,  though 
she  did  not,  how  liis  thoughts  of  all  things  had  changed  since 
then ;  and  though  the  intervening  years  had  made  him  a  man 
of  wealth  and  note,  there  came  to  him  at  such  moments,  a 
sense  of  failure  and  regret,  as  though  his  manhood  had  belied 
the  promise  of  his  youth — a  strong  desire  to  begin  anew 
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-*A  longing  affcer  a  better  life  than  these  ten  years  had  in^ 


Bat  these  pleasant  days  came  to  an  end.  Business  called 
Allan,  for  a  time,  to  his  old  home  in  C,  and  to  his  uncon- 
genial life  there.  It  was  not  pleasant  business.  There  was 
a  ciy,  louder  than  usual,  of  "  hard  times  "  through  the  coun- 
tiy,  and  the  failure  of  several  houses,  in  which  he  had  placed 
implicit  confidence  threatened,  not»  indeed,  to  endanger  the 
safefy,  but  greatly  to  embarrass  the  operations  of  the  new 
finn.  Great  losses  were  sustained,  and  complicated  as  their 
aiEurs  at  the  West  had  become,  Allan  began  to  fear  that  his 
own  presence  there  would  for  some  time  be  necessary.  He 
was  surprised  and  startled  at  the  pain  which  the  prospect 
gave  him,  and  before  ho  had  time  to  question  himself  as  to 
why  it  should  be  so,  the  reason  was  made  plain  to  him. 

A  letter  written  by  his  uncle  immediately  after  a  partial 
recovery  from  an  illness,  a  return  of  which,  his  physidans  as- 
sored  him  must  prove  fatal,  set  the  matter  before  him  in  its 
true  light  The  letter  was  brief.  Knowing  little  of  the  dis- 
oirder  into  which  recent  events  had  thrown  their  affiors,  he 
entreated  Allan's  immediate  return,  for  his  sake,  and  for  the 
sake  of  Lilias,  whom  it  distressed  him  to  think  of  leaving  till 
he  should  see  her  safe  with  one  who  should  have  a  husband's 
light  to  protect  and  console  her.  It  was  simply  and  frankly 
said,  as  one  might  speak  of  a  matter  fully  imdcrstood  and  ap- 
proved of  by  all  concerned.  But  the  words  smote  on  AUan'fr 
heart  with  sharp  and  sudden  pain,  and  he  knew  that  some- 
thing had  come  into  his  life,  since  the  time  when  he  had 
listened  in  complacent  silence  to  Mr.  Elphinstone's  half  ex- 
pressed ideas,  concerning  Lilias  and  her  future.  There  was 
pleasure  in  the  pain,  sharp  and  sweet  while  it  lasted,  for  with 
the  knowledge  that  came  to  him,  that  he  loved  Graeme  EUiott, 
there  came  also  the  hope,  that  there  was  something  more 
than  gentle  friendliness  in  the  feelings  with  which  she  re- 
garded him.  But  the  pleasure  passed,  and  the  pain  remained, 
growing  sharper  and  deeper  as  he  looked  the  future  in  the  face. 

It  was  not  a  hopeful  future.    As  for  his  cousin,  there  had 
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passed  between  them  no  words  or  tokens  of  affection,  that 
cousins  might  not  Teiy  well  exchange,  at  least,  he  was  willing 
to  believe  so  now  ;  and  judging  her  feelings,  partly  by  his 
own,  and  partly  by  the  remembrance  of  many  a  chance  word 
and  action  of  the  last  few  months,  he  said  to  himself,  the 
happiness  of  her  life  would  not  be  marred  though  they  might 
never  be  more  than  cousins  to  each  other.  But  this  did  not 
end  his  doubts  as  to  the  course  that  lay  before  him,  and  every 
day  that  he  lingered  in  miserable  indecision,  made  more  evi: 
dent  to  him  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  He  knew  it  was 
a  son's  place  that  he  had  got  in  the  firm.  He  could  only  claim 
it  as  a  son.  If  his  relations  to  Lilias  and  her  father  were 
changed,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  not  honorably  claim 
a  position  which  had  been  urged  upon  him,  and  which  he  had 
gladly  accepted  with  a  view  to  these  relations.  The  past  ten 
years  must  be  as  nothing  to  him,  except  for  the  experience 
they  had  given  him,  the  good  name  they  had  won  for  him. 
He  must  begin  life  again  a  poor  man. 
'  Bat  let  me  not  be  unjust  to  him.  It  was  not  this  that 
made  all  the  misery  of  his  indecision.  Had  all  this  come  in  ^ 
time  of  prosperity,  or  when  Mr.  Elphinstone  had  strength  and 
courage  to  meet  disaster  unmoved,  it  would  have  been  differ- 
ent. But  now,  when  all  things  looked  threatening,  when  cer- 
tain loss — possible  ruin — lay  before  them,  when  the  misfor^ 
tones  of  some,  and  the  treachery  of  others  were  making  the 
very  ground  beneath  their  feet  insecure,  could  he  leave  the 
feeble  old  man  to  struggle  through  these  difficult  and  danger- 
ous times  alone?  He  knew  his  unde  too  well  to  believe  that 
he  would  willingly  accept  help  from  him,  their  relations  be> 
ing  changed,  and  he  knew  that  no  skill  and  knowledge  but 
his  own  could  conduct  to  a  successful  issue,  enterprises  under- 
taken under  more  favorable  circumstances.  ^ 
He  was  very  wretched.  He  could  not  put  away  the  dis- 
comfort  of  his  indecision  by  permitting  time  and  circumstan 
CCS  to  decide  in  the  course  which  he  must  take.  TVliatever 
was  done  must  be  done  by  him,  and  at  once.  There  was  no 
respite  of  time  or  chance  to  fall  back  U2X)n,  in  the  stiuit  in 
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it  all,  litixlius/  h<,  fW'.-'.-  :.  l.^  : ;.  \^Lj:  t-:-  :.  :>-  ..:cr.e  or  &vlil, 
l/ut  iinro'/.h4^  frra/hvilly  r/ziiviois  a.s  Lv  ir:-".-  r.^-ir  hocie.  thnt 
tins  iJlr;  of  tluj  la5$t  fov.-  li'.oLths  was  c: !:::::_'  :•■  ><:vni  moi^  :uul 
tmn^i  \i)us  a  pl/;aHar:t  drfifim  that  ma?:  U-  foivotton  in  the 
hUtnu  Hr?  iri<;t  hw  nndr/s  r.a;.''^;r  grcftincr  wi:h  no  wonl  of 
chniil^';.  HJH  fiu:';  \v;iH  juih;  aiul  vorv  ^.Tiive  whon  he  mot  hia 
cmiMiJ,  but  not  uion;  h^i  Uiun  L>.i-'>.  }3ut  that  might  Tciy 
gtU  be  iMiifl  f;acli  of  the  ot1ir-r.  Lilias  knew  more  of  the 
lOMM  which  the  firm  had  sustainccl  than  her  father  knew ; 
md  Allan  might  wcH  look  grave,  she  thought,  and  the  watch- 
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ing  and  anxiety  for  her  father's  sake  might  well  aocotint  to 
him  for  her  sod  loojks.  After  the  first  clasp  of  their  handa 
lie  knew  that  the  vows  hitherto  nnfipoken  must  now  be  ful* 
filled 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

/^  BAEME  did  go  to  lUxs.  Boxbuiys  party,  and  it  hap- 
XJC  pened  in  this  way.  The  invitations  had  been  sent  oat 
before  Mr.  Elphinstone's  short,  sharp  ilhiess,  and  Lilias  had 
been  made  very  usefol  by  her  aunt  on  the  occasion^  She 
had  not  been  consulted  about  the  sending  of  Graeme's  inyi- 
tation,  or  probably  Bose  would  have  had  one  too,  but  bj 
good  fortune,  as  she  declared,  Graeme's  refusal  came  first  to 
her  hand,  and  the  little  lady  did  a  most  unprecedented  thing. 
She  put  it  quietly  into  her  pocket,  and  going  home  that  night 
by  the  Elliott's,  ventured  to  expostulate. 

"First,  you  must  promise  not  to  be  vexed,"  and  then  she 
showed  the  nota     Graeme  looked  grave. 

"Now  you  must  not  be  angry  with  me.  Bode,  tell  her 
not  to  be  vexed,  because,  you  know  you  can  write  another 
refosal,  if  you  are  determined.  But  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
be  so  crueL  I  can't  tell  you  any  reason,  except  that  t  have 
set  my  heart  on  your  being  there,  and  you  11  come — to  please 
me,  will  you  not?" 

"To  please  you,  ought  to  be  sufficient  reasons,  I  know," 
said  Graeme,  smiling.  And  lilias  knew  she  had  prevailed 
with  her  friend.  She  saw  the  acceptance  written,  and  carried 
it  off  to  place  it  with  dozens  of  others,  in  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Boxbuiy.  She  did  not  say  much  to  Graeme  about  it,  but 
to  Bosie,  she  triumphed. 

"  I  want  Aunt  Boxbury  to  see  Graeme  looking  her  yeiy 

best.    Graeme  will  look  like  a  queen  among  us.    Aunt  vnH 

see  that  AUan  and  I  have  good  reasons  for  our  admiration. 

Fancy  any  of  these  trumpery  people  patronizing  Gkraeme  I 

Bat  yon  axe  not  to  teU  her  what  I  say.    You  don't  think  ah^ 
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was  really  vexed  with  me,  do  you  ?  And  she  must  wear  her 
new  peach-blossom  silk.    I  am  so  glad." 

But  poor  little  Lilias  went  through  deep  waters,  before  the 
peach-blossom  silk  was  worn  by  Graeme.  Mr.  Elphinstone 
was  brought  very  near  the  gates  of  death,  and  anxious  days 
and  nights  were  passed  by  his  daughter  at  his  bedside.  Mrs. 
Boxbury  would  have  recalled  her  invitations,  and  Lilias' 
soul  sickened  at  the  thought  of  the  entertainment;  but 
when  the  immediate  danger  was  over,  events  fell  into  their 
usual  channel,  and  though  she  gave  no  more  assistance,  either 
by  word  or  deed,  her  aunt  counted  on  her  presence  on  the 
occasion,  and  even  her  father  insisted  that  it  was  right  for 
her  to  go. 

"  And  so,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  Roxbury,  "  as  your  father 
and  I  see  no  impropriety  in  your  coming,  there  can  be  none^ 
and  you  will  enjoy  it,  indeed  you  will.     Yeu  are  tired  now." 

''Impropriety !  it  is  not  that.  I  don't  wish  to  go.  I  can* 
not  bear  the  thought  of  going." 

''  Nonsense !  you  are  overtired,  that  is  all.  And  Mr.  Buth- 
ven  vrill  be  here  by  that  time,  and  I  depend  on  you  to  bring 
him." 

But  if  Allan's  presence  had  depended  on  Lilias,  Mrs.  Box- 
bury  would  not  have  seen  him  in  her  splendid  rooms  that 
night  It  was  Mr.  Elphinstone  that  reminded  her  of  the 
note  that  awaited  the  return  of  her  cousin,  and  it  was  he 
who  insisted  that  they  should  appear,  for  at  least  an  hour 
or  two,  at  the  party.  And  they  went  together,  a  little  con- 
strained and  uncomfortable,  while  they  were  alone,  but  to  all 
appearance  at  their  ease,  and  content  with  one  another 
when  they  entered  the  room.  Graeme  saw  them  the  moment 
they  came  in,  and  she  saw,  too,  many  a  significant  glance 
exchanged,  as  they  made  their  way  together  to  Mrs.  Box- 
bury. 

Lilias  saw  Graeme  almost  as  soon.  She  was  standing 
near  the  folding  doors,  seemingly  much  interested  in  what 
Mr.  Proudfute,  her  brother's  friend,  was  saying  to  her. 

''There,  aunt,"  said  Lilias,  eagerly^  when  tb^  ^gc^^sci^^ 
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were  over,  ''  did  I  not  tell  yon  that  my  friend  Miss  EDiotl^ 
would  edipse  all  here  to-night  ?  Look  at  her  now." 

^'  My  dear/'  said  her  aunt,  *'  she  does  better  than  that. 
She  is  very  lovely  and  lady-like^  and  tries  to  eclipse  no  one^ 
and  so  wins  all  hearts." 

Lilias'  eyes  sparkled  as  she  looked  at  her  oonsLn,  but  he 
did  not  catch  her  look. 

"  My  dear,"  continued  Mrs.  Boxbuiyi  "  I  have  news  for 
you»  but  perhaps,  it  is  no  news  to  you.  Ah!  he  has  found 
her." 

Mr.  Elias  Gbreen  was  at  the  momeni^  making  his  bow  to 
Graem& 

''There  was  no  truth  in  the  rumor,  about  him  and  little 
Miss  Oroya  Mr.  Green  has  more  sense.  Your  friend  is  for- 
tunate liilias." 

Ulias  looked  at  her  aunt  in  astonishment^  but  nothing 
more  could  be  said,  for  there  were  more  arriTal%  and  her  at- 
tention was  claimed. 

"  Aunt  Boxbury  does  not  know  what  she  is  talking  about^" 
said  she,  to  her  cousin,  as  he  led  her  away.  "  The  idea  of 
Mi:  (Green's  daring  to  lift  his  eyes  to  Graeme  Elliott  She 
would  not  look  at  him." 

"  Mr.  Green  is  a  great  man  in  his  own  circle,  I  can  assure 
you,"  said  Mr.  Buthven.  "  Miss  Elliott  will  be  thought  for- 
tunate by  people  generally." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  You  know  very  little  about  her^  if  yon 
think  that,"  said  lilias,  impatiently. 

"I  know  Mr.  Green  better  than  most  people  do,  and  I  re- 
spect him — and  he  is  very  rich " 

"  Oh  I  don't  talk  folly,"  cried  Lilias.    **  I  have  no  patienoe 

with  people  who  think,  because  a  man  is  rich .  But  yoq 

don't  know  Graeme,  cousin  Allan — ^I  thought " 

They  were  very  near  Graeme  by  this  time.    She  turned  at ' 
the  moment^  and  greeted  them  frankly  enough,  as  far  as  any 
one  could  see.     She  noticed  the  doud  on  Lilias*  face,  and 
asked  her  if  she  was  quite  well;  she  expressed  pleasure  «i 
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{he  return  of  Mr.  Rath^v«n  too,  but  she  did  not  meet  Ids  eye, 
though  he  told  her  he  had  seen  her  brother  Norman  at  a 
station  by  the  way,  and  detained  her  to  give  her  a  message 
that  he  had  sent  He  had  schooled  himself  well,  if  he  was 
really  as  nnmoyed  by  the  words  of  Mr&  Boxbnry  and  Liliac^ 
as  to  his  cousin  he  appeared  to  be.  But  he  was  not  a  man 
who  let  his  thoughts  write  themselves  on  his  face,  and  she 
might  easily  be  deceiyed.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  moment,  it 
was  a  very  bitter  moment  indeed,  to  him,  when  with  a  smile 
to  them,  Graeme  placed  her  hand  on  the  willing  arm  of 
Mr.  Green,  and  walked  away  ''like  a  queen'*  he  said  to  him* 
sel^  but  to  his  cousin  he  said — 

*^  My  friend  will  be  a  yery  happy  man,  and  your  friend 
may  be  happy  too,  let  us  hope." 

But  Lilias  never  answered  a  word.  She  followed  them 
with  her  eyes,  till  they  disappeared  through  the  door  that 
led  to  the  room  beyond,  and  then  she  said  only, 

"  I  have  made  a  great  mistake." 

Had  she  made  a  mistake  or  had  he  ?  A  mistake  never  to 
bo  undone,  never  outlived — a  mistake  for  Graeme,  for  himr 
sel^  perhaps  for  Lilias  too.  It  was  not  a  thought  to  be 
borne,  and  he  put  it  from  him  sternly,  saying  it  could  not 
have  been  otherwise — nothing  could  be  changed  now ;  and 
he  was  very  gentle  and  tender  with  his  Httle  cousin  that 
night  and  afterwards,  sa}dng  to  himself  that  she,  at  leasts 
should  have  no  cause  to  grieve  in  the  future,  if  his  loving 
care  for  her  could  avail 

About  this  time  WilL  was  threatened  with  a  serious  illnee& 
It  did  not  prove  so  serious  as  they  at  first  feared,  but  it  was 
long  and  tedious,  and  gave  his  eldest  sister  an  excuse  for 
denying  herself  to  many  who  called,  and  accounted  for  hei 
pale  looks  to  those  whom  she  was  obliged  to  sea  In  the 
silence  of  her  brother's  sick-room,  Graeme  looked  a  great 
sorrow  in  the  face.  In  other  circumstances,  with  the  neces- 
sity laid  upon  her  to  deceive  others,  she  might  for  a  time 
have  deceived  herself ',  for  the  knowledge  that  one's  love  hai 
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bMS  ^ma  TnaoMiqnt.  'm  txio  -niter  tzi  be  nxemed  wiflm^^ 
Slit  ^lii>  !iiiiv>r7  if  'iiofie  'smss  mijEox  mgrnn  oiadiB  glaiiL  tz>  her 

!&i  uhe  ixrn;  icnny  if  .ler  *»£f-Hpr»i3.  me  mw  hpfrsRif  wiilioiit 
MKnuf^  9SELA  -vvA  luirrl  imt  iitrt^r  la  iit^rseif.  Sie  m^it 
iM^m  knowiL  /lim  mnnip.r.  .lu^  ±  ttuj  ':?iiiL  Allan  and 
iui  ^vvriRin.  Daring  ill  'iio^e  -'enrs  in  Vnii?h  m&  hiul  beei 
H^  aCaranfi«r  tv>  i^iem  V.di.  iiliev  hmt  Luvp^t  eaeb.  atiier :  and 
witii  tin  t^>ru2fiic  if  ner.  "aiffp-  Lt:^tT?iI  -iacL  otiier  atilL  K 
aaenrai  tiiac  it  ^:inlii  be  <3o*  uui  rriihc.  Wliat  was  die, 
1^  fiiink  IV>  'y/fue  b*H^ve«L  ilifflii  widi  ler  love  ? 

5Bi*  w?«  i^jTj  hin&yr  ti>  hjorseLf  and  tmJTiHC  in  iier  &st 
tmmfsrjy  bnt  h«*r  flft^iirur  v^IiaaOTl  Her  itMrt;  r^btifled  against 
lp0!r  ri>9m  7<»riiictL  SLe  bad  ntjC  -lecai  an  imnmidiaily  port  ia 
A^  tf)fia^t^^.  5ih^  Lad  never  tiuinciis  :f  biicn  «^:<nmig'  to  hjar, 
m  U>  «»76ne,  ^nt  of  she  pleskaaoin  iiLiieinoiirse  of  nhese  months 
— th^  r<«jne^*l  of  their  oil  fsrienii^iir.  If  she  had  anned 
ijlpftm^  lA}i;My  it  had  be=:n  TizK!oiisoii:iish'.  She  hiki  neyer 
Ihfmg^  of  these  thir.^  in  tLo^e  diya. 

H  *h*  \aA  fnAj  knofwn  him  sooner,  sLe  th'Xight,  car  not 
l«>  wprm^  f>r  ThfA  at  all !  How  ahccld  she  erer  be  able  to  see 
tlMrfn  tuff^  m  the  old  nnrestrain^d  ttlt?  Hew  should  she 
bfr  «M^  U}  ihe  a  life  diaxi^ed  and  empty  cf  all  pleasure  ? 

TWi  nhe  ^ftw  bitter  a^jain,  and  called  herself  hard 
nmn^M  ifff  )iffr  folly,  in  tfamking  that  a  change  in  one  thing 
fSrtMi  cbati^^  all  hf^  hie.  TVonld  not  the  passing  away  of 
ttnn  twn  drcHm  leaire  hfr  as  rich  in  the  lore  of  brothers  and 
MM«rr  tm  orcT?  Hitherto  their  love  bad  sufficed  for  her' 
imfrfrtnmn,  and  it  «hould  8till  suffice.  The  world  need  not 
bft  ehnnp^iA  Uj  hw,  because  she  had  wished  for  one  thing  that 
rfio  ry/fild  nr/t  havo.  8hc  could  be  freed  from  no  duty,  ab-  . 
«^>lrwl  frtan  no  obligation  because  of  this  i)ain  ;  it  was  a  part 
(rf  h^  I  iff),  w]ii(;h  hIio  must  accept  and  make  the  best  o^  as 
nho  dill  of  all  other  thinp^s  that  came  upon  her. 

Am  Mho  Mat  ono  night  thinking  over  the  past  and  the  future, 
WMirily  (mongh,  but  without  the  power  to  withdraw  her  mind 
from  what  was  sa<l  in  them,  there  suddenly  come  back  to 
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her  one  of  Janet's  shorty  sharp  speecheei,  spoken  in  answer  to 
a  declaration  half  vexed,  half  mirthfol,  made  by  her  in  the 
days  when  the  mild  Mr.  Foster  had  aspired  to  be  more  to 
her  than  a  friend. 

"  My  dear/'  she  had  said,  *^  bide  till  your  time  comes.  Yon 
are  bat  a  woman  like  the  lave,  6uid  you  mann  thole  the  bnmi 
of  what  life  may  bring.  Loye  I  Ay  will  yon,  and  that  withp 
ont  leaye  asked  or  given.  And  if  yon  get  love  for  love, 
you  11  thank  God  hnmbly  for  one  of  his  best  gifts ;  and  if 
you  do  not — ^well,  He  can  bring  you  through  without  it^  as 
He  has  done  many  a  one  before.  But  never  think  you  can 
escape  your  fate,  and  make  the  best  of  it  when  it  comes." 

"  And  so  my  fate  has  found  me,"  murmured  Qraeme  to 
hersell  ^'This  is  part  of  my  life,  and  I  must  make  the  best 
of  it    Well,  he  can  bring  me  through,  as  Janet  said." 

"Graeme,"  said  Will,  suddenly,  "what  are  you  thinking 
about?" 

Graeme  started  painfully.  She  had  quite  forgotten  WHL 
Those  bright,  wakeful  eyes  of  his  had  been  on  her  many  a 
time  when  she  thought  he  was  asleep. 

"What  were  you  thinking  about?  You  smiled  first,  then 
you  sighed." 

"Did  I?  Well,  I  was  not  aware  that  I  was  either  smiling 
or  sighing.  I  was  thinking  about  Janet,  and  about  some- 
thing that  she  said  to  me  once." 

She  rose  and  arranged  the  pillows,  stooping  down  to  kiss 
her  brother  as  she  did  so,  and  then  she  said  sadly, 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  much  better  to-night,  Will." 

"  Yes ;  I  think  I  am  better.  My  head  is  clearer.  I  have 
been  watching  your  face,  Graeme,  and  thinking  how  weary 
and  ill  you  look."  i 

"lam  tired  Will,  but  not  ilL"  Graeme  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  her  &ce  having  been  watched,  but  she  spoke 
cheerfully. 

"  I  have  been  a  great  trouble  to  you,"  said  WilL 

''Yes,  indeed!  a  dreadful  trouble.  I  hope  you  are  not 
going  to  try  my  patience  much  longer." 


•^ 
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^  I  don't  know.    I  hope  not,  for  jonr  sake."    And  then  in  ; 
a  little  WilL  added,  "  Do  jon  know,  Graeme,  I  am  beginning 
to  be  glad  of  this  illness  after  alL*' 

Graeme  laughed. 

"  Well,  if  you  are  glad  of  it,  I  will  try  and  bear  it  pati&itiy 
a  little  longer.  I  daresay  we  are  taking  the  yeiy  best  means 
to  prolong  it,  chattering  at  this  imreasonable  hour." 

''I  am  not  sleepy,"  said  WilL,  ''and  I  am  not  restless 
either.  I  think  I  am  really  better,  and  it  will  do  me  good  to 
haye  a  httle  talk  ;  but  you  are  tired" 

"  I  am  tired,  but  I  am  not  sleepy.  Besides,  if  you  are 
really  better,  I  can  sleep  for  a  week,  if  I  like.  So,  if  it  be  a 
pleasure  to  you  speak  on." 

"What  was  it  that  Janet  said  that  made  you  sigh  so 
drearily  just  now  ?  "  asked  WilL 

Graeme  would  have  liked  the  conversation  to  take  any 
other  turn  rather  than  that,  but  she  said,  gently, 

"  I  think  my  smile  must  have  been  for  what  Janet  said. 
I  am  sure  I  laughed  heartily  enough  when  she  said  it  to 
mo  so  long  ago.  I  suppose  I  sighed  to  think  that  what  she 
Mdd  has  come  true." 

"  What  was  it,  Graeme  ?  " 

"  Oh  1  I  can  hardly  tell  you — something  about  the  changes 
that  come  to  us  as  we  grow  older,  and  how  vain  it  is  to  think 
we  can  avoid  our  fate." 

"Our  fate?  "  repeated  Will. 

"  Oh,  yes  I    I  mean  there  are  troubles — and  pleasures,  too, 
,  that  we  can't  foresee — ^that  take  us  at  unawares,  and  we  have 
just  to  make  the  best  of  them  when  they  come." 

"I  don't  think  I  quite  understand  you,  Graeme." 

"No,  I  daresay  not ;  and  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that 
you  should, — ^in  the  connection.  But  I  am  sure  a  great  many 
pleasant  things  that  we  did  not  expect,  have  happened  to  ua 
since  we  came  here." 

^*  And  was  it  thinlriTig  of  these  pleasant  things  that  made 
joa  sigh?  "asked  WilL 

•No.     I  am  afraid  I  was  thinking  ^f  the  other  kind  of 
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mrprises ;  and  I  daresay  I  had  quite  as  much  reason  to  smile 
as  to  sigh.  We  can't  tell  our  ^ials  at  first  sight,  Will,  nor 
our  blessings  either.  Time  changes  their  faces  wonderfully 
to  us  as  the  years  go  on.  At  any  rate,  Jeuiet's  adyioe  is 
always  appropriate ;  we  must  make  the  best  of  them  when 
they  come." 

'*  Yes/'  said  Will.,  doubtfully ;  he  did  not  quite  understand 
yet 

"For  instance,  Will,  you  were  disconsolate  enough  when 
the  doctor  told  you  must  give  up  your  books  for  an  indefinite 
time,  and  now  you  are  professing  yourself  quite  content  with 
headache  and  water-gruel — glad  even  at  the  illness  that  at 
first  was  so  hard  to  bear." 

Will,  made  a  face  at  the  gruel  she  presented. 

"I  dare  say  it  is  good  for  me,  though  I  can't  say  I  like  il^ 
or  the  headache.  But,  Graeme,  I  did  not  get  this  check  be- 
fore I  needed  it.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  firsts  and  I  was  begin- 
ning to  Hke  it  Now  this  precious  month  taken  from  me,  at 
the  time  I  needed  it  most,  will  put  me  back.  To  be  sure," 
added  he,  with  a  deprecating  glance,  '*  it  is  not  much  to  be 
first  among  so  few.  But  as  Janet  used  to  say,  Pride  is  an 
ill  weed  and  grows  easUy — flourishes  even  on  a  barren  soil ; 
and  in  the  pleasure  and  excitement  of  study,  it  is  not  difil* 
cult  to  foiget  that  it  is  only  a  means  to  an  end." 

"  Yes,"  said  Graeme,  "  it  is  easy  to  foiget  what  we  ought 
to  remember." 

But  it  came  into  Will.'s  mind  that  her  sympathy  did  not 
come  so  readily  as  usual,  that  her  thoughts  were  elsewhere, 
and  he  had  a  feeling  that  they  were  such  as  he  was  not  to  be 
permitted  to  share.    In  a  little  he  said, 

**  Graeme,  I  should  like  yery  much  to  go  home  to  Scotland." 

Graeme  roused  herself  and  answered  cheerfully, 

"  Yes,  I  have  never  quite  given  up  the  hope  of  going  home 
again  ;  but  we  should  find  sad  changes,  I  doubt" 

''But  I  mean  I  should  like  to  go  home  soon.  Not  for  the 
sake  of  Clayton  and  our  friends  there.  I  would  like  to  go  to 
fit  myself  better  for  the  work  I  have  to  do  in  the  world." 
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**  You  mean,  yon  would  like  to  go  home  to  study." 

**  Yes.  One  mnst  have  a  far  better  opportunity  there,  and 
it  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  *  thoroughly  furnished.* "  There 
was  a  pause,  and  then  he  added,  "  If  I  go,  I  ought  to  go  sooq 
— ^within  a  vear  or  two,  I  mean." 

Oh,  WilL,  how  could  I  ever  let  you  go  away  ?  " 
Why,  Graeme !  that  is  not  at  all  like  you  ;  you  could  let 
me  go  if  it  were  right     But  I  have  not  quite  decided  that  it 
18  not  selfish  in  me  to  wish  to  go." 

**  But  why  1"  asked  Graeme. 

**Partly  because  it  would  be  so  pleasant  Don't  you  re- 
member how  Janet  used  to  say,  we  are  not  so  likely  to  see  all 
sides  of  what  we  desire  very  much.  Perhaps  I  desire  it  more 
lor  the  pleasure  it  would  give  me,  than  for  the  benefit  it 
might  be  to  me.  And  then  the  expense.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  from  Arthur." 

"  But  there  is  the  Merleville  money.  It  was  meant  for 
Arthur's  education,  and  as  he  did  not  need  it,  it  is  yours." 

"  No,  that  belongs  to  you  and  Rosa  It  would  not  be  right 
to  take  that" 

"  Nonsense,  Will.  What  is  ours  is  yours  ;  if  the  expense 
were  all !  But  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  you  going  away,  and 
Harry,  too,  perhaps." 

"  Rose  tells  me  that  Harry  is  more  bent  on  going  West  than 


eiver." 


"  Yes,  within  a  few  days  he  has  become  quite  eager  about 
it  I  cannot  understand  why  he  should  be  so.  Oh,  I  cannot 
feel  hopeful  about  it." 

"  Arthur  thinks  it  may  be  a  good  thing  for  Harry,"  said 
Will. 

"  Yes,  for  some  things  I  suppose  so.  But,  oh !  Will.,  I  could 
not  let  Hany  go  as  I  could  let  you,  sure  that  he  would  be  kept 
safe  tiU— " 

Graeme  laid  her  head  down  on  her  brother's  pillow,  and  the 
tears  she  had  been  struggling  with  for  so  long  a  time  burst 
fortlL  She  had  never  spoken  to  Will,  of  her  fears  for  Harry, 
but  he  knew  that  they  all  had  had  cause  for  anxiety  on  his 
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aoooant^  so  instead  of  speaking  he  laid  his  arm  over  his  Bisters 
neck     She  stniggled  with  her»elf  a  moment,  unable  to  speak. 

"  Graeme,"  said  WilL,  softly,  "  we  cannot  keep  Harry  sale 
from  evil,  and  He  who  can  is  able  to  keep  him  safe  there  aa 
well  as  here."  . 

"  I  know  it ;  I  say  it  to  myself  twenty  times  a  day.     That 
is,  I  say  it  in  words ;  but  I  do  not  seem  to  get  the  comfort  I> 
might  from  them."  | 

**  But,  Graeme,  Harry  has  been  very  httle  away  this  winter, 
and  I  had  thought — " 

*'  I  know,  dear,  and  I  have  been  quite  hopeful  about  him 
till  lately.  But,  oh.  Will.  I  it  won't  bear  talking  about  We 
can  only  wait  patiently." 

"Yes,  Graeme,  we  can  pray  and  trust,  and  you  are  ex- 
aggerating to  yourself  Harry's  danger,  I  think  What  has 
happened  to  make  you  so  ^unt-heeurted,  dear  V* 

**  What  should  have  happened,  Will.  1  I  am  tired — for  one 
thing — and  something  is  wrong  I  know.** 

She  paused  to  struggle  with  her  tears. 

"  Somehow,  I  don't  feel  so  anxious  about  Harry  as  you  do, 
Graeme.  He  will  come  back  again.  I  am  sure  this  great  sor- 
row is  not  waiting  yoa" 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  added,  hesitatingly, 

'*  I  have  had  many  thoughts  since  I  sat  down  here,  Graeme. 
I  think  one  needs — it  does  one  good,  to  make  a  pause  to  have 
time  to  look  back  and  to  look  forward.  Things  change  to  us ; 
we  get  clearer  and  truer  views  of  life,  alone  in  the  dark,  with 
nothing  to  withdraw  our  thoughts  from  the  right  and  the 
wrong  of  things,  6Uid  we  seem  to  see  more  clearly  how  true  it 
is,  that  though  we  change  God  never  changes.  We  get  cour- 
age to  look  our  troubles  foirly  in  the  &ice,  when  we  are  alone 
with  God  and  them." 

Still  Graeme  said  nothing,  and  Will,  added, 

"  Graeme,  you  must  take  hope  for  Harry.  And  there  is 
nothing  else,  is  there  ? — nothing  that  you  are  afraid  to  look  a^ 
— ^nothing  that  you  cannot  bring  to  the  one  place  for  light  and 
help?" 
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LiAfevoGce  dijjB  WnL  w3o  <k>ini  ssaizsagaizL  Xocinhis 
tcuatomfldccycgr  aoMxig  bis  books,  bat  in  the  armdnir  in 
flie  vmnnest  place  br  the  fire,  zsade  modi  of  br  Boae  and 
fibem  alL  It  gc^ffngd  a  long  tizne  szsce  be  had  been  among 
tfaoiL  A  good  manT  things  had  happened  dozing  the  month 
thai  Gneme  and  he  had  passed  together  up  stairs.  Mardi, 
flnihad  oome  in  ''Kke  a  Hon"  was  hafitpTiing  out  ''like  a 
laad>  ;^  the  akj  was  dear  and  the  air  was  mild ;  spnng  was 
Bot  lurawaj.  The  snow  laj  still  in  sullied  lidges  in  the  nanow 
•tnets  where  the  son  lutd  Ettle  power,  and  the  mud  lay  deep 
in  the  streets  where  the  snow  had  nearly  disappeared.  But 
the  parements  were  dry  and  dean,  and  in  spite  of  dirty  cro6B> 
ings  and  mod  bespattering  carriages,  they  were  thronged 
with  gay  promenaders,  eag»  to  wdcome  the  spring.  Those 
vlio  were  weatherwise  shook  their  heads,  dedaring  that  ha><* 
ing  April  m  Mardi  wonld  ensure  Mardi  weather  when  April 
came,  or  it  might  be  eren  in  May.  So  it  might  prove,  bat 
there  was  all  the  more  need,  because  of  this,  that  the  most 
ahoold  bo  made  of  the  sunshine  and  the  mild  air,  and  even 
their  quiet  street  was  quite  gay  with  the  merry  goers  to  and 
fro,  and  it  seemed  to  WilL  and  Graeme  that  more  than  a 
montli  had  passed  since  his  ilhiess  b^an. 

Hany  had  quite  dedded  to  go  West  now,  and  was  as  eager 
and  impatient  to  be  gone  as  if  he  had  all  his  life  been  dream- 
ing of  no  other  future  than  that  which  awaited  him  there, 
^niat  ho  should  bo  so  glad  to  go,  pained  his  sister  as  much  as 
the  thought  of  his  going.  That  was  at  first,  for  it  did  not 
take  Graeme  long  to  discover  that  Harry  was  not  so  gay  as 
Im  itrove  to  appear.  But  her  misgivings  as  to  his  departure 
irwt  BOne  the  less  sad  on  that  account^  and  it  was  with  fi 
taligr  beart  that  die  listened  to  bis  plans. 


Perhaps  it  was  in  contrast  to  Hany's  rather  ostentatious 
mirth  that  his  friend  Charlie  Millar  seemed  so  yery  grave  on 
the  first  night  that  Will  ventured  to  prolong  his  stay  among 
them  after  the  gas  had  been  lighted  Eose  was  grave,  too, 
and  not  at  ease,  though  she  strove  to  hide  it  by  joining  in 
Hany's  mirth.  Charlie  did  not  strive  to  hide  his  gravity,  but 
sat  silent  and  thoughtful  after  his  first  greetings  were  over. 
Even  Harry's  mirth  failed  at  last,  and  he  leaned  back  on  the 
sofa,  shading  his  &ce  with  his  hands. 

"I  am  a&aid your  brother  would  think  us  veiy  ungrateful 
if  he  could  see  how  badly  we  are  thanking  him  for  his  great 
kindness  to  Harry." 

Graeme  forced  herself  to  say  it  Allan's  name  had  not 
been  mentioned  among  them  for  days,  and  the  silence,  at  first 
grateful,  had  come  to  seem  strange  and  unnatural,  and  it 
made  Graeme's  cheeks  tingle  to  think  what  might  be  the 
cause.  So,  looking  into  Charlie's  face  with  a  smile,  she  £fpoke 
to  him  about  his  brother.  But  Charhe  did  not  answer,  or 
Graeme  did  not  hear,  and  in  a  little  while  she  said  again, 

"Is  Mr.  Euthven  stifl  in  town?" 

"  Oh  I  yes.    It  is  not  likely  he  will  leave  again  soon." 

"And  your  unde  is  really  recovering  from  his  last  attack  ? 
What  an  anxious  time  Miss  Elphinstone  must  have  had  I " 

"  Yes,  he  seems  better,  and,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
seems  likely  to  live  for  some  time  yet.  But  his  mind  ismuoh 
affected.    At  least  it  seems  so  to  me." 

"Poor  Lilias I "  said  Graeme,  " Is  she  still  alone ? " 

"  Oh,  no.  There  is  a  houseful  of  them.  Her  aunt  Mm 
Boxbury  is  there,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  besides,  I 
declare,  I  think  these  women  enjoy  it" 

Graeme  looked  shocked. 

"  Charlie  means  the  preparations  for  the  wedding,"  said 
Rose.     "It  is  to  take  place  soon,  is  it  not?" 

"Within  the  month  I  believe,"  said  Charlie,  gravely. 

"So  soon!"  said  Graeme ;  and  in  a  little  she  added,  "Is  it 
not  sudden?" 

"No— yes,  I  supi)ose  sa    They  have  been  engaged,  or 
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^Ob  tcce;  'sdfc'ile.  I  Boppos^  wx  Boi  &k  Luie  vsA  ber 
littMr  Utaiij?  »>  2IL  azii  iJI  i^ifsK  Losid  prepizasacEff  are  too 
lMiAfcrb«.     S&ife  locte  ilL  aai  aqnSmg  bai  f^iftprfal^ 

^  We  LiiTe  xtfX  BWQ  jryor  brciLTier  ijr  a  Igb^  vaut^  aud 
1R1L 

'^I  Itfrre  W3iaf^  eten  bizn,  erJikcT.  &  did  zk4  &d  maiien 
SOdb  to  L»  ziiiitd  izi  C  I  fear.     Hznj  viH  hare  to  keep  his 

^  Hf/w  «oan  *tD  Harrr  LaTt  to  go?"  askei  Boae. 

^  TlMf  w^nua  ihe  \jetUirf  I  soppose,"  said  Charlie^  lising  and 
wttkuiif  ^xmt  **Ohl  dear  me.  This  is  a  miserable oieriuni- 
ing  Otai  baa  ocizoie  upon  us — and  ereirthiiig  seemed  to  be 
going  uu  so  Kmoothlj." 

^Hany  will  not  have  to  go  before  Aithnr  comes  bad^  I 
bope,*"  Haid  Bose. 

^I  doti't  know,  indeed.    When  does  he  come  ?  " 

^'Oiarlie,  man/'  said  Hany,  rising  soddenlv,  "did  I  not 
bear  you  promii^ing  Crofts  to  meet  him  to  night?  It  is 
dgbt  oVrkxik" 

*'  No.  I  (hm'i  care  if  I  never  see  Crofts  or  any  of  his  set 
Agttifi.     Y<m  had  much  better  stay  where  you  are  Harry." 

"  Cliarlie,  don't  bo  misanthropicaL  I  promised  if  you  did'nt 
C/onio  along.  No  ?  Well,  good  night  to  you  all.  Will.,  it  is 
time  y(m  were  in  bed,  your  eyes  are  like  saucers.  Don't  sit 
Ul)  for  nie,  Graeme." 

Oraeuio  ha<l  no  heart  to  remonstrate.  She  felt  it  would 
do  no  good,  and  ho  went  away  leaidng  a  very  silent  party 
behind  him.  CharUo  lingered.  When  Graeme  came  down 
•taini  after  seeing  Will  in  his  room  she  found  him  stiQ 
opposite  Rose,  silent  and  grave.    He  roused  himself 
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fts  she  entered.  Graeme  'would  gladly  have  excosed  hiniy  but 
she  took  a  seat  and  her  work,  and  prepared  to  be  entertain^ 
ed.  It  was  not  an  easy  matter,  though  Charlie  had  the  best 
will  in  the  world  to  be  entertaining,  and  Graeme  tried  to  re- 
spond She  did  not  think  of  it  at  the  time,  but  afterwards, 
when  Charhe  was  gone,  she  remembered  the  sad  wistful 
look  with  which  the  lad  had  regarded  her.  Rose  too,  hung 
about  her,  saying  nothing,  but  with  eyes  full  of  something  to 
tvhich  Graeme  would  not  respond.  One  angry  throb  stirred 
her  heart,  but  her  next  thoughts  were  not  in  anger. 

"  These  foolish  young  people  have  been  dreaming  dreams 
about  Allan  and  me, — and  I  must  undeceive  them — or  de- 
ceive them — " 

"Graeme,"  said  Rose,  softly,  ''if  either  of  us  wait  for  Hai^ 
ry  it  must  be  me,  for  you  are  very  tired-** 

"  Yes,  I  am  very  tired.*' 

"  Charhe  said,  perhaps  he  would  take  Harry  home  with 
him.    Should  we  wait  ?  **  said  Eose. 

'*No.  He  may  not  coma  We  will  not  wait  I  shall 
sleep  near  Will.    He  cannot  spare  me  yet.    Now  go  love." 

She  kissed  the  troubled  face  upturned  to  her,  but  would 
suffer  no  hngering  over  the  good-night.  She  was  in  no  haste 
to  go  herseli^  however.  She  did  not  mean  to  wait  for  Har- 
ry, but  when  two  hours  had  passed,  she  was  still  sitting  where 
Eose  had  left  her,  and  then  Harry  came. 

But  oh  !  the  misery  of  that  home  coming.  Graeme  must 
have  fallen  asleep,  she  thought,  for  she  heard  nothing  till  the 
door  opened,  and  then  she  heard  Harry's  voice,  thick  and 
interrupted,  thanking  some-one,  6Uid  then  stupidly  insisting 
on  refusing  all  further  help. 

"  Never  mind,  gentlemen — ^I  can  manage — ^thank  you." 

There  were  two  persons  with  him,  Charhe  Millar  was  ono 
of  them. 

"Hush,  Harry.  Be  quiet,  man.  Are  you  mad?  You 
will  waken  your  sister." 

The  light  which  some-one  held  behind  thenii  flushed  for  a 
moment  on  Graeme's  pale  £ace« 
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«0h!  MisB  EUiott,"  said  Charles,  ''I  tried  to  keep  liim 
with  me.    He  is  mad,  I  think.    Be  qniet,  Hariy." 

Harry  quite  incapable  of  walking  straighi^  stnigg^  to 
free  himself  and  staggered  toward  his  sister. 

"  I  knew  jon  would  sit  up,  Graeme — though  I  told  joa 
not — and  so  I  came  home." 

''Of  course,  you  did  right  to  come  home.  But  hush,  Har^ 
ly  I  you  win  waken  TVilL" 

''OhI  yesi  Poor  Willi''  he  mumbled.  ''But  Graeme 
what  ails  you,  that  you  look  at  me  with  a  face  like  that?" 

''IjCssEUiott,"  entreated  Charlie,  ''leaTC  him  tou%  you 
can  do  nothing  with  him  to-night" 

She  went  up  stairs  before  them  carrying  the  lights  and 
held  firmly  the  handle  of  Will's  door  till  they  passed.  She 
stood  there  in  the  darkness  till  they  came  out  again  and  went 
down  stairs.  Poor  Harry  lay  muttering  and  mumbling  en 
treating  Graeme  to  come  and  see  him  before  she  went  to 
bed.  When  she  heard  the  door  dose  she  went  down  again, 
not  into  the  parlor  where  a  light  still  burned,  but  into  tho 
darkness  of  the  room  beyond. 

"Oh  Harry  I  Harry  I  Hany  I "  she  cried,  as  she  sank  on 
her  knees  and  coyered  her  face. 

It  was  a  dark  hour.  Her  hope,  her  &dth,  her  trust  in  God 
— all  that  had  been  her  strength  and  song,  from  day  to  day, 
was  forgotten.  The  bitter  waters  of  fear  and  grief  passed 
over  her,  and  she  was  well  nigh  oyerwhelmcd. 

*^ Oh  papa  !  inamma !  Oh  Harry !  Oh!  my  little  brothers.** 

*' Miss  Elliott,"  said  a  voice  that  made  her  heart  stand  stiD, 
''Ghraeme,  you  must  let  me  help  you  now." 

She  rose  and  turned  toward  him. 

''Mr.  Buthven  1 1  was  not  aware — "  said  she,  moving  to- 
ward the  door  through  which  light  came  from  the  parlor.  ^ 

«  Miss  Elliott,  forgive  me.  I  did  not  mean  to  intrude.  I 
met  your  brother  and  mine  by  chance,  and  I  came  with  thera« 
You  must  not  think  that  I — " 

*  Thank  you,  you  are  very  kind.' 
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Graeme  was  trembling  greatly  and  sat  down,  bnt  rose 
again  immediately. 

"  Yon  are  veiy  kind,"  repeated  she,  scarcely  knowing  what 
she  said. 

"  Graeme/'  said  Mr.  Bathven,  "  yon  must  let  me  help  you 
in  this  matter.  Tell  me  what  you  wish.  Must  Harry  stay 
or  go?" 

Graeme  sank  down  with  a  cry,  wringing  her  hands. 

«*OhIHanyI  Harry  I" 

Mr.  Buthven  made  one  step  toward  her. 

''Miss  Elliott,  I  dare  not  say  to  you  that  you  think  too 
severely  of  Harry's  fault  But  he  is  young,  and  I  do  not 
really  fear  for  him.  And  you  have  more  cause  to  be  hopeful 
than  L  Think  of  your  father,  and — ^your  father's  God 
Graeme,  be  sure  Harry  will  come  back  to  you  again." 

Graeme  sat  still  with  her  head  bowed  down. 

"  Graeme — ^Miss  Elliott  Tell  me  what  you  would  have 
me  do." 

Graeme  rose. 

'*  You  are  yery  kind,"  she  repeated.  ''I  cannot  think  to* 
night    We  must  wait — ^till  Arthur  comes  home." 

He  went  up  and  down  the  room  several  times,  and  then 
came  and  stood  by  her  side  again. 

^'  Graeme,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  "  lot  me  hear  you  once 
say,  that  you  beheve  me  to  be  your  true  and  fiuthfol  friend." 

"  Why  should  I  not  say  it,  Allan.  You  are  my  true  and 
faithful  friend^  as  I  am  yours." 

Her  voice  did  not  tremble,  and  for  a  moment  she  calmly 
met  his  eye.  He  turned  and  walked  away,  and  when  he 
came  back  again  he  held  out  his  hand  and  said, 

"  Good-night." 

"Good-night,"  said  Graeme. 

**  And  you  will  see  about  Harry — ^what  you  wish  for  him.** 

•*Yes.  Good-bye." 

He  raised  the  hand  he  held  to  his  lips,  and  then  said^ 
•^  Good-bye." 

18 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

THE  r.«tt  feTT  rl^jh  w^^re  v^arj  ote?  to  alL  WiIL  haJ 
r^A^h^l  that  ntACfH  of  otTiIaaceniK  in  wfcii  re  was  not 
eMry  to  ffodirri  hir/-.v:If  to  nt'^r  idlf^rjise,  ind  v-rS  be  iabi  not 
i^fiU((fh  to  f^  ahlft  to  fjcrnvj  hirrurfeli  lor-g  wisfcoos  fikfagne  ; 
lA/l  in  th^  eftjTt  tfj  arriTise  ar.*!  Literest  him.  Grv^m^s  spoiss 
ilmf^*A  m/Jlr.  Hh/;  look^l  so  ^rxLa-istetl  2kZ.i  ill  one  dbj  when 
tliA  fl^'K^^/r  cftrn^;  in,  th^t  ho  dfzcl&Did  thau  Wuf.  mast  be  left 
to  tK^;  U:ui]f,r  it.oTf^'M  fA  li/A/:,  'xLile  ter  si-ter  wtzt  first  for 
ft  w;ilk  in  th^:  k^;'':n  T.ioniir.u,  air,  and  then  to  her  rjom  for  tlte 
rant  f 4  tltfi  day.  Jt  In  fK/HAiblo  that  solftnde  and  ber  o^a 
ihfmyhiM  <li/l  Or-vrr/j^;  l<,-*/j  J/''>^>1  than  atten-iance  on  WilL 
w//mJ/|  have  'lon^;,  bn-.  flocXftXH  cannot  l>e  sTip  posed  to  know 
4>\'4sryihiuf/  ;  and  ^Jt '  /•  iia/1  hr;  kriown  all  there  was  to  aoconnt 
fffr  )ifnr  iuA  handn  and  pal^;  chf:(ikH,  it  i.s  donbtful  whether  Lis 
r»](ill  nr/fjld  hhvfi  HU^^(^(:iiU-A  anythir.^  more  to  the  purpose  than 
h'm  THwhnti  j/r^;f^^Tiption  w;i«.  At  any  rate,  Graeme  was  thank- 
ful ffft  a  Ihw  (Itiy'H  <{iu(iif  wh^;thc-r  it  was  good  for  her  or  not ; 
and  in  the  mean  Wuk:  llfjaa  and  WilL  got  on  very  well  without 
her. 

And  Harry — jK^or,  unhappy,  roiK-ntant  Hslttv,  tiying  under 
A  inaMk  of  Hullcu  indiiTerenc^;  to  hide  the  shame  and  misery  ho 
felt  at  the  remembrance  of  that  night — these  were  dreary  days 
U)  him.  Graeme  never  Hpoko  to  liim  about  that  night  She  had 
not  th«  c<»urage,  cv(;n  if  she  hml  felt  not  that  it  would  be  better 
not  to  do  f¥).  The  prej  >arations  for  his  departure  went  on  slowly, 
tlumgh  it  was  becoming  doubtful  whether  he  should  go  West 
after  all  He  said  little  about  it  himself  but  that  little  it  was 
not  pleasant  for  Graeme  to  hear. 

Much  to  the  vtrpriwe  of  everyone,  and  to  the  extreme  in- 
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dignaiion  of  Harry,  Mr.  Bathyen  had  a^Etin  left  town,  saying 
nothing  of  his  destination  or  the  length  of  his  stay,  only  in 
very  brief  fashion,  telling  him  to  make  no  farther  arrange 
mentsfor  his  departure  until  his  return. 

"  He  does  not  trust  me.  He  does  not  think  me  fit  to  take 
charge  of  his  afijairs,"  said  Harry  to  himself,  with  his  vague 
remembrance  of  Allan's  share  in  ihe  events  of  that  misei*able 
night,  he  could  hardly  wonder  that  it  should  be  so,  and  in  \ 
his  shame  and  impatience  he  was  twenty  times  on  the  point 
of  breaking  his  connection  with  his  employers,  and  going  his 
own  way.    However,  he  forced  himself  to  wait  a  littla 

"  If  I  am  sent  West  after  all,  well  and  good.  If  not  I  shall 
remain  no  longer.  The  change  of  arrangements  will  be 
sufficient  excuse,  at  least  I  will  make  it  so.  I  can't  stay, 
and  I  won't.  If  he  would  but  come  bock  and  put  an  end  to 
it  all." 

And  Harry  was  not  the  only  one  who  was  impatient  under 
the  unreasonable  absence  of  Mr.  Buthven.  Poor  Mr*  Et 
phinstone,  ill  and  irritable,  suffered  not  an  hour  to  pass 
without  vexing  himself  and  others,  wondering  at,  and 
lamentmg  his  delay.  Lilias  had  much  ado  to  keep  hirn 
from  saying  angry  and  bitter  things  about  his  nephew,  and 
exaggerated  the  few  details  she  had  gathered  with  regard  to 
their  recent  losses,  in  order  to  account  to  him  for  Allan's  un- 
timely devotion  to  business.  Poor  girl,  she  looked  sad  and 
ill  in  these  days,  and  grew  irritable  and  unreasonable  amid  the 
preparations  of  Mr&  Boxbury,  in  a  way  that  shocked  and 
alarmed  that  excellent  and  energetic  lady.  She  considered 
it  a  very  equivocal  proof  of  Lilias'  love  to  her  father,  that  she 
should  be  so  averse  to  the  carrying  out  of  his  express 
wishes.  There  had  been  nothing  that  is  proper  on  such  an 
occasion,"  and  Mrs.  Boxbury  seemed  bent  on  fulfilling  his 
wishes  to  the  very  letter.  So,  at  last,  Lilias  was  fain  for  the 
sake  of  peace  to  grow  patient  and  grateful,  and  staid  more 
and  more  closely  in  her  father's  room,  and  her  aunt  had  her 
will  in  all  things  that  concerned  the  wedding,  that  under  sudi 
melancholy  circumstances  was  drawing  near. 
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^  Graeme,"  said  Harry,  one  mghi,  when  they  were  siitixig 
together  after  the  rest  had  all  gone  up  stairs^  "don't you 
think  we  haTe  been  uncomfortable  long  enough  ?  Don't  you 
think  you  have  giyen  us  enough  of  that  miserable,  hopeless 
face  for  one  occasion  ?  I  think  a  change  would  be  agreeable 
to  aQ  concerned.  It  would  to  me,  at  any  rate." 
f  Graeme  was  so  startled  at  this  speech,  that  for  a  little  she 
could  not  say  a  word.  Then  she  said  something  about  bemg 
tired  and  not  very  well — and  about  its  being  impossible 
always  to  help  one's  looks. 

*'  Why  don't  you  say  at  once  that  it  is  I  who  have  made 
you  so  miserable — that  you  have  lost  all  faith  in  me — ^that  I 
am  going  straight  to  ruin.  That  is  what  you  mean  to  say — 
you  know  very  welL" 

'^Hany,"  said  she,  gently,  "I  did  not  mean  to  say  any- 
thing unkind." 

Hany  left  his  seat^  and  threw  himself  on  the  sofa  with  a 
groan. 

**  If  you  would  only  rate  a  fellow  soundly,  Graeme !  If  you 
would  only  tell  me  at  once,  what  a  weak,  pitiful  wretch  you 
think  me  I  I  could  bear  that ;  but  your  silence  and  that 
miserable  face,  I  cannot  bear." 

^I  cannot  say  I  think  you  weak  or  pitiful,  Hany.  It 
would  not  be  true.  And  I  am  afraid  you  would  not  like 
my  rating  better  than  my  silence.  I  can  only  say,  I  have  had 
less  courage  in  thinkiTig  of  your  going  away  to  fill  an  impor- 
tant and  responsible  situation,  since  that  night." 

Hany  groaned. 

''Oh  I  well ;  don't  bother  yourself  about  my  going  away, 
and  my  responsibilities.  The  chances  are  some  one  else  will 
have  to  fill  the  important  situation." 

"  Have  you  seen — ^has  Mr.  Ruthven  returned  ?  " 

"Mr.  Buthven  has  returned,  and  I  have  seen  him,  but  1 
have  not  spoken  with  him.  It  was  not  his  will  and  pleasure 
to  say  anything  to-night  about  that  which  has  been  keeping 
me  in  such  miserable  suspense.    He  was  engaged,  forsooth. 
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when  a  moment  would  have  settled  ii    Well,  it  does  not 
matter.    I  shall  take  the  decision  into  my  own  hands." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Harry  ?  " 

"  I  mean,  I  shall  give  up  my  situation  if  he  does  not  send 
me  West — if  he  hesitates  a  moment  about  sending  me,  I  shall 
leave  his  employment." 

"But  why,  Harry?" 

"  Because — ^because  I  am  determined.  Buthven  does  not 
think  me  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  his 
af&drs,  I  suppose." 

"Harry,"  said  his  sister,  gravely,  '^is  it  surprising  if  he 
does  not?" 

"Well,  if  I  am  not  to  be  trusted  there,  neither  am  I  to  be 
trusted  here,  and  I  leave.  Graeme,  you  don't  know  what  you 
are  talking  aboui  It  is  quite  absurd  to  suppose  that  what 
happened  that  night  would  make  aay  difference  to  Allan 
Buthven.  You  think  him  a  saint,  but  trust  me,  he  knows  by 
experience  how  to  make  allowance  for  that  sort  of  thing.  If 
he  has  nothing  worse  than  that  against  any  one  in  his  em- 
ployment, he  may  think  himself  forixmate." 

"  Then,  why  do  you  say  he  does  not  trust  you  ?  " 

"  I  shall  call  it  sufficient  evidence  that  he  does  not,  if  he 
draws  back  in  this.  Not  that  I  care  much.  I  would  rather 
be  in  the  employment  of  some  one  elsa    I  shall  not  stay  here." 

"  Harry,"  said  Graeme,  coming  quite  dose  to  the  sofa  on 
which  he  had  thrown  himself,  "  what  has  happened  between 
you  and  Allan  Buthven." 

"Happened!  What  should  have  happened?  What  an 
absurd  question  to  ask,  Graeme." 

"  Harry,  why  are  you  so  determined  to  leave  him  ?  Uytsb 
not  so  a  little  while  ago." 

"Was  it  not?  Oh,  well!  I  daresay  noi  But  one  wants 
a  change.  One  gets  tired  of  the  same  dull  routine  always. 
Now,  Ghraeme,"  added  he,  as  she  made  an  incredulous  geetm^ 
"  don't  begin  to  fancy  any  mystery.  That  would  be  too  ab- 
fmrd,  you  know." 
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Graeme  came  and  knelt  dose  beside  bim.  His  &ce  was 
tamed  away  so  that  she  ootdd  not  see  it.  Her  own  was  Yerj 
pale. 

'^Hany,  speak  to  me.  Do  you  beUeve  that  Allan  Buthven 
is  otherwise  than  an  honorable  and  upright  gentleman  in 
business  and — in  other  matters?    Tell  me,  Hany." 

"Oh,  yes!  as  gentlemen  go.  No,  Graeme,  that  is  not 
righi  I  beUeve  hnn  in  all  things  to  be  upright  and  honorabla 
I  think  more  highly  of  him  than  I  did  at  first    It  is  not  that" 

The  color  came  slowly  back  to  Graeme's  &.ce.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  Hany  had  no  fooHsh  thoughts  of  her  and  Allan. 
In  a  Uttle  she  said, 

'And  you,  Harry — ^you  have  not — ^you  are — " 

*'  1  hope  I  am  an  honorable  man,  Graeme,"  said  Harry, 
gravely.  "  There  is  nothing  between  Mr.  Buthven  and  me.  I 
mean,  he  does  not  wish  me  to  leave  him.  But  I  must  go, 
Graeme.    I  cannot  stay  here." 

"Harry,  why?  Tell  me."  Graeme  laid  her  hand  careBS> 
ingly  on  his  hair. 

"It  is  nothing  that  I  can  tell,"  said  Harry,  huskily. 

"  Harry— even  if  I  cannot  help  it^  or  remove  it— it  is  bet- 
ter that  I  should  know  what  is  making  you  so  unhappy. 
Harry,  is  it — ^it  is  not  Lilias  ?" 

He  did  not  answer  her. 

"Harry,  Harry!  Do  not  say  that  this  great  sorrow  has 
fallen  upon  us,  upon  you,  too." 

She  drew  back  that  he  might  not  feel  how  she  was  trem- 
bling.   In  a  httle  she  said, 

'^Brother,  speak  to  me.  What  shall  I  say  to  you,  my  poor 
Harryr  I 

But  Harry  was  not  in  a  mood  to  be  comforted.  He  rose 
and  confronted  her. 

"I  think  the  most  appropriate  remark  for  the  occasion 
would  be  that  I  am  a  fool,  and  deserve  to  suffer  for  my  foUy. 
You  had  better  say  that  to  me,  Graeme." 

But  something  in.  his  sister's  &ce  stopped  him.  His  lips 
trembled,  ond  he  said, 
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^At  any  rate,  it  isn't  worth  your  looking  so  miserable 
about" 

"  Hush,  Horry,"  whispered  she,  and  he  felt  her  tears  drop* 
ping  on  his  hands.     "  And  lilias  ?" 

"Graeme,  I  do  not  know.  I  neTer  spoke  to  her,  but  T 
hoped — ^I  believed  till  lately — ." 

He  laid  his  head  down  on  his  sister's  shoulder.  In  a  little 
he  roused  himself  and  said,  \ 

"  But  it  is  all  past  now — all  past ;  and  it  won't  bear  talking 
about,  even  with  you,  Gbraeme,  who  are  the  dearest  and  best 
sister  that  ever  unworthy  brother  had.  It  was  only  a  dream, 
and  it  is  past.  But  I  cannot  stay  here — at  least  it  would  be 
very  much  better—" 

Graeme  sighed. 

''  Yes,  I  can  understand  how  it  should  seem  impossible  to 
you,  and  yet — ^but  you  are  right  It  won't  bear  talking 
about  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  comfort  you,  dear,  except 
to  wait^  and  the  pain  may  grow  loss." 

No,  there  was  nothing  that  Gh*aeme  could  say,  even  if 
Hany  would  have  listened  to  her.  Her  own  heart  was  too 
heavy  to  allow  her  to  think  of  comfort  for  him  ;  and  so  they 
sat  in  silence.  It  seemed  to  Graeme  that  she  had  never  been 
quite  miserable  until  now.  Yesterday  she  had  thought  her* 
self  wretched,  and  now  her  burden  of  care  for  Hany  was 
pressing  with  tenfold  weight  Why  had  this  new  misery 
come  upon  her  ?  She  had  been  unhappy  about  him  before, 
and  now  it  was  worse  with  him  than  all  her  fears. 

In  her  misery  she  forgot  many  things  that  might  have 
comforted  her  with  regard  to  her  brother.  She  judged  him 
by  herself,  forgetting  the  difference  between  the  woman  and 
the  man — between  the  mature  woman,  who  having  loved 
vainly,  could  never  hope  to  dream  the  sweet  dream  again, 
and  the  youth,  hardly  yet  a  man,  sitting  in  the  gloom  of 
a  first  sorrow,  with,  it  might  well  be,  a  long  bright  future 
stretching  before  him. 

Sharp  as  the  pain  at  her  own  heart  was,  she  knew  she  should 
not  die  of  it    She  took  no  such  consolation  to  herself  as  that 
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iShe  knew  she  must  live  the  old  common  life,  hiding  first  the 
'fresh  wound  and  then  the  scar,  only  hoping  that  as  the  years 
^went  on  the  pain  might  grow  less.  She  accepted  the  lot 
She  thought  if  the  darkness  of  her  life  never  cast  a  shadow 
on  the  lives  of  those  she  loved,  she  wonld  strive,  with  Gk>d'8 
hel^,  to  be  contented. 

But  Harry — ^poor  Harry!  hitherto  so  careless  and  light- 
hearted,  how  was  he  to  bear  the  sorrow  that  had  fallen  upon 
him?  Perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  in  her  love  and  pity  for 
her  broker,  Ghraeme  foiled  to  see  how  different  it  might  be 
with  him.  Harry  would  hardly  have  borne  to  be  told  even 
by  her  that  his  sorrow  would  pass  away.  The  commonplaces 
supposed  to  be  appropriate  about  time  and  change  and  pa- 
tience, would  have  been  unwelcome  and  irritating,  even  from 
his  sister's  Hps,  and  it  was  all  the  better  that  Graeme  should 
sit  there,  tliiuking  her  own  dreary  thoughts  in  silence.  After 
the  momentary  pain  and  shame  which  the  betrayal  of  his 
secret  had  caused  him,  there  was  a  certain  consolation  in  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  his  sister's  sympathy,  and  I  am  afraid, 
if  the  truth  must  be  told,  that  Graeme  that  night  suffered 
more  for  Horry  than  Horry  suffered  for  himseli  If  she 
looked  back  with  bitter  regret  on  the  vanished  dream  of  the 
last  six  months,  it  was  that  night  at  least  less  for  her  own 
sake  than  for  hia  If  from  the  future  that  lay  before  them 
she  shrank  appalled,  it  was  not  because  the  dreariness  thot 
must  henceforth  be  on  her  life,  but  because  of  something 
worse  than  dreariness  that  might  be  on  the  life  of  her  brother, 
unsettled,  almost  reckless,  as  he  seemed  to  be  to-night  She 
could  not  but  see  the  danger  that  awaited  him,  should  he 
persist  in  leaving  home,  to  cast  himself  among  stranger& 
How  gladly  would  she  have  borne  his  trouble  for  him.  She 
felt  that  going  away  now,  he  would  have  no  shield  against  the 
temptation  that  had  of  late  proved  too  strong  for  him  ;  and 
yet  would  it  be  really  better  for  him,  could  she  prevail  upon 
him  to  stay  at  home?  Remembering  her  own  impulse  to  be 
away — anywhere — to  escape  from  the  past  and  its  associa* 
tion£f,  she  could  not  wonder  at  his  wish  to  go.     That  the  bit- 
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temess  of  the  pain  would  pass  away,  she  hoped  and  belieyed, 
but  would  he  wait  with  patience  the  coming  of  content  Alas  I 
her  fears  were  stronger  than  her  hopes.  Best  give  him  into 
God's  keeping  and  let  him  go,  she  thought. 

"  But  he  must  not  leave  Mr.  Buthven.  That  will  make  him 
no  better,  but  worse.  lie  must  not  go  from  us,  not  knowing 
whither.     Oh,  I  wish  I  knew  what  to  do  I" 

The  next  day  the  decision  was  made.  It  would  not  be 
true  to  say  that  Horry  was  quite  calm  and  at  his  ease  that 
morning,  when  he  obeyed  a  summons  into  Mr.  Buthven's 
private  room.  There  was  more  need  for  Charlie's  *'  keep  cool, 
old  fellow,"  than  Charlie  knew,  for  Harry  had  that  morning 
told  Graeme  that  before  ho  saw  her  face  again  he  would  know 
whether  he  was  to  go  or  stay.  In  spite  of  himself  he  felt  a 
little  soft-hearted,  as  he  thought  of  what  might  be  the  result 
of  his  interview,  and  he  was  glad  that  it  was  not  his  friend 
Allan,  but  Mr.  Buthven  the  merchant,  brief  and  busines&like 
in  all  he  said,  whom  he  found  awaiting  him.  He  was  busy 
with  some  one  else  when  Harry  entered,  talking  coolly  and 
rapidly  on  business  matteref,  and  neither  voice  nor  manner 
changed  as  he  turned  to  him. 

There  was  a  good  deal  said  about  matters  that  Harry 
thought  might  very  well  have  been  kept  till  another  time  ; 
there  were  notes  compared  and  letters  read  and  books  exam- 
ined. There  were  some  allusions  to  past  transactions,  in- 
quiries and  directions,  all  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  and  in 
tlie  quietest  manner.  Harry  replied,  assented  and  suggested, 
making  all  the  time  the  strongest  effort  to  appear  as  there 
was  nothing,  aad  could  be  nothing,  beyond  these  dull  details 
to  interest  him. 

There  came  a  pause  at  last.  Mr.  Buthven  did  not  say  in 
words  that  he  need  not  wait  aay  longer,  but  his  manner,  as  he 
looked  up,  and  turned  over  a  numb^  of  letters  that  had  just 
been  brought  in,  said  it  plainly.  Indeed,  he  turned  quite 
away  from  him,  and  seemed  absorbed  in  his  occupation. 
Harry  waited  tiU  the  lad  that  brought  in  the  letters  had 
mended  the  fire,  and  fidgeted  about  the  room,  and  gone  out 
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again  ;  then  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  ought  to  have  been  qmel 
and  firm,  for  he  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  make  it  bo» 

'*  Mr.  Buthven,  may  I  trespass  a  moment  on  your  Taloable 
time  now?" 

Mr.  Enthven  immediately  laid  his  letters  on  the  table,  and 
tamed  round,  Harry  thought,  like  a  man  who  found  it  neoes- 
saiy  to  address  himself  once  for  all,  to  the  performance  of 
an  unpleasant  duty.  Certainly,  ho  had  time  to  attend  to 
anything  of  importance  that  Mr.  EUiott  might  have  to 
Bay. 

''  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  me,  and  I  have  been 
led  to  suppose  that  it  is  of  some  consequence  to  you.  The 
Western  agency " 

''You  are  right.  It  is  of  great  consequence  to  the  firm. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  immediate  necessity  for  deciding *' 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  there  is  absolute  necessity  for  my 
knoTnng  at  once,  whether  it  is  your  pleasure  that  I  should 
be  employed  in  it" 

"  Will  a  single  day  make  much  difference  to  you  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Buthven,  looking  gravely  at  the  young  man,  who  was 
certainly  not  so  calm  as  he  meant  to  be. 

**  Excuse  me,  sir,  many  days  have  passed  since. — ^But,  Mr. 
Buthven,  it  is  better  I  should  spare  you  the  pain  of  saying 
that  you  no  longer  consider  me  fit  for  the  situation.  Allow 
me,  then,  to  inform  you  that  I  wish — that  I  no  longer  wish 
to  remain  in  your  employment" 

"  Harry,"  said  Mr.  Buthvcn,  gravely,  "  does  your  brother — 
does  your  sister  know  of  your  desire  to  leave  me  ?  Would 
they  approve,  if  you  were  sent  West  ?  " 

'*  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Buthven,  that  question  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed. I  must  be  the  best  judge  of  the  matter.  As  for 
them,  they  were  at  least  reconciled  to  my  going  when  you — 
drew  back." 

Mr.  Buthven  was  evidently  uncomfortable.  He  took  up 
his  bundle  of  letters  again,  murmuring  something  about  their 
not  wishing  it  now. 

**  1  understand  you,  sir,"  said  Hany,  with  a  very  pale  face. 
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"Allow  me  to  say  that  as  soon  as  you  can  supply  my  place-^ 
or  at  once,  if  you  like — ^I  must  go." 

But  Mr.  Euthven  was  not  listening  to  him.  He  had  turned 
over  his  letters  till  a  little  note  among  them  attracted  his  at- 
tention. He  broke  the  seal,  and  read  it  while  Harry  was 
speaking.  It  was  very  brief,  only  three  words  and  one  initial 
lettei*. 

"  Let  Harry  go. 

He  read  it,  and  folded  it,  and  laid  it  down  with  a  sigh. 
Then  he  turned  to  Harry,  just  as  he  was  laying  his  hand  on 
the  door. 

"  "What  is  it,  Harry  ?    I  did  not  hear  what  you  were  saying." 

"I  merely  said,  sir,"  said  Harry,  turning  round  and  facing 
him,  "  that  as  soon  as  you  can  supply  my  place  in  the  office, 
I  shall  consider  myself  at  hberty  to  go." 

"  But  why  should  you  wish  to  go  ?  " 

"  There  are  several  reasons  One  is,  I  shall  never  stay  any- 
where on  sufferance.  If  I  am  not  to  be  trusted  at  a  distanoe^ 
I  shall  certainly  not  stay  to  give  my  employers  the  trouble 
of  keeping  an  eye  wj^n  me." 

His  own  eye  flashed  as  he  spoke. 

"But,  Harry,  man,  that  is  nonsense,  you  know." 

It  was  not  his  master,  but  his  friend,  that  spoke,  and  Hany 
was  a  little  thrown  off  his  guard  by  the  change  in  his  tone. 

''I  do  not  think  it  is  nonsense,"  said  he. 

"  Harry,  I  have  not  been  thinking  of  myself  in  all  this,  nor 
of  the  interests  of  the  firm.  Let  me  say,  once  for  all,  that  I 
should  consider  them  perfectly  safe  in  your  hands,  in  all  re* 
spccta  Harry,  the  world  would  look  darker  to  me  the  day 
I  could  not  trust  your  father's  son." 

Harry  made  no  answer. 

"It  is  of  you  I  have  been  thinking,  in  the  hesitation  thai 
has  seemed  so  unreasonable  to  you.  Harry,  when  I  think 
of  the  home  you  have  here,  and  of  the  wretched  changed 
life  that  awaits  you  there,  it  seems  selfish — ^wrong  to  wish  to 
send  you  away." 
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Harry  made  a  gesture  of  dissent,  and  muttered  sometliiDg 
about  the  impossibility  of  staying  always  at  home. 

"  I  know  it,  my  lad,  but  the  longer  you  can  stay  at  home 
— such  a  home  as  yours — the  better.  When  I  think  of  my 
own  life  there,  the  first  miserable  years,  and  all  the  eYil  I 

have  seen  since .     Well,  there  is  no  use  in  going  over  all 

that.  But,  Harry,  it  would  break  your  sister's  heart,  were 
you  to  change  into  a  hard,  selfish,  worldly  man,  like  the  rest 
ofua" 

There  was  nothing  Harry  could  say  to  thia 

**  So  many  fail  in  the  struggle — so  many  are  changed  or 
rained.  And,  dear  lad,  you  have  one  temptation  that  never 
was  a  temptation  to  me.  Don't  be  angry,  Harry,"  for  Harry 
started  and  grew  red.  "  Even  if  that  is  not  to  be  feared  for 
you,  there  is  enough  besides  to  make  you  hesitate.  I  have 
known  and  proved  the  world.  What  we  call  success  in  life, 
is  not  worth  one  approving  smile  fi-om  your  sister's  lips. 
And  if  you  should  fall,  and  be  trodden  down,  how  should  I 
ever  answer  to  her  ?  " 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  room  two  or  three  times. 

"Don't  go,  Harr>'."  For  Harry  ha<^  risen  as  though  he 
thought  the  interview  was  at  an  end.  **You  said,  just 
now,  that  you  must  decide  for  yourself,  and  you  shall  do  so. 
But,  consider  well,  and  consult  your  brother  and  sister.  As 
for  the  interests  of  the  firm ,  I  have  no  fear." 

"I  may  consider  it  settled  then,"  said  Harry,  huskily. 
*'  Arthur  was  always  of  opinion  that  I  should  go,  and  Graeme 
is  willing  now.     And  the  sooner  the  better,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  The  sooner  the  better  for  us.  But  there  is  time  enough. 
Do  not  be  hasty  in  deciding." 

"I  have  decided  already.     I  thank  you,   sir, "    He 

hesitated,  hardly  knowing  what  to  say  more. 

"  I  hope  it  will  prove  that  you  will  have  good  reason  to 
thank  me.  Remember,  Harry,  whatever  comes  out  of  this, 
you  left  us  with  my  full  and  entire  confidence.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  shall  have  cause  to  regret  it^  or  that  you  will  fail  me 
or  disappoint  me." 
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Hany  grasped  the  hand  held  out  to  him  without  a  word, 
but  inwardly  he  vowed,  that  come  what  might,  the  confidenoe 
so  generously  expressed  should  never,  for  good  cause,  bo  withr 
dra^vn. 

And  so  the  decision  was  made.  After  this  the  preparations 
did  not  occupy  a  long  time.  The  second  day  found  Harry 
ready  for  departure. 

"  Graeme,"  said  Harry,  "I  cannot  be  content  to  take  away 
with  me  such  a  melancholy  remembrance  of  your  f&ce.  I 
shall  begin  to  think  you  are  not  willing  that  I  should  go  after 
all." 

"  You  need  not  think  so,  Harry.  I  am  sure  it  is  best  since 
you  are  determined.  But  I  cannot  but  look  melancholy  at 
the  necessity.  You  would  not  have  me  look  joyful,  when  I 
am  going  to  lose  my  brother?  " 

**  No — ^if  that  were  all.  But  you  have  often  said  how  im- 
possible it  was  that  we  should  always  keep  together.  It  is 
only  what  we  have  been  expecting,  and  we  might  have  parted 
in  much  more  trying  circumstances.  I  shall  be  homn  often 
—once  a  year  at  the  least ;  perhaps  oftener." 

"Yes,  dear,  I  know." 

"Well,  then,  I  think  there  is  no  cause  for  grief  in  my 
going,  even  if  I  were  worthy  of  it,  which  I  very  much  doubt." 

Graeme's  face  did  not  brighten.  In  a  little  while  her  tears 
were  idling  fast. 

"  Graeme,  what  is  it?  There  is  some  other  reason  for  your 
tears,  besides  my  going  away.  You  do  not  trust  me  Graeme^ 
you  are  afraid." 

Graeme  made  an  effort  to  quiet  herself. 

"  Yes,  Harry,  I  am  a  little  afraid,  since  you  give  me  the 
opportunity  to  say  so.  You  have  hardly  been  our  own 
Hjmy  for  awhile,  as  you  know,  dear.  And  what  will  yor 
be  when  you  are  far  from  us  all  ?  I  am  afraid  to  let  you  go 
from  me^  Harry,  far  more  afraid  than  I  should  be  for 
Will." 

Harry  rose  and  walked  about  a  while,  with  an  air  that 
seemed  to  be  indignant;  but  if  he  was  angry,  he  thought 
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better  of  it,  and  in  a  little  he  came  and  sat  down  besido  hia 
BiflteTj  again. 

''I  wish  I  could  make  you  quite  satisfied  about  me, 
Graeme." 

"  I  wish  you  could,  dear.  I  will  try  to  be  so.  I  daresay 
joa  think  me  unreasonable,  Harr}%  I  know  I  am  tired,  and 
foolish,  and  all  wrong,"  said  she,  trying  in  vain  to  keep  back 
her  tears. 

"  You  look  at  this  moment  as  though  you  had  very  Httle 
hope  in  anything,"  said  Harry,  with  a  touch  of  bittemesa 

"  Do  I  ?  Well,  I  am  all  wrong,  I  know.  There  ought  to  be 
hope  and  comfort  too,  if  I  sought  them  right.  I  will  try  to 
leave  you  in  God's  keeping,  Harry,  the  keeping  of  our  father's 
and  our  mother's  God." 

Harry  threw  himself  on  his  knees  beside  her. 

"  Graeme,  you  are  making  yourself  unhappy  without  cause. 
If  you  only  knew!  Such  things  are  thought  nothing  of..  If  I 
disgraced  myself  the  other  night,  there  are  few  young  men 
of  our  acquaintance  who  are  not  disgraced." 

Graeme  put  her  hand  upon  his  Hpa 

"  But,  Graeme,  it  is  true.  I  must  speak,  I  can*t  bear  to 
have  you  fretting,  when  there  is  no  cause.  Even  Allan  Euth- 
ven  thought  nothing  of  it,  at  least,  he " 

"  Hush,  Harry,  you  do  not  need  Mr.  Ruthven  to  be  a  con- 
science to  you.  And  it  is  not  of  the  past  I  am  thinking,  but 
the  future.  How  can  I  bear  to  think  of  you  going  the  way 
so  many  have  gone,  knowing  the  danger  all  the  greater  be- 
cause you  feel  yourself  so  safe.     I  am  afraid  for  you,  Harry." 

It  was  useless  to  speak,  she  knew  that  quite  well.  The 
words  of  another  can  never  make  danger  real,  to  those  who 
are  assailed  with  poor  HaiTy's  temptation.  So  she  shut  her 
lips  close,  as  he  rose  from  her  side,  and  sat  in  silence  ;  while 
he  walked  up  and  down  the  room.  By  and  by  he  came  back 
to  her  side,  again. 

"  Graeme,"  said  he,  gravely.  "  Indeed,  you  may  trust  me. 
Xbe  shame  of  that  night  shall  never  be  renewed.     You  shall 
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never  have  the  same  cause  to  be  sorry  for  me,  or  ashamed 
of  me  again." 

She  put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  laid  her  head  down 
on  his  shoulder,  but  she  did  not  speak.  It  was  not  that 
she  was  altogether  hopeless  about  her  brother,  but  Harry 
understood  it  so. 

"  Graeme,  what  shall  I  say  to  you  ?  How  shall  I  give  you 
courage — faith  to  trust  me  ?  Graeme,  I  promise,  that  till  I 
see  you  again  I  shall  not  taste  nor  touch  that  which  so  de- 
graded me  in  your  eyea  I  solemnly  promise  before  God, 
Graeme." 

"  Harry,"  said  his  sister,  "  it  is  a  vow — an  oath,  that  you 
have  taken." 

''Yes,  and  it  shall  be  kept  as  such.  Do  you  trust  mo, 
Graeme  ?  Give  me  that  comfort  before  I  go  away." 

"  I  trust  you,  Harry,"  was  all  she  had  voice  to  say.  She 
clasped  him  and  kissed  him,  and  by  and  by  she  prayed  God 
to  bless  him,  in  words  such  as  his  mother  might  have  used. 
And  Harry  vowed,  with  God's  help,  to  be  true  to  himself 
and  her.  He  did  not  speak  the  words  again,  but  none  the 
less  was  the  vow  registered  in  Heaven. 

Hiat  was  the  real  farewell  between  the  brother  and  sister. 
Next  morning  there  was  little  said  by  any  one,  and  not  a 
word  by  Graeme,  but  the  last  glimpse  Harry  had  of  home, 
showed  his  eldest  sister's  faoe  smiling  and  hopeful,  saying  a^i 
plainly  as  her  words  had  said  before^ 

"Harry,  I  trust  you  quite." 
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ff  "IHE  brilliant  sunlight  of  a  September  morning 

I  fibining  full  into  the  little  breakfast  room,  where 
Graeme  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  awaiting  the  coming  of 
the  rest  The  morning  paper  was  near  her,  but  she  was  not 
reading;  her  hands  were  clasped  and  rested  on  the  table, 
and  she  was  looking  straight  before  her,  seeing,  probably, 
farther  than  the  pale  green  wall,  on  which  the  simshine  feQ  so 
pleasantly.  She  was  grave  and  quiet,  but  not  in  the  least 
sad.  Indeed,  more  than  once,  as  the  voices  of  Bose  and 
Arthur  came  soimding  down  stairs,  a  smile  of  unmistakable 
oheerfulness  overspread  her  faoe.  Presently,  Arthur  entered, 
and  Gbraeme  made  a  movement  among  her  cups  and  saucers. 

"  Your  trip  has  done  you  good,  Graeme,"  said  Arthur,  as 
he  sat  down  opposite  to  her. 

"  Yes,  indeed  There  is  nothing  like  the  sea  breezes,  to 
freshen  one.  I  hardly  know  myself  for  the  tired,  exhausted 
creature  you  sent  away  in  Juna" 

Graeme,  Bose,  and  WilL,  had  passed  the  summer  at  Caoon« 
na.  Nellie  had  gone  with  them  as  housekeeper,  and  Arthur 
had  shut  the  house,  and  taken  lodgings  a  little  out  of  town 
for  the  summer. 

"I  am  only  afraid,"  added  Graeme,  "that  all  our  pleasure 
has  been  at  the  expense  of  some  discomfort  to  you." 

"By  no  means,  a  change  is  agreeable.  I  have  enjoyed 
the  summer  very  much.  I  am  glad  to  get  home  again,  how- 
ever." 

^  Yes,  a  change  does  one  good.  If  I  was  only  quite  at 
about  one  thing,  we  might  have  gone  to  Merleville,  in- 
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rtoad  of  OacoTina^  and  that  would  have  given  Janet  and  a 
good  many  others  pleasuFe." 

f  "Oh I  I  don't  know,"  said  Arthur.  "The  good  people 
there  most  have  forgotten  us  by  this  time,  I  fancy.  There 
are  no  sea  breezes  there,  and  they  were  what  you  needed." 

"  Arthur  I  Janet  foigotten  us  I  Never,  I  am  quite  sure  of 
thai  But  at  the  time  it  seemed  impossible  to  go,  to  make 
the  effort,  I  mean.  I  quite  shrunk  from  the  thought  of  Merle- 
ville.  Indeed,  if  you  had  not  been  firm,  I  fear  I  should  not 
have  had  the  sea  breezes." 

"Yes.  You  owe  me  thanks.  You  needed  the  change. 
What  with  WilL's  illness,  and  Harry's  going  away,  and  one 
thing  and  another,  you  were  quite  in  ne^  of  a  change." 

"I  was  not  well,  certainly,"  said  Graeme.  "WilL  has 
gone  to  the  post,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Eose,  who  entered  at  the  moment.  "  I  see  him 
coming  up  the  street." 

"  As  for  Bosic,"  said  Arthur,  looking  at  her  gravely,  as  she 
sat  down.  "  She  has  utterly  ruined  her  complexion.  Such 
freckles  I  such  sunbuming !  and  how  stout  she  has  grown  I' 

Bose  laughed. 

"  Yes,  I  know  I  'm  a  fright  You  must  bring  me  som^ 
thing,  Arthur.    Toilette  vinegar,  or  something." 

"  Oh !  it  would  not  signify.    You  are  quite  beyond  all  that.** 

"  Here  comes  WilL,  with  a  letter  for  each  of  us,  I  declare.'' 

Arthur's  letter  was  soon  despatched,  a  mere  business  mis- 
sive. Graeme's  was  laid  down  beside  her,  while  she  poured 
Will's  coffee.  Bose  read  her's  at  once,  and  before  she  was 
well  down  the  first  page,  she  uttered  a  cry  of  delight 

"Listen  all.  No,  I  won't  read  it  just  yet.  Arthur,  don't 
you  remember  a  conversation  that  you  and  I  had  together, 
soon  after  Sandy  was  here  T 

"  Conversation,"  repeated  Arthur.  "  We  have  talked,  that 
is,  you  have  talked,  and  I  have  listened,  but  as  to  conversa 
tion " 

"  But  Arthur,  don't  you  remember  saying  something  ?\>ovX 
Emily,  and  I  did  not  agree  with  you?" 
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I  have  said  a  great  many  times,  that  I  thought  Emily  a 
very  pretty  Httle  creature.  K  you  don't  agree,  it  shows  bad 
taste." 

"  I  qnito  agree.  I  think  her  beautiful  She  is  not  verr 
little,  however.     She  is  nearly  as  tall  as  I  am," 

"  What  is  it,  Rose  T*  asked  Graeme,  stretching  out  her 
hand  for  the  letter. 

"  You  11  spoil  your  news,  with  your  long  preface,"  said  Will 

"  No,  but  I  want  Arthur  to  confess  that  I  am  wisest." 

''  Oh !  I  can  do  that,  of  course,  as  regards  matters  in  gen- 
eral; but  I  should  like  to  hear  of  this  particular  case." 

"  Well,  don't  you  remember  saying,  that  you  did  not  think 
Sandy  and  Emily  would  ever  fall  in  love  ?" 

"  I  remember  no  such  assertion,  on  my  part.  On  the  con- 
fcrary,  I  remember  feeling  pretty  certain,  that  the  mischief 
was -done  already,  as  lar  as  Sandy  was  concerned,  poor  fellow; 
and  I  remember  saying  much  to  your  indignation,  *  more 's 
the  pity.' " 

"  Yes  ;  and  I  remember  you  said  it  would  be  just  like  a 
sentimental  little  blue,  like  Emily,  to  slight  the  handsome, 
hearty  yoimg  farmer,  and  marry  some  pale-faced  Yankee 
professor." 

"  You  put  the  case  a  httle  strongly,  perhaps,  said  Arthur, 
laughing.  "  But,  on  the  whole,  that  is  the  way  the  matter 
stood.     That  was  my  opinion,  I  confess." 

"And  they  are  going  to  be  married  1"  exclaimed  Oraeme 
and  Will,  in  a  breath.     "  How  glad  Janet  will  be  I" 

"  Emily  does  not  say  so,  in  so  many  words.  It  won't  bo 
for  a  long  time  yet,  they  are  so  young.  But  I  am  to  be 
brides-maid  when  the  time  comes." 

"Well,  if  that  is  not  saying  it!"  said  WilL  laughing. 
"  What  would  you  have,  Rosie  ?" 

Graeme  opened  and  read  her  letter,  and  laid  it  down  be- 
side her,  looking  a  httle  pale  and  anxioua 

'*  What  is  it,  Graeme  ?    Nothing  wrong,  I  hope." 

**  No ;  I  hope  not  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure.  Norman 
says  he  is  going  to  be  married." 
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•*  Married  l"  cried  Rose  and  Will 

«  To  Hilda  ?"  said  Arthur. 

"  Yes ;  but  how  could  you  have  guessed  ?*'  said  Graeme 
bewildered. 

"  I  did  not  guess.  I  saw  it.  Why  it  was  quite  easy  to  be 
seen  that  events  have  been  tending  toward  it  all  these  yeans. 
It  is  all  very  fine,  this  brother  and  sister  intercourse ;  but  I 
have  been  quite  sure  about  them  since  Harry  wrote  about 
them." 

''Well,  Norman  seems  surprised,  if  you  are  not.  He 
says,  '  You  will  be  very  much  astonished  at  all  this ;  but  yon 
cannot  be  more  astonished  than  I  was  myself.  I  did  not 
think  of  such  a  thing ;  at  leasts  I  did  not  know  that  I  waa 
thinking  of  such  a  thing  tiU  young  Conway,  my  friend, 
asked  permission  to  address  my  sister.  I  was  very  indignant^ 
though,  at  first,  I  did  not,  in  the  leasts  know  why.  How- 
ever, Hilda  helped  me  to  find  out  all  about  it  At  first  I 
meant  she  should  spend  the  winter  with  you  alL  I  want 
very  much  that  you  should  know  each  other.  But,  on  the 
whole,  I  think  I  can't  spare  her  quite  so  long.  Expect  to 
see  us  therefore  in  November — one  flesh  T"  There  was 
much  more. 

"  Well  done,  Norman  I"  cried  Arthur.  "  But,  Graeme,  I 
don't  see  what  there  is  to  look  grave  about  She  seems  to 
be  a  nice  Httle  thing,  and  Norman  ought  to  know  his  owp 
mind  by  this  time." 

"  She's  a  great  deal  more  than  a  nice  little  thing,"  said 
Graeme  earnestly.  "If  one  can  judge  by  her  letters  and 
by  Harry's  description  of  her — ^to  say  nothing  of  Norman's 
opinion — she  must  be  a  very  superior  person,  and  good  and 
amiable  besidea  But  it  seems  so  strange,  so  sudden.  Why, 
it  seems  only  the  other  day  siaoe  Norman  was  such  a  mere 
boy.  I  wish  she  could  have  passed  the  winter  with  u&  I 
think,  perhaps,  I  should  write  and  say  so." 

"  Yes,  if  you  lika  But  Norman  must  judga  I  think  it 
is  the  wisest  thing  for  hiuL    He  will  have  a  settled  home." 

I  dc  believe  it  is,"  said  Graemeu  earnestly.    ''  I  am  veiy 
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cr  I  ^^  be  iz.  3i  2^&  Bt2,  j^fit  it  fii^  it 
Enie  fc£  iL'^'igL  N:?ila:l  "vt^i  i^oi  b&  qpzite  «>  zoodi  one  of 
«0 — Tva  ki*c;^ — fci.i  besidts  ii«erfe  resEr  k  »De&ecLzQg  odi 
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CrnjsiU:,  hhd  LbrHv  tin.^  to  n:'tio&  Lis  vjn&.    Aji  e^dasamr 
tifm  iir/Hi  WiL  stAnleri  L*:r. 

"  T^liit  i£  i%  Will  y  Kdd  Eose.     "  Anoiher  ireddmgr 

**  Yoa  H  uever  fme^ArL  B.'se.     XtTer.     Ton  need  not  trr.* 

"  Is  it  Harry  tlds  tii^e  ?"  siid  ArJnir,  looldcg  in  from  the 
liiJl  with  Ua  L2&t  oz^ 

"  No.  Listen,  AnLor !  Hanr  gstb,  '  What  is  this  thai 
Mr.  Green  Las  beei^  tellii;!?  ri.6  aboiit  ArthTir  aiid  little  IkEas 
Grfjxe  ?  I  was  great! v  amased  at  the  ilea  of  their  mntiial 
adiairaticoL  Mr.  Green  a&?are3  me  that  he  has  the  befit 
authority  for  saving'  that  Arthur  is  t^  cirrv  off  the  heiressL 
Charlie,  too,  has  hinted  something  of  the  same  kind.  Tell 
Graeme,  when  that  hapjx;n.s,  I  shall  eipect  her  to  come  and 
ke^jp  mj  house.' " 

"  They  said  3Ir.  Green  was  going  to  carrr  off  the  heizeas 
himself!"  exclaimed  Rose. 

*'  Listen !"  continued  "WilL  "  *  Unless,  indeed,  Graeme 
ibonld  make  up  her  mind  to  smile  on  Mr.  Green  and  take 
posseflsion  of  the  '*  jjalatial  residence/'  of  which  he  has  just 
laid  the  foundation  near  C /  " 

"  Here  is  a  hit  for  you,  Graeme.  Nobody  is  to  be  left  out, 
it  seems.  It  will  be  your  turn  next,  Kosie,"  said  Arthur,  as 
he  went  away  laughing. 

I     ''But  that  is  aU  nonsense  about  Arthur  and  Httle  Mi«a 
Orovo  ?"  said  Rose,  half  questioningly. 

"  I  should  think  so,  indeed  I  Fancy  Arthur  coming  to  that 
fate,"  said  Graeme.     "  That  would  be  too  absurd." 

And  yet  the  thought  came  uncalled  several  times  that  day, 
and  her  reiKjtitions  of  "  too  absurd,"  became  very  energetic 
in  her  attempts  to  drive  it  quite  away.  The  thought  was 
unpleasantly  recalled  to  her  when,  a  day  or  two  after,  she 
hor  brother  standing  beside  the  Grove  corriago,  appa 
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lenUy  so  interested  in  hi»  conversation  with  the  pretty  Fanny 
that  she  and  Eose  passed  quite  dose  to  them  unobserved.  It 
was  recalled  more  unpleasantly  still,  by  the  obliging  care  of 
Mrs.  Gridley,  who  was  one  of  their  first  visitors  after  theif 
return.  The  Grove  carriage  passed  as  she  sat  with  them 
and,  nodding  significantly  toward  it,  she  said  : 

"I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  congratulate  you  or 
sympathize  with  you." 

Graeme  laughed,  but  she  was  very  much  afraid  she  changed 
color,  too,  as  she  answered  : 

"  There  is  no  haste.  When  you  make  up  your  mind  aar 
to  which  will  be  most  appropriate,  you  will  be  in  time." 

"Ah  I  you  are  not  to  commit  yourseli^  I  see.  Well,  you 
are  quite  right  She  is  a  harmless  Httle  person,  I  believe^ 
and  may  turn  out  very  well  if  withdrawn  from  the  influence 
of  her  stepmother." 

Something  in  Graeme's  manner  stopped  the  voluble  lady 
more  effectually  than  words  could  have  done,  and  a^  rather 
abrupt  turn  was  given  to  the  conversation.  But  Graeme 
could  not  forget  it  Not  that  she  believed  in  the  truth  of 
what  Mrs.  Gridley  had  hinted  at,  yet  she  could  not  help 
being  annoyed  at  it  It  was  rather  foolish,  she  thought,  for 
Arthur  to  give  occasion  for  such  gossip.  It  was  so  unlike 
him,  too.  And  yet  so  little  was  enough  to  raise  a  rumor  like 
that,  especially  with  so  kind  a  friend  as  Mr&  Gridley  to  keep 
the  boll  rolling.  Very  likely  Arthur  knew  nothing  at  all 
about  this  rumor,  and,  as  the  thought  passed  through  her 
mind,  Graeme  determined  to  tell  him  about  it 

But  she  did  not ;  she  could  not  do  so — ^though  why  she 
could  not  was  a  mystery  to  hersell  Sometimes  she  fiincied 
there  was  that  in  Arthur's  manner  which  prevented  her  from 
pursuing  the  subject,  when  an  opportunity  seemed  to  o£fer. 
W^hon  he  was  not  there,  she  was  quite  sure  it  was  only  her 
own  fancy,  but  no  sooner  was  the  name  of  Grove  mentioned, 
than  the  fancy  returned,  till  the  very  sight  of  the  Grove 
carriage  made  her  uncomfortable  at  last^  especially  if  the 
lady  of  the  mansion  was  in  it    She  nev^r  failed  to  lean  fo^ 
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ward  and  bow  to  them  vdih  the  greatest  interesfc  and  polil^ 
nees  ;  and  more  than  once  Graeme  was  left  standing  looking 
in  at  a  shop-window,  while  Arthur  obeyed  the  beckoning 
hand  of  the  lady,  and  went  to  speak  to  her.  Sometimes  the 
pretty  Fanny  was  there  ;  sometimes  she  was  not.  Bat  her 
absence  did  not  set  Graeme's  uncomfortable  feelings  at  rest 
with  regard  to  her  brother. 

And  yet,  why  should  she  be  uncomfortable?  she  asked 
herself,  a  thousand  times.  What  right  had  she  to  interfere, 
even  in  thought,  with  her  brother's  friendship  ?  If  he  ad- 
mired Miss  Grove,  if  even  he  were  attached  to  her,  or  en- 
gaged to  her,  it  was  nothing  with  which  she  could  interfere- 
nothing  to  which  she  could  even  allude — until  he  should 
speak  fiist.  But  then,  of  course,  that  was  quite  absurd! 
Hiss  Grove,  though  verj-  pretty,  and  the  daughter  of  a  man 
who  was  rcix)rted  to  be  lich,  was  no  more  worthy  to  be 
Arthur^  wife than 

Oh!  of  course  it  was  all  nonsense.     No  one   had  ever 
heard  three  words  of  common  sense  from  those  pretty  lips. 
She  had  heard  Arthur  say  as  much  as  that  himseUL     Miss 
Grove  could  dance  and  flirt  and  sing  a  Uttlo  ;  that  was  all  that 
could  be  said  for  her,  and  to  suppose  that  Arthur  would  ever — 

And  yet  Graeme  grew  a  Uttle  indignant  standing  there 
looking  at,  but  scarcely  seeing  the  beautiful  things  in  Savage'd 
window,  and  she  inwardly  resolved  that  never  again  should 
she  wait  for  the  convenience  of  the  free-and-easy  occupant  of 
the  carriage  standing  a  few  doora  down  the  street  She  had 
time  to  go  over  the  same  thoughts  a  good  many  times,  and 
the  conclusion  always  was  that  it  was  exceedingly  imperti- 
nent of  I^Irs.  Grove,  and  exceedingly  foolish  of  Arthur,  and 
exceedingly  disagreeable  to  herself,  before  she  was  recalled  by 
her  brother's  voice  from  her  enforced  contemplation  of  the 
beautiful  things  before  her. 

"  Mrs.  Grove  wanted  to  speak  to  you,  Graeme,"  said  he, 
with  a  Httle  embarrassment 

"I  oould  hardly  be  expected  to  know  that  by  intuition,"* 
1^  ^idd  Graeme,  coldly. 
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"  She  beckoned.    Did  you  not  see  ?  " 
"  She  beckoned  to  you ;  she  would  hardly  venture  on  saoh 
a  liberty  with  ma    There  is  not  the  slightest  approach  to  in« 
timacy  between  us,  and  never  will  be,  unless  I  have  greatly 
mistaken  her  character." 

"  Oh,  weU,  you  may  very  easily  have  done  that,  you  know 
very  Httle  about  her.  She  thinks  very  highly  of  you,  I  can 
assure  you." 

''Stuff!"  pronounced  Graeme,  with  such  emphasis  that 
she  startled  herselj^  and  provoked  a  hearty  laugh  from  her 
brothei*. 

"  I  declare,  Ghraeme,  I  thought  for  the  moment  it  was  Hany 
that  spoka  or  Mrs.  Gridley  in  one  of  her  least  tolerant  moodsp 
It  did  not  sound  the  least  like  you." 
Graeme  laoghed,  too. 

"  WeU,  I  was  thinking  of  Harry  at  the  minute,  and  as  foor 
Mrs.  Gridley — ^I  didn't  mean  to  be  cross^  Arthur,  but  some- 
thing disagreeable  that  she  once  said  to  me  did  come  into  my 
mind  at  the  moment,  I  must  confesa" 

"  Well,  I  wish  yoa  a  more  pleasant  subject  for  meditation 
on  your  way  home,"  said  Arthur.  "Wait  till  I  see  if  there 
are  any  lettera    None,  I  believa    Qood-bya" 

Mra  Gridley  did  not  occupy  Graeme's  thoughts  on  her  way 
home,  yet  they  were  not  very  pleasant  All  the  way  along 
tbf  sunny  streets  she  was  repeating  to  herself,  "  so  absord,** 
"so  foohsh,"  "so  impertinent  of  Mra  Grove,"  "so  disagreeable 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  gossip,"  and  so  on,  over  and  over 
again,  till  the  sight  of  the  obnoxious  carriage  gave  her  a  fresh 
start  again.  The  lady  did  not  beckon  this  time,  she  only  bowed 
and  smiled  most  sweetly.  But  her  smiles  did  not  soothe 
Graeme's  ruffled  temper,  and  she  reached  home  at  last  quite 
ashamed  of  her  folly.  For,  after  all,  it  was  far  less  disagree* 
able  to  call  herself  silly  than  to  call  Arthur  foolish,  and  Mra 
Grove  impertinent^  and  she  would  not  think  about  it  any 
more.  So  she  said,  and  so  she  repeated,  still  iln'nlriTig  about 
it  more  than  was  either  pleasant  or  needfoL 
One  nighty  Charlie  Millar  paid  them  a  visit  Hezna^^nos^ 
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cret  cif  IlIe  a^jlight  at  their  retnm  home,  dedaziDg  fliai  he 
had  Li'^t  krjowu  xrliat  to  do  "wiib  Imnseif  in  their  abBenoe^  and 
that  Le  had  not  been  qizite  couient  or  at  his  ease  fiinoe  lie  sat 
ID  Gnteuie'tf  ana-chair  thre*  months  ago. 

'*  One  would  not  think  bo  from  the  TisitB  you  hare  made  ns 
ainoe  we  came  home."  said  Graeme,  smiling.  '*  You  have  onlj 
looked  in  ujx;n  ub.  We  were  thiTiki^pr  tou  had  f arsaken  ii% 
or  tiiat  vou  had  found  a  more  oomfortable  armchair,  at  a 
pleabanter  frreside.*' 

"  Bu«ineBs,  bu'^iness,"  repeated  Charlie,  graTehr.  '^  I  as- 
sure vou  that  Han-}'  out  there,  and  I  here,  have  had  all  that 
we  have  been  able  to  attend  to  during  the  last  three  months. 
It  is  only  to  the  unezj>ected  delaj  of  the  steamer  that  I  owe 
the  leisure  of  this  evening." 

**  Vou  exjxjct  us  to  believe  all  that,  I  suppose,"  said 
Qraerne,  lau^hiLg. 

^  In^leed,  you  may  l>elieve  me,  Miss  EQiott  It  is  quite 
true.  I  can't  understand  how  it  is  that  m j  wise  brother 
can  stay  away  so  long  just  now.  If  he  does  not  know 
how  much  he  is  needed  it  is  not  for  want  of  telling,  I  aasore 
you." 

"  You  hear  often  from  him,  I  suppose  ?  " 

**  Yes.  I  had  a  note  from  Lilias  the  other  day,  iu  a  letter 
I  got  from  my  mother.  She  sent  *  kind  regards '  to  the  Misses 
Elliott,   which  I  take  the  present  opportunity  of  deliTe]> 

ing." 

"  Business  having  hitherto  prevented,"  said  Eose. 

"You  don't  seem  to  have  faith  in  my  business  engage* 
mentS;  IVIiss  IXoho  ;  but  I  assure  you  that  Harry  and  I  de- 
serve groat  credit  for  having  carried  on  the  business  so  suo* 
eessfuU}  for  the  last  three  montha" 

"Where  is  >Ir.  Gilchrist? "  asked  Arthur. 

•'  Oh,  ho's  hero,  there,  and  everywhora  But  Mr.  Gilchrist 
IS  an  '  old  fogie,'  and  he  has  not  helped  but  hindered  matters, 
now  and  then.  It  is  not  easy  getting  on  with  those  slow- 
going,  obstinate  old  gentlemen  ;  I  can't  imderstond  how  Al* 
Un  used  to  manage  him  so  well.    However,  he  bad  im* 
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bounded  confidence  in  Allan's  powers,  and  let  him  do  as  he 
pleased." 

"  And  the  obstinate  old  gentleman  has  not  nnbonnded  con  - 
fidence  in  the  powers  of  you  and  Hany?"  said  Arthur, 
laughing.  "  Upon  the  whole  I  think,  in  the  absence  of  your 
brother,  it  is  as  well  that  you  two  lads  should  have  some  check 
upon  you,  now  and  then." 

"Not  at  all,  I  assure  you,"  said  Charlie.  "As  for  Harry-i 
Miss  EUiott>  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  half  the  kind  things  1 
hoar  about  Harry  from  our  correspondents  out  there." 

Graeme  smiled  brightly.  She  was  permitting  herself  to  rely 
entirely  upon  Harry  now. 

"ButjCharhe,"  said  Will  from  his  comer,  "what  is  this 
nonsense  you  have  been  telling  Hany  about  Arthur  and  the 
beautiful  Miss  Grove  ?  " 

Charlie  started  and  colored,  and  so  did  Graeme,  and  both 
glanced  hastily  at  Arthur,  who  neither  started  nor  colored,  as 
Obraeme  was  very  glad  to  perceive. 

"  Nonsense  I "  said  CharHe,  with  a  great  show  of  astonish- 
ment and  indignation.     "  I  don't  understand  you,  WiH" 

"  WiU.,"  said  Bose,  laughing,  ''you  are  mistaken.  It  was 
Mr.  Green  who  had  been  hinting  to  Harry  something  you  re- 
member ;  you  read  it  to  us  the  other  morning." 

"  Yes,  but  Harry  said  that  Chariie  had  been  saying  some- 
Uiing  of  the  same  kind,"  persisted  simple  WiU.,  who  never 
dreamed  of  making  any  one  feel  uncomfortable. 

"  TTmfiTig ! "  repeated  CharHa  "  I  never  hint  I  leave  that 
to  Mrs.  Gridloy  and  her  set  I  think  I  must  have  told 
'^Horrythat  I  had  seen  Arthur  in  the  Grove  carriage  one 
morning,  and  another  day  standing  beside  it  talking  to  Miss 
Fanny,  while  her  mamma  was  in  ordering  nice  things  at 
Alexander's." 

Graeme  laughed,  she  could  not  help  it 

^  Ohy  that  terrible  carriage'! "  said  Bose. 

**  A  very  comfortable  and  convenient  carriage  I  found  it 
many  a  time,  when  I  was  staying  at  Mr&  Smith's,"  said  Arthur, 
OQoQy.    "  Mrs.  Grove  was  so  poUta  as  to  invite  me  to  take  a 
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Bcax  in  it  r:tor>f>  thsm  oncy\  and  mndi  obliged  I  was  to  hat 
some  of  :1>5C  iv^ir--*^  Ao^inst  m'^mings." 

*'S>T.u  st-e,  Wiiir  saivl  Charlie,  trininphaiitly,  "I  was 
tclliiiir  lliny  the  sdmyle  trntb,  and  he  was  mean  to  accuse 
me  of  Liniii-i:  •  nons^rLSt/  as  tou  call  it." 

"  I  snpp.^se  tL;i:  is  what  Mrs.  GiiJleT  meant  the  other  day 
when  she  nv>ivlt?vl  s^.^  sigidncantlv  toward  the  Grove  carnage^ 
and  &£kt\l  whether  she  was  io  congratulate  ns." 

Rose  spoke  with  a  htrle  hesitation.  She  was  not  snre  that 
her  brc'thcr  woi'Jii  be  qnite  pleased  by  Mrs.  Gridky's  con- 
gratubtionsy  anvl  he  was  not 

"  Oh  I  if  wo  are  to  hare  Mrs.  Gridkv's  kind  concern  and  in- 
terest in  onr  afiairs.  wo  shall  advance  rapidly,"  said  he,  a  little 
crosslv.  ^  It  would  of  conrse  be  verv  desirable  to  discoss  oar 
aflairs  with  that  prudent  and  charitable  lady." 

**  But  as  I  did  not  sup^v^se  there  was  on  that  occasion  any 
matters  to  discuss,  there  was  no  discussion,"  said  Graeme,  by 
no  means  unwiUing  that  her  brother  should  see  that  she  was 
not  pleased  by  his  manner  and  tone  to  Rose. 

"Oh!  never  mind,  Graeme,"  said  Rose,  laughing;  "we 
ahall  have  another  chance  of  being  congratulated,  and  I  only 
%opc  Arthur  may  be  here  himself.  Mrs.  Gridley  was  paasing 
when  the  Grove  carriage  stood  at  our  door  this  morning.  I 
saw  her  while  I  was  coming  up  the  street  She  will  be  here 
in  a  day  or  two  to  offer  again  her  congratulations  or  her 
flymr>atliy." 

"Was  Mrs.  Grove  here  this  morning?  "  enquired  Arthur. 
*'Slio  must  have  given  you  her  own  message  then,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  She  was  at  the  door,  but  she  did  not  get  in.  I  was  out, 
and  Graeme  was  busy,  and  sent  her  word  that  she  was 
engaged."  • 

"  Yes,"  said  Graeme,  "  I  was  helping  Nelly,  and  I  was  in 
my  old  blue  wTapjxir." 

"  Now,  Graeme,"  said  Will,  "  that  is  not  the  least  like  you. 
What  about  a  wrapper?  " 

''Nothing,  of  course.    But  a  call  at  that  hour  is  not  at  all 
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times  oonyenient,  unless  from  one's  intimate  friends,  and  we 
are  not  intimate." 

''But  perhaps  she  designs  to  honor  you  with  her  intimate 
friendship,"  said  Charlie. 

Graeme  laughed. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  her.  But  I  think  we  could 
each  make  a  happier  choice  of  friends." 

"  She  is  a  very  dever  woman,  though,  let  me  tell  you,"  said 
Arthur ;  "  and  she  can  make  herself  very  agreeable,  too,  when 
she  chooses." 

"  Well,  I  cannot  imagine  ever  being  charmed  by  her,"  said 
Graeme,  hastily.  ''There  is  something — a  feeling  that  she 
is  not  sincere — ^that  would  spoil  all  her  attempts  at  being 
agreeable,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

"  Smooth  and  false,"  said  CharHe. 

"No,  CharUe.  You  are  much  too  severe,"  said  Arthur. 
"  Graeme's  idea  of  insincerity  is  better,  though  very  severe 
for  her.  And,  after  all,  I  don't  think  that  she  is  consciously 
insincere.  I  can  scarcely  tell  what  it  is  that  makes  the  dear 
lady  other  than  admirable.  I  think  it  must  be  her  taste  for 
management)  as  Miss  Fanny  calls  it.  She  does  not  seem  to 
be  able  to  go  straight  to  any  point,  but  plans  and  arranges, 
and  thinks  herself  very  clever  when  she  succeeds  in  making 
people  do  as  she  wishes,  when  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  she 
would  have  succeeded  quite  as  well  by  simply  expressing  her 
desires.  After  alL  her  manoeuvering  is  very  transparent, 
and  therefore  very  harmless." 

"  Transparent  I  Harmless  I  "  repeated  Charhe.  "  You 
must  excuse  me  if  I  say  I  think  you  do  the  lady's  talents 
great  injustice.  Not  that  I  have  any  personal  knowledge  of 
the  matter,  however  :  and  if  I  were  to  repeat  the  current  re- 
ports, Miss  Elliott  would  caU  them  gossip  and  repudiate 
them,  and  me  too,  perhapa  She  has  the  reputation  of  having 
the  'wisdom  of  the  serpent,'  the  slyness  of  the  cat,  I  think." 

They  all  laughed,  for  Charhe  had  warmed  as  he  went  on. 

"  I  am  sure  it  must  be  very  uncomfortable  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  such  a  person,"  eoid  Bose,    "  I  should  feel 
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as  though  I  must  be  always  on  the  watch  foi  something  nn- 
expected." 

'*  To  be  always  on  the  watch  for  something  tmezpectecl, 
would  bo  rather  uncomfortable  —  'for  a  contmuanoe/  as 
Janet  would  say.  But  I  don't  see  the  necessity  of  that  with 
Mrs.  Grove.  I  think  it  must  be  rather  agreeable  to  haye 
everything  arranged  for  one,  with  no  troubla  You  shotdd 
hear  Miss  Fanny  when  in  some  difficult  conjunction  of  dr- 
oomstances  —  she  resigns  herself  to  superior  guidance. 
*  Mamma  will  manage  it'  Certainly  she  does  manage  some 
difficult  matters." 

There  was  the  faintest  echo  of  mimicry  in  Arthur's  tone, 
as  he  repeated  Miss  Fanny's  words,  which  Graeme  was  quite 
ashamed  of  being  glad  to  hear. 

"It  was  very  stupid  of  me,  to  be  sure  I  Such  folly  to  sup- 
pose that  Arthur  would  fall  into  that  shallow  woman's  snares. 
No ;  Arthur's  wife  must  be  a  very  different  woman  from 
pretty  Httle  Fanny  Grove.  I  wish  I  knew  anyone  good 
enough  and  lovely  enough  for  him.  But  there  is  no  hasto 
about  it  Ah,  mel  Changes  will  come  soon  enough,  we 
need  not  seek  to  hasten  them.  And  yet,  we  need  not  fear 
them  whatever  they  may  be.  I  am  very  sure  of  thai  But  I 
am  very  glad  that  there  is  no  harm  done." 

And  yet,  the  harm  that  Graeme  so  much  dreaded,  was 
done  before  three  months  were  over.  Before  that  time  she 
had  it  from  Arthur's  own  Hps,  that  he  had  engaged  himself 
to  Fanny  Grove,  one  who,  to  his  sisters,  seemed  altogether 
unworthy  of  him.  She  never  quite  knew  how  to  receive  his 
annoimccment,  but  she  was  conscious  at  the  time  of  feeling 
thankful ;  and  she  was  ever  afterwaids  thankful,  that  she  had 
not  heard  it  a  day  sooner,  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  last  few 
hours  of  Norman's  stay. 

For  Norman  came  with  his  bride  even  sooner  than  they  had 
expected.  Graeme  was  not  disappointed  in  her  new  sister, 
and  that  is  saying  much,  for  her  expectations  had  been 
highly  raised.  She  had  expected  to  find  her  an  intellectual 
and  self-reliant  woman,  but  she  heA  not  expected  to  see  sq 
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eliarming  and  lovable  a  litUo  lady.  They  all  loved  her 
dearly  from  the  very  first ;  and  Qraeme  satisfied  Norman  by 
her  unfeigned  delight  in  her  new  sister,  who  was  frank,  and 
natural  and  childlike,  and  yet  so  amiable  and  wise  $f 
welL 

And  Graeme  rejoiced  over  Norman  even  more  than  over 
Hilda»  He  was  just  what  she  had  always  hoped  he  might 
become.  Contact  with  the  world  had  not  spoiled  him.  He 
was  the  same  Norman  ;  perhaps  a  Uttle  graver  than  he  used 
to  be  in  the  old  times,  but  in  all  things  true,  and  frank,  and 
earnest,  as  the  Merleville  school-boy  had  been. 

How  they  lived  over  those  old  times  I  There  was  sadness 
in  the  pleasure,  for  Norman  had  never  seen  the  two  graves  in 
that  quiet  churchyard;  and  the  names  of  the  dead  were 
spoken  sofdy.  But  the  bitterness  of  their  grief  had  long  been 
past^  and  they  could  speak  cheerfolly  and  hopefully  now. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  crowded  into  the  few 
weeks  of  their  stay.  "  If  Harry  were  only  hero  I "  was  said 
many  times.  But  Hany  was  well,  and  well  content  to  be 
where  he  was,  and  his  coming  home  was  a  pleasure  which 
lay  not  very  far  before  them.  Their  visit  came  to  an  end  too 
soon  for  them  all ;  but  Norman  was  a  busy  man,  and  they 
were  to  go  home  by  Merleville,  for  Norman  declared  bo 
should  not  feel  quite  assured  of  the  excellence  of  his  wife  till 
Janet  had  pronounced  upon  her.  Graeme  was  strongly 
tempted  to  yield  to  their  persuasions,  and  go  to  Merleville 
with  them ;  but  her  long  absence  during  the  summer,  and 
the  hope  that  they  might  go  to  Emily's  wedding  soon,  de- 
cided her  to  remain  at  home. 

Yes ;  they  had  enjoyed  a  few  weeks  of  great  happiness  ; 
and  the  very  day  of  their  departure  brought  upon  Graeme 
the  pain  which  she  had  almost  ceased  to  fear.  Arthur  told 
her  of  his  engagement  to  Miss  Grove.  His  story  was  very 
short,  and  ifc  was  told  with  more  shamefacedness  than  was  at 
all  natural  for  a  triumphant  lover.  It  did  not  matter  much, 
however,  as  there  was  no  one  to  take  note  of  the  drcum- 
Btanoes.    From  the  first  shook  of  astonishment  and  pain 
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which  his  annoancement  gave  her,  Graeme  roused  herself  to 
hear  her  brother  say  eagerlv,  even  a  httle  impatiently — 

*^  Of  eonrse,  this  will  make  no  difference  \nth  ns  at  home  ? 
You  will  ncTer  think  of  going  away  becanse  of  this,  Boee  and 
you?' 

By  a  great  effort  Graeme  forced  herself  to  speak — 

''  Of  course  not,  Arthur.  liVhat  difference  could  it  make  ? 
Where  could  we  go  Y' 

"When  Arthur  spoke  again,  which  he  did  not  do  for  a  mo- 
ment, his  tone  showed  how  much  he  was  reheyed  by  his 
sister's  words.  It  was  yeiy  gentle  and  tender  too,  Graeme 
noticed. 

"  Of  course  not  I  was  quite  sure  this  would  make  no 
diange.  Rather  than  my  sisters  should  be  made  unhappy 
by  my — ^by  this  aflair — I  would  go  no  further  in  it.  My  en- 
gagement should  bo  at  an  end." 

"  Uush,  Arthur !    It  is  too  late  to  say  that  now." 

"  But  I  was  quite  sure  you  would  see  it  in  the  right  way. 
You  always  do,  Graeme.  It  was  not  my  thought  that  you 
would  do  otherwise.  And  it  will  only  be  a  new  sister,  an- 
other Eosie  to  care  for,  and  to  love,  Graeme.  I  know  you 
will  be  such  a  sister  to  my  wife,  as  you  have  ever  been  to 
Bose  and  to  us  alL" 

Graeme  pressed  the  hand  that  Arthur  laid  on  hers,  but 
she  could  not  speaL  ''  If  it  had  been  any  one  else  but  that 
pretty,  vain  child,''  thought  she.  She  almost  fancied  she  ha(] 
spoken  her  thought  aloud,  when  Arthur  said, 

"You  must  not  be  hard  on  her,  Graeme.  You  do  not 
know  her  yet  She  is  not  so  wise  as  you  are,  perhaps,  but 
she  is  a  gentle,  yielding  Httle  thing  ;  and  removed  from  her 
stepmother's  influence  and  placed  imder  your's,  she  will  be- 
come in  time  all  that  you  could  desire." 

She  would  have  given  much  to  be  able  to  respond  heartily 
and  cheerfully  to  his  apx)eal,  but  she  could  not  Her  heart 
refused  to  dictate  hopeful  words,  and  her  tongue  could  not 
have  uttered  them.  She  sat  silent  and  grave  whHe  her  brother 
was  speaking,  and  when  he  ceased  she  hardly  knew  whether 
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die  were  glad,  or  not  to  perceive  that,  absorbed  in  bis  own 
thoughts,  he  did  not  seem  to  notice  her  silence  or  miss  her 
sympathy. 

That  night  Qraeme's  head  pressed  a  sleepless  pillow,  and 
among  her  many,  many  thoughts  there  were  few  that  were 
not  sad.  Her  brother  was  her  ideal  of  manly  excellence  and 
wisdom,  and  no  exerdse  of  charity  on  her  part  could  make 
the  bride  that  he  had  chosen  seem  other  than  weak^  frivolous, 
vain.  She  shrank  heartsick  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
future,  repeating  rather  in  sorrow  and  wonder,  than  in  anger, 
**  How  could  he  be  so  blind,  so  mad  T'  To  her  it  was  incom- 
prehensible, that  with  his  eyes  open  he  could  have  placed  his 
happiness  in  the  keeping  of  one  who  had  been  brought  up 
with  no  fear  of  God  be/ore  her  eyes — one  whose  highest 
wisdom  did  not  go  beyond  a  knowledge  of  the  paltry  faahr 
ions  and  fancies  of  the  world.  He  might  dream  of  happiness 
now,  but  how  sad  would  be  the  wakening. 

If  there  rose  in  her  heart  a  faeling  of  anger  or  jealousy 
against  her  brother's  choice,  if  ever  diere  came  a  fear  that  the 
love  of  years  might  come  to  seem  o'  Httle  worth  beside  the 
love  of  a  day,  it  was  not  till  afterwards.  None  of  these  min- 
gled with  the  bitter  sadness  and  compassion  of  that  night. 
Her  brother's  doubtful  future,  the  mistake  he  had  made,  and 
the  disappointment  that  must  follow,  the  change  that  might 
be  wrought  in  his  character  as  they  went  on ;  all  these  came 
and  went,  chasing  each  other  through  her  mind,  tiU  the  power 
of  thought  was  well  nigh  lost.  It  was  a  miserable  night  to 
her,  but  out  of  the  chaos  of  doubts  and  fears  and  anzietiea, 
she  brought  one  clear  intent,  one  firm  determination.  She 
repeated  it  to  herself  as  she  rose  from  her  sister's  side  in  the 
dawn  of  the  dreary  autumn  morning,  she  repeated  it  as  part 
of  her  tearful  prayer,  entreating  for  wisdom  and  strength  to 
keep  the  vow  she  vowed,  that  whatever  changes  or  disap- 
pointments or  sorrows  might  darken  her  brother's  fature,  he 
ffbouid  find  her  love  and  trust  undianged  for  ever. 


CHAPTER    XXVin. 

AETHUB  ELLIOTT  was  a  young  man  of  good  intellecfc 
and  superior  acquirements,  and  he  had  ever  been 
supposed  to  possess  an  average  amount  of  penetration,  and 
of  that  invaluable  quality  not  always  found  in  connection 
with  superior  intellect — common  sense.    He  remembered  bis 
mother,  and  worshipped  her  memory.     She  had  been  a  wise 
and  eamcst-mindod  woman,  and  one  of  God's  saints  besides. 
Living  for  years  in  daily  intercourse  with  his  sister  Graeme, 
he  had  learned  to  admire  in  her  the  qualities  that  made  her 
a  daughter  worthy  of  such  a  mother.     Yet  in  the  choice  of 
one  who  was  to  be  "  tiU  death  did  them  part"  more  than  sia- 
ier  and  mother  in  one,  the  qualities  which  in  them'  were  his 
pride  'and  delight,  wore  made  of  no  account.    Flesh  of  his 
flesh,  the  keeper  of  his  honor  and  his  peace  henceforth,  the 
maker  or  marrer  of  his  life's  happiness,  be  it  long  or  shorty 
was  this  pretty,  unformed,  wayward  child. 

One  who  has  made  good  use  of  long  opportunity  for  ob- 
servation, tells  me  that  Arthur  ElHott's  is  by  no  means  a 
singular  case.  Quite  as  often  as  otherwise,  men  of  high  intel- 
lectual and  moral  qualities  link  their  lot  with  women  who 
are  far  inferior  to  them  in  these  respects  ;  and  not  always  un- 
happily. If,  as  sometimes  happens,  a  woman  lets  her  heart 
slip  from  her  into  the  keeping  of  a  man  who  is  iDteilectually 
or  morally  her  inferior,  happiness  is  far  moro  rarely  the  re- 
sult. A  woman  may,  with  such  help  «is  comes  to  her  by 
rliance,  keep  her  solitary  way  throuj?;h  life  content.  But  if 
V)Te  and  marriage,  or  the  ties  of  blood,  have  given  her  an 
arm  on  which  she  has  a  right  to  lean,  a  soul  on  whose  guid- 
ance she  has  a  "«T;ht  to  trust,  it  is  sad  indeed  if  tlicse  fail  her. 
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For  then  she  has  no  right  to  walk  alone,  no  power  to  do  so 
happily.    Her  intellectaal  and  social  life  must  grow  together,  * 
or  one  must  grow  awry.    What  Otod  has  joined  cannot  be 
put  asunder  without  suffering  or  loss.  | 

But  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  separate  his  intellectual  life 
from  the  quiet  routine  of  social  duties  and  pleasures.  It  is 
not  always  necessary  that  he  should  have  the  sympathy  of 
his  housekeeper,  or  even  of  the  mother  of  his  children,  in  those 
higher  pursuits  and  enjoyments,  which  is  the  true  life.  The 
rising  doubt^  whether  the  beloved  one  have  eyes  to  see  what 
is  bcautifal  to  him  in  nature  and  art^  may  come  with  a  chill 
and  a  pang ;  the  certain  knowledge  of  her  blindness  must 
come  with  a  shock  of  pain.  But  when  the  shudder  of  the 
chill  and  the  shock  of  the  pain  are  over,  he  finds  himself  in 
the  place  he  used  to  occupy  before  a  fair  ^ice  smiled  down 
on  him  from  all  high  places,  or  a  soft  voice  mingled  with  all 
harmonies  to  his  entranced  ear.  He  grows  content  in  time 
with  his  old  sohtary  place  in  the  study,  or  with  striving  up- 
ward amid  manly  minds.  When  ho  returns  to  the  quiet  and 
comfort  of  his  well-arranged  home,  the  face  that  smiles  oppo- 
site to  him  is  none  the  less  beautiful  because  it  beams  only 
for  home  pleasures  and  humble  household  successes.  The 
voice  that  coos  and  murmurs  to  his  baby  in  the  cradle,  that 
recounts  as  great  events  the  httle  varieties  of  kitchen  and 
parlor  life,  that  tells  of  visits  made  and  received,  with  items 
of  harmless  gossip  gathered  up  and  kept  for  his  hearing,  is 
none  the  less  dear  to  him  now  that  it  can  discourse  of  noth* 
ing  beyond.  The  tender  care  that  surrounds  him  with  quiet 
and  comfort  in  his  hours  of  leisure,  in  &  little  while  contents 
hitn  quite,  and  he  coasos  to  remember  that  he  has  cares  and 
pains,  aspirations  and  enjoyments,  into  which  she  can  have 
no  part. 

But  this  is  a  digiession,  and  I  daresay  there  are  many  who 
will  not  agree  with  all  thia.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
quite  agree  with  all  my  friend  said  on  this  subject,  mysell 
There  are  many  ways  of  looking  at  the  same  thing,  and  if 
all  were  said  that  might  be  said  about  it,  it  would  appear  that 
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an  incapacity  ou  tbo  part  of  the  wife  to  share,  or  at  leasi  to 
Bympathize  with  all  the  hopes,  pursuits,  and  pleasures  of  her 
husband,  causes  bitter  pain  to  both  ;  certainly,  he  who  oannol 
assure  himself  of  the  sympathy  of  the  woman  he  loves,  when 
ho  would  pass  boyoud  the  daily  routine  of  domestic  duties 
and  pleasures,  fails  of  obtaining  the  highest  kind  of  domestic 
happiness. 

Charlie  Millar's  private  announcement  to  his  friend  Harry 
of  his  brother  Arthur's  engagement^  was  in  these  words  : 

"  The  efforts  of  the  maternal  Grove  have  been  crowned 
with  success.  Your  brother  is  a  captive  soon  to  be  chained — *' 

CharUe  was  right.  His  clear  eye  saw,  that  of  which  Ai> 
thur  himself  remained  in  happy  unconsciousness.  And  what 
Charhe  saw  other  people  saw  also,  though  why  the  wise  lady 
should  let  slip  through  her  expert  fingers  the  wealthy  Mr. 
Green,  the  great  Westcm  merchant,  and  close  them  so  firm- 
ly on  the  comparatively  poor  and  obscure  young  lawyer,  was 
a  circumstance  that  could  not  so  easily  be  understood.  Had 
the  interesting  fact  trans|>ired,  that  the  great  Elias  had  not 
so  much  slipped  through  her  fingers,  as,  to  use  his  own  forci- 
ble and  elegant  language,  "  wriggled  himself  dear,"  it  might 
have  been  satisfactory  to  the  world  in  general  But  Mr. 
Ghreen  was  far  away  intent  on  more  important  matters,  on 
the  valuation  and  disposal  of  fabulous  quantities  of  pork  and 
wheat,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  so  prudent  a  general 
as  IMrs.  Grove  would  bo  in  haste  to  proclaim  her  own  defeat. 
She  acted  a  wiser  part ;  she  took  the  best  measures  for  cov- 
ering it. 

"When  the  pretty  Fanny  showed  an  inchnation  to  console 
herself  for  the  defection  of  her  ^^•ealUly  admirer  by  making 
the  most  of  the  small  attentions  of  the  handsome  young 
lawyer,  her  mamma  graciously  smiled  ai)proval.  Fanny  might 
do  better  she  thought,  but  then  she  might  do  worse.  Mr. 
ElHott  was  by  no  means  ]\Ir.  Green's  equal  in  the  great  essen- 
tials of  wealth  won,  imd  wealth  in  prospect,  still  ho  was  a 
rising  man  as  all  might  sec  ;  quite  presentable,  with  no 
considerable  connections, — except  perhaps  his  sisters,  who 
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could  easily  be  disposed  o£  And  then  Fanny,  thongh  very 
pretty,  was  "a  silly  little  thing,"  she  said  to  hersdf  with 
great  candor.  Her  beauiy  was  not  of  a  kind  to  increase 
with  years,  or  eyen  to  continue  long.  The  chances  were,  if 
she  did  not  go  off  at  once,  she  would  stay  too  long.  Then 
there  were  her  sisters  growing  up  so  &st,  mamma's  own 
darlings ;  Charlotte  twelye  and  Victoria  seven,  were  really 
quite  taU  and  mature  for  their  years,  and  at  anyrate,  it  would 
be  a  relief  to  have  Fanny  well  away. 

And  so  the  unsucfpecting  youth  enjoyed  many  a  drive  in 
the  Grove  carriage,  and  ate  many  a  dinner  in  the  Grove 
mansion,  and  roamed  with  the  fair  Fanny  by  daylight  and  by 
moonlight  among  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  the  Grove  gardens^ 
during  the  three  months  that  his  brother  and  sisters  passed 
at  the  seaside.  He  made  one  of  many  a  pleasant  driving  or 
riding  party.  There  were  picnics  at  which  his  presence  was 
claimed  in  various  placea  Not  the  cumbrous  affairs  which 
called  into  requisition  all  the  baskets,  and  boxes,  and  available 
conveyances  of  the  invited  guests — ^parties  of  which  the  aim 
seems  to  be,  to  collect  in  one  favored  spot  in  the  country, 
all  the  luxuries,  and  airs,  and  graces  of  the  town — ^but  Uttle 
impromptu  efforts  in  the  same  direction  in  which  Mrs.  Grove 
had  all  the  trouble,  and  her  guests  all  the  pleasure.  Very 
charming  httle  fetes  her  guests  generally  pronounced  them  to 
be.  Arthur  enjoyed  them  vastly,  and  all  the  more  that  it  never 
entered  into  his  head,  that  he  was  in  a  measure  the  occasion 
of  them  all.  He  enjoyed  the  companionship  of  pleasant 
people,  brought  together  in  those  pleasant  circumstances. 
He  enjoyed  the  sight  of  the  green  earth,  and  the  blue  water, 
the  sound  of  the  summer  winds  among  the  hills,  the  songs 
of  birds  amid  rustling  leaves  and  waving  boughs,  until  he 
came  to  enjoy  at  last  the  guardianship  of  the  fair  Fanny, 
generally  his  on  those  occasions ;  and  to  associate  her  pretty 
face  and  light  laughter  with  his  enjoyment  of  all  those  pleas- 
ant things. 

Everything  went  on  naturally  and  quietly.  There  was  no 
open  throwing  them  together  to  excite  speculation  in  the 
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minds  of  beholders,  or  uncomfortable  mifigivings  in  the 
minds  of  those  chiefly  concerned.  Quite  the  contrary.  If 
any  watchful  fairy  had  suggested  to  Arthmr  the  possibilil^  of 
such  a  web,  as  the  skillful  mamma  was  weaving  around  him, 
he  would  have  laughed  at  the  idea  as  the  suggestion  of  a  very 
illnatured,  eyihninded  sprite  indeed.  Did  not  mamma  keep 
watchful  eyes  on  Fanny  always  ?  Had  she  not  many  and  many 
a  time,  interrupted  httle  confidences  on  the  part  of  the  young 
lady,  at  the  recollection  of  which  he  was  sometimes  inclined  to 
smile  ?  Had  she  not  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  acted  the 
part  of  a  prudent  mamma  to  her  pretty  stepdaughter,  and  of 
a  considerate  hostess  to  him,  her  unworthy  guest  ? 

And  if  the  fairy,  in  self-justification,  had  ventured  further 
to  insinuate,  that  there  is  more  than  one  kind  of  prudence, 
and  that  the  prudence  of  Mrs.  Grove  was  of  another  and 
higher  kind,  than  a  simple  youth  could  be  supposed  to  com- 
prehend, his  enlightenment  might  not  yet  have  been  accom- 
plished. If  it  had  been  averred  that  mamma's  faith  in  her 
daughter's  tact  and  conversational  powers  was  not  sufficient 
tp  permit  her  to  allow  them  to  be  too  severely  tried,  ho 
might  have  paused  to  recall  her  little  airs  and  gestures,  and 
to  weigh  the  airy  nothings  from  those  pretty  lips,  and  he  could 
not  but  have  acknowledged  that  mamma's  faithlessness  was 
not  surprising.  As  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  sprite  in 
opening  his  eyes,  or  in  breaking  the  invisible  meshes  which 
were  meant  to  hold  the  victim  fast,  that  is  quite  another 
matter. 

But  there  was  no  fsdry,  good  or  bad,  to  mingle  in  their 
aSairs,  and  they  flowed  smoothly  od,  to  the  content  of  all 
concerned,  till  Graeme  came  home  from  Cacouna,  to  play, 
in  Mrs.  Grove's  opinion,  the  part  of  a  very  bad  fairy  indeed. 
She  was  mistiiken,  however.  Graeme  took  no  part  in  the 
matter,  either  to  make  or  to  mar.  Even  had  she  been  made 
aware  of  aU  the  possibilities  that  might  arise  out  of  her 
brother's  short  intimacy  with  the  Groves,  she  never  could 
have  regarded  the  matter  as  one  in  which  she  had  a  right  to 
interfere,     So,  if  there  came  a  pause  in  the  lady's  operations, 
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if  Arthur  was  more  seldom  one  of  their  party,  even  when 
special  pains  had  been  taken  to  secnre  him,  it  was  owing 
to  no  efforts  of  Graeme.  If  he  began  to  settle  down  into  the 
old  quiet  home  life,  it  was  because  the  life  suited  him  ;  and 
Graeme's  iofluence  was  exerted  and  felt,  only  as  it  had  eyer 
been  in  a  silent,  sweet,  sisterly  &kshion,  with  no  reference  to 
Mrs.  Grove,  or  her  schemes. 

But  that  there  came  a  pause  in  the  effective  operations  of 
that  clever  lady,  soon  became  evident  to  herself.  She  could 
not  conceal  from  herself  or  Miss  Fanny,  that  the  beckonings 
from  the  carriage  window  were  not  so  quickly  seen,  or  so 
promptly  responded  to  as  of  old.  Not  that  this  defection  on 
Arthur's  part  was  ever  discussed  between  them.  Mrs.  Grove 
had  not  sufficient  confidence  in  her  daughter  to  admit  of  this. 
Fanny  was  not  reliable,  mamma  felt  Lideed,  she  was  very 
soon  taking  consolation  in  the  admiration  excited  by  a  pair 
of  shining  epaulets,  which  began  about  this  time  to  gleam 
with  considerable  frequency  in  their  neighborhood.  But 
mamma  did  not  beheve  in  officers,  at  least  matrimonially 
speaking,  and  as  to  the  consolation  to  be  derived  from  a  now 
flirtation,  it  was  but  doubtful  and  transitory  at  the  best. 
Besides  she  fancied  that  Mr.  EUiott's  attentions  had  been 
observed,  and  she  was  quite  sure  that  his  defection  would  be 
so,  too.  Two  failures  succeeding  each  other  so  rapidly,  would 
lay  her  skill  open  to  question,  and  "  mar  dear  Fanny's  pros-' 
pects." 

And  so  Mrs.  Grove  concentrated  all  her  forces  to  meet  ilie 
emergency.  Another  invitation  was  given,  and  it  was  accept- 
od.  In  the  single  minute  that  preceded  the  entrance  into 
the  dioing-roon,  the  first  of  a  series  of  decisive  measures  was 
carried  into  effect.  With  a  voice  that  trembled,  and  eyes  that 
glistened  with  grateful  tears,  the  lady  thanked  her  "dear 
friend"  for  the  kind  consideration,  the  manly  delicacy  that 
had  induced  him  to  withdraw  himself  from  their  society,  as 
soon  as  he  had  become  aware  of  the  danger  to  her  sweel^ 
but  too  susceptible  Fanny. 

^Fannydoesnotdreamthather  secret  is  suspected.    But 
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oh !  Mr.  Elliott,  when  was  a  mother  at  fault  when  the  happi- 
ness of  her  too  sensitive  child  was  concerned  ?  " 

In  yain  Arthur  looked  the  astonishment  he  feli  In  vain  he 
attempted  to  assure  her  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  he  had  had 
no  intention  of  withdra^ving  from  their  society — that  he  did 
not  understand — that  she  must  be  mistaken.  The  tender 
moth^'s  volubiHty  was  too  much  for  him.  He  could  only 
listen  in  a  yery  embarrassed  silence  as  she  went  on.  \ 

Mr.  Elliott  was  not  to  suppose  that  she  blamed  him  for  the 
unhappin'esB  he  had  caused.  She  quite  freed  him  from  aU  in- 
tention of  wrong.  And  after  all,  it  might  not  be  so  bad.  A 
mother's  anxiety  might  exaggerate  the  danger ;  she  would 
try  and  hope  for  the  best  Change  of  scene  must  be  tried  ; 
in  the  meantime  her  fear  was,  that  pique,  or  wounded  prido, 
or  disappointed  affection  might  induce  the  unhappy  child  to 

— in  short  Mr.  Elliott  must  understand .    And  Mrs.  Grovo 

glanced  expressively  toward  the  wearer  of  the  shining  epau- 
lets>  with  whom  Arthur  being  unenlightened,  might  havo 
fancied  that  the  unhappy  child  was  carr}-iug  on  a  pretty 
energetic  and  prosperous  flirtation. 

But  "  pique  and  wounded  pride !  "  He  had  never  in  all 
his  life  experienced  a  moment  of  such  intense  uncomfortable- 
ness  as  that  in  which  ho  had  the  honor  to  hand  the  lady  of  the 
house  to  her  own  well-appointed  table.  Indignation,  vexa- 
tion, disbelief  of  the  whole  matter  si^oiled  his  dinner  effectu- 
ally. Mrs.  Grove's  exquisite  soup  might  have  been  ditch- 
water  for  all  ho  know  to  the  contrary.  The  motherly  concern 
BO  freely  expressed,  looked  to  him  dreadfully  hke  something 
not  so  praiseworthy.  How  she  could  look  her  dear  Fanny  in 
the  face,  and  talk  so  softly  on  indifferent  subjects,  after 
having  so — so  unnecessaiily,  to  say  the  leasts  betrayed  her 
secret,  was  more  than  he  could  imderstand.  If,  indeed.  Miss 
Fanny  had  a  secret.  He  wished  voiy  much  not  to  beheve  it. 
Secret  or  not,  this  was  a  very  uncomfortable  ending  to  a 
pleasant  three  months'  acquaintance,  and  he  felt  very  much 
annoyed,  indeed. 

Not  tin  course  after  couirse  had  been  removed,  and  the  de* 
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fieri  had  been  placed  ou  the  table,  did  he  Btuninou  rosolntioD 
to  withdraw  his  attention  from  the  not  very  interesting  oon- 
iFersation  of  his  host^  and  turn  his  eyes  to  Miss  Grove  and 
the  epaulets.  The  result  of  his  momentary  observation  was 
the  discovery  that  the  young  lady  was  looking  very  lovely,  and 
not  at  all  miserable.  Greatly  relieved,  he  ventured  an  ap- 
propriate remark  or  two,  on  the  subject  under  discussion. 
He  was  listened  to  with  politeness,  but  not  with  Miss  Fanny's 
usual  amiabihty  and  interest,  that  was  evident. 

By  and  by  the  gentlemen  followed  the  ladies  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  here  Miss  Fanny  was  distant  and  dignified 
stilL  She  gave  brief  answers  to  his  remarks,  and  glanced 
now  and  then  toward  the  ejyaulets,  of  whom  Mrs.  Grove  had 
taken  possession,  and  to  whom  she  was  holding  forth  with 
great  energy  about  something  she  had  found  in  a  book. 
Arthur  approached  the  centre  table,  but  Mrs.  Grove  was  too 
much  occupied  with  Captain  Starr  to  include  him  in  the  con- 
versation. Mr.  Grove  was  asleep  in  the  dining-room  still,  and 
Arthmr  felt  there  was  no  help  for  him.  Miss  Fanny  was  left 
on  his  hands ;  and  after  another  vain  attempt  at  conversation, 
he  murmured  something  about  music,  and  begged  to  be  per- 
mitted to  hand  her  to  the  piano.  Miss  Grove  consented,  still 
with  more  than  her  usual  dignity  and  distance,  and  proposed 
to  sing  a  new  song  that  Captain  Starr  had  sent  her.  She  did 
sing  it^  very  prettily,  too.  She  had  practised  it  a  great  deal 
more  than  was  necessary,  her  mamma  thought^  within  the  last 
few  days.  Then  she  played  a  brilliant  piece  or  two ;  then  Mr& 
Grove,  from  the  centre  table,  proposed  a  sweet  Scottish  air,  a 
great  favorite  of  hers,  and,  as  it  appeared,  a  great  favorite  of 
Mr.  ElUott's,  also.  Then  there  were  more  Scottish  airs,  and 
French  airs,  and  then  there  was  a  duet  with  Captain  Starr, 
and  mamma  withdrew  Mr.  Elliott  to  the  centre  table  and  the 
book,  and  did  not  in  the  least  resent  the  wandering  of  his 
eyes  and  his  attention  to  the  piano,  where  the  Captain's  hand- 
some head  was  at  times  in  close  proximity  with  that  of  the 
&ir  musician.  Then,  when  there  had  been  enough  of  musi^ 
Miss  Grove  retomed  to  her  embroidery,  and  Captain  Starr 
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held  her  cotton  and  her  scissors,  and  talked  such  nonsense  to 
her,  that  Arthur  hearing  him  now  and  then  in  the  pauses  of 
the  conversation,  thought  liim  a  great  simpleton ;  and  firmly 
behoved  that  Miss  Fanny  listened  from  *'  pique  or  wounded 
pride,"  or  something  else,  not  certainly  because  she  liked  it. 
Not  but  that  she  seemed  to  like  it.  She  smiled  and  responded 
as  if  slic  did,  and  was  very  kind  and  gracious  to  the  handsome 
soldier,  and  scarcely  vouchsafed  to  Mr.  EUiott  a  single 
glance. 

By  and  by  Mr.  Grove  came  in  and  withdrew  Mr.  Elliott  to 
the  discussion  of  the  harbor  question,  and  as  Arthur  knew 
everything  that  could  possibly  be  said  on  that  subject,  he  had 
a  better  opportunity  still  of  watching  the  pair  on  the  other  side 
of  the  tabla  It  was  very  absurd  of  him,  ho  said  to  himself 
and  he  repeated  it  with  emphasis,  as  the  yoimg  lady  suddenly 
looking  up,  colored  vividly  as  she  met  his  eye.  It  was  very 
absurd,  but,  somehow,  it  was  very  interesting,  too.  Never, 
during  the  whole  course  of  their  acquaintance,  had  his  mind 
been  so  much  occupied  with  the  pretty,  silly  httle  creature. 

It  is  very  likely,  the  plan  of  piers  and  embankments,  of 
canals  and  bridges,  which  Miss  Fanny's  working  implements 
were  made  to  represent,  extending  from  an  imaginary  Point- 
St-Charles,  past  an  imaginary  Griffintown,  might  have  been 
woiihy  of  being  laid  before  the  town  council,  or  the  com- 
miasioner  for  pubUc  works.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Mr. 
Grove's  explanations  and  illustrations  of  his  idea  of  the  new 
harbor,  by  means  of  the  same,  might  have  set  at  rest  the 
doubts  and  fears  of  the  over-cautious,  and  proved  beyond  all 
controversy,  that  there  was  but  one  way  of  deciding  the  matter, 
and  of  securing  the  prosperity  of  Mount  Royal  City,  and  of 
Canada.  And  if  IVIr.  Grove  had  that  night  settled  the  vexed 
question  of  the  harbor  to  the  satisfevction  of  all  concerned, 
he  would  have  deserved  all  the  credit,  at  least  his  learned  and 
talented  legal  adviser  would  have  deserved  none  of  it. 

It  was  very  absurd  of  him,  he  said  again,  and  yet  the  inter- 
est  grew  more  absorbing  every  moment,  till  at  last  ho  received 
a  soft  relenting  glance  as  he  bowed  over  Miss  Fanny's  white 
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hand  when  lie  said  good-nighi    He  had  one  iincomfortablo 

moment.    It  was  when  Mrs.  Grove  hoped  aloud  that  they 

should  see  him  often,  and  then  added,  for  his  hearing  alone, 

^     "  It  would  look  so  odd,  you  know,  to  forsake  us  quite.**       ] 

He  was  uncomfortable  and  indignant,  too,  when  the  cap 
tain,  as  they  walked  down  the  street  together,  commented  in 
a  free  and  easy  manner  on  Miss  Grove's  "  good  points,'*  and 
wondered  "  whether  the  old  chap  had  tin  enough  to  make  it 
worth  a  fellow's  paiDS  to  follow  up  the  impression  he  seemed 
certain  he  had  made."  He  was  uncomfortable  when  he 
thought  about  it  afterward.  What  if  "  pique,  or  wounded 
pride,  or  disappointed  affection "  should  tempt  the  poor  ht- 
tie  girl  to  throw  herself  away  on  such  an  ass !  It  would  be 
sad,  indeed. 

And  then  he  wondered  if  Miss  Grove  really  cared  for  him 
in  that  way.  Surely  her  stepmother  would  not  have  spoken 
as  she  had  done  to  him  on  a  mere  suspicion.  As  he  kept  on 
thinking  about  it,  it  began  to  seem  more  possible  to  him,  and 
then  more  pleasant^  and  what  with  one  thing,  and  what  with 
another.  Miss  Fanny  began  to  have  a  great  many  of  his 
thoughts  indeed.  He  visited  Grove  House  a  good  many 
times — ^not  to  seem  odd — ^and  saw  a  good  deal  of  Miss  Fanny. 
Mamma  was  prudent  still,  and  wise,  and  far-seeing,  and  how 
it  came  about  I  cannot  tell,  but  the  result  of  his  visits,  and 
the  young  lady's  smiles,  and  the  old  lady's  management  was 
the  engagement  of  these  two  ;  and  the  first  intimation  that 
Graeme  had  of  it  was  given  by  Arthur  on  the  night  that  Nor* 
man  went  away. 

Time  passed  on.  The  wedding  day  was  set^  but  there 
were  many  things  to  be  brought  to  pass  before  it  should  ar- 
rive. Graeme  had  to  finish  the  task  she  had  set  for  herself 
on  the  night  when  Arthur  had  bespoken  her  love  and  care 
for  a  new  sister.  She  had  to  reconcile  herself  fully  to  the 
thought  of  the  marriage,  and  truly  the  task  did  not  seem 
to  her  easier  as  time  went  on.  There  were  moments  when 
she  thought  herself  content  with  the  state  of  affairs,  when,  at 
leasts  the  coming  in  among  them  of  this  stranger  did  not 
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seem  altogether  like  the  end  of  their  happy  life,  when  Miss 
Grove  seemed  a  sweet  and  lovable  httle  thing,  and  Graeme 
took  hope  for  Ai'thur.  This  was  generally  on  those  occasions 
when  they  were  permitted  to  have  Fanny  all  to  themselves, 
when  she  would  come  in  of  her  own  accord,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day,  dressed  in  her  pretty  morning  attire,  without  hei 
company  manners  or  finerj'.  At  such  times  she  was  really 
very  charming,  and  flitted  about  their  little  parlor,  or  sat  on 
a  footstool  chattering  with  Rose  in  a  way  that  quite  won  her 
heart,  and  almost  reconciled  the  elder  sister  to  her  brother's 
choice. 

But  there  were  a  great  many  chances  against  the  pleasure 
lasting  beyond  the  visit,  or  even  to  tlie  end  of  it  On  more 
than  one  occasion  Graeme  had  dispatched  Nelly  as  a  messen- 
ger to  Arthur,  to  teU  him  that  Fanny  was  to  limch  with  them, 
though  her  magnanimity  involved  the  necessity  of  her  prepar- 
ing the  greater  part  of  that  pleasant  meal  with  her  own 
hands ;  but  she  was  almost  always  sorry  for  it  afterward. 
For  Fanny  never  appeared  agreeable  to  her  in  Arthur's  pre- 
sence ;  and  what  was  worse  to  bear  still,  Arthur  never  ap- 
peared to  advantage,  in  his  sister's  eyes,  in  the  presence  of 
Miss  Grove.  The  coquettish  airs,  and  pretty  tyrannical  ways 
assumed  by  the  young  lady  toward  her  lover,  might  have  ex- 
cited only  a  little  uncomfortable  amusement  in  the  minds  of 
the  sisters,  but  to  see  Aithur  yielding  to  all  her  whims  and 
caprices,  not  as  one  yields  in  appearance,  and  for  a  time,  to  a 
pretty  spoiled  child,  over  whom  one's  authority  is  only  dele- 
gated and  subject  to  appeal,  but  reaUy  as  though  her  whims 
were  wisdom,  and  her  caprices  the  result  of  mature  deHbera- 
tion,  was  more  than  Graeme  could  patiently  endure.  It  was 
irritating  to  a  degree  that  she  could  not  always  control  or 
conceal  The  lovers  were  usually  too  much  occupied  with 
each  other  to  notice  the  discomfort  of  the  sisters,  but  this  in- 
difference did  not  make  the  folly  of  it  oil  less  distasteful  to 
them  :  and  at  such  times  Graeme  used  to  fear  that  it  was  vain 
to  think  of  ever  growing  content  with  the  future  before  them. 

And  almost  as  disagreeable  were  the  visits  which  Fannj 
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made  with  her  stepmother.  These  became  a  great  deal  more 
frequent^  during  the  last  few  months,  than  Graeme  thought 
at  all  necessary.  They  used  to  call  on  their  way  to  pay  yisits, 
or  on  their  return  from  shopping  expeditions,  and  the  very 
sight  of  their  carriage  of  state,  and  their  fine  array,  made 
Graeme  and  Eose  uncomfortable.  The  httle  airs  of  superi- 
ority, with  which  Miss  Fanny  sometimes  favored  them,  were 
only  assumed  in  the  presence  of  mamma,  and  were  generally 
called  forth  by  some  allusion  made  by  her  to  the  future,  and 
they  were  none  the  less  disagreeable  on  that  account  How 
would  it  be  when  Fanny's  marriage  should  give  her  step- 
mother a  sort  of  right  to  advise  and  direct  in  their  household  ? 
At  present,  her  dehcate  attempts  at  patronage,  her  hints,  sug^ 
gestive  or  corrective,  were  received  in  silence,  though  resented 
in  private  with  sufficient  energy  by  Hose,  and  sometimes  even 
by  Graeme.  But  it  could  not  be  so  always,  and  she  should 
never  be  able  to  tolerate  the  interference  of  that  vain,  meddle- 
some, superficial  woman,  she  said  to  herself  many  a  time. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Graeme  was  a  httle  unreasonable 
in  her  dread  and  dislike  of  Fanny's  clever  stepmother.  Some- 
times  she  was  obliged  to  confess  as  much  to  herself.  More 
than  once,  about  this  time,  it  was  brought  home  to  her  con- 
science that  she  was  unjust  in  her  judgment  of  her,  and  her 
motives,  and  she  was  startled  to  discover  the  strength  of  her 
feelings  of  dislike.  Many  times  she  found  herself  on  the 
point  of  dissenting  from  opinions,  or  opposing  plans  proposed 
by  Mrs.  Grove,  with  which  she  might  have  agreed  had  they 
come  from  any  one  else.  It  is  true  her  opinions  and  plana 
were  not  generally  of  a  nature  to  commend  themselves  to 
Graeme's  judgment^  and  there  was  rather  apt  to  be  more  in- 
tended by  them  than  at  first  met  the  eye  and  ear.  As  Miss 
Fanny  said  on  one  occasion,  "  One  could  never  tell  what 
mamma  meant  by  what  she  said,"  and  the  consequence  often 
was  an  uncomfortable  state  of  expectation  or  doubt  on  the  part 
of  those  who  were  included  in  any  arrangement  dependent  on 
mamma.  Yet,  her  schemes  were  generally  quite  harmles& 
They  were  not  so  deep  as  to  be  dangerous.    The  little  insin- 
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corities  incident  to  their  almost  daily  intefoourse,  the  small 
deceits  made  use  of  in  shopping,  marketing,  malting  TisitSy  or 
sending  invitations,  were  no  such  mighty  matters  as  to  jeop- 
ardize the  happiness,  or  even  the  comfort  of  any  one  with 
eyes  keen  enough  to  detect,  and  with  skill  and  will  to  circom- 
vcnt  them.  So  Graeme  said  to  herself  many  a  time,  and  yet^ 
saying  it  she  could  not  help  suffering  herself  to  be  made  un- 
comfortable stiU. 

The  res^^ect  and  admiration  which  Mrs.  Grove  i^rofessed 
for  Miss  Elliott  might  have  failed  to  propitiate  her,  even  had 
she  given  her  credit  for  sincerity.  They  were  too  freely. ex- 
pressed to  be  agreeable  imder  any  circumstances.  Her  joy 
that  the  ElHotts  were  stiU  to  form  one  household,  that  her 
dear  thoughtless  Fanny  was  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  elder 
sister's  longer  experience  and  superior  wisdom  was  greats  and 
her  surprise  was  great  also,  and  so  was  her  admiration.  It 
was  so  dear  in  Miss  Elliott  to  consent  to  it.  Another  person 
might  have  resented  the  neccasity  of  having  to  take  the  second 
place,  where  she  had  so  long  occupied  the  first  in  her  brother's 
house.  And  then  to  be  superceded  by  one  so  much  younger 
than  herself,  one  so  much  less  wise,  as  all  must  acknowledge 
her  dear  Fanny  to  bo,  was  not,  could  not  be  pleasant.  Miss 
EUiott  must  be  a  person  possessing  extraordinary  qualities^ 
indeed.  How  could  she  ever  bo  grateful  enough  that  her 
wayward  child  was  to  have  the  advantage  of  a  guardianship 
BO  gentle  and  so  judicious  as  her's  was  sure  to  be !  She 
only  hoped  that  Fanny  might  appreciate  the  privilege,  and 
manifest  a  proper  and  amiable  submission  in  the  new  circam> 
stances  in  which  she  was  to  be  placed. 

Graeme  might  well  be  uncomfortable  under  all  tins,  know- 
ing as  she  did,  that  mamma's  private  admonitions  to  her 
"  wayward  daughter  "  tended  rather  to  the  encouragement  of 
a  "judicious  resistance  "  than  of  "  a  proper  and  amiable  sub- 
mission "  to  the  anticipated  rule.  But  as  a  necessary  abdica- 
tion of  all  household  power  made  no  part  of  Graeme's 
trouble,  except  as  she  might  sometimes  doubt  the  chanoes  of 
fi  prosperous  administration  for  her  successor,  she  was  able 
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io  restrain  all  outward  evidence  of  discomfort  and  indigna- 
tion. She  was  the  better  able  to  do  this,  as  she  saw  that  the 
dever  lady's  declaration  of  her  sentiments  on  this  subject, 
made  Arthur  a  httle  uncomfortable  too.  He  had  a  vague  idea 
that  the  plan  as  to  their  all  continuing  to  hve  together,  had 
not  at  first  been  so  dehghtful  to  Mrs.  Grova  He  had  a 
remembrance  that  the  doubts  as  to  how  his  sisters  might  Uke 
the  idea  of  his  intended  marriage,  had  been  suggested  by 
her,  and  that  these  doubts  had  been  coupled  with  hints  as  to 
the  proper  means  to  be  taken  in  order  that  the  happiness  of 
her  dear  daughter  might  be  secured,  he  remembered  very 
weU ;  and  that  she  had  expected  and  desired  no  assistance 
from  his  sisters  to  this  end,  he  was  very  well  assured. 

*^  However,  it  is  all  right  now,"  said  Arthur,  congratulating 
himsell  '^  Graeme  has  too  much  sense  to  be  put  about  by 
mamma's  twaddle,  and  there  is  no  fear  as  far  as  Fanny  and 
she  are  concerned." 

The  extent  to  which  "  mamma's  twaddle  "  and  other  matters 
"put  Graeme  about"  at  this  time  she  concealed  quite,  as  far 
as  Arthur  was  concerned.  The  best  was  tojbe  made  of  things 
now  ;  and  though  she  could  not  help  wishing  that  his  eyes 
might  be  more  useful  to  him  on  some  occasions,  she  knew 
that  it  would  not  have  mended  matters  could  he  have  been  in« 
duced  to  make  use  of  her  clearer  vision,  and  so  her  doubts 
and  fears  were  kept  to  herself,  and  they  did  not  grow  fewer 
or  less  painful  as  time  went  on. 

But  her  feelings  changed  somewhat  She  did  not  cease  to 
grieve  in  secret  over  -what  she  could  not  but  call  Arthur's/' 
mistake  in  the  choice  he  had  mada  But  now,  sometimec 
anger,  and  sometimes  a  little  bitter  amusement  mingled  with 
her  sorrow.  There  seemed  at  times  something  ludicrous  in  be- 
stowing her  pity  on  one  so  content  with  the  lot  he  had  chosen. 
She  was  quite  siu^  that  Arthur  would  have  smiled  at  the  Httle 
follies  and  inconsistencies  of  Miss  Grove,  had  he  seen  them 
in  any  one  else.  She  remembered  that  at  their  first  acquaints 
ance  he  had  smiled  at  them  in  her.  Now  how  blind  he  was  I 
All  her  little  defects  of  character,  so  painfully  apparent  to 
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his  sisters  were  quite  invisible  to  hm.  She  was  yery  amiable 
and  charming  in  his  eyes.  There  were  times  when  cms 
might  have  supposed  that  he  looked  upon  her  as  the  wisest 
and  most  sensible  of  women  ;  and  he  began  to  listen  to  her 
small  views  and  assent  to  her  small  opinions,  in  a  way,  and 
to  an  extent  that  would  have  been  amusing  if  it  had  not  been 
painful  and  irritating  to  those  looking  on. 

Graeme  tried  to  behevo  that  she  was  glad  of  all  this — ^that 
it  was  better  so.  If  it  was  so  that  these  two  were  to  pass 
their  lives  together,  it  was  weU  that  they  should  be  blind  to 
each  other's  faulta  Somehow  manied  people  seemed  to  get 
on  together,  even  when  their  tastes,  and  talents,  and  tempera 
differed.  If  they  loved  one  another  that  was  enough,  she 
supposed  ;  there  must  be  something  about  it  that  she  did  not 
understand.  At  any  rate,  there  was  no  use  vexing  herself 
about  Arthiu:  now.  If  he  was  content,  why  should  not  she 
be  so  ?  Her  brother's  happiness  might  be  safer  than  she 
feared,  but  whether  or  not,  nothing  could  be  changed  now. 

But  as  her  fears  for  her  brother  wore  put  from  her,  the 
thought  of  what  the  future  might  bring  to  Bose  and  her, 
came  oftener,  and  with  a  sadder  doubt.  She  called  herself 
foolish  and  faithless — selfish  even,  and  scolded  herself  vigor- 
ously many  a  time  ;  but  she  could  not  drive  away  her  fears, 
or  make  herself  cheerful  or  hopeful  in  looking  forward. 
When  Arthur  should  come  quite  to  see  with  Fanny's  eyes,  and 
hear  with  her  ears,  and  rely  upon  her  judgment,  would  they 
all  live  as  happily  together  as  they  had  hitherto  done  ?  Fanny, 
kept  to  themselves,  she  thought  she  would  not  fear,  but  in- 
fluenced by  her  stepmother,  whose  principles  and  practice  were 
EO  different  from  all  they  had  been  taught  to  consider  right, 
bow  might  their  hves  be  changed ! 

And  so  the  wedding-day  was  di'awing  nigh.  As  a  part  of 
her  marriage-portion,  Mr.  Grove  was  to  present  to  his 
daughter  one  of  the  handsome  new  houses  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Ck)lumbus  Square,  and  there  the  young  lady's  mar- 
ried life  was  to  commence.  Tlie  house  was  quite  a  little  for- 
tune in  itself,  Mrs.  Grove  said,  and  she  could  neither  undoi^ 
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Bland  nor  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  her  triumphant  an- 
nouncement of  its  destination  was  received  by  the  Elliotta  It 
is  just  possible  that  Arthur's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  his  future  father-in-law's  affaii*n^  might  have  had  something 
to  do  with  his  gravity  on  the  occasion.  The  troubles  in  the 
mercantile  world,  that  had  not  left  untouched  the  long- 
established  house  of  Elphinstone  ds  Co.,  had  been  felt  more 
seriously  still  by  Mr.  Grove,  and!  a  doubt  as  to  whether  he 
could,  with  justice  to  all  concerned,  withdraw  so  large  an 
amount  from  his  business,  in  order  to  invest  it  for  his 
daughter's  benefit,  could  not  but  suggest  itself  to  Arthur.  He 
was  not  mercenary ;  it  would  not  be  true  to  say  he  had  not  felt 
a  certain  degree  of  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  his  bride 
would  not  be  altogether  undowered.  But  the  state  of  Mr. 
Grove's  afiiEdrs,  was,  to  say  the  least,  not  sach  as  to  warrant 
a  present  withdrawal  of  capital  from  his  business,  and  Arthxur 
might  well  look  grave. 

Not  that  he  troubled  himself  about  it,  however.  He  had 
never  felt  so  greatly  elated  at  the  prospect  of  marrying  an 
heiress,  as  to  feel  much  disappointed  when  the  prospect  bo- 
came  doubtfuL  He  knew  that  Miss  Grove  had  a  right  to 
something  which  she  had  inherited  from  her  mother,  but  he 
said  to  himself  that  her  right  should  be  set  aside,  rather  than 
that  there  should  be  any  defilement  of  hands  in  the  transfer. 
So,  if  to  Mrs.  Grove's  surprise  and  disgust,  he  remained  silent 
when  she  made  known  the  munificent  intentions  of  Fanny's 
father,  it  was  not  for  a  reason  that  he  chose  to  discuss  with 
her.  His  remarks  were  reserved  for  Mr.  Grove's  private  ear, 
and  to  him  they  were  made  with  sufficient  plainness. 

As  for  Graeme,  she  could  not  but  see  that  their  anticipated 
change  of  residence  might  hcli)  to  make  certainties  of  all  her 
doubts  and  fears  for  their  futura  K  she  had  dreaded 
changes  in  their  manner  of  life  before,  how  much  more  were 
they  to  bo  dreaded  now  ?  They  might  have  fallen  back,  after 
a  time,  into  their  old,  quiet  routine,  when  Fanny  had  quite  be- 
come one  of  them,  had  they  been  to  remain  still  in  the  home 
where  they  had  all  been  so  happy  together.    But  there 
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seemed  little  ho])c  of  anything  so  pleasant  as  thai  now,  tat 
Fanny's  handsome  house  was  in  qnite  a  fashionable  neighbQ^ 
hood,  away  from  their  old  friends,  and  that  wonld  make  a  sad 
difference  in  many  ways,  she  thought ;  and  all  this  added 
much  to  her  misgivings  for  the  future 

"  Fanny's  house ! "  could  it  ever  seem  like  home  to  them  1 
Her  thoughts  flew  back  to  Janet  and  Merleville,  and  for  a 
little,  notwithstanding  all  the  pain  she  knew  the  thoo^ 
would  give  her  brother,  it  seemed  possible — ^nay  best  and 
wisest^  for  her  and  Rose  to  go  away. 

''  However,  we  must  wait  awhile  ;  we  must  have  patience. 
Things  may  adjust  themselves  in  a  way  that  I  cannot  see  just 
now." 

In  the  lesson,  which  with  tears  and  prayers  and  a  good- 
will Graeme  had  set  herself  to  learn,  she  had  got  no  farther 
than  this,  "  We  must  wait — we  must  have  patience."  And 
she  hod  more  cause  to  be  content  with  the  progress  she 
had  made  than  she  thought ;  for,  amid  all  the  cures  for  the 
ills  of  life,  which  wisdom  remembers,  and  which  folly  foigeia^ 
what  better,  what  more  effectual  than  "  patient  waiting  f  " 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

•  •     A    RE  you  quite  sure  that  you  are  glad,  Graeme.** 

/\  "  I  am  very  glad,  "WilL  Why  should  you  doubt  it  ? 
You  know  I  have  not  so  hcartsome  a  way  of  showing  my 
delight  as  Eosie  has." 

"  No.  I  don't  know  any  such  thing.  I  can't  be  quite  glad 
myself  till  I  am  sure  that  you  are  glad,  too." 

"Well,  you  may  be  quite  sure,  WilL  It  is  only  my  old 
perverse  way  of  looking  first  at  the  dark  side  of  things,  and 
this  matter  has  a  dark  side.  It  will  seem  less  like  homo 
than  ever  when  you  are  gone,  WilL" 

"Less  like  home  than  ever!"  repeated  WilL  "Why, 
Oraeme,  that  sounds  as  if  you  were  not  quite  contented  with 
the  state  of  afiEairs." 

'Does  it?"  said  Graeme,  laughing,  but  not  pleasantly. 

"  But,  Graeme,  everything  has  turned  out  better  than  we 
expected.    Fanny  is  very  nice,  and " 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Graeme,  heartily.  "Everything  has 
turned  out  much  better  than  we  used  to  fear.  I  remember  the 
time  when  I  was  quite  afraid  of  Fanny  and  her  fine  house— 
my  old  perversity,  you  see." 

"  I  remember,"  said  Will.,  gravely. 

"  I  was  quite  morbid  on  the  subject,  at  one  time.  Mamma 
Grove  was  a  perfect  night-mare  to  ma  And  really,  she  is — 
well !  she  is  not  a  very  formidable  person,  after  alL" 

"  Well,  on  the  whole,  I  think  we  could  dispense  with  mamma 
Grove,"  said  WilL,  with  a  shrug. 

"  Oh  I  that  is  because  she  is  down  upon  you  in  the  mattef 
St  Master  Tom.    You  will  have  to  take  him,  WilL" 
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"  Of  c  vai-se.  But  then,  I  would  do  a  great  deal  more  \hsJk 
tiiat  for  Fanny's  brother,  without  all  this  talk." 

"  But  then,  without  *  all  this  talk,'  as  you  call  it,  you  might 
not  have  discovered  that  the  favor  is  done  you,  nor  that  the 
letter  to  her  English  friend  will  more  than  compensate  you, 
for  going  fifty  miles  out  of  your  way  for  the  boy." 

"  Oh !  well,  it  is  her  way,  and  a  very  stupid  way.  Iiet 
her  rest" 

"  Yes,  let  her  rest  And,  Will,  you  are  not  to  think  I  am 
not  glad  that  you  are  going  home.  I  would  choose  no  other 
lot  for  you,  than  the  one  that  is  before  you,  an  opportunity 
to  prepare  yourself  for  usefulness,  and  a  wide  field  to  labor 
in.  Only  I  am  afraid  I  would  stipulate  that  the  field  should 
be  a  Canadian  one." 

"  Of  course.     Canada  is  my  home." 

"  Or  IVIerleTillc.  Deacon  Snow  seems  to  think  you  are  to 
be  called  to  that  field,  when  you  are  ready  to  be  called" 

"  But  that  is  a  long  day  hence.  Perhaps,  the  deacon  may 
change  his  mind,  when  he  hears  that  I  am  going  home  to 
learn  froin  the  *  British.' " 

"  There  is  no  fear.  Sandy  has  completed  the  work  which 
my  father  and  Janet  began.  Mr.  Snow  is  tolerant  of  the 
North  British,  at  any  rate.  WTiat  a  pleasant  life  our  Merle- 
rille  Hfe  was.  It  seems  strange  that  none  of  us,  but  Norman, 
has  been  back  there.     It  won't  be  long  now,  however." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  wait  for  Emily's  wedding.  But  I 
shall  certainly  go  and  see  them  all,  before  I  go  to  Scotland.*' 

"  If  you  do,  I  shall  go  with  you,  and  sjjend  the  summer 
'here." 

"  And  leave  Kose,  here  ?"  said  Will.,  in  some  surprise, 

"  Xo.  I  wish  to  go  for  Rose's  sake,  as  much  as  for  my 
own.  It  seems  as  though  going  to  Merlevillo  and  Janet^ 
would  put  us  all  right  again." 

"I  hope  you  may  both  be  put  right,  without  going  so 
far,"  said  Will. 

*•  Do  you  know.  Will,  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  I  can 
be  the  same  person  who  came  hero  with  Hose  and  you?  Ciiw 
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?umstances  do  change  people,  whether  they  will  or  not  I 
think  I  should  come  back  to  my  old  self  again,  with  Janet 
to  take  me  to  task,  in  her  old  sharp,  loving  way." 

"  I  don't  think  I  understand  yoo,  Graeme." 

"  Don't  you?  Well,  that  is  evidence  that  I  have  changed; 
and  that  I  have  not  improved.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  I  un- 
derstand myoeK." 

"  What  is  wrong  with  you,  Graeme." 

**  I  cannot  tell  you,  Will.  I  don't  know  whether  the  wrong 
is  with  me,  or  mth  matters  and  things  in  general.  But 
there  is  no  good  in  vexing  you,  xmless  you  could  tell  me  how 
to  help  it." 

"  If  I  knew  what  is  wrong  I  might  try,"  said  Will.,  gravely. 

"  Then,  teU  me,  what  possible  good  I  shall  be  able  to  do  in 
the  world,  when  I  shall  no  longer  have  you  to  care  for?" 

"  If  you  do  no  good,  you  will  fall  far  short  of  your  duty." 

"  I  know  it,  Will.  But  useless  as  my  way  of  life  is,  I  can- 
not change  it.  Next  year  must  be  like  this  one,  and  except 
nursing  you  in  your  illness,  and  Fanny  in  hers,  I  have  done 
nothing  worth  naming  as  work." 

"  That  same  nursing  was  not  a  Httle.  And  do  you  call  the 
housekeeping  nothing  ?  It  is  all  very  well,  Fanny's  jingling 
her  keys,  and  playing  lady  of  the  house,  but  we  all  know 
who  has  the  care  and  trouble.  If  last  year  has  nothing  to 
show  for  work,  I  think  you  may  make  the  same  complaint 
of  all  the  years  that  went  before.  It  is*  not  that  you  are 
getting  weary  of  the  *  woman's  work,  that  is  never  done,'  is 
it,  dear  ?" 

"  No,  Will.  I  hope  not  I  think  not  But  this  last  year 
has  bcon  voiy  dijVorcnt  from  all  foimer  years.  I  used  to 
have  something  dc^rmite  to  do,  something  that  no  one  else 
could  do  as  well.  I  cannot  explain  it.  You  would  laugh  at 
the  triHos  that  rnak.^  the  difference." 

"  I  see  one  difference,"  said  Will.  "  You  have  the  trouble, 
and  Fanny  has  the  credit" 

"  No,  Will.  Don't  say  that  I  don't  think  that  troubles  mo. 
It  ought  not ;  but  it  is  not  good  for  Fanny,  to  allow  her  to  sup- 
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poee  siLe  Las  tLe  responsibiiitv  and  care,  when  slie  has  sot^ 
reallr.  And  it  Ls  not  (air  to  Ler.  When  the  time  oomes  that 
the  most  LaTe  tb<rZ£i,  she  wiH  feel  the  trouble  all  the  moEre  for 
hc-r  present  flelasion.  And  she  is  learning  nothing.  She  is 
titterly  carelehs  about  det:als,and  coiaplicates  matters  when  she 
thinks  kLc  is  dohi''  inoiit,  thomrh  I  must  sav,  Nellv  is  rery  toler- 
ant  of  the  *  wLims'  of  h-  r  youn^  mistress,  and  makes  the  best 
of  everything.  But  Vi'lJ.,  all  tin's  must  sound  to  you  like 
findin^y  fault  with  FacEv,  and  indeed,  I  don't  wish  to  do  any- 
thing so  disagreeable." 

"  I  am  sure  you  do  net,  Graeme.  I  think  I  can  under- 
Btand  your  troubles,  but  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
to  help  them." 

"  No,  Will  TLe  kind  of  life  we  are  living  is  not  good  for 
any  of  us.  What  I  want  for  myself  is  some  kind  of  real 
work  to  do.     And  I  want  it  for  Rose." 

"  But,  Graeme,  you  would  never  surely  think  of  going  away, 
—I  mean,  to  stay  always  T' 

"Why  not?  We  are  not  needed  here,  Rose  and  L  No, 
Will.  I  don't  think  it  is  that  I  am  growing  tired  of  '  woman's 
work'  It  was  very  simple,  humble  work  I  used  to  do,  trifles, 
odds  and  ends  of  the  work  of  life;  stitching  and  mending, 
srwccping  and  dusting,  singing  and  playing,  reading  and  talk- 
ing, each  a  trifling  matter,  taken  by  itself.  But  of  such 
irifles  is  made  up  the  life's  work  of  thousands  of  women, 
far  wiser  and  better  than  I  am;  and  I  was  content  with  it. 
It  helped  to  make  a  happy  home,  and  that  was  mucL" 

"You  have  forgotten  something  in  your  list  of  trifles, 
Oraomo, — ^your  love  and  care  for  us  all." 

'  No,  Will  These  are  imi)lied.  It  is  the  love  and  care 
that  made  all  thoeo  tiifles  really  *  woman's  work.'  A  poor 
dreary  work  it  would  be  vdthout  these." 

"  And,  Graeme,  is  there  nothing  still,  to  sanctify  your  daily 
labor,  and  make  it  work  indeed  ?"  said  Will. 

There  is,  indeed,  WilL  If  I  were  only  sure  that  it  is  my 
work  But,  I  am  not  sure.  And  it  seems  as  though — some- 
vh^T^^  in  the  world,  there  must  bo  something  better  worth 
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tlio  name  of  work,  for  me  to  do."  And  letting  her  hands 
fall  in  her  lap,  she  looked  away  over  tlio  numberless  roofs  of 
the  city,  to  the  grey  line  of  the  river,  beyond. 

"  Oh !  Win,"  she  went  on  in  a  httle,  "  you  do  not  know. 
You  who  have  your  life's  work  laid  out  before  you,  can  nevei 
understand  how  it  is  with  me.  You  know  the  work  before 
you  is  your  work — given  you  by  God  himself.  You  need 
have  no  misgivings,  you  can  make  no  mistake.  And  look 
at  the  difference.  Think  of  all  the  years  I  may  have  to  spend, 
doing  the  forgotten  ends  of  another's  duty,  filling  up  the 
time  with  trifles,  visits,  fiivolous  talk,  or  fancy  work,  or  other 
things  which  do  good  to  no  ona  And  all  the  time  not  know- 
ing whether  I  ought  to  stay  in  the  old  round,  or  break  away 
from  it  all — never  sure  but  that  elsewhere,  I  might  find  whole- 
some work  for  God  and  man." 

Very  seldom  did  Graeme  allow  herself  to  put  her  troubled 
thoughts  into  words,  and  she  rose  now  and  went  about  the 
room,  as  if  she  wished  to  put  an  end  to  their  talk.  But 
WilLsaid, 

"  Even  if  it  were  true  and  real,  all  you  say,  it  may  not  be 
for  long.  Some  day,  you  don't  Imow  how  soon,  you  may 
have  legitimate  *  woman's  work*  to  do, — ^love,  and  sympathy, 
and  care,  and  all  the  rest,  without  encroaching  on  Fanny's 
domain." 

He  began  gravely,  but  blushed  and  stammered,  and 
glanced  with  laughing  deprecation  at  his  sister,  as  he  ended. 
She  did  not  laugh. 

"I  have  thought  of  that,  too.  It  seems  so  natural  and 
proper,  and  in  the  common  course  of  things,  that  a  woman 
should  marry.  And  there  have  been  times,  during  this  last 
year,  when,  just  to  get  away  from  it  all  I  have  thought  that 
any  change  would  bo  for  the  better.  But  it  would  not  be 
right,  unless "  she  hesitated. 

"  No,  unless  it  was  the  right  person,  and  all  that,  but  may 
wo  not  reasonably  hope  that  the  right  person  may  come  ?" 

"  We  won't  talk  about  it,  Will  There  must  be  some  other 
way  than  that.    Many  women  find  an  appropriate  work  to 
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do  without  marrying.    I  v^ish  I  could  do  as  the  Mezlerille 
girls  used  to  do,  spin  and  weave,  or  keep  a  schooL" 

''  But,  they  don't  s^iin  and  weave  now,  since  the  factories 
have  been  built     And  as  for  school-keeping " 

"It  would  be  work,  good  wholesome  work,  in  which, 
with  Ood*s  help,  I  might  tr^-  to  do  as  our  father  and  mother 
did,  and  leave  the  world  bettor  for  my  labor." 

"  But  you  could  not  part  from  Rose,  and  Arthur  could 
never  be  made  to  see  it  right  that  you  should  go  away," 
saidWiE 

"Rose  should  go  with  me.  ^Vnd  Arthur  would  not  like  it 
at  first,  nor  Fanny,  but  they  would  reconcile  themselves  to  it 
in  time.  And  as  to  the  school,  that  is  only  one  kind  of  work, 
though  there  are  few  kinds  left  for  a  woman  to  do,  the  more's 
the  pity." 

"  Tliero  is  work  enough  of  the  best  kind.  It  is  the  re- 
muneration that  is  scant  And  the  remuneration  could  not 
be  made  a  Kccondarj'  consideration,  if  you  left  home." 

"In  one  sense,  it  ought  to  be  secondary.  But  I  think 
it  must  bo  delightful  to  fool  that  one  is  'making  one's 
living,'  as  Mr.  Snow  would  say.  I  should  like  to  know  how 
it  feels  to  bo  quite  independent  Will.,  I  must  confess." 

"But,  GracMnc,  there  is  no  need;  and  it  would  make  Ar- 
thur (luite  unhai)py,  if  ho  were  to  hear  you  speak  in  that 
way.     Even  to  mo,  it  sounds  a  little  hke  pride,  or  discontent." 

"Does  it,  "Will.  That  is  di*eadful.  It  is  quite  possible 
tliat  these  evil  elements  enter  into  my  vexed  thoughts.  We 
won't  speak  any  more  about  it,  Will."  / 

"  But,  why  should  we  not  speak  about  it  ?  You  may  be 
quite  right  At  anyratc,  you  are  not  likely  to  set  yourself 
right>  by  keeping  your  vexed  thoughts  to  yourself," 

But)  if  Graeme  had  been  over  so  willing,  there  was  no 
more  time  just  now.  There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and 
Sarah,  the  housemaid,  presented  herself. 

"  If  you  please.  Miss  Graonic,  do  you  think  I  might  go 
out  as  usual     It  is  Wednesday,  you  know." 

Wednesday  was  the  night  of  the  weekly  lecture,  in  Sarah's 
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kirk.  She  ^vas  a  good  little  girl,  and  a  worsbippoi*  in  a  small 
way  of  a  popular  young  preacher  of  the  day. 

"If  Nelly  thinks  she  can  manage  without  you,"  said 
Ghraeme. 

"  It  was  Nelly  proposed  ii  She  can  do  very  well,  unless 
Mrs.  EUiott  brings  home  some  one  with  her,  which  is  un* 
Ukely  so  late." 

**  Well,  go  then,  and  don't  be  late.  And  be  sure  you  coma 
home  with  the  Shaws'  Sarah,"  said  Miss  EUiott 

"  They  are  late,"  said  Will  "  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  wait 
for  dinner.     I  promised  to  be  with  Dr.  D.  at  seven." 

They  went  down  stairs  together.  Nelly  remonstrated, 
with  great  earnestness  against  WilL's  "  putting  himself  off 
with  bread  and  cheese,  instead  of  dinner." 

"  Though  you  need  care  the  less  about  it,  that  the  dinner 's 
spoiled  already.  The  fowls  werena  much  to  begin  with.  It 
needs  sense  and  discretion  to  market,  as  well  as  to  do  most 
things,  and  folk  that  winna  come  home  at  the  right  hour 
must  content  themselves  with  things  overdone,  or  else  in  tho 
dead  thraw." 

"I  am  very  sorry  WilL  should  lose  his  dinner,"  said 
Graeme  ;  "  but  they  cannot  be  long  in  coming  now." 

"  There 's  no  saying.  They  may  meet  in  with  folk  that  may 
keep  them  to  suit  their  ain  convenience.  It  has  happened 
before." 

More  than  once,  when  Fanny  had  been  out  with  her  mother, 
they  had  gone  for  Aiihur  and  dined  at  Grove  house,  without 
giving  due  notice  at  home,  and  the  rest^  after  long  waiting, 
had  eaten  their  dinner  out  of  season.  •  To  have  a  success  in 
her  department  rendered  vain  by  careless  or  culpable  delay, 
was  a  trial  to  Nelly  at  any  time.  And  if  Mrs.  Grove  had 
anything  to  do  with  causing  it^  the  trial  was  all  the  greater. 

For  Nelly — to  use  her  own  words — had  no  patience  with 
that  "'  meddlesome  person."  Any  interference  on  her  part  in 
household  matters,  was  considered  by  her  a  reflection  on  the 
housekeeping  of  her  young  ladies  before  Mra  Arthur  came 
among  them^  and  was  resented  accordingly.    All  hints^  sug- 
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gOHtiouH,  recipes,  or  even  direct  instmctioiis  from  her,  were 
nitorly  i^airirod  by  Nelly,  when  it  could  be  done  Tiithoat  posi- 
iivo  (lim;}x:(lieiice  to  Miss  Graeme  or  Mrs.  Elliott  If  direct 
iml(-rH  made  it  lU'cesHaiy  for  licr  to  do  yiolcnce  to  her  feelingB 
to  the  extrsiit  of  uvailinrr  licrHcIf  of  ]!ilrs.  Grove's  esperienoe,  it 
wfiH  done  under  protest^  or  with  an  open  inerednloiisneaB  as 
tcj  reHiiltH,  at  tlu;  same  time  irritating  and  amusing. 

Hho  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Mrs.  Grove  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  her  vexation  to-night,  bat  she  choae  to  as- 
■amo  it  to  bo  so,  and  following  Graeme  into  the  dining  room, 
when)  ^Vill.  sat  contentedly  eating  his  bread  and  cheese,  she 
said, 

*'  Ah  tliere  is  no  counting  on  the  time  of  their  home  coming; 
with  otlirT  folkH*  ccmvenience  to  consult,  you  had  best  let  me 
bring  up  tho  dinner,  IVIiss  Graeme.*' 

*'  We  will  wait  a  few  minutes  longer.  There  is  no  hastey** 
Raid  Clraemo,  (|uietly. 

Onu!tno  Hat  a  long  time  looking  out  of  the  window  before 
they  canm — ho  long  that  Nelly  came  up  stairs  again  intending 
to  oxi)OHtulato  still,  but  she  did  not ;  she  went  down  again, 
quicjtly,  inutt^^ring  to  hcrBclf  as  she  went, 

**  I  '11  no'  vex  her.  She  lias  her  ain  troubles,  I  daresay, 
with  her  young  brother  going  away,  and  many  another  thing 
tliat  I  ken  nothing  about.  It  would  ill  set  me  to  add  to  her 
vexations.  She  is  not  at  peace  with  herself,  that 's  easy  to  be 
leon." 
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/^  RAEME  Tvns  not  at  poaco  with  herself,  and  had  not 
yJC  been  bo  for  a  long  time,  and  to-night  she  was  angry 
with  herself  for  having  spoiled  Will.'s  pleasure,  by  letting  h\rr\ 
see  that  she  was  ill  at  ease. 

"  For  there  is  no  good  vexing  him.  He  cannot  even  ad- 
vise mo  ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  the  courage 
really  to  go  away." 

But  she  continued  to  vex  herself  more  than  was  wise,  as 
she  sat  there  waiting  for  the  rest  in  the  gathering  darkness^ 

They  came  at  last,  but  not  at  all  as  they  ought  to  have 
come,  with  the  air  of  culprits,  but  chatting  and  laughing 
merrily,  and  quite  at  their  leisure,  accompanied — ^to  Nelly's 
indignant  satisfaction  —  by  Mrs.  Grove.  Graeme  could 
hardly  restrain  an  exclamation  of  amusement  as  she 
hastened  toward  tlio  door.  Rose  came  first,  and  her  sister's 
question  as  to  their  delay  was  stopped  by  a  look  at  her 
radiant  face. 

"  Graeme,  I  have  something  to  tell  you.  What  is  the 
most  delightful,  and  almost  the  most  unlikely  thing  that 
could  happen  to  us  ?  " 

Graeme  shook  her  head. 

"  I  should  have  to  consider  a  while  first — ^I  am  not  good 
at  guessing.  But  won't  it  keep?  Nelly  is  out  of  all 
patience." 

But  Eose  was  too  excited  to  heed  her. 

"  No  ;  it  won't  keep.     Guess  who  is  coming — Janet  I  ** 

Graeme  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"  Arthur  got  a  letter  from  Mr.  Snow  to-day.     Read  it" 

Graeme  read,  Rose  looking  over  her  shoulder. 
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^1  izi.  1-.J7  /-i*l      Ii:n.  B:»a€L  jds  muit  ZBiike  bafifca 
*'  No  V  .:. lr:j  ;     i^iz  I  i^urC  '.-il  li-er  licizi  Mrs.  Snow.' 

hiriLt'^'ir.  iLk-ei  «'  i_r  ■d.-l:  of  L-:r  Iri^li  fact  bad  not 
B'Axei^'A  Ler.  H-?;:--rIl--?  f  iL*  rlii  10  n-TSsiii^s  tnd  zibbans; 
«b/E;  Kirai^  •-:  '.-.-V  lit- J  1I-:  i:Lii?t  c^f  tbr  dgl&ved  pccpaz»- 

tiOLLS. 

"Xeliv!     "WLo  d--  via  t'r.JT.k  if  cj-^.i:?    Toa  irill  nerer 

"lilL,  iL--; !  T:-'a:  *r  -v~s.  ii.I-:-:i.  Take  care  of  the  gniTT, 
3Iih«  lio-v.-,  d-.-iiT.     AlI  v.L.:i.  is  -Iv  oj^.ir.g:" 

Th*fT<:  v.L;'5  :.ot  t!--';  f  liz-M  :t  e.L:»  of  rebuke  in  XeDv's  iona 
Tliort  wa-^  I. .» iyv.\:Ibi::tv  -f  rcf-i-ir^  to  be  thus  indaded  in 
ihf:  fjuijilv  joy,  c-vc-n  in  iLv  i  ro-AiiC-e  of  overdone  fowls  and 
rinii<:d  v';;/<;tables.  BesiJes,  .sLo  L::!  tLe  greatest  respect  for 
the  old^rst  fri'-iid  of  iLc*  Lii-Jiy,  and  a  great  desire  to  see  her 
She  l'>>kcd  ujy-»n  L'.r  &.=;  a  wond-rrful  per^os,  and  aspired  in  a 
hiiuihlfi  way  to  iiiiitato  her  >*irtues,  so  she  set  the  grav}-  dish 
on  tho  table  i/j  hear  luore. 

*'  And  when  will  hLo  l^e  conang  ?  '^  she  asked. 

**Hfjni(s  time  in  June.  ^Vnd,  Nelly,  such  preparations  as 
we  sliall  liavo !  But  it  is  a  slianic,  we  kept  dinner  waiting. 
We  cjmld  not  help  it,  indeed-" 

"  You  dinna  need  i/j  tell  mo  that.  I  heard  who  came 
with  yoiL  Cany  yt^u  up  the  i>late.s,  and  the  dinner  will  be 
up  (hrwtly." 

"And  so,  your  old  niu^e  is  coining?"  said  Mrs.  Grove, 
aft^jr  thoy  had  Ixjon  some  time  at  the  table.  "  How  delight- 
ful I  You  look  quite  excited.  Rose.  She  is  a  very  nice  per- 
son, I  Ixiheve,  Mlsh  EUiott" 

(iracme  snuled.  IVIrs.  Grove's  generally  descriptive  term 
hardly  indi(;ated  the  manifold  virtues  of  their  friend ;  but, 
before  she  could  say  so,  Mra  Grove  continued. 

"  Wo  nuist  think  of  some  way  of  doing  her  honor.  We 
muHt  get  up  a  little  /etc — a  i)ic-nic  or  something.    Will  she 
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stay  here  or  at  Mr.  Bimie's.  She  is  a  friend  of  his,  I  suppose, 
as  Eose  stopped  him  in  the  street  to  tell  him  she  is  coming. 
It  is  rather  awkward  having  such  people  staying  in  the 
house.  They  are  apt  to  fancy,  you  know  ;  and  really,  one 
1  cannot  devote  all  one's  time  —  "  ^ 

'  Bose  sent  her  a  glance  of  indignation ;  Qraeme  only 
smiled.  Arthur  had  not  heard  her  last  remark,  so  ho 
answered  the  first  i 

'^I  doubt  such  things  would  hardly  be  in  Mrs.  Snow's 
way.  Mrs.  Grove  could  hardly  make  a  Hon  of  our  Janet,  I 
fancy,  Graeme." 

'*  I  fancy  not,"  said  Graeme,  quietly. 

"  Oh  I  I  assure  you,  I  shall  be  willing  to  take  any  trouble. 
I  truly  appreciate  humble  worth.  We  so  seldom  find  among 
the  lower  classes  anything  like  the  faithfulness,  and  the 
gratitude  manifested  by  this  person  to  your  family.  Tou 
must  tell  me  all  about  her  some  day,  Rose." 

Eose  was  regarding  her  with  eyes  out  of  which  aU  indigna- 
tion had  passed,  to  make  room  for  astonishment.  Mrs. 
Grove  went  on. 

'*  Did  n't  she  leave  her  husband,  or  something,  to  come 
with  you?  Certainly  a  lifetime  of  such  devotion  should  be 
rewarded —  " 

"  By  a  pic-nic,"  said  Rose,  as  Mrs.  Grove  hesitated. 

"  Rose,  don't  be  satirical,"  said  Arthur,  trying  not  to  laugh. 

"  I  am  sure  you  must  be  delighted,  Fannj — ^Arthur's  old 
nurse  you  know.  It  need  not  prevent  you  going  to  the  sea- 
side, however.    It  is  not  you  she  comes  to  see." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Arthur,  ftmiling  across 
the  table  to  his  pretty  wife.  "  I  fancy  Fanny  has  as  much 
to  do  with  the  visit  as  ally  of  us.  She  wiU  have  to  be  on  her 
good  behaviour,  and  to  look  her  prettiest^  I  can  assure  her." 

"  And  Janet  was  not  Arthur's  nurse,"  said  Rose.  "Graeme 
was  baby  when  she  came  first." 

'^And  I  fancy  nursing  was  but  a  small  part  of  Janet's 
work  in  those  days"  said  Arthur.  "She  was  nurse,  and 
cook;  and  housemaid,  all  in  ona    Eh,  Graeme  ?  " 
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"Ay,  and  more  than  that — more  than  conld  be  told  is 
words,"  said  Graeme,  with  glistening  eyes. 

"And  I  am  sure  you  wiU  like  her,"  said  Bose,  looldQg 
straight  into  Mi*s.  Grove's  face.  "  Her  husband  is  very  rich. 
I  think  ho  must  be  almost  the  richest  man  in  Merleville." 

Arthur  did  not  reprove  Rose  this  time,  though  she  well  de 
served  it.  She  read  her  reproof  in  Graeme's  look,  and 
blushed  and  hung  her  head.  She  did  not  look  very  much 
abashed,  however.  She  knew  Arthur  was  enjoying  the  home 
thrust ;  but  the  subject  was  pursued  no  farther. 

**Do  you  know,  Fanny,"  said  Mrs.  Grove,  in  a  little,  "I 
saw  Mrs.  Tilman  this  morning,  and  a  very  superior  person 
she  turns  out  to  be.  She  has  seen  better  days.  It  is  sad  to 
see  a  lady — ^for  she  seems  to  have  been  quite  a  lady — so  re- 
duced." 

**And  who  is  Mrs.  Tilman,"  asked  Arthur. 

Fanny  looked  annoyed,  but  her  mamma  went  on. 

"She  is  a  person  IMi-s.  Gridley  was  speaking  to  Fanny 
about — a  very  worthy  person  indeed." 

"She  was  speaking  to  you,  you  mean,  mamma,"  said 
Fanny. 

"  Was  it  to  mo  ?    Well,  it  is  all  the  same.    She  is  a  widow. 

She  Hved  in  Q a  while  and  then  came  here,  and  was  a 

housekeeper  in  Haughton  Place.  I  don't  know  why  she 
left  Some  one  married,  I  think.  Since  then  she  has  been 
a  sick  nurse,  but  it  did  n't  agree  with  her,  and  lately  she  has 
been  a  cook  in  a  small  hotel." 

"  She  seems  to  have  experienced  vicissitudes,"  said  Arthur, 
for  the  sake  of  saying  something. 

"  Has  she  not  ?  And  a  very  worthy  person  she  is,  I  under- 
stand, and  an  admirable  cook.  She  markets,  too— or  she 
did  at  Haughton  House — and  that  is  such  a  relie£  She 
must  be  an  invaluable  servant." 

"  I  Bhould  think  so,  indeed,"  said  Arthur,  as  nobody  else 
seemed  inclined  to  say  anything. 

Graeme  and  Rose  were  speaking  about  Janet  and  her  ex- 
pected visit,  and  Fojmj  sat  silent  and  embarrassed.    But 
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Nelly,  busy  in  taking  away  the  things,  lost  nothing  of  what 
was  said  ;  and  Mrs.  Grove,  strange  to  say,  was  not  altogether 
inattentive  to  the  changing  face  of  the  energetic  table  maid. 
An  uncomplimentary  remark  had  escaped  the  lady,  as  to  the 
state  of  the  overdone  fowls,  and  Nelly  "could  put  this  and 
that  together  as  well  as  another."  The  operation  of  removing 
the  things  could  not  be  indefinitely  prolonged,  however,  and 
as  Nelly  shut  the  door  Mrs.  Grove  said, 

"  She  is  out  of  place  now,  Fanny,  and  would  just  suit  you. 
But  you  must  be  prompt  if  you  wish  to  engage  her." 

"  Oh  I  there  is  no  hurry  about  it,  I  suppose,"  said  Fanny, 
glancing  uneasUy  at  Graeme.  But  Graeme  took  no  notice. 
Mrs.  Grove  was  rather  in  the  habit  of  discussing  domestic 
afi&urs  at  the  table,  and  of  leaving  Graeme  out  of  the  conver- 
sation. She  was  very  willing  to  be  left  out.  Besides,  she 
never  thought  of  influencing  Fanny  in  the  presence  of  her 
stepmother. 

"Oh I  but  I  assure  you  there  is,"  said  Mrs.  Grove. 
"  There  are  several  ladies  wishing  to  have  her.  Mrs.  Ruthven 
among  the  rest" 

"  Oh !  it  is  such  a  trouble  changing,"  said  Fanny,  wearily, 
as  if  she  had  had  a  trying  experience  and  spoke  advisedly. 

"Not,  lit  Jl,  It  is  only  changing  for  the  worse  that  is  so 
troublesome,"  said  Mrs.  Grove,  and  she  had  a  right  to  know. 
"  I  advise  you  not  to  let  this  opportunity  pass." 

"  But,  after  all,  Nelly  does  very  weE  She  is  stupid  some- 
times and  cross,  but  they  are  all  that,  more  or  less,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Fanny. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Fanny,"  said  Arthur,  who  saw  that 
his  wife  was  annoyed  without  very  weU  knowing  why.  "  I 
daresay  Nelly  is  a  better  servant — notwithstanding  the  un- 
fortunate chickens  of  to^y,  which  was  our  own  fault,  you 
know — than  the  decayed  gentlewoman.  She  wiU  be  a  second 
Janet,  yet — an  institution,  an  established  fact  in  the  history 
of  the  femily.  We  couldn't  do  without  NeUy.  Eh, 
Graeme?" 

Graeme  smiled,  and  said  nothing.    Bose  answered  for  her. 
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"  No,  indeed.     I  am  so  glad  Nelly  will  seo  Mrs.  Snow.** 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Grova  "  Since  Miss  Elliott  seems 
to  be  satisfied  with  Nelly,  I  suppose  she  must  stay.  It  is  a 
pity  you  had  not  known  sooner,  Fanny,  so  as  to  save  me  the 
trouble  of  making  an  appointment  for  her.  But  she  may  as 
well  come,  and  you  can  see  her  at  any  rate." 

Her  carriage  being  at  the  door,  she  went  away,  and  a 
rather  awln\'ard  silence  followed  her  departure. 

"What  is  it  aU  about!  Who  is  Mrs.  Tilman?"  asked 
Arthur. 

"  Some  one  Mrs.  Grove  has  seen,"  said  Graeme,  evasively. 

"But  what  about  NeUy  ?  Surely  you  are  not  thinking  of 
dianging  servant*?,  Graeme  ?  " 

"Oh  I  I  hope  not ;  but  Nelly  has  been  out  of  sorts  lately — 
grumbled  a  little  —  " 

"  Out  of  sorts,  gi'umbled ! "  exclaimed  Fanny,  vexed  that 
LIrs.  (irove  had  introduced  the  8al:)ject,  and  more  vexed  still 
that  Arthur  should  have  addressed  his  question  to  Graeme. 
"  She  has  been  very  disagreeable,  indeed,  not  to  say  imperti- 
nent, and  I  shall  not  bear  it  any  longer." 

Poor  little  Fanny  could  hardly  keep  back  her  tears. 

"  Impertinent  to  you,  Fanny,"  cried  Graeme  and  Arthur  in 
a  breath. 

"  Well,  to  mamma — and  she  is  not  very  respectful  to  me, 
sometimes,  and  mamma  says  Nelly  has  been  long  enough 
here.  Servants  always  take  liberties  after  a  time  ;  and,  be- 
sides, she  looks  upon  Graeme  as  mistress  rather  than  me. 
She  quite  treats  me  like  a  cliild,"  continued  Fanny,  her  in- 
dignation increasing  as  she  proceeded. 

"  And,  besides,"  she  added,  after  there  had  been  a  moment's 
uncomfoi-table  silence,  "  Nelly  wishes  to  go." 

"Is  Barkis  willing  at  last?"  said  Ai-thur,  trj-ing  to  laugh 
off  the  discomfort  of  the  moment 

Rose  laughed  too.  It  had  afforded  them  all  much  amuse* 
raent  to  watch  the  slow  courtship  of  the  dignified  Mr. 
Stirling.  NeUy  always  denied  that  there  was  anything  mor« 
in  the  gardener's  attention?,-  "^^on  just  the  good-will  and  friend 
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tiness  of  a  oorintrjman,  and  he  certainly  was  a  long  time  in 
coming  to  the  point  they  all  acknowledged. 

"Nonsense,  Arthnrl  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it," 
said  Fanny. 

**  Then,  she  must  be  going  to  her  sister — ^the  lady  with  a 
fabulous  number  of  cows  and  children.  She  has  spoken 
about  that  every  summer,  more  or  less.  Her  conscience 
pricks  her,  every  new  baby  she  hears  of.  But  she  will  get 
over  it.    It  is  all  nonsense  about  her  leaving." 

"  But  it  is  not  nonsense,"  said  Fanny,  sharply.  "  Of  course 
Graeme  will  not  like  her  to  go,  but  Nelly  is  very  obstinate 
and  disagreeable,  and  mamma  says  I  shall  never  be  mistress 
in  my  own  house  while  she  stays.  And  I  think  we  ought 
to  take  a  good  servant  when  we  have  the  chance." 

**  But  how  good  a  servant  is  she  T  asked  Arthur. 

*'  Did  n't  you  hear  what  mamma  said  about  her  ?  And,  of 
course,  she  has  references  and  written  characters,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing." 

"  Well,  I  think  we  may  as  well  *  sleep  upon  it,'  as  Janet 
used  to  say.  There  will  be  time  enough  to  decide  after  to- 
night," said  Arthur,  taking  up  his  newspaper,  more  annoyed 
than  he  was  willing  to  confess. 

The  rest  sat  silent.  Rose  was  indignant,  and  it  needed  a 
warning  glance  from  Graeme  to  keep  her  indignation  from 
overflowing.  Graeme  was  indignant,  but  not  surprised. 
Indeed,  Nelly  had  given  warning  that  she  was  to  leave  ;  but 
she  hoped  and  beHeved  that  she  would  think  better  of  it, 
and  said  nothing. 

She  was  not  indignant  with  Fanny,  but  with  her  mother. 
She  felt  that  there  was  some  truth  in  Fanny's  declaration, 
that  Nelly  looked  upon  her  as  a  child. '  She  had  Nelly's  own 
word  for  that.  She  considered  her  young  mistress  a  child  to 
be  humored  and  "  no'  heeded "  when  any  serious  business 
was  going  on.  But  Fanny  would  not  have  found  this  out 
if  left  to  herself,  at  least  she  would  not  have  resented  it 

The  easiest  and  most  natural  thing  for  Graeme,  in  the 
turn  a£EEurs  had  taken,  would  be  to  withdraw  from  all  mter* 
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ference,  and  let  things  take  their  course ;  but  just  because 
this  would  be  easiest  and  most  agreeable,  she  hesitated.  She 
felt  that  it  would  not  be  right  to  stand  aside  and  let  Fanny 
punish  herself  and  aU  the  rest  because  of  the  meddlesome 
folly  of  Mrs,  Grove.  Besides,  it  would  be  so  ungrateful  to 
Nelly,  who  had  s(jrved  thorn  so  fiiithfiiUy  all  those  year* 
And  yet,  as  she  looked  at  Fanny's  pouting  hps  and  frowning 
brow,  her  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  interference  grew 
jbtronger,  and  she  could  only  say  to  herself,  with  a  sigh, 

**  We  must  have  patience  and  waii" 

And  the  matter  was  settled  without  her  interference, 
though  not  to  her  satisfaction.  Before  a  week,  Nelly  was  an 
her  way  to  the  country  to  make  acquaintance  of  her  sister^s 
cows  and  children,  and  the  estimable  Mrs.  Tilman  was  in- 
stalled in  her  place.  It  was  an  uncomfortable  time  for  alL 
Rose  was  indignant,  and  took  no  pains  to  hide  it.  Graeme 
was  annoyed  and  soiry,  and,  all  the  more,  as  Nelly  did  not 
see  fit  to  confine  the  wtifl&iess  and  coldness  of  her  leave-tak- 
ings to  Mrs.  EUiott  b.6  she  ought  to  have  done.  If  half  as 
earnestly  and  frankly  as  she  expressed  her  sorrow  for  her  de- 
parture, Graeme  had  expressed  her  yexation  at  its  cause, 
Nelly  would  have  been  content.  But  Graeme  would  not 
compromise  Fanny,  and  she  would  not  condescend  to  recog- 
nize the  meddlesomeness  of  Mi*s.  Grove  in  their  affairs.  And 
yet  she  could  not  bear  that  Nelly  should  go  away,  after  five 
years  of  loving  service,  with  such  angry  gloom  in  her  kind 
eyes. 

"Will  you  stay  with  your  sister,  NeUy,  do  you  think? 
or  will  you  come  back  to  town  and  take  another  place? 
There  are  many  of  our  friends  who  vrould  be  very  glad  to 
get  you." 

"  I  'm  no'  sure,  Lliss  EUiott.  I  have  grown  so  fractious 
and  contrary  lately  that  maybe  my  sister  winna  care  to  have 
me.     And  as  to  another  place " 

Nelly  stopped  suddenly.  If  she  had  said  her  say,  it  would 
have  been  that  she  could  bear  the  thought  of  no  other  place. 
But  she  said  nothing,  and  went  away — ^I'an  away,  indeed. 
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t'or  when  she  saw  the  sorrowfal  tears  in  Graeme's  eyes,  and 
felt  the  warm  pressure  of  her  hand,  she  felt  she  most  ran  or 
break  oat  into  tears ;  and  so  she  ran,  ncyer  stopping  to  answer 
when  Graeme  said : 

"  Yon  11  let  us  hear  from  yon,  Nelly.    You  Tl  surely  let  as 
hear  from  you  soon  ?" 

There  was  very  little  said  about  the  new  order  of  afGairs. 
The  remonstrance  which  Fanny  expected  from  Graeme  never 
came.  Mrs.  Grove  contmued  to  discuss  domestic  afiairs, 
and  to  leave  Graeme  out,  and  she  was  quite  willing  to  be 
left  out,  and,  after  a  httle,  things  moved  on  smoothly.  Mrs. 
Tilman  was  a  very  respectable-looking  person.  A  httle  stout^ 
a  little  red  in  the  face,  perhaps.  Indeed,  very  stout  and  veiy 
red  in  the  face  ;  so  stout  that  Arthur  suggested  the  propriety 
of  having  the  kitchen  staircase  widened  for  her  benefit ;  and 
so  red  in  the  face  as  to  induce  Graeme  to  keep  her  eyes  on 
the  keys  of  the  sideboard  when  Fanny,  as  she  was  rather 
apt  to  do,  left  them  lying  about  She  was  a  very  good  ser- 
vant^ if  one  might  judge  after  a  week's  trial ;  and  Fanny 
might  have  triumphed  ox)enly  if  it  had  not  been  that  she 
felt  a  little  uncomfortable  in  finding  herself,  without  a  strug- 
gle, sole  ruler  in  their  domestic  world.  Mrs.  Tilman  mark- 
eted, and  purchased  the  groceries,  and  that  in  so  dignified  a 
manner  that  Fanny  almost  wondered  whether  the  looking 
over  the  grocer's  book  and  the  butcher's  book  might  not  be 
considered  an  impertinent  interference  on  her  part  Her 
remarks  and  allusions  were  of  so  dignified  a  character  as  to 
impress  her  young  mistreas  wonderfully.  She  was  almost 
ashamed  of  their  limited  establishment,  in  view  of  Mrs  Til- 
man's  magnificent  experiences  But  tlie  dignified  cook,  or 
housekeeper,  as  she  preferred  being  called,  had  profitted  by 
the  afflictive  dispensations  that  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon 
her,  and  resigned  herself  to  the  occupancy  of  her  present 
humble  sphere  in  a  most  exemplary  manner. 

To  be  sure,  her  marketing  and  her  shopping,  mterfered  a 

little  with  her  less  conspicuous  duties,  and  a  good  deal  more 

Urnn  her  legitimate  sharo  of  work  was  left  to  Sarah.    But 
■  22 
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fortunately  for  her  and  the  household  generally,  Graeme  irwi 
as  ready  as  over  to  do  the  odds-and-ends  of  other  people's 
duties,  and  to  remember  things  forgotten,  so  that  the  do- 
mestic macliinery  moved  on  with  wonderful  smootlmesa 
Not  that  Nelly's  departure  was  no  longer  regretted  ;  but  in 
her  heart  Graeme  believed  that  they  would  soon  have  her 
in  her  place  again,  and  she  was  detemuned  that,  in  the  mean- 
time, all  should  be  pleasant  and  peaceful  in  their  family  life. 

For  Graeme  had  sot  her  heart  on  two  things.  First,  that 
there  should  be  no  diwwback  to  the  pleasure  of  Mr&  Snow's 
visit ;  and  second,  that  Miu  Snow  should  admire  and  love 
Arthiu:  8  wife.  She  had  had  seiious  doubts  enough  herself  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  her  brother's  choice,  but  she  tried  to  think 
herself  quite  contented  with  it  now.  At  any  rate,  she  could 
not  bear  to  think  that  Janet  should  not  be  quite  content. 
Not  that  she  was  very  much  afi'iiid.  For  Graeme's  feeHngs 
toward  Fanny  had  changed  very  much  since  she  had  been 
one  of  them.  She  was  not  very  wise  or  sensible,  but  she 
was  very  swoet-temi^crcd  and  affectiouuto,  and  Graeme  had 
come  to  love  her  dearly,  esi)ecially  since  the  very  severe  iD- 
ness  from  which  Fanny  was  not  long  recovered.  Her  faidts, 
at  least  many  of  them,  were  those  of  education,  which  she 
would  outUve,  Graeme  hoped,  and  any  little  disagreeable  dis- 
play which  it  had  been  their  mlsfoilune  to  witness  during 
the  year  could^  directly  or  iudirectly,  be  ti*aced  to  the  iufluenco 
or  meddlesomeness  of  her  stepmother,  and  so  it  could  easily 
bo  overlooked,  Tliis  influence  would  grow  weaker  in  time, 
and  Fanny  would  improve  in  consequence.  The  vanity  and 
the  carelessness  of  the  feelings  of  others,  which  were,  to 
Graeme,  her  worst  faults,  wore  faults  that  would  pass  away 
with  time  and  experience,  she  hoped.  Indeed,  they  were  not 
half  so  apparent  as  they  iLsed  to  bo,  and  whether  the  change 
was  in  Fanny  or  herself  she  did  not  stop  to  inquire. 

But  she  was  determined  that  her  new  sister  should  appear 
to  the  best  advantage  in  the  eyes  of  their  dear  old  friend,  and 
to  this  end  the  domestic  sky  must  bo  ko2)t  clear  of  clouds. 
So  ^Irs.  Tilman'fj  a^lraiiiistration  commoncvd  uridor  the  most 
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fkTorable  oircumBtanceB,  and  the  surprise  which  all  felt  at  the 
quietness  with  which  this  great  domestic  revolution  had  been 
brought  about  was  beginning  to  give  place,  on  Fanny's  part^ 
to  a  Httle  triumphant  self-congratulation  which  Eose  was 
inclined  to  resent  Graeme  did  not  resent  it,  and  Rose  was 
ready  to  forgive  Fanny's  triumph,  since  Fanny  was  so  ready 
to  share  her  delight  at  the  thought  of  Mrs.  Snow's  visit.  As 
for  Will.,  he  saw  nothing  in  the  whole  circle  of  events  to  dis- 
turb anybody's  equanimity  or  to  regret,  except,  perhaps,  that 
the  attraction  of  the  Mclntyre  children  and  cows  had  proved 
irresistible  to  Nelly  at  last  And  Arthur  congratulated  him- 
self on  the  good  sense  and  good  management  of  his  little 
wife,  firmly  believing  in  the  wisdom  of  the  deluded  httlo 
creature,  never  doubting  that  her  skill  and  will  were  equal  to 
the  tiiumphant  encounter  with  any  possible  do^nestio  ei^jcig- 
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THEY  OAme  at  last.  Arthur  aud  Will,  met  them  on  tlie 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  Graeme  and  Boso  would 
fain  have  done  the  same,  but  because  of  falling  rain,  and  bo- 
cause  of  other  reasons,  it  was  thought  not  best  for  them 
to  go. 

It  was  d  very  quiet  meeting — a  little  restrained  and  tearful 
just  at  first ;  but  that  wore  away,  and  Janet's  eyes  rested  on 
the  bainis  from  whom  she  had  been  so  long  separated  with 
love  and  wonder  and  earnest  scrutiny.  They  had  all  changed, 
she  said.  Aiihur  was  like  his  father ;  Will,  was  like  both 
father  and  mother.     As  for  Rosie 

"  IVIiss  Graeme,  my  dear,"  said  ]Mi's.  Snow,  "  I  think  Bosie 
is  nearly  as  bonny  as  her  sister  Marian,"  and  her  eye  rested 
on  the  gui's  blushing  face  with  a  tender  admiration  that  was 
quite  as  much  for  the  dead  as  for  the  Hving.  Graeme  had 
changed  least  of  all,  she  said  ;  and  yet  in  a  little  she  found 
herself  wondering  whether,  after  all,  Graeme  had  not  changed 
more  than  any  of  them. 

As  for  Famiy  she  foimd  herself  in  danger  of  being  over- 
looked in  the  general  joy  and  excitement,  and  went  about 
'ingling  her  keys,  and  rather  ostentatiously  hastening  the 
preparations  for  the  refreshment  of  the  travellers.  She  need 
not  have  been  afraid.  Her  time  was  coming.  Even  now 
she  encountered  an  odd  glance  or  two  from  Mr.  Snow, 
who  was  walking  off  his  excitement  in  the  hall.  That  thero 
was  admiration  mingled  with  the  curiosity  they  expressed 
was  evident,  aud  Fanny  rcilented.  What  might  soon  have 
l)ecomo  a  pout  on  her  pretty  lip  changed  to  a  smile.     Th^y 
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were  soon  on  very  fiiendly  terms  "with  each  other,  and  be- 
fore Janet  had  got  through  with  her  first  tremulous  recog>> 
nition  of  her  baims,  Mr.  Snow  fancied  he  had  made  a  just 
estimate  of  the  qualities — good — and  not  so  good— of  the 
pretty  little  housekeeper. 

After  dinner  all  were  more  at  their  ease.  Mr.  Snow  walked 
up  and  down  the  gallery,  past  the  open  window,  and  Arthur  sat 
there  beside  him.  They  were  not  so  far  withdrawn  from  the 
rest  but  that  they  could  join  in  the  conversation  that  went  on 
within.  Fanny,  tired  of  the  dignity  of  housekeeping,  brought 
a  footstool  and  sat  down  beside  Graeme,  and  Janet^  seeing 
how  naturally  and  lovingly  the  hand  of  the  elder  sister  rested 
on  the  pretty  bowed  head,  gave  the  Httle  lady  more  of  her  at- 
tention than  she  had  hitherto  done,  and  grew  rather  silent  in 
the  scrutiny.  Graeme  grew  silent  too.  Indeed  she  had  been 
rather  silent  all  the  afternoon ;  partly  because  it  pleased  her 
best  to  listen,  and  parti}'  because  she  was  not  always  sure  of 
her  voice  when  she  tried  to  speak. 

She  was  not  allowed  to  be  silent  long,  however,  or  to  fall 
into  recollections  too  tender  to  be  shared  by  them  alL  Hose's 
extraordinary  restlessness  prevented  that.  She  seemed  to 
have  lost  the  power  of  sitting  still,  and  flitted  about  from  one 
to  another,  now  exchanging  a  word  with  Fanny  or  Will*,  now 
joining  in  the  conversation  that  was  going  on  between  Mr. 
Snow  and  Arthur  outside.  At  one  moment  she  was  hanging 
over  Graeme's  chair,  at  the  next,  kneeling  at  Mrs.  Snow's 
side ;  and  all  the  time  with  a  face  so  radiant  that  even  AYilL 
noticed  it,  and  begged  to  be  told  the  secret  of  her  delight 

The  truth  was,  Eose  was  having  a  little  private  jubilation 
of  her  own.  She  would  not  have  confessed  it  to  Graeme,  she 
was  shy  of  confessing  it  to  herself,  but  as  the  time  of  Mrs. 
Snow's  visit  approached,  she  had  not  been  quite  free  from 
misgivings.  She  had  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  their 
friend,  and  loved  her  dearly.  But  she  found  it  quite  impossi- 
ble to  recall  the  short  active  figure,  the  rather  scant  dress, 
the  never-tiring  hands,  without  a  fear  that  the  visit  might  be 
a  htUe  disappointing — ^not  to  themselves.    Janet  would  at 
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ways  1)0  Janet  to  them — the  dear  friend  of  their  childhooci, 
witli  iiviro  ival  woiih  in  her  httle  finger  than  there  was  in  ten 
such  fine  Lidies  as  IVIrs.  Grove.  Bat  Bose  grew  indignant 
beforcliand,  as  she  imagined  the  supercilious  smiles  and 
f()rco<l  politeness  of  that  lady,  and  perhaps  of  Fanny  too^ 
when  all  this  worth  should  appear  in  the  form  of  a  little,  plain 
old  woman,  vdih  no  claim  to  consideration  on  aooonnt  of 
externals. 

But  that  was  all  past  now.  And  seeing  her  sitting  there  in 
ner  full  brown  travelling  dress,  her  snowy  neckerchief  and 
prett}'  (juaint  cap,  looking  as  if  her  life  might  have  been 
passed  with  folded  hands  in  a  velvet  arm-chair,  Rose's  mis- 
gi^ings  gave  place  to  tiiumphant  self-congratulation,  which 
was  rather  uncomfortable,  because  it  could  not  well  be  shared. 
She  had  assisted  at  the  arrangement  of  the  contents  of  the 
travelling  tnmk  in  wardrobe  and  bureau,  and  this  might  have 
helped  her  a  little. 

"  A  soft  black  silk,  and  a  grey  poplin,  and  such  lovely  neck- 
erchiefs and  handkerchiefig  of  lawn — is  not  httle  Emily  a  dar- 
ling to  make  her  mother  look  so  nice  ?  And  such  a  beauiy 
of  a  shawl ! — ^that  's  the  one  Sandy  brought." 

And  so  Hose  came  down-stairs  triumphant,  without  a  single 
ilrawback  to  mar  the  pleasure  with  which  she  r^arded  Janet 
as  she  sat  in  the  arm-chair,  letting  her  grave  admiring  glanoea 
faU  alternately  on  Graeme  and  the  pretty  creature  at  her  feet. 
All  Bosio's  admiration  was  for  Mrs.  Snow. 

"  Is  she  not  just  like  a  picture  sitting  there  ?*'  she  whis- 
pered to  Will,  as  she  passed  him. 

And  indeed  Bosie's  admiration  was  not  surprising ;  she 
was  the  very  Janet  of  old  times ;  but  she  sat  there  in  Fanny's 
handsome  drawing-room,  with  as  much  appropriateness  as 
she  had  ever  sat  in  the  manse  kitchen  long  ago,  and  looked 
over  the  vases  and  elegant  trifles  on  the  centre-table  to 
Graeme  with  as  much  ease  and  self-possession  as  if  she  had 
been  "  used  with"  fine  things  all  her  life,  and  had  never  held 
anxious  counsels  with  her  over  jackets  and  trowsers,  and  Httle 
half-worn  stockings  and  shoea 
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And  yet  there  was  no  real  cause  for  surprise.  For  Janet 
was  one  of  those  whoso  modesty  yet  firm  self-respect^  joined 
with  a  just  appreciation  of  all  worldly  things,  leaves  to 
changing  circumstances  no  power  over  their  unchanging 
worth. 

That  Mr.  Snow  should  spend  the  time  devoted  to  their 
visit  within  four  walls,  was  not  to  be  thought  ol  The  deacon, 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  knew  him  best^  **  had  the  I 
faculty  of  doing  'most  anything,"  had  certainly  not  the  focultv 
of  sitting  still  in  a  chair  like  other  people.  The  hall  or  the 
gallery  was  his  usual  place  of  promenade,  but  when  the  in- 
terest of  the  conversation  kept  him  with  the  rest,  Fanny  suf- 
fered constant  anxiet}'  as  to  the  fate  of  ottomans,  vases  and 
little  tables.  A  judicious  re-arrangement  of  these  soon  gave 
him  a  clearer  space  for  his  perambulations  ;  but  a  man  ac- 
customed to  walk  nules  daily  on  his  own  land,  could  not  be 
expected  to  content  himself  long  within  such  narrow  limits. 
So  one  bright  morning  he  renewed  the  proposal,  made  long 
before,  that  WilL  should  show  him  Canada. 

Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  all  Mr.  Snow's  ideas 
of  the  country  had  been  got  from  the  careful  reading  of  an 
old  "  History  of  the  French  and  Indian  War."  Of  course,  by 
this  time  he  had  got  a  little  beyond  the  belief  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  a  military  despotism,  that  the  city  of  Montreal 
was  a  cluster  of  wigwams,  huddled  together  within  a  circular 
enclosure  of  palisades,  or  that  the  commerce  of  the  country 
consisted  in  an  exchange  of  beads,  muskets,  and  bad  whiskey 
for  the  furs  of  the  Aborigines.  Still  his  ideas  were  vague 
and  indistinct,  not  to  say  disparaging,  and  he  had  already 
quite  unconsciously  excited  the  amusement  of  "Will,  and  the 
indignation  of  Rose,  by  indulging  in  remarks  indicative  of  a 
low  opinion  of  things  in  general  in  the  Queen's  dominiona 
So  when  he  proposed  that  WilL  should  show  him  Canada, 
Rose  looked  gravely  up  and  asked, 

"  Where  will  you  go  first,  Will.  ? — ^to  the  Red  river  or  Hud- 
eon's  Bay  or  to  Nova  Scotia?    You  must  be  back  to  lundh." 

They  all  laughed,  and  Arthur  said« 
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)    "  Oh,  fie,  Kosio !  not  to  know  these  places  are  all  beyond 
the  limits  of  Canada ! — such  ignorance  !'* 
1    "  They  are  in  the  Queen's  dominions,  though,  and  Mr.  Snow 
wants  to  see  all  that  is  worth  seeing  on  British  soil" 

"  Well,  I  guess  we  can  make  out  a  full  day's  work  in  Can 
ada,  can't  we  ?  It 's  best  to  take  it  moderate,"  said  Mr.  Snow, 
smiling  benignly  on  Rose.  He  was  tolerant  of  the  young 
lady's  petulance,  and  not  so  ready  to  excite  it  as  he  used  to 
be  in  the  old  times,  and  generally  listened  to  her  Httle  saJlies 
with  a  deprecating  smile,  amusing  to  sec. 

He  was  changed  in  other  respects  as  well.  Indeed,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  just  at  first  ^Vrthur  was  a  httle  disappointed 
in  hun.  He  had  only  a  slight  personal  acquaintance  with 
him,  but  he  had  heai'd  so  much  of  liim  from  the  others  that 
he  had  looked  forwai'd  with  interest  to  making  the  acquaint^ 
ance  of  the  "sharp  Yankee  deacon."  For  Harry  had  a  good 
story  about  "  Uncle  Sampson"  ready  for  all  occasions,  and 
there  was  no  end  to  the  shrewd  remarks  and  scraps  of  worldly 
wisdom  that  he  used  to  quote  from  his  lips.  But  Harry's 
acquaintance  had  been  confined  to  the  fii*st  years  of  their 
Merleville  life,  and  IMr.  Snow  had  changed  much  since  then. 
He  saw  all  tilings  in  a  new  light.  Wisdom  and  folly  had 
changed  their  aspect  to  him.  The  charity  which  "  believeth 
and  hopeth  all  things,"  and  which  "thinketh  no  evil,"  Hyed 
within  him  now,  and  made  him  slow  to  see,  and  slower  still 
to  comment  upon  the  faults  and  foibles  of  others  ^^ith  the 
sharpness  that  used  to  excite  the  mirth  of  the  lads  long  ago. 
Not  that  he  had  forgotten  how  to  criticise,  and  that  severely 
too,  whatever  he  thought  deserved  it,  or  would  be  the  better 
for  it,  as  Will,  had  good  reason  to  know  before  he  had  done 
much  in  the  way  of  "  showing  him  Canada,"  but  he  far  more 
frequently  surprised  them  all  by  his  gentle  tolerance  towards 
what  might  bo  displeasing  to  him,  and  by  his  quick  appreci- 
ation of  whatever  was  admirable  in  all  he  saw. 

The  first  few  days  of  sightseeing  were  passed  in  the  city 
and  its  environs.  With  the  town  itself  he  was  greatly  pleased. 
The  great  giey  stone  structures  suited  him  well,  suggesting, 
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as  they  often  do  to  the  people  accustomed  to  houses  of  brick 
or  wood,  ideas  of  strength  and  permanence.  But  as  he  was 
usually  content  with  an  outside  view  of  the  buildings,  with 
such  a  view  as  could  be  obtained  by  a  slow  drive  through  the 
streets,  the  town  itself  did  not  occupy  him  long.  Then  came 
the  wharves  and  ships  ;  then  they  visited  the  manufactories 
and  workshops,  lately  become  so  numerous  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  canal.  All  theso  plf^ased  and  interested  him 
greatly,  but  he  never  failed,  when  opportunity  oflfercd,  to  point 
out  various  particulars,  in  which  he  considered  the  Montreal- 
ers  "  a  leetle  behind  the  times."  On  the  whole,  however,  his 
appreciation  of  British  enei'gy  and  enterprise  was  admiring 
and  sincere,  and  as  warmly  expressed  as  could  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances. 

"  You  Ve  got  a  river,  at  any  rate,  that  about  comes  up  to 
one's  ideas  of  what  a  river  ought  to  be — Abroad  and  deep  and 
full,"  ho  said  to  Arthur  one  day.  "  It  kind  of  satisfies  one 
to  stand  and  look  at  it,  so  grand  and  powerful,  and  still  al- 
ways rolling  on  to  the  sea." 

"  Yes,  it  is  like  your  Father  of  Waters,'*  said  Arthur,  a  little 
surprised  at  his  tone  and  manner. 

"  One  wouldn't  be  apt  to  think  of  mills  and  engines  and 
such  things  at  the  first  glimpse  of  thai  I  did  n't  see  it  the 
day  when  I  crossed  it,  for  the  mist  and  rain.  To^ay,  as  we 
stood  looking  down  upon  it,  I  couldn't  but  think  how  it  had 
been  rolling  on  and  on  there,  ever  since  creation,  I  suppose^ 
or  over  since  the  time  of  Adam  and  Eve — if  the  date  ain't  thv 
same  as  some  folKS  seem  to  think." 

"  I  always  think  how  wonderful  it  must  have  seemed  to 
Jacques  Cartier  and  his  men,  as  they  sailed  on  and  on,  with 
the  never  ending  forest  on  either  shore,"  said  Eose.  *'No 
wonder  they  thought  it  would  never  end,  till  it  bore  them  to 
th^  China  seas." 

"  A  wonderful  highway  of  nations'  it  is,  though  it  disap- 
pointed them  in  that,"  said  Arthur.  "  The  sad  pity  is,  that 
it  is  not  available  for  commerce  for  more  than  two*thirds  of 
the  year." 
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"  If  ever  the  bridge  they  talk  about  should  be  bailt^  it  mBi 
do  something  towards  making  tliis  a  place  of  importanoe 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  though  the  long  winter  is  ngaiTii^^ 
too." 

"  Oh !  the  bridge  will  be  built,  I  suppose,  and  the  benefit 
will  not  be  confined  to  ns.  The  Western  trade  will  be  bene- 
fited as  well.  What  do  you  think  of  your  Masaachtifletta 
men,  getting  their  cotton  round  this  way  ?  This  commnni- 
cation  with  the  more  northern  cotton  growing  States  is  more 
direct  by  this  than  any  other  way." 

"  Well,  I  ain't  j^repared  to  say  much  about  it  Some  folks 
would  n*t  tliink  much  of  thai  But  I  suppose  you  are  bound 
to  go  ahead,  anyhow." 

But  to  the  experienced  eye  of  the  farmer,  nothing  gave  so 
much  pleasure  as  the  cultivated  country  lying  around  the 
city,  and  beyond  the  mountain,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  Of  the  mountain  itself,  he  was  a  httle  contemptuous 
in  its  character  of  mountain. 

"A  mountain  with  smooth  fields,  and  even  orchards, reach- 
ed almost  to  the  top  of  it!  Why,  our  sheep  pasture  at 
IVTerleville,  is  a  deal  more  like  a  moimtain  than  that.  It  is 
only  a  hill,  and  moderate  at  that.  You  must  hayo  been 
dreadful  hard  up  for  mountains,  to  call  that  one.  You  've 
forgotten  all  about  Merle\'ille,  Rosie,  to  be  content  with  that 
for  a  mountain." 

While  he  admired  the  farms,  ho  did  not  hesitate  to  com- 
ment severely  on  the  want  of  enterprise  sho\vn  by  the  farmers, 
who  seemed  to  be  content  "  to  putter  along"  as  their  fathers 
had  done,  with  little  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  many 
inventions  and  dLscoveries  which  modem  science  and  art  had 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  farmer.  In  Merle\Tlle,  every 
man  who  owned  ton,  or  even  five  acres  of  level  land,  had 
an  interest  in  sowing  and  mowing  machines,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  improvements,  that  could  be  made  available  on  hill 
or  meadow.  If  the  strength  and  patience  so  freely  expended 
among  the  stony  New  England  hills,  could  but  be  applied  to 
the  fertDe  valley  of  the  Si  Lawrence,  what  a  garden  it  might 
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become  I  And  the  Yankee  farmer  grew  a  little  contemptuons 
of  the  contented  acquiescence  of  Canadians  to  the  order  of 
affairs  established  by  their  fathers. 

One  afternoon  he  and  Will  went  together  to  the  top  of 
the  moimtain  toward  the  western  end  They  had  a  fair  day 
for  a  fair  sight,  and  when  Mr.  Snow  looked  down  on  the 
scene,  bounded  by  the  blue  hills  beyond  both  rivers,  all  other 
thoughts  gave  place  to  feelings  of  wondering  admiration.  - 
Above  was  a  sky,  whose  tender  blue  was  made  more  lovely 
by  the  snowy  clouds  that  sailed  now  and  then  majestically 
across  it,  to  break  into  flakes  of  silver  near  the  far  horizon. 

Beneath  lay  the  valley,  clothed  in  the  numberless  shades  of 
verdure  with  which  June  loves  to  deck  the  earth  in  this 
northern  climate.  There  were  no  waste  places,  no  wilder- 
ness, no  arid  stretches  of  sand  or  stone.  Far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  extended  fieldjg,  and  groves,  and  gardens,  scatter- 
ed through  with  clusters  of  cottages,  or  soKtary  farm  houses. 

Up  through  the  stillness  of  the  summer  air,  came  stealing 
the  faint  sound  of  a  distant  bell,  seeming  to  deepen  the  silence 
round  them. 

**  I  suppose,  the  land  that  Moses  saw  from  Pisgah,  must 
have  been  like  this,"  said  Mr.  Snow,  as  he  gazed. 

"  Yes,  the  Promised  Land  was  a  land  of  hills,  and  valleys, 
and  brooks  of  water,"  said  Will.,  softly,  never  moving  his 
eyes  from  the  wonderful  picture.  Could  they  ever  gaze 
enough  ?  Could  they  ever  weary  themselves  of  the  sight  1 
The  shadows  grew  long;  the  clouds,  that  had  made  the 
beauty  of  the  summer  sky,  followed  each  other  toward  the 
west,  and  rose  in  pinnacles  of  gold,  and  amber,  and  amethyst ; 
and  then  they  rose  to  go. 

"I  would  n't  have  missed  thai  now,  for  considerable,"  said 
Mr.  Snow,  coming  back  with  an  effort  to  the  realization  of 
the  fact  that  this  was  part  of  the  sight-seeing  that  he  had  set 
himself.  "  No,  I  would  n't  have  missed  it  for  considerable  more 
than  that  miserable  team  11  cost,"  added  he,  as  he  came  in  sight 
of  the  carriage,  on  whose  uncomfortable  seat  the  drowsy 
driver  had  been  slumbering  all  the  afternoon.    Will  Eoniled, 
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^d  made  no  answer.  He  was  not  a  vain  lad,  bat  it  ia  jvuA 
[ossible  that  there  passed  through  his  mind  a  doubt  whether 
Xie  onjoymeut  of  his  friend  had  been  as  real,  aa  high,  or  as 
mtonse,  as  his  had  been  all  the  afternoon.  To  Will's  ima^ 
ination,  the  valley  lay  in  the  gloom  of  its  primeval  forests^ 
peopled  by  heroes  of  a  i-aco  now  passed  away.  He  was  ono 
of  them.  He  fought  in  their  battles,  triumphed  in  their 
victories,  panted  in  the  eagerness  of  the  chase.  In  imagina- 
tii.^u,  he  saw  the  forest  f;Ul  under  the  peaceful  weapons  of  the 
pale  fcue  ;  then  wandered  westwai*d  to  die  the  dreary  death 
of  the  last  of  a  stricken  race.  Then  his  thoughts  came  down 
to  the  present,  and  on  into  the  future,  in  a  vague  dream, 
which  Wiis  h:df  a  prayer,  for  the  h:isicning  of  the  time  when 
Vhe  lovely  valley  should  .smile  in  moral  and  s^mitual  beauty 
too.  And  coming  back  to  actual  life  with  an  effort — a  senBO 
o(  pain,  he  said  to  himself,  that  tlie  enjoyment  of  his  firiond 
had  been  not  so  high  and  pure  as  his. 

But  WilL  was  luistakeu.  Li  the  thoughts  of  his  friend, 
that  summer  afternoon,  patent  machines,  remunerative  Labor, 
plans  of  supply  and  demand,  of  profit  and  loss,  found  no 
pLice.  He  passed  the  pleasant  hour  on  that  gi-een  hill-side, 
seeuig  in  that  lovely  valley,  sti-etcheil  out  before  them,  a  very 
laud  of  Beulah.  Looking  over  the  blue  lino  of  the  Ottawa, 
as  over  the  river  of  Death,  into  a  land  visible  and  dear  to 
the  eye  of  faith,  he  saw  sights,  and  heaixl  sounds,  and  enjoy- 
ed communion,  which,  as  yet,  lay  far  in  the  future,  as  to  the 
txpeiieuce  of  the  lad  by  his  side  ;  and  coming  back  to  actual 
life,  gave  no  sign  of  the  Divine  Companionship,  save  that  which 
aftenvard  was  to  be  seen  in  a  life  growing  hkc  *:  eveiy  day  to 
the  Divine  Exemplar. 

Will  thought,  as  they  went  home  together,  that  a  new 
light  beamed,  now  and  then,  over  the  keen  but  kindly  face, 
that  the  grave  eyes  of  his  friend  had  the  look  of  ono 
,w  something  beyond  tlie  beauty  of  the  pleasant  fields, 
dim  now  in  iho  gathering  darkness ;  and  the  lad's 
iw  full  and  tender  as  it  dawned  upon  him,  how  this 
token  of  the  shining  of  Go6!b  face  upon  his  servant^ 
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and  he  longed  for  a  glimiiao  of  that  wlii.'U  Iiin  friiiuVa  cycn 
saw.  A  ^vord  miglit  liavo  vron  for  him  ft  {jlinijis.-  ..(  \\w 
hnppiness  ;  but  Will,  yina  sliy,  and  the  wonl  wd-s  iii)t  Kjioki'ii  ; 
ftud,  aUmwniRcionBo!  hislimgiiig',  iiii  friwid  Kit  with  Iho 
Eniil'e  on  his  hiw,  and  the  light  iii  liis  eve,  no  tlioiight  fiirthir 
from  him  than  that  any  csporieiico  of  his  should  Ik;  of  vuhia 
to  another.  And  bo  thoy  fell  quito  into  silence,  fill  (lio/ 
jicarcd  tho  streets  where  ttie  lighted  Ifwupa  were  burning  iliik 
in  the  fading  dajhght. 

That  night,  in  the  couiao  of  his  wanderings  up  and  down, 

Mr-  Snow  paused,  as  ho  often  did,  hcforo  a  portrait  of  tho 

nuTu-stcr.     It  was  a  portnut  taken  when  the  minister  hod 

Ijccn  a  much  younger  man  than  Mr.  Snow  had  erer  known 

luui.    It  had  belonged  to  a  Iriend  m  Scotland,  and  had  been 

Bent  to  Arthur,  at  his  death,  about  a  year  ago.    The  likeness 

hiul  been  strilring.  and  to  Jantt,  the  »ght  of  it  liad  been  a 

great  pleasure  and  Btirpriae.    She  was  nevei  weary  of  look- 

iji<t  at  it,  and  even  Mr.  Snow,  who  had  oCTet  ^own  the 

m^iater  but  as  a  groy-htured  num,  was  Btnngely  faeonattd 

by  the  beauty  of  tho  grave  amile  that  be  Taneabered  m 

■weU  on  his  faco.    That  night  he  stood  kaning  on  the  back 

of  a  chair,  and  gazing  at  it,  while  tie  oonrei»s(ion  flowed  on 

as  usual  around  him.    In  a  little^  Biw  cuoe  and  stood 

beside  him. 

"Do  you  thinhitisreiyJibiunf'ii 
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"It  does  not  trouble  me  now,"  said  Bose.  "I  can  shut 
my  eyes,  and  see  liim,  O !  so  plainly,  in  the  church,  and  at 
home  in  the  study,  and  out  under  the  trees,  and  as  he  hiy — 
in  his  coffin — *'  She  "Nvas  smiling  still,  but  the  tears  were 
ready  to  gush  over  her  eyes.  IVIi'.  Snow  turned,  and  laying 
his  hand  on  her  bright  head,  said  softly, 

"  Yes,  dear,  and  so  can  I.  If  we  did  n't  know  that  it  must 
be  right,  we  might  wonder  why  he  was  taken  from  us.  But 
I  sliaU  never  forget  liiiu — never.  He  did  too  much  for  me, 
for  that.  He  was  the  best  fiiend  I  ever  had,  by  all  odds — the 
very  be^it." 

Rose  smiled  through  her  tears. 

"  He  brought  you  Mrs.  Snow,"  said  she,  softly. 

"  Yes,  dear.  That  w^as  much,  but  ho  did  more  than  that. 
It  was  thi'ough  him  that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  better 
and  dearer  fiiend  than  even  sJw  is — and  that  is  saying  con- 
siderable," added  he,  turning  his  eyes  toward  the  tranquil 
figiure  knitting  in  the  aiin-chair. 

"Were  you  speaking  ?*'  said  Mrs.  Snow,  looking  up  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice. 

"  Yes,  I  was  speaking  to  Bosio,  here.  How  do  you  sup- 
pose we  can  ever  persuade  her  to  go  back  to  MerleviUe  with 
us?" 

**  She  is  going  with  us,  or  she  will  soon  follow  us.  What 
would  Emily  say,  if  she  didna  come  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know.    But  I  meant,  to  stay  for  good  and  alL 

Graeme,  won't  you  give  us  this  little  gui  ?  " 

Graeme  smiled. 

"  Yes.     On  one  condition — if  you  will  take  me  too." 

Mr.  Snow  shook  his  head. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  would  bring  us  no  nearer  the  end.  We 
i-5hould  have  other  conditions  to  add  to  that  one." 

"  Yes,"  said  Arthur,  laughing.  "  You  would  have  to  take 
Fanny  and  me,  as  well,  in  that  case.  I  don't  object  to  your 
having  one  of  them  at  a  time,  now  and  then,  but  both  of 
tlioiu — that  would  never  do." 

"  ]^»ut  it  ;iaust  be  both  or  neither,"  said  Graeme,  eagerly, 
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"  I  couldna  trust  Eosie  away  fi'om  me.  I  havena  these  sixteen 
years — ^her  whole  Hfe,  have  I,  Janet  ?  If  you  want  Bosie,  you 
must  have  me,  too." 

She  spoke  lightly,  but  earnestly ;  she  meant  what  she  said 
Indeed,  so  earnest  was  she,  that  she  quite  flushed  up,  and  the 
tears  were  not  far  away.  The  others  saw  it,  and  were  silent^ 
but  Fanny  who  was  not  quick  at  seeing  things,  said, 

"But  what  could  we  do  without  you  botii?  That  would 
not  be  fair — " 

"  Oh  I  you  would  have  Arthur,  and  Arthur  would  have  you. 
At  any  rate,  Bosie  is  mine,  and  I  am  not  going  to  give  her  to 
any  one  who  won't  have  me,  too.  She  is  all  I  shall  have  left 
when  WilL  goes  away." 

"  Graeme  would  not  tnist  Rosie  with  Arthur  and  me,"  sail. 
Fanny,  a  little  pettishly.  **  There  are  so  many  things  that 
Graeme  don't  approve  of.    She  thinks  we  would  spoil  Rose.** 

Janet's  hand  touched  hers,  whether  by  accident  or  design 
Graeme  did  not  know,  but  it  had  the  effect  of  checking  the 
response  that  rose  to  her  Ups,  and  she  only  said,  laughingly, 

"  Mr&  Snow  thinks  that  you  and  Arthur  are  spoiling  us 
both,  Fanny." 

Janet  smiled  fondly  and  gravely  at  the  sisters,  as  she  said, 
sti'oking  Graeme's  bowed  head, 

"I  dare  say  you, are  no*  past  spoiling,  either  of  you,  but  I 
have  seen  worse  bairns." 

After  this,  Mr.  Snow  and  WilL  began  the  survey  of  Canada 
in  earnest  First  they  went  to  Quebec,  whore  they  Hngered 
several  days.  Then  they  went  farther  down  the  river,  and  up 
the  Saguenay,  into  the  very  heart  of  the  wilderness.  This 
part  of  the  trip  WilL  enjoyed  more  than  his  friend,  but  Mr. 
Snow  showed  no  sign  of  impatience,  and  prolonged  their  stay 
for  his  sake.  Then  they  went  up  the  country,  visiting  the 
chief  towns  and  places  of  interest.  They  did  not  confine 
themselves,  however,  to  the  usual  route  of  travelers,  but 
went  here  and  there  in  wagons  and  stages,  through  a  farming 
countiy,  m  which,  though  Mr.  Snow  saw  much  to  criticise,  he 
saw  laorc  to  admire.     They  shared  the  hospitality  of  many  a 
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quiet  farmhouse,  as  freely  as  it  was  ofiferedy  and  enjoyed  maig 
a  pleasant  conversation  with  the  farmers  and  their  fcTniKni^ 
seated  on  door&«teps,  or  by  the  kitchen  fire. 

Tliough  the  hospitality  of  the  country  people  was,  as  a 
general  thing,  fully  and  freely  offered,  it  was  sometimes^  it 
must  be  confessed,  not  without  a  certain  reserve.  That  a 
"  live  Yankee,"  cute,  and  able-bodied,  should  be  going  about 
in  thaso  outof-the-way  parts,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  satisfying 
himself  as  to  the  features,  resoiu'ces,  and  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  was  a  cii'cumstance  so  rare,  so  imheard  o^  indeed, 
in  these  parts,  that  the  shrewd  country  people  did  not  like 
ko  commit  themselves  at  the  first  glanca  Will.*s  frank,  hand- 
some face,  and  simple,  kindly  manners,  won  hirn  speedily 
wiough  the  confidence  of  all,  and  Mr.  Snow's  kindly  adyances 
were  seldom  long  withstood.  But  there  sometimes  lingered 
an  imeasy  fechiig,  not  to  say  suspicion,  that  when  he  had  suo 
ceeded  in  wdnniiig  their  confidence,  he  would  turn  round  and 
make  some  startling  demand  on  their  faith  or  their  purses  in 
behalf  of  some  patent  medicine  or  new  invention — perhaps 
one  of  those  wonderful  labor-saving  machines,  of  which  he 
had  so  mucli  to  say.  As  for  himself,  if  he  ever  observed  their 
reserve  or  its  cause,  he  never  resented  it,  or  commented  nx>on 
it,  but  entered  at  once  into  the  discussion  of  all  possible  sub- 
jects with  the  zest  of  a  man  determined  to  make  the  meet  of 
the  pleasant  ciicimistances  in  which  he  found  himsel£  If  he 
did  not  always  agree  with  the  opinions  expressed,  or  approve 
of  the  modes  of  farming  pursued,  he  at  least  found  that  the 
sturdy  farmers  of  Glengarry  and  the  counti-y  beyond  had 
more  to  say  for  their  opinions  and  practice  than  "  so  had 
their  fathers  said  and  done  before  them,"  and  their  discus- 
sions ended,  quite  as  frequentl}'  as  otherwise,  in  the  American 
frankly  confessing  himself  convinced  that  all  the  agricultural 
wisdom  on  the  continent  did  not  lie  on  the  south  side  of  the 
line  forty-five. 

Will  was  greatly  amused  and  interested  by  all  this.  Ho 
was,  to  a  certain  extent,  able  to  iook  at  tlie  ideas,  opinions, 
and  prejudices  of  each  from  the  other's  point  of  view,  and  bo 
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fco  enjoy  witli  double  zest  the  discussion  of  subjects  which 
could  not  fail  to  present  such  dissimilar  aspects  to  minds  so ' 
diHercntly  constituted,  and  developed  under  circumstances 
and  influences  so  different.  This  power  helped  him  to  make 
the  opinions  of  each  more  clear  to  the  other,  presenting  to 
both  juster  notions  of  each  other's  theory  and  practice  than 
their  own  explanations  could  have  done.  By  this  means,  too, 
he  won  for  himself  a  roputiition  for  wisdom,  about  matters 
and  things  in  general,  which  surprised  no  one  so  much  as  him- 
self. They  would  have  liked  to  linger  far  longer,  over  this 
part  of  their  trip,  than  they  had  time  to  do,  for  the  days  were 
hastening. 

Before  returning  home,  they  visited  Niagara,  that  wondeiful 
work  of  God,  too  great  and  grand,  as  Mr.  Snow  told  Rosie, 
to  be  the  pride  of  one  nation  exclusively,  and  so  it  had  been 
placed  on  the  borders  of  the  two  greatest  nations  in  the 
world.  This  part  of  the  trip  was  for  "Will/s  sake.  Mr.  Snow 
had  visited  them  on  his  way  West  many  years  ago.  Indeed, 
there  were  other  parts  of  the  trip  made  for  Will's  benefit, 
but  those  were  not  the  parts  which  Mr.  Snow  enjoyed  leasts 
as  he  said  to  his  wife  afterwards. 

"It  paid  well.  I  had  my  own  share  of  the  pleasure,  and 
Will.'s,  too.  If  ever  a  lad  enjoyed  a  hoHday  he  enjoyed  his. 
It  was  worth  going,  just  to  see  his  pleasure." 

When  the  time  allotted  to  their  visit  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
it  was  proposed  that  a  few  days  should  be  passed  in  that  most 
beautiful  part  of  Canada,  known  as  the  Eastern  Townships. 
Arthur  went  with  them  there.  It  was  but  c.  glimpse  they 
could  give  it  Passing  in  through  Missisqaoi  County  to  the 
head  of  the  lovely  lake  Mempbremagog,  they  spent  a  few  dayj 
on  it,  and  along  its  shores.  Their  return  was  by  a  circuitous 
course  across  the  country  through  the  County  of  Stanstead,  in 
the  midst  of  beautiful  scenery,  and  what  Mr.  Snow  declaimed  to 
be  "  as  fine  a  farming  coimtry  as  anybody  need  wish  to  see." 

This  "  seeing  Canada"  was  a  more  serious  matter  than  ho 

had  at  first  supposed,  ]\Ir.  Snow  acknowledged  to  the  delighted 

Rose.     It  could  not  be  done  justice  to  in  a  few  days,  he  said; 

2^ 
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but  ho  would  try  and  reconcile  himself  to  the  hastiness  of 
trip,  by  takin*^  it  for  granted  that  the  parts  he  had  not  seen 
were  }>retty  much  like  those  he  had  gone  through,  and  a  very 
fine  country  it  was. 

"  Canada  will  bo  heard  fi'om  yet,  I  expect^**  said  he,  one 
night  when  they  had  returned  home.  "By  the  time  that  you 
get  some  tilings  done  that  you  mean  to  now,  you  11  be  tgbAj 
to  go  ahead.  I  don't  see  but  you  have  as  good  a  chance  as 
ever  we  had — better,  even.  You  have  got  the  same  elements 
of  prosperity  and  success.  You  have  got  the  Bible  and  a  free 
press,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  good  soil,  and  any  amount  of 
water-power.  Then  for  inhabitants,  youVe  got  the  Scotchman, 
cautious  and  far-seeing ;  the  Irishman,  a  little  hot  and  heady, 
perhaps,  but  cjirucst ;  you've  got  the  Englishman,  who  Tl 
never  fail  of  his  aim  for  want  of  self-confidence,  anyhow; 
you'vo  got  Frenchuien,  Germans,  and  a  sprinkling  of  the 
dai'k  element  out  west ;  and  you've  got  what  we  didn't  have 
to  begin  with,  you've  got  the  Yankee  element^  and  that  ia 
considerable  more  than  you  seem  to  tliink  it  is,  Rosie." 

Rose  laughed  and  shook  her  head.  She  was  not  going  to 
allow  herself  to  be  di'awn  into  a  discussion  of  natiouahties 
tliat  night. 

"  Yes,"  continued  he,  "  the  real  Hve  Yankee  is  about  as 
complete  a  man  as  you  'U  generally  meet  anywhere.  He  has 
the  caution  of  the  Scot,  to  temper  the  firo  of  the  Irishman, 
and  he  has  about  as  good  an  opinion  of  himself  as  the  English- 
man haa  Ho  'U  keep  things  going  among  you.  He  11  liring 
you  up  to  the  times,  and  then  he  won't  be  likely  to  let  you 
fill  buck  again.  Y'^cs;  if  ever  C.'aiiada  is  hcai*d  fi'om,  the 
Yankee  will  have  something  to  do  with  it,  and  no  mistake. 
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IN  the  mean  time  very  quiet  and  pleasant  days  were  pass- 
ing over  those  who  were  at  home.  Fanny  jingled  her 
keys,  and  triumphed  a  little  at  the  continued  success  of  affairs 
in  Mrs.  Tilman's  department.  Graeme  took  no  notice  of  her 
triumph,  but  worked  away  at  odds  and  ends,  remembering 
things  forgotten,  smoothing  difficulties,  removing  obstacles, 
and  making,  more  than  she  or  any  one  knew,  the  happiness 
of  them  all.  Hose  sung  and  danced  about  the  house  as  usual, 
and  devoted  some  of  her  superfluous  energy  to  the  embellish- 
ment of  a  cobweb  fabric,  which  was,  under  her  skillful  fingers, 
destined  to  assume,  by  and  by,  the  form  of  a  wedding  pecket- 
handkerchief  for  Emily.  And  through  all,  Mrs.  Snow  was 
calmly  and  silently  pursuing  the  object  of  her  visit  to  Canada. 
Through  the  pleasant  hours  of  work  and  leisure,  in  all  their 
talk  of  old  times,  and  of  the  present  time,  in  all  moods,  grave 
and  gay,  she  had  but  one  thought,  one  desire,  to  assure  her- 
self by  some  unfailing  token  that  her  bairns  were  as  good 
and  happy  as  they  ought  to  be. 

The  years  that  had  passed  since  the  bairns  had  been  parted 
from  her  had  made  Janet  older  than  they  ought  to  have 
done,  Graeme  thought.  It  was  because  she  was  not  so  strong 
as  she  used  to  be,  she  said  herself;  but  it  was  more  than 
sickness,  and  more  than  the  passing  years  that  had  changed 
her.  The  dreadful  shock  and  disappointment  of  her  mother's 
death,  followed  so  soon  by  the  loss  of  Marian  and  the  minis- 
ter, had  been  too  much  for  Janet.  It  might  not  have  been, 
her  strong  patient  nature  might  have  withstood  it,  if  the 
breaking  up  of  the  beloved  family  circle,  the  utter  vanishing 
of  her  bairns  from  her  sight,  had  not  followed  so  close  upon 
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it  For  weeks  she  bad  been  utterly  prostrate.  The  letter^ 
which  told  the  bainis,  in  their  Canadian  home,  that  their  dear 
friend  was  ill,  and  "  wearjing  "  for  them,  told  them  little  of 
the  terrible  sufferiug  of  that  time.  The  misery  that  had 
darkened  her  first  winter  in  Merleville  came  upon  her  again 
with  two-fold  power.  Worse  than  the  home-dckness  of  tliat 
sad  time,  was  the  never  ceasing  pain,  made  up  of  sorrow  for 
the  dead,  and  ip  appeasable  longing  for  the  presence  of  the 
hving.  That  she  should  have  forsaken  her  darlings,  to  cast 
in  her  lot  \\ith  others — tliat  between  her  and  them  should  lie 
miles  and  miles  of  mountain  and  forest,  and  barriers,  harder 
to  bo  passed  than  these,  it  sickened  her  heart  to  know.  She 
knew  it  never  could  be  otherwise  now  ;  from  the  sentence  she 
had  passed  upon  herself  she  kuew  there  could  be  no  appeal 
She  knew  that  unleas  some  great  sorrow  should  fall  upon 
them,  tliey  could  never  have  one  home  again  ;  and  that  peace 
and  hapj)iness  could  ever  come  to  her,  being  separated  from 
them,  kIio  neither  believed  nor  desired.  Oh !  the  misery  of 
that  time  I  The  fields  and  hills,  and  pleasant  places  she  had 
learned  to  love,  shi'ouded  themselves  in  gloom.  The  very 
light  grew  hateful  to  her.  Her  prayer,  as  she  lay  stiU,  while 
the  bitter  watei*s  rolled  over  her,  was  less  the  prayer  of  faith, 
than  of  despair. 

And,  through  all  the  misery  of  that  time,  her  husband 
waited  and  watched  her  with  a  tender  patience,  beautifid  to 
see  ;  never  by  word  or  deed,  giving  token  of  aught  but 
ByiiJ]>athy  and  loving  i)ity  for  the  poor,  sick,  struggling  heart 
Often  and  ofttjn,  during  that  di'eary  time,  did  she  wake  to 
hear,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  or  of  t  he  early  morning,  his 
whis2)ered  prayer  of  strong  enti-eaty  rising  to  Heaven,  that 
the  void  mij^^lit  be  filled,  that  in  God's  good  time  and  way, 
peace,  and  healing,  and  content,  might  come  back  to  the  sidj 
aud  soiTowful  heai*t.  ^ 

^xiid  this  came  after  long  waiting.  Slowly  the  bitter  waters 
rolled  away,  never  to  rctmn.  Faith,  that  had  seemed  dead, 
looked  up  once  more.  The  sick  heart  thiilled  beneath  the 
touch  of  the  Healer.  Again  the  light  grew  pleasant  to  her  eyes, 
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And  Janet  came  back  to  her  old  household  ways,  seeing  in  the 
life  before  her  God-given  work,  that  might  not  be  left  nndone» 
But  she  was  never  quite  the  same.  There  was  never  quite 
the  old  sharp  ring  in  her  Idndly  voice.  She  was  not  less 
cheerful,  perhaps,  in  time,  but  her  cheerfulness  was  of  a  far 
quieter  kind,  and  her  chidings  were  rare,  and  of  the  mildest, 
now.  Indeed,  she  had  none  to  chide  but  the  motherless 
Emilj,  who  needed  little  chiding,  and  much  love.  And  much 
love  did  Janet  give  her,  who  had  been  dear  to  all  the  baimSy 
and  the  especial  friend  of  Marian,  now  in  Heaven.  And  so 
God*s  peace  fell  on  the  deacon's  quiet  household,  and  the 
gloom  passed  away  from  the  fields  and  hills  of  Merleville, 
and  its  pleasant  nooks  and  comers  smiled  once  more  with  a 
look  of  home  to  Janet,  as  she  grew  content  in  the  knowledge 
that  her  darh'ngs  were  well  and  happy,  though  she  might 
never  make  them  her  daily  care  again.  But  she  never  forgot 
them.  Her  remembrance  of  them  never  grew  less  loving,  and 
tender,  and  true.  And  so,  as  the  years  passed,  the  old  long' 
ing  came  back,  and,  day  by  day,  grew  stronger  in  her  heart 
the  wish  to  know  assuredly  that  the  children  of  her  love  were 
as  good  and  happy  as  they  ought  to  be. 

Had  her  love  been  less  deep  and  yearning  she  might  have 
been  more  easily  content  with  the  tokens  of  an  innocent  and 
happy  life  visible  in  their  homa  If  happiness  had  been, 
in  her  estimation,  but  the  enjoyment  of  genial  days  and 
restful  nights,  with  no  cares  to  haiTass,  and  only  pleasant 
duties  to  perform ;  if  the  interchange  of  kindly  offices,  the 
little  acts  of  self-denial,  the  giving  up  of  trifles,  the  taking 
cheerfully  of  the  httle  disappointments,  which  even  their 
pleasant  life  was  subject  to — ^if  these  had  been  to  her  sufficient 
tests  of  goodness,  she  might  have  been  satisfied  with  all  slie  saw. 

But  she  was  not  satisfied,  for  she  knew  that  there  are  few 
hearts  so  shallow  as  to  be  filled  full  with  all  that  such  a  life 
of  ease  could  give.  She  knew  that  the  goodness,  that  might 
seem  to  suffice  through  these  tranquil  and  pleasant  days, 
oould  be  no  defence  against  the  strong  temptations  that  might 
beset  them  amid  the  cares  of  life.    ''For/'  said  she  to  her- 
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self,  **  the  burn  runs  smoothly  on  over  the  pebbles  in  its  bad 
withoitt  a  break  or  eddy,  till  the  pebbles  change  to  roeks  and 
stones,  and  then  it  brawls,  and  marmurs,  and  dashes  itself 
to  foam  among  them — and  no  help.**  She  was  content  irith 
no  sash  evidence  of  happiness  or  goodness  as  lay  on  the  but- 
Dmo  of  their  pleasant  life,  so  she  waited  and  watched,  seeing 
MBthont  seeming  to  sec,  many  things  that  less  loving  ejM 
might  have  overlooked.  She  saw  the  unquiet  L'ght  thst  i 
gleamed  at  times  in  Graeme*s  eyes,  and  the  shadow  of  the 
cloud  that  now  and  then  rested  on  her  brow,  even  in  tbeir 
most  mirthful  moments.  She  smiled,  as  they  all  did,  at  ths 
lively  sallies,  and  pretty  wilfulness  of  Rose,  but  she  knew 
full  well,  that  that  which  made  mirth  iu  the  loving  home- 
circle,  mi'gbt  make  sorrow  for  the  household  darling,  when 
the  charm  of  love  was  no  longer  round  her.  And  so  she 
watched  them  all,  seeing  in  trifles,  in  chance  words  and  uncon- 
scious deeds,  signs  and  tokens  for  good  or  for  evil,  that  would 
never  have  revealed  themselves  to  one  who  loved  them  less. 

For  Will,  she  had  no  fear.  He  was  his  father's  own  son, 
with  his  father's  work  awaiting  him.  All  would  be  well  with 
Will.  And  for  Arthur,  too,  the  kind  and  thoughtful  elder 
brother — the  father  and  brother  of  the  little  household,  both 
in  one,  her  hopes  wore  stronger  than  her  doubts  or  fears.  It 
would  have  given  her  a  sore  heart,  indeed,  to  believe  him  far 
from  the  way  in  which  his  father  walked. 

**  He  has  a  leaven  of  worldliness  in  him,  1*11  no'  deny," 
said  she  to  her  husband  one  night,  when  they  were  alone  in 
the  privacy  of  their  own  apartment.  **  And  there  is  more  de- 
sire for  wealth  in  his  heart,  and  for  the  honour  that  comes 
from  man,  that  ho  himself  kens.  He*  11  maybe  get  them,  and 
maybe  no*.  Bat  if  he  gets  them,  they*ll  no'  satisfy  him,  and 
if  he  gets  them  not,  he'll  get  something  better.  I  have  small 
fear  for  the  lad.  He  minds  his  father's  ways  and  walk  too 
well  to  be  long  content  with  his  own  halting  pace.  It's  a 
fine  life  just  now,  with  folk  looking  up  to  him,  and  putting 
trust  in  him,  but  he'll  weary  of  it.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to 
fill,  lor  long,  the  heart  of  his  father's  son." 
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And  in  her  qtiiet  waiting  and  watching,  Janet  grew  assured 
for  them  all  at  last.  Not  that  they  were  very  wise  or  good, 
but  her  faith  tl  at  they  were  kept  of  God  grew  stronger  every 
day  ;  and  to  bo  ever  in  God's  keeping,  meant  to  this  humble, 
trustful,  Christian  woman,  to  have  all  that  even  her  yearning 
love  could  crave  for  her  darlings.  It  left  her  nothing  to  fear 
for  them,  nothi  og  to  wish  in  their  behalf ;  so  she  came  to  be 
at  peace  about  ihem  all ;  and  gently  checked  the  willful  words 
and  ways  of  Eose,  and  waited  patiently  till  Graeme,  of  her 
own  accord,  should  show  her  the  doud  in  the  shadow  of 
which  she  sometimes  sai 

As  to  Fannj,  the  new  claimant  for  her  love  and  inter- 
est^ she  was  fai  from  being  overlooked  all  this  time,  and  the 
pretty  little  a'eature  proved  a  far  greater  mystery  to  the 
shrewd,  right-j  idging  Mend  of  the  family  than  seemed  at  aU 
reasonable.  1  here  were  times  when,  had  she  seen  her  else- 
where, she  wo  lid  not  have  hesitated  to  pronounce  her  frivo- 
lous, vain,  overbearing.  Even  now,  seeing  her  loved  and 
cared  for,  in  the  midst  of  the  bairns,  there  were  moments 
when  she  fowid  herself  saying  it  in  her  heart.  A  duller 
sense,  and  weaker  penetration  could  not  have  failed  to  say 
the  same.  But  Fanny  was  Arthur's  wife,  and  Arthur  was 
neither  frivolo  is,  nor  vain,  nor  overbearing,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, wise,  as  1  strong,  and  gentle,  possessing  all  the  virtues 
that  ever  had  made  his  father  a  model  in  Janet's  admiring 
eyes,  and  it  seemed  a  bold  thing,  indeed,  to  think  lightly  of 
his  wife.  So  ehe  mused,  and  pondered,  and  watched,  and 
put  Fanny's  boautiful  face  and  winning  manner?i,  and  pretty, 
affectionate  wfiys,  against  her  very  evident  defects,  and  said 
to  herseli^  tho'igh  Arthur's  wife  was  not  like  Arthur's  mother, 
nor  even  like  his  sisters,  yet  there  were  varieties  of  excel- 
lence, and  surely  the  young  man  was  better  able  to  be  trusted 
m  the  choice  (if  a  life-long  friend  than  an  old  woman  like  her 
could  be  ;  and  still  she  waited  and  ]^ondered,  and,  as  usual, 
the  results  of  her  musings  were  given  'to  her  attentive  hus- 
band, and  this  time  with  a  little  impatient  sigh. 

"I  needna  Nvonder  at  ii    Love  is  blind,  they  say,  and 
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izil  T.z-Ji  LZL-l  i::z_":u:  zr:':'li."^-ijw  liiL::  ;:•  qinliries  that  are 
liT  !»t  f  J:Sf--^_ij:  .f  iii:  li.:.Tui.-.s5  i:  Irinrs;  and  3Ir.  Ar- 
il^ -•::.'  .'.'.-:  : r  '  r  i  ^^ri^hf.     Tl:iza  bow  he  should 

— -  "  Li-.-  1-f  i-i.'-jrr  :-*  V  l:e= — %:  •  '.Zr^  2ie.  But  h^ 's 
TrI  zl^L:-:  1.  "Li-Tr.  :uJL  ":»f  :.:  l:--':':  ::  iliu  is  rot,  and  Miss 
Or:-ri:.T  ir  :_.   -I^Liiiif'L  II- 1  j:*£  -=-:-::lIl^  blind  her.     Still 


1^1  -L.  ?cZ  ~:i.I-r.  1-  T^i2-i  —zz^'jz  her  To:iibuIaiy  no 
p::.il^r  i-ii-tS  :.r  :lr  ]-"^:'7  Y  r^j's  d«;5t<is,  than  just 
fr>.l:T7  ml  "ii-ir-  :.:-l  f  .-  lir^r  St  zi^T*>:  or  two  of  licr 
ar^l  n  : :  1 . 7.  J ii* . : " >  . ui.  1: 1  scrj-Lrli:  r^sri  niitiii-e  coulJ 
LarUT  i^j^Lir  f.r  :l.>f  l-.:\«-i?  iZ  ilr  iH-TTimce  that  was  to 
\jh  L_i:i.  Sir  :•: -ill  r.::  reili^r  Lzsr  izir^'^saible  it  was,  that 
a  £i-i^ :•:.:*>, !■=  vl::-.--!:!,  ::i.Irr  j-/-  a:c;*.2:cT  as  Mrs.  Grove, 
feL'^Tiid  I'-'^c  i::-il:  L:r  Ij^r.jLv.r  .ilrr  "iLiTi  she  was,  and  so, 
Tifyl  I'^j-'i'jrlr-^'  :1. .:  l.-.r  -  i>t  iL:L:s  v.--: re  tlioso  of  edncatioD, 
x;h.r':i  t:::-:,  ai.  1  ozr-^rlvi::-:.  az.  1  ;Le  clrciiiiisiank?es  of  her 
hU:  i;.Ti.-,t  rorrcr:,  sLv  ba^l,  s:  iiii.o^.  liole  hope  of  Fannys  fa- 
iwrt:  worth  or  v.±>l  y.A. 

'Jlia*  Ls,  fibo  v,ouI  1  Lave  had  L:tle  hope  but  for  one  thing* — 
(hnf:iti<i  had  f:i:iL  i:i  Filuiv,  tla:  was  elc-ir.  Love  might 
biiiid  ArJ.Lur'K  eves  Xj  Lit  hi  ills,  or  ciJightea  them  to  see 
virtiKiH  invi-sible  to  other  eyes,  but  it  would  Dot  ilo  that  for 
(irn/ijfn: ;  and  GraeiLie  was  tolerant  of  Fanny,  even  at  times 
\v]i(iu  her  httle  airs  and  enactions  made  her  not  quite  agrce- 
filJo-  i/}  her  husband  She  was  i)ati*'nt  and  forbearing  to- 
Wiir'hi  her  fuultfl,  and  smiled  at  the  little  housekeeping  airs 
ttn'I  aHMiujiptioijs,  which  Rose  oi)enly,  and  even  in  Arthur's 
l^dW'.ucdt  never  failed  to  resent  Indeed,  Graeme  refused  to 
tuui  r'anny'H  faults,  or  she  refused  to  acknowledge  that  she 
wiw  ilieiii,  anrl  treated  her  always  \N'itli  the  rcsi)ect  due  to  her 
lmitlj(!r*H  wife,  and  tlio  mistress  of  the  house,  as  well  as  with 
tlie  lovij  and  forbearance  duo  to  a  younger  sister. 

And  that  Fanny,  with  all  her  faults  and  follie.^,  loved  and 
truMted  (Iroomo  was  very  evident.  There  was  confidence  bo- 
twoon  thorn,- 1^^  a  certain  extent  at  any  rate,  and  seeing  these 
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things^  Janet  took  courage  to  hope  that  there  was  more  in 
the  "  bonnj  vain  creature  "  than  it  was  given  her  to  see,  and 
to  hope  also  that  Arthur  might  not  one  day  find  himself  dis- 
appointed in  his  wife.  Her  doubts  and  hopes  on  the  matter 
were  all  silent^  or  shared  only  with  the  worthy  deacon,  in  the 
solitude  of  their  chamber.  She  was  slow  to  comimit  herself 
to  Graeme,  and  Graeme  was  in  no  haste  to  ask  her  friend's 
opinion  of  her  brother  s  wife. 

They  had  plenty  of  other  subjects  to  discuss.  All  theil 
Merleville  life  was  gone  over  and  over  during  these  quiet  sum- 
mer days. 

The  talk  was  not  always  gay  ;  sometimes  it  was  grave 
enough,  even  sad,  but  it  was  happy,  too,  in  a  way ;  at  any 
rate  they  never  gi*ew  weary  of  it.  And  Mrs.  Snow  had 
much  to  tell  them  about  the  present  state  of  their  old  home  ; 
how  the  old  people  were  passing  away,  and  the  young  people 
were  growing  up  ;  how  well  the  minister  was  remembered 
there  still,  and  how  glad  all  would  be  to  see  the  minister's 
bairns  among  them  again ;  and  then  Sandy  and  Emily,  and 
the  approaching  wedding  made  an  endless  subject  of  talk. 
Rose  and  Fanny  never  wearied  of  that^  and  Mrs.  Snow  was  as 
pleased  to  tell,  as  they  were  to  hear. 

And  when  Rose  and  Fanny  were  away,  as  they  often  were, 
and  Graeme  was  left  alone  mth  her  friend,  there  were 
graver  things  discussed  between  them.  Graeme  told  her 
more  of  their  family  life,  and  of  their  first  experiences  than 
she  had  ever  heard  before.  She  told  her  of  her  illness,  and 
homesickness,  and  of  the  many  misgivings  she  had  had  as 
to  whether  it  had  been  wise  for  them  all  to  come  to  bur- 
den Arthur.  She  told  her  of  Harry,  and  her  old  terrors  on 
his  account^  and  how  all  these  had  given  place  to  hope,  that 
was  almost  certainty  now,  that  she  need  never  fear  for  him 
for  the  same  cause  more.  They  rejoiced  together  over  Hilda 
and  Norman,  and  recalled  to  one  another  their  old  pride  in 
the  lad  when  he  had  saved  the  little  German  girl  from  the 
terrible  fate  that  had  overtaken  her  &unily,  and  smiled  at  the 
misgivings  they  had  had  when  he  refused  to  let  her  go  with 
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the  friends  who  would  have  taken  her.  This  wbs  all  to  be  to 
joioed  over  now.  No  doobt  the  care  and  pains  which  Narmsn 
had  needed  to  I>e5tow  on  his  htUe  adopted  sister,  had  dona 
mnch  to  correct  the  native  thoughtlessness  of  his  character, 
and  no  doubt  her  love  and  care  would  henceforth  make  tibe 
happiness  of  his  life.  So  thev  said  to  one  another  with 
amiles,  and  not  withoat  grateful  tears,  in  view  of  the  oye^ 
mling  love  and  care  visible  in  all  they  had  to  lemomber  of 
one  and  all. 

And  Will,  who  seemed  to  be  Graeme's  own  more  than 
cither  of  the  other  brothers,  because  she  had  cared  for  hlm^ 
and  taught  him,  and  watched  over  him,  from  the  Texy  first, 
she  permitted  herself  to  triumph  a  httlc  over  him,  in  private 
^dth  her  friend,  and  Janet  was  nothing  loth  to  hear  and 
triumph  too,  for  in  the  lad  his  father  Uvcd  again  to  her,  and 
she  was  not  slow  to  beUeve  in  his  sister's  loving  prophecy  as 
to  his  future.  Graeme  could  not  conceal,  indeed  she  did  not 
try  to  conceal  from  her  fiiend,  how  much  she  feared  the  part- 
ing from  him,  and  though  Janet  chid  her  for  the  tears  that 
fell  so  fast,  it  was  \nth  a  gentle  tenderness  that  only  quicken- 
ed their  flow. 

And  now  and  then,  in  these  long  talks  and  frequent  silence, 
Janet  fancied  that  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  cloud  that  had 
cast  a  shadow  over  Graeme's  life,  but  she  was  never  sure. 
It  was  not  to  be  spoken  about,  however,  nothing  could  be 
clearer  than  that. 

"  For  a  cloud  that  can  be  blown  away  by  a  friend's  word, 
will  lift  of  itself  without  help  in  a  while.  And  if  it  is  no'  a 
doud  of  that  kind,  the  fewer  words  the  better.  And  time 
heals  many  a  wound  that  the  touch  of  the  kindest  hand 
would  hiut  sorely.  And  God  is  good"  But  all  this  was 
said  in  Janet's  secret  prayer.  Not  even  her  husband  shared 
her  thoughts  about  Graeme. 

"  What  a  dismal  day  it  is  I  "  said  Fanny,  as  she  stood  at 
the  window,  listening  to  the  wind  and  watching  the  fall  of 
the  never-ceasing  rain. 

It  was  dismal.    It  must  have  been  a  dismal  day  even  in 
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Che  conntxy,  where  the  rain  was  faUing  on  beautifdl  green 
things  to  their  refreshment ;  and  in  the  city  street,  out  upon 
which  Fanny  looked,  it  was  worse.  Now  and  then  a  milfc 
cart,  or  a  carriage  with  the  curtains  closely  drawn,  went  past; 
and  now  and  then  a  foot  passenger,  doing  battle  with  the 
wind  for  the  possession  of  his  umbrella ;  but  these  did  not 
brighten  the  scene  any. 

It  was  dismal  within  doors,  too,  Fanny  thought.  It  wojs 
during  the  time  of  Mr.  Snow  and  Will's  first  trip,  and  Ar- 
thur had  gone  away  on  business,  and  wds  not  expected  home 
f jr  a  day  or  two,  at  least.  A  household  of  women  is  not 
neccessarily  a  dismal  afifoir,  even  on  a  rainy  day,  but  a  house- 
hold suddenly  deprived  of  the  male  element,  is  apt  to  become 
so  in  those  circumstances,  unless  some  domestic  business 
supposed  to  be  most  successfully  accomplished  at  such  a 
time  is  being  carried  on ;  and  no  wonder  that  Fanny  wan- 
dered from  room  to  room,  in  an  uncomfortable  state  of 
mind. 

Graeme  and  Hose  were  not  uncomfortable.  Eose  had  a 
way  of  putting  aside  difficult  music  to  be  practised  on  rainy 
days,  and  she  wbs  apt  to  become  so  engrossed  in  her  pleasant 
occupation,  as  to  take  litUo  heed  of  what  was  going  on  about 
her,  and  all  Fanny's  exclamations  of  discontent  were  lost  on 
her.  Graeme  was  writing  letters  in  the  back  parlor,  and 
Mr&  Snow  was  supposed  to  be  taking  her  af tei>dinner's  rest^ 
up  stairs,  but  she  came  into  the  room  in  time  to  hear  Fanny 
exclaim  petulantly, 

"  And  we  were  very  foolish  to  have  an  early  dinner.  That 
would  have  been  something  to  look  forward  to.  And  no  one 
cm  x>ossibly  calL  Even  Mr.  Green  would  bo  better  than 
nobody — or  even  Charlie  Millar." 

*'  These  gentlemen  would  be  highly  flattered  if  they  heard 
you,  said  Rose,  laughing,  as  she  rose  to  draw  forward  the 
arm-chair  to  Mrs.  Snow. 

"  Are  you  not  tired  playing,  Eose,"  said  Fanny,  fretfully. 

**  By  no  means.  I  hope  my  playing  does  not  disturb  yoiL 
I  think  this  march  w  charming.    Ck>me  and  try  it. " 
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"  No,  I  thank  you.  If  the  music  does  not  disttub  Mni 
Snow,  /  don't  mind  it" 

"I  like  it,"  said  Mis.  Snow.  "The  music  is  cheerful  this 
dull  day.     Though  I  would  Hke  a  song  better." 

"  By  and  by  you  shall  have  a  song.  I  would  just  like  to 
go  over  tliis  two  or  three  times  more." 

"  Two  or  three  times  I  Two  or  three  hundred  times,  you 
mean,"  said  Fanny.  "  There 's  no  end  to  Rose's  placing  when 
she  begins." 

Then  she  wandered  into  the  back  parlor  again. 

"  Are  you  going  to  write  all  day,  Graeme  ?" 

"  Not  all  day.  Has  Mrs.  Snow  come  down  ?  "  asked  she, 
oomiug  foi*ward.  *^  I  have  been  neglecting  Harry  lately,  and 
I  have  so  much  to  tell  him,  but  111  soon  be  done  now." 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Snow,  "dinna  heed  me  ;  I  have  my 
knitting,  and  I  enjoy  the  music." 

"  Oh  I  dear !  I  wish  it  did  'nt  rain,"  said  Fanny. 

"My  dear,  the  earth  was  needing  it,"  said  Mrs.  Snow,  by 
way  of  saying  something,  "  and  it  will  be  beautiful  when  tho 


rain  is  over." 


*•  I  bcUeve  Graeme  hkes  a  rainy  day,"  said  Fanny.  "  It  is 
very  stupid,  I  tliink." 

"Yes,  I  sometimes  like  a  itiin}'  day.  It  brings  a  littlo 
.oisiu'e,  which  is  agreeable." 

Famiy  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  It  u  rather  dismal  to-day,  however,"  said  Gi*aeme.  "  You 
look  cold  Avith  that  hglit  (h'css  on,  Fanny,  why  don't  you  go 
Mid  change  it  ?  " 

"  What  is  the  use  ?  I  wish  Ai-thnr  were  coming  home. 
He  might  have  come,  I  'm  sure." 

•*  You  may  be  sure  he  will  not  stay  longer  than  he  can 
help,"  said  Graeme,  tmning  to  her  letter  again. 

"  And  my  dear,  might  you  no*  take  a  seam  ?  It  would  pass 
the  time,  if  it  did  nothing  else,"  said  IMrs.  Snow. 

But  the  suggestion  was  not  noticed,  and  partly  because  she 
did  not  wish  to  interfere,  and  partly  because  she  had  some 
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cnriosiiy  to  see  how  the  little  lady  would  got  out  of  her 
discomfort^  Mrs.  Snow  knitted  on  in  silenca 

"  Make  something  nice  for  tea,"  suggested  Eose,  glancing 
over  her  shoulder. 

" That  is  not  necessary  now"  said  Fanny,  shortly. 

"Oh I  I  only  suggested  it  for  your  sake — ^to pass  the  time,** 
said  Rose. 

It  lasted  a  good  while  longer.  It  lasted  till  Graeme, 
catching  Mrs.  Snow  s  look,  became  suddenly  aware,  that  their 
old  friend  was  thinking  her  own  thoughts  about  '^IVIra. 
Ai*thur."  She  rose  at  once,  and  shutting  her  desk,  and 
going  to  the  window  where  Fanny  was  standing,  said  with  a 
shiver  : 

"  It  is  dismal,  indeed.  Fanny,  look  at  that  melancholy 
oai  She  wants  to  come  in,  but  she  is  afraid  to  leave  her  pres- 
ent shelter.     Poor  wee  pussy." 

*'  Graeme,  don't  you  wish  Arthur  were  coming  home,"  said 
Fanay,  hanging  about  her  as  she  had  a  fashion  of  doing  now 
and  then. 

"  Yes,  indeed.  But  we  must  not  tell  him  so.  It  would 
make  him  vain  if  he  knew  how  much  we  missed  him.  Go 
and  change  your  dress,  dear,  and  we  '11  have  a  fire,  and  an 
early  tea,  and  a  nice  little  gossip  in  the  firehght,  and  then 
we  won't  miss  him  so  much." 

"  Fire !"  repeated  Rose,  looking  disconsolately  at  the  pret- 
ty ornaments  of  the  grate  with  which  she  had  taken  so  much 
paina  *' Who  ever  heard  of  a  fire  in  a  grate  at  this  time  of 
the  year  ?  " 

But  Rose  was  overruled.  They  had  a  fire  and  an  early 
tea,  and  then,  sitting  in  the  firehght,  they  had  a  gossip,  too, 
about  many  different  things.  Janet  told  tliem  more  tliau 
she  had  ever  told  them  before,  of  how  she  had  "  wearied  ' 
for  them"  when  they  first  left  Merleville,  and  by  and  by  Rose 
said, 

"  But  that  was  all  over  when  Sandy  came." 

''  It  was  over  before  that,  for  his  coming  was  long  delayed, 
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as  yon  11  mind  yonrselTes.  I  was  quite  ocmieiit  before  fbai 
time,  bnt  of  course  it  was  a  great  thing  to  me,  the  ooming  of 
my  Sandv." 

^Oh!  how  glad  jou  must  have  been!"  said  Boee.  ^I 
wish  I  had  been  there  to  see.  Tell  ns  what  yoa  said  to  hiyn, 
and  what  he  said  to  joil" 

*'  I  dinna  mind  what  I  said  to  him,  or  if  I  said  anything 
at  bXL  And  he  jnst  said,  '  Weel  mother ! '  with  his  heartsome 
smile,  and  the  shine  of  tears  in  his  bonny  blue  e'en,"  said 
Janet,  with  a  langh  that  might  very  easily  haye  ohnrtg^  to 
a  sob ;  "  and  oh !  bairns,  if  ever  I  carried  a  thankful  heart  to 
a  throne  of  grace,  I  did  that  night" 

*'  And  would  you  have  known  him  ?  "  asked  Bose,  gently. 

"  Oh !  ay,  would  I.  No*  but  what  he  was  much  changed.  I 
wouldna  have  minded  him,  but  I  would  have  kenned  h™ 
anywhere." 

Janet  sat  silent  with  a  moved  face  for  a  little,  and  then  she 
wont  on. 

"I  had  had  many  a  thought  about  his  coming,  and  I  grew 
afraid  as  the  time  drew  near.  Either,  I  thought,  he  winna 
like  my  husband,  or  they  winna  agree,  or  he  will  have  forgot- 
ten ino  altogether,  and  winna  find  it  easy  to  call  me  his 
mother,  or  he  11  disappoint  me  in  some  way,  I  thought  You 
see  I  had  so  set  my  heart  on  seeing  him,  that  I  was  afraid  of 
myself,  and  it  seemed  to  be  more  than  I  could  hope  that  he 
shoald  be  to  mc  all  that  I  desired.  But  when  he  came,  mj 
fears  were  set  at  rest.  Ho  is  an  honest,  God  fearing  lad,  my 
Sandy,  and  I  need  say  nae  mair  about  him." 

'*  And  so  dcvor,  oiid  handsome !     And  what  did  Mr.  Snow 

Bay?" 

'*  Oh  I  his  heart  was  canied  captive,  from  the  very  firsts 
with  Sandy's  heartsome,  kindly  ways.  It  made  me  laugh  to 
myself  many  a  time,  to  see  them  together,  and  it  made  me 
greet  whiles,  as  well.  All  my  fears  were  rebuked,  and  it  ia 
the  burden  of  my  prayers  from  day  to  day,  that  I  may  have 
a  thankful  heart." 

"And  how  did  Sandy  like  MerleviUe,  and  all  the  people?" 
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''  O9  he  liked  them  well,  you  may  be  sore.  It  would  have 
been  veiy  ungrateful  if  he  had  not,  they  made  so  much  oi 
him — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greenlea^  especially,  and  the  Merles,  and 
plenty  besides  He  made  himself  very  useful  to  Mr.  Greeiv- 
leaf,  in  many  ways,  for  he  is  a  clever  lad,  my  Sandy.  It's  ou 
his  business  that  he  's  West  now.  But  he  '11  soon  be  home 
again." 

"And  Emily  1  Tell  us  just  what  they  said  to  each  other 
at  fii-st,  and  what  they  thought  of  each  other." 

'^  I  canna  do  that,  for  I  was  na  there  to  hear.  Emily  saw 
my  Sandy  before  I  saw  him  myself  as  you  11  mind  I  told 
you  befora" 

"  And  was  it  love  at  first  sight  ?  "  asked  Fanny. 

"  And  did  the  course  of  true  love  for  once  run  smooth," 
said  Bose.     Mrs.  Snow  smiled  at  their  eagemesa 

"  As  for  the  love  at  first  sight — ^it  came  very  soon  to  my 
Sandy.  I  am  no'  sure  about  Emily.  As  for  its  running 
smooth,  there  was  a  wee  while  it  was  hindered.  They  had 
their  doubts  and  fears,  as  was  natural,  and  their  misunder- 
standings. But,  Oh  I  bairns,  it  was  just  wonderful  to  sit  by 
and  look  at  them.  I  saw  their  happy  troubles  coming  on 
before  they  saw  it  themselves,  I  think.  It  was  like  a  stoiy 
out  of  a  book,  to  watch  them  ;  or  like  one  of  the  songs  folk 
used  to  sing  when  I  was  young — the  sweet  old  Scottish  songs, 
that  are  passing  out  of  mind  now,  I  fear.  I  never  saw  the 
two  together  in  our  garden,  but  I  thought  of  the  song  that 
begins, 

**  Ae  simmer  nicbt  when  blobs  o'  dew, 
Garred  ilka  thing  look  bonny — " 

Ah  I  Well.  God  has  been  good  to  them,  and  to  us  alL" 
"  And  Mr.  Snow  was  well  pleased,  of  course,"  said  Fanny. 
*'  Pleased  is  hardly  the  word  for  it.  He  had  just  set  his 
heart  on  it  from  the  very  first,  and  I  had,  whiles,  much  ado 
to  keep  him  from  seeming  to  see  things,  and  to  keep  him 
from  pntthi;^  his  hand  to  help  them  a  wee,  which  never  does^ 
you  ken.     Folk  must  find  out  such  things  for  themselves,  and 
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the  canuicBt  Laod  may  hinder,  rather  than  be^,  with  tha 
very  best  will.     0  ay,  he  was  well  pleased.*' 

'*  And  it  is  so  nice  that  they  are  to  be  so  close  beside  yon. 
I  daresay  wo  shall  hardly  know  oar  old  home,  it  will  be  so 
moch  improved." 

**It  is  improved,  bat  no'  beyond  your  knowledge  of  it.  It 
was  aye  a  bonny  place,  yonll  mind.  And  it  is  improved, 
doubtless,  for  her  father  thinks  there  is  nothing  too  good  foi 
Emily.'' 

**  And  0  bairns,  wo  have  a'  reason  to  be  thankful.  If  w€ 
trust  our  affairs  in  God's  hands.  He'll  'bring it  to  pasSy'  as  he 
has  said.  And  if  wo  are  Ilis,  there  is  no  fear  but  the  rery 
belt  thingR  will  happen  for  us  in  the  end." 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

^  '  ^"TrHO  is  Mr.  Green,  anyhow  ?  " 

Y  Y  The  question  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Snow  to  tho 
company  generally,  as  he  paused  in  his  leisurely  walk  up  and 
down  the  gallery,  and  stood  leaning  his  elbow  on  the  window, 
looking  in  upon  them.  His  manner  might  have  suggested  the 
idea  of  some  mystery  in  connection  with  the  name  he  had 
mentioned,  so  slowly  and  gravely  did  his  eyes  travel  from  one 
face  to  another  turned  toward  him.  As  his  question  had 
been  addressed  to  no  one  in  particular,  no  one  answered  for  a 
minute. 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Green,  that  I  hear  tell  so  much  about  ?  "  he 
repeated  impressively,  fixing  Will,  with  his  eye. 

"  Mr.  Green  ?  Oh  !  ho  is  an  American  merchant  from  the 
West,"  said  the  literal  Will.,  not  without  a  vague  idea  that 
the  answer,  though  true  and  comprehensive,  would  fail  to  con- 
vey to  the  inquiring  mind  of  the  deacon  all  the  information 
desired. 

"  He  is  a  Green  Mountain  boy.  He  is  the  most  perfect  spec- 
imen of  a  real  live  Yankee  ever  encountered  in  these  parts, 
— cool,  sharp,  far-seeing, " 

CharUo  Millar  was  the  speaker,  and  he  was  brought  up 
rather  suddenly  in  tho  midst  of  his  descriptive  eloquence  by 
a  sudden  merry  twinkle  in  tho  eye  of  his  principal  hstcner; 
and  his  confusion  was  increased  by  a  touch  fi-om  Hose's 
httlo  hand,  intended  to  remind  him  that  real  live  Yankees 
were  not  to  be  indiscreetly  meddled  with  in  tho  present 
company. 

"  Is  that  all  you  can  say  for  your  real  live  Yankee,  Charlie, 

man?"  said  Arthur,  whose  seat  on  tho  gallery  permitted 
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him  to  Lear,  but  not  to  seCj  all  that  was  going  oq  in  the 
room.  '*  ViliT  don't  yoa  add.  he  specuktes^  he  whittkn,  he 
thews  tobacco,  he  is  six  fee:  two  in  his  stockinga^  he  knows  the 
market  valae  of  eTery  article  and  object,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  is  a  hTing  illiistration  of 
the  truth  of  the  proverb,  that  the  cents  bang  cared  for,  no 
apprehension  need  be  entertained  as  to  the  aafetj  of  the 
dollars." 

*'  And  a  hving  contradiction  of  all  the  stale  old  sayings 
about  the  Tanity  of  riches,  and  their  inabflity  to  give  even  a 
tian8itory  cont&nt,"  said  Charlie,  with  laughing  defiance  at 
Bose. 

''  Quite  true,  Charlie,"  said  Arthur ; ''  if  Mr.  Green  has  ever 
had  any  doubts  about  the  almighty  dollar  being  the  'ulti- 
mate end,'  he  has  nursed  or  combated  his  doubts  in  ae- 
crift.  Xotbiiig  bus  transpired  to  indicate  any  such  wavering 
of  faith/' 

"  Yes,  it  is  his  only  standard  of  worth  in  all  things  material 
Olid  moral,"  said  Charlie.  "Wlien  he  enters  a  room,  you  can 
sec  by  his  look  that  he  is  putting  a  price  on  all  things  in  it 
— the  carpet  and  curtains — the  books  and  pretty  things— even 
the  ladies — " 

"  YcSy"  continued  Arthur  ;  '4f  he  were  to  come  in  here  just 
now,  it  would  be — ^Mrs.  Snow  worth  so  much — naming  the 
sum  ;  IVIiss  Elliott  so  much  more,  because  she  has  on  a  silk 
gown  ;  Mrs.  Elliott  more  still,  because  she  is  somehow  or  other 
very  spicy,  indeed,  to-night ;  he  would  appreciate  details  that 
go  beyond  mc.  As  for  Bosie,  she  would  be  the  most  valuable 
of  all,  according  to  his  estimate,  because  of  the  extraordinary 
shining  things  on  her  head." 

''  The  possibility  of  their  being  only  imitations,  might  sug- 
gest itself,"  interposed  Charlie. 

"  Yes,  to  bo  sure.  And  imitation  or  not,  they  would  indi- 
cate all  the  same  tho  young  lady's  love  of  finery,  and  suggest 
to  his  acute  mind  tho  idea  of  danger  to  the  purse  of  her  fa- 
lore  possessor.    No,  Bosio  would  n't  have  a  chance  with  him. 
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5ou  needn't  frown,  Bosie,  j'ou  haven't.  Wliether  it  is  the 
shining  things  on  yonr  head,  or  the  new  watch  and  chain,  or 
the  general  weakness  in  the  matter  of  bonnets  that  has  been 
developing  in  your  character  lately,  I  can't  saj ,  but  nothing 
can  be  plainer,  than  the  fact^  that  hitherto  you  have  failed  to 
make  the  smallest  impression  on  him." 

''A  circumstance  which  cannot  fail  to  give  strength  to  the 
general  impression  that  he  is  made  of  cast  iron,"  said  Charlie. 

"Arthur,  I  am  shocked  and  astonished  at  you,"  said  Bose, 
as  soon  as  she  was  permitted  to  speak.  '*  You  have  forgotten, 
Charhe,  how  kindly  he  cared  for  your  brother  when  he  was 
sick,  long  ago.  And  Hany  says  that  his  hardness  and  selfish- 
ness is  more  in  appearance,  than  real  He  has  a  very  kind 
heart." 

''Oh  !  if  you  come  to  his  heart,  Miss  Bose,  I  can't  speak 
for  that  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  my- 
self as  to  that  particular.  I  didn't  know  he  had  one,  indeed, 
and  should  doubt  it  now,  if  we  had  not  Harry's  authority 
and  yours." 

"  You  see,  Hosie,  when  it  comes  to  the  discussion  of  hearts, 
CharUe  gets  beyond  his  depth.    He  has  nothing  to  say." 

"  Especially  tender  hearts,  "  said  CharUe ;  "  I  have  had  a 
little  experience  of  a  flinty  artide  or  two  of  that  sort." 

"  Charhe,  I  won't  have  you  two  quarreling,"  said  Graeme, 
laughing.  "  Rose  is  right  There  is  just  a  grain  or  two  of 
truth  in  what  they  have  been  saying,"  she  added,  turning  to 
IVIr.  Snow.  Mr.  Green  is  a  real  hve  Yankee,  with  many  valua- 
ble and  excellent  qualities.  A  httle  hard — ^perhaps,  a  little 
worldly.  But  you  should  hear  him  speak  of  his  mother.  You 
would  sympathize  with  him  then,  Charlie.  He  told  me  all 
about  his  mother,  one  evening  that  I  met  him  at  Grove  House, 
I  think.  He  told  me  about  the  old  homestead,  and  his 
father's  saw-mill,  and  the  log  school-house  ;  and  his  manner  of 
speaking  quite  raised  him  in  my  opinion.  Arthur  is  wrong  in 
saying  he  cares  for  nothing  but  money." 

"  But,  who  is  he?  "  aaked  Mr.  Snow,  with  the  air  of  one  muck 
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intcrcstod.  His  question  was  this  time  addressed  to  Fannji 
who  had  seated  herself  ou  the  window  seat  close  by  her  hxi» 
baud,  and  she  rei^lied  eagerly, 

"  Oh !  he  is  a  rich  merchant— ever  so  rich.  He  is  going  to 
give  up  business,  and  travel  in  Europe." 

"  For  the  improvement  of  his  mind,"  said  Arthur. 

"  I  don't  know  what  ho  goes  for,  but  he  is  very  rich,  and 
may  do  what  he  likes.  Ho  has  built  the  handsomest  house  in 
(he  State,  Miss  Smith  tells  me.  Oh!  he  is  ever  so  rich,  and 
he  is  a  bachelor." 

•*  I  want  to  know  ?  '*  said  Mr.  Snow,  accepting  Fanny's  b> 
umi^hant  climax,  as  she  gave  it,  with  great  gravity. 

"  He  is  a  great  friend  of  mine,  and  a  great  admirer  of  Miss 
Elliott,"  said  Mra.  Grove,  with  her  lips  intending  that  her  face 
should  say  much  more. 

*^Do  tell?"  said  Mr.  Snow. 

"  A  singular  and  eccentric  person  you  see  ho  must  be,"  said 
Will. 

"  A  paradoxical  specimen  of  a  live  Yankee.  Do  n't  frown, 
Miss  Hose.  Mrs.  Grove's  statement  proves  my  assertion,"  said 
Charhe. 

"  If  you  would  like  to  meet  him,  Mr.  Snow,  dine  with  us 
on  Friday  "  said  Mrs.  Grove.  "  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  like 
and  admire  each  other.  I  see  many  points  of  resemblance 
between  you.  Well,  then,  I  shall  exi)ect  you  all.  Miss  EUiott 
you  will  not  disappoint  me,  I  ho2)e." 

"  But  so  lai'ge  a  party  I  IVIrs.  Grove,  consider  how  many 
there  are  of  us,"  said  Graeme,  who  knew  as  well  as  though 
she  were  speaking  aloud,  that  the  lady  was  saving  that  same 
thing  to  hei*solf,  and  that  she  was  speculating  as  to  the  no- 
coHsity  of  enlarging  the  table. 

"Pray,  don't  mention  it.  We  are  to  have  no  one  else, 
Qtiite  a  family  party.  I  shall  bo  quite  disappointed  if  I  don't 
100  you  alL     The  garden  is  looking  beautifully  now." 

"  And  one  more  wouldn't  make  a  bit  of  difference.  Misa 
Boso,  can't  you  speak  a  good  word  for  me,"  whispered 
Charlie. 
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" Thank  you,"  said  Graeme,  in  answer  to  Mrs.  Grove.  "I 
have  been  longing  to  show  Mrs.  Snow  your  garden  I  hope 
the  roses  ai'o  not  quite  over." 

"  Oh,  no  I  "  said  Arthur.  "  There  are  any  number  left ; 
and  Charlie,  man,  be  sure  and  bring  your  flute  to  waken  the 
echoes  of  the  grova  It  will  be  delightful  by  moonlight,  won't 
if,  Rosie  ?  " 

Mrs.  Grove  gave  a  Httle  start  of  surprise  at  the  hbci-ty 
taken  by  Arthur.  '^So  unlike  him,"  she  thought  Mr.  ' 
Millar's  coming  would  make  the  enlargement  of  the  table 
absolutely  necessary.  However,  she  might  ask  one  or  two 
other  people  whom  she  ought  to  have  asked  before,  "and 
have  it  over,"  as  she  said.     So  she  smiled  sweetly,  and  said, 

"Pray  do,  Mr.  Millar.  We  shall  expect  you  with  the 
rest" 

Charhe  would  be  delighted,  and  said  so. 

"But  the  flute,"  added  he  to  Rose.  "Well,  for  that  agree- 
able Action  your  brother  is  responsible.  And  a  family  parly 
will  be  indeed  charming." 

Dining  at  Grove  House  was  not  to  any  of  them  the 
pleasantest  of  aflairs,  on  those  occasions  when  it  was  Mrs. 
Grove's  intention  to  distinguish  herself  and  astonish  other 
people,  by  what  she  called  a  state  dinner.  Graeme,  who  was 
not  apt  to  shirk  unpleasant  duties,  made  no  secret  of  her  dis- 
like to  them,  and  caught  at  any  excuse  to  absent  herself  with 
an  eagerness  which  Fanny  declared  to  be  anything  but 
poHte.  But,  sitting  at  table  in  full  dress,  among  dull  people, 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  for  no  good  purpose  that  she 
had  been  able  to  discover,  was  a  sacrifice  which  neither 
Graeme  nor  any  of  the  others  felt  inclined  to  make  often. 

A  dinner  en  famUle,  however,  with  the  dining  room  win- 
dows open,  and  the  prospect  of  a  pleasant  evening  in  the 
garden,  was  a  very  diflerent  matter.  It  was  not  merely  en- 
durable, it  was  delightful  So  Rose  arrayed  herself  in  her 
pretty  pink  muslin,  and  then  went  to  superintend  the  toilette 
of  Mrs.  Snow — ^that  is,  she  went  to  arrange  the  folds  of  her 
best  black  silk^  mi  to  insist  on  her  wearing  her  prettiest 
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cap— in  a  state  of  pleasurable  excitement  thai  was  mtnMaimt^ 
and  the  whole  party  sot  off  in  fine  spirits  Graeme  and 
Ilo8e  exchanged  doubtfal  glances  as  they  pas&ed  the  dhdn^ 
ro<jm  windows.  There  was  an  ominous  display  of  silTer  aq 
the  sideboard,  and  the  eulargment  of  the  table  had  been  an 
an  extensive  scale. 

"  If  she  has  siwilcd  Janet's  evening  in  the  garden,  by  in- 
viting a  lot  of  stupids,  it  will  be  too  bad/'  whispered  Boee. 

It  was  not  Ko  bad  as  that,  however.  Of  the  guests  whose 
I'isits  were  to  bo  "put  over,"  on  this  oocasiony  only  Mr. 
Proudfiit^;,  a  very  pleasant,  harmless  gentleman,  and  Fanny's 
old  admirer,  Captain  Starr,  came.  As  to  making  it  a  state 
affair,  and  sitting  two  or  tlireo  hours  at  table,  such  a  thing 
waH  not  to  1x3  thought  of.  Mr.  Snow  could  eat  his  dinner 
oven  in  th(j  most  unfavorable  circumstances,  in  a  tenth  part 
of  that  time,  and  so  could  ]Mi\  Green,  for  that  matter ;  so 
within  a  reasonable  period,  the  ladies  found  themselves,  not 
in  tlie  drawing-room,  but  on  the  lawn,  and  the  gentlemen 
soon  followed. 

It  was  th(j  perfection  of  a  summer  evening,  with  neither 
dust  nor  insociH  to  be  a  (h-awback,  with  just  wind  enough  to 
make  trranulous  the  shadows  on  the  lawn,  and  to  waft,  from 
the  gard(<n  above  the  house,  the  odors  of  a  thousand  flowers. 
Tlie  garden  itself  did  not  sui'pass,  or  even  equal,  in  beauty 
of  arrangfjmcnt,  many  of  the  gardens  of  the  neighborhood , 
but  it  was  very  l>eautiftil  in  the  imaccustomed  eyes  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Snow,  and  it  was  with  their  eyes  that  Graeme  looked 
at  it  to-night.  Thoy  loft  the  others  on  the  lawn,  the  gentle- 
men— some  of  them  at  least — smoking  in  the  shade  of  the 
great  cedar,  and  Ilosc  and  Fanny  making  wreaths  of  the 
rosc^s  the  children  were  gathering  for  them.  The  garden 
proper  was  behind  the  hoaso,  and  thither  they  bent  their 
Btej)H,  Graeme  inwardly  congratulating  herself  that  she  and 
Will,  were  to  have  the  pointing  out  of  its  beauties  to  their 
friends  all  to  themselves.  They  did  not  need  to  be  pointed 
out  to  the  keen,  admiring  eyes  of  Mr,  Snow.  Nothing 
escaped  him,  as  he  walked  slowly  before  them,  looking  over 
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his  ehonlder  dow  and  then  to  remark  on  something  that  par* 
ticnlarly  interested  him.  Mrs.  Snow's  gentle  exclamations 
alone  broke  the  silence  for  some  time.  She  lingered  with  an 
interest,  which  to  Graeme  was  quite  pathetic,  over  flowers 
familiar  in  her  childhood,  bnt  strangers  to  her  for  many  a 
year. 

"It  minds  me  of  the  Ebba  Gkurdens,"  said  she,  after  a 
little.  "Not  that  it  is  like  them,  except  for  the  flowers.  Hie 
Ebba  Gardens  were  on  a  level,  not  in  terraces  like  this.  You 
winna  mind  the  Ebba  Gardens,  Miss  Graeme."  * 

They  had  reached  by  this  time  a  summer  house,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  whole  garden,  and  of  a  beautiful 
stretch  of  country  beyond,  and  here  they  sat  down  to  wait 
the  coming  of  the  others,  whose  voices  they  heard  below. 

"No,"  said  Graeme,  "I  was  not  at  the  Ebba  often.  But 
I  remember  the  avenue,  and  the  glimpse  of  the  lake  that 
comes  so  unexpectedly  affcer  the  first  turning  from  the  gate. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  I  remember  it»  or  whether  it  is  only 
fancy  ;  but  it  must  have  been  very  beautiful" 

"  It  is  only  fency  to  you,  I  doubt^  for  we  turned  many  a 
time  affcer  going  in  at  the  gate,  before  the  lake  came  in 
sight." 

"  Perhaps  so.  But  I  don't  think  it  can  all  be  fancy.  I 
am  sure  I  mind  the  lake,  with  the  swans  sailing  on  it^  and 
the  wee  green  islets,  and  the  branches  o{  the  birch  trees 
drooping  down  into  the  water.     Don't  you  mind  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  mind  welL  It  was  a  bonny  place,"  said  Janet^ 
with  a  sigh, 

"But,  what  a  tiny  lake  it  must  have  been!  I  remember 
we  could  quite  well  see  the  flowers  on  the  other  side.  It 
could  not  have  been  half  so  large  as  Merieville  Pond." 

"It  wasn't  hardly  worth  while  calling  it  a  lake,  was  it?  " 
said  Mr.  Snow. 

*'It  did  for  want  of  a  bigger,  you  know,"  said  Graeme, 
laughing.     "  It  made  up  in  beauty  what  it  wanted  in  size." 

"  It  was  a  bonny  spot^"  said  Mrs.  Snow. 

''4^4  the  birds  I  Whenever  I  wax^t  to  imaging  bird  music 
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XL  .  '  L'  '_7  ■-■^r^  r^L*l  l  ir  l-.  .r.  i  tlr  inn^e  was  real  music. 
01 :  I  --i  7  i:  I  —^T  'La'-I  Lf:\r  i:  r-piin!"  said  Graeme, 
w:-::  i  iij:-!.  •  Y."  -rr.V,  l.v.ir  ::  Will,  and  soe  the  dear  old 
jfl&ryj.     < JL !  L  jT  I  r-  i^-L  T : ::  c«?  :1 .1  tiiie  me  t'X).*'    Will  smiled. 

••  I  rhrLj  lo  c'^i'I  t>  hoar  tLo  I  iris  and  see  the  places  again. 
But  I  don't  rorriCrJ.'ir  tlio  Ebba,  or,  indee^l,  any  of  the  old 
placf-s,  f:xojjt  o:ir  o-im  hiii-Sv  a::d  gardon,  and  tout  mother's 
orjtUi'//',  Mr-?.  SnoT.     I  niiiid  tLv  l:;-t  time  we  were  there  well." 

"I  rniiid  it,  too/*  said  Mrs.  Snow,  gravely. 

"  And  yot,  I  should  I.e  alniost  sorry  to  go  back  again,  lest 
I  Hhoiild  have  my  idoas  disturbed  by  finding  places  and 
pc/}]t\(i  different  from  what  I  have  been  fanc\Tng  them  all  this 
timr?.  All  those  old  scenes  are  so  many  lovely  pictures  to 
Kift,  find  it  would  bo  sa^l  to  go  and  find  them  less  lovely  than 
iljr-y  Ht'f'Ui  U)  me  now.     I  have  read  of  suoh  things,'' said 

"  I  would  na  fear  anything  of  that  kind,"  said  l^Ira  Snow , 
"  I  mind  tliem  all  ho  well" 
•'  Do  you  ever  think  you  would  like  to  go  back  again  ? " 
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Baid  Will  ''  Would  not  yon  like  to  see  the  old  faces  and  the 
old  places  once  more  ?  " 

**No,  lad,"  said  Mrs.  Snow,  emphatically.  '•!  have  no 
wish  ever  to  go  back." 

'^  You  are  afraid  of  the  sea  ?  But  the  steamers  are  very 
different  from  the  old  *  Steadfast' " 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  sea,  though  I  would  dread  that 
too.  But  why  should  I  wish  to  go  back  ?  There  are  two  or 
three  places  I  would  like  to  see — the  glen  where  my  moth- 
er's cottage  stood,  and  two  or  three  graves.  And  when  I 
shut  my  eyes  I  can  see  them  here.  No,  I  have  no  wish  to 
go  back." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then  Mrs.  Snow,  turn- 
ing her  clear,  kind  eyes  on  her  husband,  over  whose  face  a 
wistful,  expostulating  look  was  stealing,  said, 

''I  like  to  think  about  the  dear  faces,  and  the  old  places, 
bometimes,  and  to  speak  about  them  with  the  bairns  ;  it  is 
both  sad  and  pleasant  now  and  then.  But  I  am  quite  con- 
tent with  all  things  as  they  are.  I  wouldna  go  back,  and  I 
wouldna  change  my  lot  if  I  mighi     I  am  quite  content." 

Mr.  Snow  smiled  and  nodded  in  his  own  peculiar  fashion 
for  reply.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  his  content,  or  Mrs. 
Snow's  either,  Graeme  acknowledged,  and  then  her  thoughts 
went  back  to  the  time  when  Janet's  lot  had  been  so  different. 
She  thought  of  the  husband  of  her  youth,  and  how  long  the 
grave  had  closed  over  him;  she  remembered  her  long  years  of 
patient  labor  in  the  manse;  the  bitter  home-sickness  of  the 
first  months  in  MerleviUe,  and  all  the  changes  that  had  come 
since  then.    And  yet^  Janet  was  not  changed.    She  was  the 
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very  same.  The  qualities  that  had  made  her  invaluable  to 
jthem  all  those  years,  made  the  happiness  of  her  husband  and 
fher  home  still,  and  after  all  the  changes  that  life  had  brought 
she  was  content  No  one  could  doubt  thai  And  Graeme 
asked  herself,  would  it  ever  be  so  with  her  ?  Would  she  ever 
cease  to  regret  the  irrevocable  past^  and  learn  to  grow  happy 
in  a  new  way  ?  She  prayed  that  it  might  be  so.  She  longed 
for  the  tranquil  content  of  those  old  days  before  her  heart 
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iHii  "iir-iL'S.  sHii  ^rr-r"--:a.  iiii  7^1:  'jere  ^as  Xanec  sot  of 
li'jhr  '.r  'H-iPtro—i  zjnr*  jl^v  4hta.'iiut  jovi»i  nml  lost:  and 
»nlKr=«     A:iii  -=r  sbe  lia*:  zn^^vn  rjniaaiE  "* 

•  "^^ic  ir^  -  .:i  ''-"I'mn^j  icrrn:.  •jr!LeiiLe  f  seal  WilL  who, 

"•  'Ol  :f  1  rr-ru  -^iir.j  ''^mgs.  I  'ion't  know  whj  it 
ahr.i.tl  li-^  vTTUt^  *.:  217  zizi'i  tisc  2.cw.  bus  I  was  thfnfcmg 
cf  ^  ii-  in  llrrlfc-^-iZr.  xe^  xjt — 4=.  ti.San-saniEier  day.  I 
rir.-.tTr/.h#rr  -riTrrq  ir«:nr  izicriir  the  iiHeii  LeaTes.  and  look- 
in:'  -.~-r  ".Ir  7-  tl'!  : :  v.k  2£j5  '-e7:iifL  wjcdtrinar  IboIishlT,  I 
anrrr.fl^  ^r.o~*:  ■^iii:  **:ie  fimr.-  =irht  hrins  to  us  alL  How 
loTriT  :•  TiB  tL-it  117  r 

"  Ar.ti  tLf^r.  7:^  ■•.ajue  2^1  5t.»i  within  tbe  gate,  and  hard- 
Iv  ;.-•*"■=:  ir.e  ^-  Lxk  i^  I  'issei  oaL  I  mind  it,  rerv  welL" 
flaifl  Mr.  Sncv. 

"  I  vcQA  liOt  frier-  It  with  vi-^a  that  dav.  But  how  should 
yon  r^rTr.ember  it  ?  Ho-^  rh :  vJ«l  von  know  it  was  that  day, 
of  whir^h  I  was  thinking?' 

"  I  saw,  hj  yonr  lice,  v.-.n  were  thinking  of  old  times,  and 
f^  all  the  changes  that  hrvl  c  >mo  to  von  and  yours  ;  and  it 
waft  on  that  dav  vou  first  hoard  of  one  of  them.  That  is 
how  f  c.nmf:  iff  think  of  it*' 

"  A  uf]  ihfin  yon  came  into  the  house,  and  called  me  from 
thfj  foot  of  the  Htnirs.  You  wema  well  pleased  with  mo, 
(ithnr,  that  day,"  said  Mrs.  Snow. 

"  Oh  I  T  w;iH  afrairl ;  and  you  8ix>ke  tome  of  aunt  Marian, 
and  of  our  own  Menie,  and  how  there  might  be  sadder 
vhtuiKtm  tluin  ovon  your  going  away.  Ah,  me  I  I  don't  think 
I  liavn  hnni  (juit^  at  peace  ^vith  myself  since  that  nighi*' 

"  Miw  (JnMwno !  my  dear,"  expostulated  Mrs.  Snow. 

"  No,  I  have  ayo  Ihjcu  afraid  to  find  myself  at  peace.  But 
I  Am  glad  of  oTio  thing,  though  I  did  not  think  that  day  it 
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would  ever  make  me  glad.  Unde  Sampson,  did  I  ever  tell 
you — I  am  afraid  I  never  did — ^how  glad  I  am  now,  that  you 
were  stronger  than  I  was,  and  prevailed — m  taking  Janet 
from  us,  I  mean  ?" 

She  was  standing  behind  him,  so  that  he  did  not  see  her 
face.  He  did  not  turn  roxmd,  or  try  to  see  it  He  looked 
towards  his  wife,  with  a  grave  smUa 

"  I  don't  think  you  ever  told  me  in  words." 

*'  No,  because  it  is  only  a  Httle  while  that  I  have  been  really 
glad  ;  it  is  only  since  your  coming  has  made  me  sure  she  is 
happier — tax  happier  with  you,  and  Emily  and  Sandy,  than 
ever  we  could  make  her  now;  almost  as  happy  as  she  deserves 
to  be." 

"  I  reckon,  the  happiness  ain't  aU  on  one  side  of  the  house, 
by  a  great  deal,"  said  Mr.  Snow,  gravely. 

"No,  I  know  that — ^I  am  sure  of  thai  And  I  am  glad- 
so  glad,  that  it  reconciles  me  to  the  knowledge  that  we  can 
never  be  quite  the  same  to  her  as  we  used  to  be,  and  that  is 
saying  much." 

''Ain't  you  most  afraid  that  it  might  hurt  her  to  hear  you 
say  so  ?"  said  Mr.  Snow,  his  eyes  never  leaving  his  wife's  &oe. 
They  were  quite  alone  by  this  time.  Will  had  obeyed  the 
call  of  the  children,  and  was  gone  away. 

"  No,  I  am  not  afraid.  She  knows  I  would  not  hurt  her 
willingly,  by  word  or  deed,  so  you  must  let  me  say  how  very 
glad  I  am  we  lost  her,  for  her  sake.  And  when  I  rememb^ 
all  that  she  has  Hved  through — all  the  sorrow  she  has  seen  ; 
knowing  her  steadfast,  loving  heart,  and  how  Httle  she  is 
given  to  change,  yet  seeing  her  happy,  and  with  power  to 
make  others  happy,  it  gives  me  courage  to  look  into  the 
future  ;  it  makes  me  less  afraid." 

His  eyes  left  his  wife's  foce  now,  and  turned,  with  a  look  of 
wonder,  to  Graeme. 

**  What  is  it,  dear?"  he  asked.  "  Is  there  anything  I  may 
not  know  ?" 

''  No.  Only  I  am  glad  for  Janet's  sake,  and  for  yourSi 
and  for  mine,  too,  because  — 
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to  r,v  3Ir=.  Gr.Ti's  ii.:fri.t::n  on  the  occasion  to  distingitiBh 
her,  s:.?  tin.-:  ],  L :r  ::i j  to  esoipe.  She  did  not  saoceed,  how- 
ever, '*r.l  >:>1  -rill  at  the  J-wr,  knowing  Tery  well  what 
W'.'TiIl  ]y.-  Mr-.  <.iroTo's  ^t  r-:iLr*rk. 

"  Ah  I  I  50 e  vou  have  an  eve  f^r  th*  beautifoL** 

She  had  hoard  Ler  say  it  just  as  many  times  as  she  had 
fdorA  with  her  on  tiiat  very  bciiiitiful  spot ;  and  she  never 
csfiC-i.-tod  to  stand  there  without  hearing  it,  certainly  not  i^ 
as  on  iho  present  ojcasion,  there  were  strangers  there  toa 
It  was  varied  a  little,  this  time. 

"  You  Kce,  ^Ir.  Green,  ^liss  Elliott  has  an  eve  for  the  bean- 
tiful.    I  knew  we  should  find  her  here,  with  her  friends." 

TJie  rest  was  as  usual 

"  Obsf;n^o  how  entirely  different  this  is,  from  all  the  other 
views  ftlwut  the  place.  There  is  not  a  glimpse  of  the  river, 
or  of  the  mountains,  except  that  blue  lino  of  hills,  very  dis- 
tant indeed.  The  scene  is  quite  a  pastoral  one,  you  see.  Can 
you  iriiagino  anything  more  tranquil  ?  It  seems  the  very  do- 
main of  silence  and  repose." 

The  last  remark  was  not  so  effective  as  usual,  because  of 
the  noise  made  by  Chai'lio  Millar  and  Will,  and  the  young 
Groves,  as  they  ran  along  the  broad  wjilk  full  in  sight 

"  It  is  a  boimy,  quiet  place,"  said  Mrs.  Snow. 

"  Tlio  garden  is  not  seen  at  its  best  now,"  continued  IMrs. 
Qrovo.  **  The  beauty  of  the  spring  llowers  is  over,  and  except 
the  roses,  wo  liavo  not  many  summer  llowers  ;  we  make  a  bet- 
tor show  later  in  tho  season." 

•*  It  loolcs  llrst-rato,"  siiid  ]Mr.  Snow. 

**  It  costs  a  gi-eat  deal  of  trouble  and  exi^ense  to  keep  it 
ui>  jw  it  ought  to  Ik»  kept,"  continueil  Mrs.  Grove.  "  I  some- 
times tliiuk  it  is  not  right  to  spend  so  much  time  and  money 
(or  what  is  a  more  gratilication  to  the  eye." 

Mrs.  Grovo  was  bojit  on  being  agreeable  to  all  present,  and 
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she  thought ''  the  economical  dodge  "  was  as  good  as  any,  con- 
sidering  her  audience. 

"  There  is  something  iu  that,"  said  Mr.  Snow,  meditatiye- 
Ij  ;  '*  but  a  place  like  this  ought  to  be  a  great  deal  more  than 
that,  I  think." 

"  Oh !  I  expect  it  pays,"  said  Mr.  Green.  "To  people  who 
ore  fond  of  such  things,  I  expect  there  is  more  pleasure  to 
be  got  for  the  same  money  from  a  garden  than  from  'most 
any  other  thing." 

"  To  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure  given  to  other  folk — to 
one's  friends,"  suggested  Mrs.  Snow. 

"  I  was  calculating  that,  too,"  said  Mr.  Green.  "  The  pleas- 
ure one's  friends  get  tells  on  one's  own  comfort ;  you  feel 
better  yourself,  if  the  folks  about  you  feel  well,  especially  if 
you  have  the  doing  of  it     That  pays." 

'*  If  we  are  travelling  in  the  right  road,  the  more  we  see 
of  the  beautiful  things  God  has  made,  the  better  and  the 
happier  we  will  be,"  said  Mr.  Snow.  "  It  will  pay  in  that  way, 
I  guess." 

He  turned  an  inquiring  look  on  Mr.  Green,  as  he  spoke, 
but  that  gentleman,  probably  not  being  prepared  to  speak 
advisedly  on  the  subject,  neither  agreed  nor  dissented,  and 
his  eyes  travelled  on  till  they  rested  on  the  face  of  his  wife. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  softly,  "  the  more  we  see  of  God's  love 
and  wisdom  in  the  beautiful  things  He  has  made,  the  more 
we  shall  love  Him,  and  in  loving  Him  we  shall  grow  like  Him." 

Mr.  Snow  nodded.  Mr.  Green  looked  curiously  from  one 
to  the  other  as  they  spoke. 

"  I  suppose  we  may  expect  something  wonderful  in  the  way 
of  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  when  you  have  completed 
your  place,  IVIr.  Green,"  said  Mrs.  Grove,  who  did  not  care 
that  the  conversation  should  take  a  serious  turn  on  this  oc- 
casion. She  flattered  herself  that  she  had  already  won  the 
confidence  and  admiration  of  Mr.  and  IVIi's.  Snow,  by  her 
warmly-expressed  sympathy  with  their  "rather  pecuhar" 
views  and  opinions.  Whether  LIr.  Green  would  be  so  fortu- 
nate was  questionable,  so  she  went  on  quickly, 
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**  Miss  Elliott.  ^Ir.  Green  lias  been  telling  me  about  liifl 
place  as  we  came  up  the  garden.  It  mnst  be  yery  loTeljj 
standing,  as  it  d-^es,  on  the  borders  of  one  of  those  Tast 
prairies  that  we  all  admire/' 

Thos  appealed  to,  it  was  unpardonable  in  Graeme  that  she 
should  respond  to  the  lady  s  admiring  enthusiasm  with  only 
the  doubtful  assent  impHed  in  a  hesitating  "  Indeed ;"  bat 
her  enthusiasm  w:is  not  to  be  damped. 

"  There  must  be  something  grand  and  elevating  in  the  con- 
stant Tiew  of  a  prairie.  It  must  tend  to  enlarge  one's  ideas, 
and  satisfy  one  ;  don't  you  think  so,  Miss  Elliott  ?  " 

'*  I  don't  know/'  said  Graeme,  hesitatingly.  "For  a  place 
of  residence,  I  should  suppose  it  might  be  a  Uttle  dull  and 
unvaried." 

'^0(  cours,?,  if  there  was  nothing  besides  the  prairie  ;  but 
with  such  a  residence  as  Mr.  Green's — ^I  forget  what  style  of 
architecture  it  is." 

But  Mr.  Green  was  not  learned  on  the  subject  of  architec- 
ture, and  said  nothing  about  it  He  only  knew  that  people 
called  his  hou?e  a  very  handsome  one,  and  that  it  had  cost 
him  a  deal  of  money,  and  ho  said  so,  emphatically,  adding 
his  serious  doubts  whether  the  investment  would  "pay." 

"  Oh !  you  cannot  tell  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Grove.  "  That  will 
depend  altogether  on  circumstances.  It  is  quite  time  that 
you  were  settling  down  into  a  quiet  family  man.  You  have 
been  roaming  about  the  world  quite  long  enough.  I  don't 
at  all  approve  of  the  European  trii>,  unless,  indeed — " 

She  paused,  and  looked  so  exceedingly  arch  and  wise,  that 
Mr.  Green  looked  a  Httle  puzzled  and  foolish  by  contrast^  per^ 
haps. 

"  Miss  Elliott^"  continued  Mi's.  Grove,  bent  on  carrying  out 
her  laudable  intention  of  drawing  Graeme  into  the  conversa- 
tion, "have  you  quite  decided  on  not  accompanying  your 
brother  ?" 

"  Accompanying  Will  ?  Oh  I  I  have  never  for  a  moment 
thought  of  such  a  thing.    The  expense  would  put  it  quite  oat 
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of  the  question,  even  if  there  were  no  other  reasons  agoiust 
it" 

''Indeed,  then  I  must  have  misunderstood  jou  when  1  fan- 
cied I  heard  you  say  how  much  jou  would  like  to  go.  I 
thought  JOU  longed  for  a  chance  to  see  Scotland  again." 

"  I  daresay  you  heard  me  say  something  of  the  kind.  I 
should  like  to  visit  Scotland  Tery  much,  and  other  countries, 
too.  And  I  intend  to  do  so  when  I  have  made  my  fortune," 
added  she,  laughing. 

"  Or,  when  some  one  has  made  it  for  you ;  that  would  do 
as  well,  would  it  not?"  asked  Mrs.  Grove. 

''Oh,  yes!  a  great  deal  better.  When  some  one  makes 
my  fortune  for  me,  I  shall  visit  Europe.  I  think  I  may  prom- 
ise thai" 

''Have  you  ever  been  West,  yet.  Miss  Elliott  ?  You  spoke 
of  going  at  one  time,  I  remember,"  said  Mr.  Green. 

"  Never  yet  All  my  travelling  has  been  done  at  the  fire- 
sida  I  have  very  much  wished  to  visit  my  brother  Norman. 
I  daresay  Hose  and  I  will  find  ourselves  there  some  day," 
added  she,  turning  to  Mr.  Snow. 

"  Unless  we  keep  you  in  Merleville,"  said  he,  smiling. 

**  Oh  I  well,  I  am  very  willing  to  be  kept  there  on  certain 
conditions  you  know." 

"  How  do  you  suppose  Fanny  could  ever  do  without  you  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Grove,  reproachfully. 

"  Oh  I  she  would  miss  us,  I  daresay.  But  I  don't  think  we 
ore  absolutely  necessary  to  her  happiness." 

"  Of  course,  she  will  have  to  lose  you  one  of  these  days. 
We  cannot  expect  that  you  will  devote  yourself  to  your  bro- 
thers always,  I  know." 

"  Especially  as  they  don't  stand  in  particular  need  of  my 
devotion,"  said  Graeme,  stiffly,  as  she  offered  her  arm  to 
Mrs.  Snow.  '^  Let  us  walk  again.  What  can  Will,  and  the 
children  be  doing?  Something  extraordinary,  if  one  may 
judge  by  the  noise." 

Mrs.  Grove  rose  to  go  with  them,  but  lingered  a  moment 
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'^Tt^^r,"*  i3a:i  =le  :o  Lcr=cli  &&  she  followed  the  others 
<\'i^n  the  TTjIk-  "I  LiTf  ^l"rei:  r.'r:  an  rp^rRing,  if  he  onlj  Las 
U.e  s^rEAi  to  Use  ft.  One  can  «€*  what  Ae  wvits  easilr 
r:-o-i:-h-  £ki.i  if  Liz  kn-.-sBa  -rbit  is  for  Lis  aJTantage  he  wiUgct 
tlife  goi-^d  w..,rd  of  his  conntrynian,  and  he  ought  to  thank  me 
f /r  tLo  chance. " 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

WHY  Mrs.  Grove  thought  Mr.  Green  might  need  aC 
opening  for  anything  he  had  to  say  to  Mr.  Snow  did 
not  appear,  as  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  it  It  was  Mr. 
Snow  who  spoke  first,  after  a  short  silence. 

"  Going  to  give  up  business  and  settle  down.    Eh  ¥' 

*'  I  have  thought  of  it  I  don't  believe  I  should  enjoy  life 
half  as  well  if  I  did,  however." 

"  How  much  do  you  enjoy  it  now  ?*  inquired  Mr.  Snow. 

"  Well,  not  a  great  deal,  that  is  a  fsxi ;  but  as  well  as  folks 
generally  do,  I  reckon.  But,  after  all,  I  do  believe  to  keep 
hard  to  work  is  about  as  good  a  way  as  any  to  take  comfort 
in  the  world." 

Mr.  Green  took  a  many-bladed  knife  from  his  pocket,  and 
plucking  a  twig  from  the  root  of  a  young  cedar,  began 
fashioning  it  into  an  instrument  slender  and  smooth. 

*'  That  is  about  the  conclusion  I  have  come  to,"  repeated 
he  ;  "  and  I  expect  I  will  have  to  keep  to  work  if  I  mean  to 
get  the  good  of  life." 

'*  There  are  a  good  many  kinds  of  work  to  be  done  in  the 
world,"  suggested  Mr.  Snow. 

Mr.  Green  gave  him  a  glance  curious  and  inquiring. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  there  are  a  good  many  ways  of  working 
in  the  world,  but  it  all  comes  to  the  same  thing  pretty  much, 
I  gaesa  Folks  work  to  get  a  hving,  and  then  to  accumulate 
property.  Some  do  it  in  a  large  way,  and  some  in  a  small 
way,  but  the  end  is  the  same." 

"  Suppose  you  should  go  to  work  to  spend  your  monejr 
now?''  suggested  Mr.  Snow,  again. 

**  Well,  I  've  done  a  little  in  that  way,  too,  and  I  have 
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fibont  c/yina  to  the  conclasion  that  that  don't  pay  as  well  as 
tLe  mrikinj,'  of  it,  as  far  as  tLe  comfort  it  giTes.  I  ain't  a 
Tcr}'  rich  man,  not  near  30  rich  as  folks  think  ;  but  I  had  got 
a  kind  of  sitk  of  doing  the  same  thing  all  the  time,  and  so 
I  thought  I  ^Tould  try  Komolhing  else  a  spdL  So  I  rather 
di'ow  up,  though  I  ain'c  out  of  bufdness  Tct,  bj  a  great  Ciefl,  . 
I  thought  I  would  try  and  see  if  I  could  make  a  home,  so  I 
built  But  a  house  ain't  a  home — ^not  by  a  great  sight.  I 
have  got  as  handsome  a  place  as  anybody  need  wish  to  haye, 
but  I  would  rather  Uve  in  a  hotel  any  day  than  haye  the 
bother  of  it.  I  don't  more  than  half  beUeve  I  shall  eyer  lire 
thoro  long  at  a  time." 

Ho  paused,  and  whittled  with  great  earnestness. 

"It  seonis  a  kind  of  aggrayating,  now,  don't  it,  when  a 
niiin  has  worked  hard  half  his  life  and  more  to  make  prop- 
cHy,  that  he  shouldn't  bo  able  to  enjoy  it  when  he  has 
got  it" 

"  What  do  you  suppose  is  the  reason  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Snow, 
gravely,  but  with  rather  a  preoccupied  au\  He  was  wonder- 
ing how  it  was  that  Mr.  Green  should  have  been  betrayed 
into  giving  his  dreary  confidences  to  a  comparative  stranger. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Mi\  Green,  meditatively. 
"  I  HUpi)ose,  for  one  thing,  I  have  been  so  long  in  the  rr\i\} 
tliat  1  can't  get  out  of  the  old  jog  easily.  I  should  have 
begun  sooner,  or  have  taken  work  and  pleasure  by  turns  as  I 
W(!nt  along.  I  don't  take  much  comfort  in  what  seems  to 
please  most  folks." 

'I'lioro  was  a  pause  ;  IVIi*.  Snow  had  nothing  to  say  in  reply, 
how(5V(^r,  and  in  a  little  Mi\  Green  went  on : 

"  I  liave  n't  any  very  near  relations  ;  cousins  and  consin's 
ehildrciu  are  the  nearest  I  have  helped  them  some,  and 
would  rather  do  it  than  not,  and  they  are  willing  enough  to 
\h)  liel])t'd,  but  they  don't  seem  very  near  to  me.  I  enjoy 
W(^ll  enough  goiiig  to  see  them  once  in  a  while,  but  it  don't 
amount  to  much  all  they  care  about  me ;  and,  to  toll  the 
truth,  it  ain't  much  I  care  about  them.  If  I  had  a  family 
of  my  own,  it  would  be  different    Women  folks  and  young 
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folks  enjoy  spending  money,  and  I  suppose  I  woiQd  have 
enjoyed  seeing  them  do  it.  But  I  have  about  come  to  tha 
conclusion  that  I  should  have  seen  to  that  long  ago." 

Without  moving  or  taming  his  head,  he  gave  his  new 
friend  a  look  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eyes  that  it  might  have 
surprised  him  a  htUe  to  see ;  but  Mr.  Snow  saw  nothing  at 
the  moment.  To  wcmder  as  to  why  this  new  acquaintance 
should  bestow  his  confidence  on  him,  was  succeeding  a  feel- 
ing of  pity  for  him — a  desire  to  help  him — and  he  was  con- 
sidering the  propriety  of  improving  the  opportunity  given  ta 
*'  drop  a  word  in  season  "  for  his  benefit.  Not  that  he  had 
much  confidence  in- his  own  skill  at  this  sort  of  thing.  It  is 
to  be  feared  the  deacon  looked  on  this  way  of  witnessing  for 
the  truth  as  a  cross  to  be  borne  rather  than  as  a  privilege  to 
be  enjoyed.  He  was  readier  with  good  deeds  than  with  good 
words,  and  while  he  hesitated,  Mr.  Green  went  on : 

"  How  folks  can  hang  round  with  nothing  particular  to  do 
is  what  I  can't  understand.  I  never  should  get  used  to  ii^  I 
know.  I  've  made  considerable  property,  and  I  expect  I  have 
enjoyed  the  making  more  than  I  ever  shall  enjoy  the  spend- 
inir  of  it" 

I  should  n*t  wonder  if  you  had,"  said  Mr.  Snow,  gravely. 
I  have  thought  of  going  right  slap  into  poUtical  life.  I 
might  have  got  into  the  Legislature,  time  and  again ;  and  I 
don't  doubt  but  I  might  find  my  way  to  Congress  by  spend- 
ing something  handsome.  That  might  be  as  good  a  way  to 
let  off  the  steam  as  any.  When  a  man  gets  into  politics,  he 
don't  seem  to  mind  much  else.  He  has  got  to  drive  right 
through.    I  don't  know  how  well  it  pays." 

"  In  the  way  of  comfort,  I  'm  afraid  it  don 't  pay,"  said  Mr. 
Snow. 

"  I  expect  not.  I  don't  more  than  half  think  it  would  pay 
me.  Politics  have  got  to  be  considerably  mixed  up  in  our 
country.  I  don't  believe  I  should  ever  get  to  see  my  v^ray 
dear  to  go  all  lengths ;  and  I  don't  believe  it  wojold  amount 
to  anything  if  I  could.  Besides,  if  a  maji  expects  to  get  very 
(ar  along  in  that  road,  he  has  got  to  take  a  fair  start  in  good 
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season.  I  learned  to  read  and  cypher  in  the  old  log  school- 
homio  at  home,  and  my  mother  tanght  me  the  catechism  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  and  that  is  about  all  the  book-learning  I 
ever  got  I  Bhould  n't  hardly  have  an  even  chance  with  some 
of  those  collcge-brcd  chaps,  though  there  are  some  things  I 
know  as  well  as  the  best  of  them,  I  reckon.  Haye  jou  ever 
been  out  West  ?  " 

"  I  was  there  once  a  good  many  years  aga  I  had  a  great 
notion  of  going  to  settle  there  when  I  was  a  young  man.  I 
am  glad  I  did  n't,  though." 

''  Money  ain't  to  be  made  there  anything  like  as  fast  as  it 
used  to  be,"  said  Mr.  Green.  "  But  there  is  chance  enougb, 
if  a  man  has  a  head  for  ii  I  have  seen  some  cool  business 
done  there  at  one  time  and  another." 

The  chances  in  favor  of  iMr.  Snow's  "word  in  season ** 
were  becoming  fewer,  he  saw  plainly,  as  Mr.  Green  wandered 
off  fi'om  his  dissatisfaction  to  the  varied  remembrances  of  his 
business-life  ;  so,  with  a  great  eflfort,  he  said : 

"Ain't  it  just  possible  that  your  property  and4he  spending 
of  it  don't  satisfy  you  because  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  such 
things  to  give  satisfaction  ?  " 

Mr.  Green  turned  and  looked  earnestly  at  him. 

•  Well,  I  have  heard  so,  but  I  never  believed  it  any  more 
for  hearing  it  said.  The  folks  that  say  it  oftenest  don't  act  as 
if  they  believed  it  themselves.  They  try  as  hard  for  it  as 
any  one  else,  if  they  are  to  be  judged  by  their  addons.  It  is 
all  right  to  say  they  believe  it,  I  suppose,  because  it  is  in  the 
Bible,  or  something  like  it  ia" 

"  And  you  beheve  it,  not  because  it  is  in  the  Bible,  but  be- 
cause you  are  learning,  by  your  own  experience,  every  day 
you  Uve." 

Mr.  Green  whistled 

'*  Come,  now  ;  ain't  that  going  it  a  httle  too  strong  ?  I 
i30ver  said  I  didn't  expect  to  enjoy  my  property.  I  en- 
joy it  now,  after  a  fashion.  If  a  man  ain't  going  to  enjoy 
bis  property,  what  is  he  to  enjoy  ?" 

"All  that  some  people  en^oy  i«\  the  making  of  it     You 
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haye  done  that,  you  say.  There  is  less  pleasare  to  be  got 
from  wealth,  even  in  the  most  favorable  circomstances,  than 
those  who  have  n't  got  it  believa  They  who  have  it  find  that 
out,  as  you  ore  doing. 

''But  I  can  fancy  myself  getting  all  the  pleasure  I  want  out 
of  my  property,  if  only  some  things  were  different — ^if  I  had 
something  else  to  go  with  it  Other  folks  seem  to  take  the 
comfort  out  of  theirs  as  they  go  along." 

"  They  seem  to  ;  but  how  can  you  be  sure  as  to  the  enjoy- 
ment they  really  have  ?  How  many  of  your  friends,  do  you 
suppose,  suspect  that  you  don't  get  all  the  satisfaction  out 
of  yours  that  you  seem  to  ?  Do  you  suppose  the  lady  who 
was  saying  so  much  in  praise  of  your  fine  place  just  now,  has 
any  idea  tiiat  it  is  only  a  weariness  to  you  ?" 

''  I  was  telling  her  so  as  we  came  along.  She  says  the  rea- 
son I  don't  enjoy  it  is  because  there  is  something  else  that  I 
haven't  got,  iliat  ought  to  go  along  with  it ;  and  I  agreed 
with  her  there." 

Again  a  furtive  glance  was  sent  towards  Mr.  Snow's 
thoughtful  face.    He  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

*'  Yes,  it  is  something  else  you  want.  It  is  always  some- 
thing else,  and  ever  will  be  till  the  end  comes.  That  some- 
thing else,  if  it  is  ever  yours,  wiU  bring  disappointment  with 
it.  It  will  come  as  you  don't  expect  it  or  want  it,  or  it  will 
come  too  late.  There  is  no  good  talking.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  world  that  it  wiU  do  to  make  a  portion  of." 

Mr.  Qreen  looked  up  at  him  witli  some  curiosity  and  sur- 
prise. This  sounded  very  much  like  what  he  used  to  hear  in 
conference  meeting  long  ago,  but  he  had  an  idea  that  such 
remarks  were  inappropriate  out  of  meeting,  and  he  wondered 
a  little  what  could  be  Mr.  Snow's  motive  for  speaking  in  that 
way  just  then. 

''  As  to  making  a  portion  of  it,  I  don't  know  about  that ; 
but  I  do  know  that  there  is  considerable  to  be  got  out  of 
money.  What  can't  it  get?  Or  rather,  I  should  say,  what 
can  be  got  without  it  ?  I  don't  say  that  they  who  have  the 
most  of  it  are  always  best  ofi^  becawa^  oVJc^et  VkiiXi^  q53v^^N^ 
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lo  worrr  thftri-  n.'av've  :  l-:i:  *ie  cLa£.ces  are  in  fanor  ai  the 
nuuii  tiiat  Lift  ill  h';  —  ajiv-  *^o  ?pt:il  Yoall  iserer  denj  tfaaL* 
"TL&t  '-.:.  t  -^i^*  :Le  vri-r  I  ~o:iLl  t:it  ii.''  add  Mr.  Snow. 
*^I  vo'^i  v:. /  iLit  tie  nai-  -  L./  ^zTyf^^^ji  Lis  propertr  to  ZEkake 
faiia  }-iXip;>y,  -kJI  Vx;  'lL^ajT/:ii.:oi  He  :^::.c«mt  he  has  go4 
dub*!  iaa\V:r.  It  ain't  in  it  Vj  ^l^e  Lappiiiftss.  I  know,  pazth 
becao;:/;  I  Lavf-  tr>yi,  &i.d  it  Las  fbulvl  ne,  and  part]v  because 
aza  t/^M  x'ijA  "  a  lain'-s  life  couidistetli  i.:-:  in  the  abandanoe 

of  the:  ilniitfH  that  LC-  IX^.S=:<;.=>:*:tL*' 

"  W<;D,  LO'.v,  if  that  is  fo-v,  ttUi  vou  t^ll  me  why  these  ain't 
one  r/iarj  ui  t^n  tLoosand  who  believes  it,  or  at  least  who  acts 
as  if  li/^  \/('^*:y(A  it  ?  Why  is  all  the  world  chasing  after  weahh, 
as  if  it  were  tho  or.o  lLirj.cr  for  ]»ly  and  soul  ?  If  money  ain't 
worth  haviiii/,  why  Lahii't  f>omebody  found  it  out,  and  set  the 
wco^l  right  aly^ut  it  Ixjf^^re  now  V** 

"Ah  t^>  rnonoy  not  Ixrin;^  worth  the  haring,  I  never  said 
that  WTiat  I  hay  is,  that  Go*!  liovcr  meant  that  mere  wealth 
iboold  ujake  a  man  Lappy.  That  has  been  foimd  ont  times 
miWunxi  numl-r<;r  ;  but  as  to  setting  the  world  right  aboat  it, 
I  6J);iect  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  each  man  most  learn 
by  exi>erienc<;.  Most  folks  do  learn  it  after  awhile,  in  one 
way  or  other." 

**  Well,"  said  Mr.  Green,  gravely,  "you  look  as  if  you  be- 
lieved what  you  sfiy,  and  you  look  as  if  you  enjoyed  life  pretty 
well,  i*H).  Jf  it  airi't  your  property  that  makes  you  happy, 
whatJH  itV" 

*' It  ain't  jny  ])roperty,  yjirln'ux^'  said  Mr.  Snow,  with  em- 
pluiHiH*  "  I  know  I  sliould  n*t  be  any  happier  if  I  had  twice  as 
jniicli.  And  I  am  sure  I  shouldn't  be  less  happy  if  I  hadn't 
half  as  much  ;  my  ha]>pincss  rests  on  a  surer  foundation  than 
anything  I  have  got" 

lie  pauwjd,  c.aHlijjg  about  in  his  thoughts  for  just  the  right 
word  to  say — sonieihiug  that  might  be  as  "a  fire  and  a  ham- 
mer" to  the  softening  and  breaking  of  that  world-hardened 
heart. 

"  lie  (hm\  look  as  if  ho  believed  what  he  was  saying,"  Mr. 
OltKMi  woij  thinkuig  to  hiiasclf.    ''  It  is  just  possible  he  might 
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give  me  a  bint.    He  don't  look  like  a  man  who  don't  practise 
as  lie  preaches."    Aloud,  be  said, 

"  Come,  now,  go  abead.    Wbat  bas  cured  one,  may  belp 
anotber,  you  know.    Give  us  your  idea  as  to  wbat  is  a  sure 
foundation  for  a  man's  bappinesa" 
Mr.  Snow  looked  gravely  into  bis  face  and  said, 
"Blessed  is  tbe  man  wbo  fearetb  tbe  Lord." 
"Blessed  is  tbe  man  wbose  trust  tbe  Lord  i&" 
'^  Blessed  is  tbe  man  wbose  transgression  is  forgiven,  wbose 
sin  is  covered." 

"  Blessed  is  tbe  man  to  wbom  tbe  Lord  imputetb  not  in- 
iquity, in  wbose  spirit  tbere  is  no  guile." 

Mr.  Green's  eye  fell  before  bis  earnest  gaza  It  came  into 
bis  mind  tbat  if  tbere  was  bappiness  to  be  found  in  tbe  world, 
ibis  man  bad  foxmd  it  But  it  seemed  a  bappiness  very  for 
away  from  bim-^uite  beyond  bis  reacb — sometbing  tbat  it 
would  be-  impossible  for  bim  ever  to  find  now.  Tbe  sound 
of  bis  motber's  voice,  softly  breaking  tbe  stillness  of  a  Sab- 
batb  afternoon,  with  some  sucb  words  as  tbese,  came  back  to 
bim,  and  just  for  a  moment  be  realized  tbeir  uncbangeable 
trutb,  and  for  tbat  moment  be  knew  tbat  bis  life  bad  been  a 
fidlure.  A  pang  of  regret,  a  longing  for  anotber  cbance,  and 
a  sense  of  tbe  vanity  of  sucb  a  wii^  smote  on  bis  beart  for 
an  instant  and  tben  passed  away.  He  rose  from  bis  seat, 
and  moved  a  few  paces  down  tbe  walk,  and  wben  be  came 
back  be  did  not  sit  down  again.  His  cedar  twig  was  smootbed 
down  at  botb  ends  to  tbe  finest  possible  pointy  and  after  bal- 
ancing it  for  a  minute  on  bis  forefingers,  he  tossed  it  over  bis 
aboulder,  and  shutting  bis  knife  witb  a  dick,  put  it  in  bis 
pocket  before  be  spoke.  \ 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  am  much  better  off  for  that," 
said  be,  discontentedly.  "  I  suppose  you  mean  tbat  I  ought 
to  get  religion.  Tbat  is  no  new  idea.  I  have  heard  tJiai  every 
time  I  have  gone  to  meeting  for  tbe  last  thirty  years,  which 
hasn't  been  as  often  as  it  might  have  been,  but  it  has  been 
often  enough  for  all  the  good  it  has  done  me." 
He  looked  at  Mr.  Snow  as  if  he  expected  bim.  t^  \£kak&  ^^\&s^ 
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Bort  of  a  reply,  but  be  was  silent.  He  was  fhinlrmg 
voiu  any  words  of  bis  would  be  to  conyinoe  biniy  or  to  shoir 
bim  a  more  excellent  way.  He  was  tbinfriTig  of  the  old  time, 
and  of  ibe  talk  wasted  on  bim  by  tbe  good  people  who  would 
fain  Lave  belix^l  bim.     At  lost  be  said,  gravely  : 

*'  It  would  n't  amount  to  much,  all  I  could  say  to  yon,  even 
if  I  was  good  at  talking,  wbicb  I  ain't  I  can  only  tell  you 
that  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  satisfied  till  I  got  relig- 
ion, and  I  Imve  never  been  discontented  since,  and  I  don^t 
bcliove  I  over  sball  again,  let  what  vdll  happen  to  me." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  added, 

*'  I  don*t  suppose  anything  I  could  say  would  help  you  to 
see  tbings  as  I  wish  you  did,  if  I  were  to  talk  all  night.  Talk 
always  ^s  short  of  tbe  mark,  unless  tbe  heart  is  prepared 
for  it,  and  then  tbe  simplest  word  is  enough.  There  are 
none  better  than  tbe  words  I  gave  you  a  minute  ago ;  and 
when  everything  in  tbe  world  seems  to  be  failing  yon,  just 
you  try  what  trust  in  tbe  Lord  wiU  do." 

Notbing  more  was  said.  Tbe  sound  of  approaching  foot- 
stops  warned  them  that  tbey  were  no  longer  alone,  and  in  a 
Httle  Mrs.  Elliott  and  Rose  were  seen  coming  up  tbe  walk,  fol- 
lowed by  Artbxu"  and  Captain  Starr.  Tbey  were  discussing 
something  that  interested  them  greatly,  and  tbeir  merry 
voices  fell  pleasantly  on  tbe  ear.  Very  pretty  both  young 
ladies  looked,  crowned  with  tbe  roses  tbey  bad  been  weaving 
into  wreaths.  Tbe  grave  look  wbicb  bad  settled  on  Mr. 
Green's  face,  passed  away  as  be  watcbed  tbeir  approach. 

"Pretty  creatures,  both  of  tbem,"  remarked  be.  **  Mrs.  El- 
£ott  api)ears  well,  dont  sbe  ?  I  never  saw  any  one  improve 
«o  much  as  she  has  done  in  the  last  two  years.  I  nsed  to 
think  her — weU  not  very  superior." 

"  She  is  a  pretty  little  thing,  and  good  tempered,  I  think," 
said  Mr.  Snow,  smiling.  "I  shouldn't  wonder  if  our  folks 
made  something  of  her,  after  all.  She  is  in  better  keeping 
flian  she  used  to  be,  I  guess." 

"  She  used  to  be — well,  a  little  of  a  flirt,  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve she  has  forgot  all  about  it  yet,"  said  Mi*.  Green,  nodr 
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ding  in  the  direction  of  Captain  Starr,  with  a  knowing  look. 
The  possibility  of  a  married  woman's  amusing  herself  in  thai 
way  was  not  among  the  subjects  to  which  Mr.  Snow  had 
given  his  attention,  so  he  had  nothing  to  say  in  reply. 

''And  the  other  one — she  understands  a  little  of  it,  too,  I 
guess." 

''What,  Bosie?  She  is  a  child.  Graeme  will  teach  her 
better  than  that  She  despises  such  things,"  said  Mr.  Snow, 
warmly. 

"  She  don't  flirt  any  herself,  does  she?  "  asked  Mr.  Green, 
coolly.     **  Miss  EUiott,  I  mean." 

Mr.  Snow  turned  on  him  astonished  eyes. 

"  I  don't  know  as  I  understand  what  you  mean  by  flirting. 
I  always  supposed  it  was  something  wrong,  or,  at  least,  some* 
thing  imbecoming  in  any  woman,  married  or  single.  Graeme 
ain't  one  of  that  sort" 

Mr.  Green  shrugged  his  shoulders  incredulously. 

"  Oh !  as  to  its  being  wrong,  and  so  forth,  I  don't  know. 
They  all  do  it,  I  guess,  in  one  way  or  other.  I  don't  suppose 
Miss  Graeme  would  go  it  so  strong  as  that  Httle  woman,  but 
I  guess  she  knows  how." 

The  voice  of  Eose  prevented  Mr.  Snow's  indignant  reply. 

*'  But,  Arthur,  you  are  not  a  disinterested  judge.  Of  course 
you  would  admire  Fanny's  most^  and  as  for  Captain  Starr,  he 
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^*  He  is  like  the  ass  between  two  bxmdles  of  hay." 

"Nonsense,  Arthur.  Fanny,  let  us  ask  Mr.  Snow,"  said 
Bose,  springing  forward,  and  slightly  bending  her  head. 
"  Now,  Unde  Sampson,  which  is  prettiest  ?  1 11  leave  the  do^ 
cision  to  yott" 

"Uncle  Sampson"  was  a  very  pleasant  sound  in  Mr. 
Snow's  ears,  and  never  more  so,  than  when  it  came  from  the 
ips  of  Bose,  and  it  was  with  a  loving  as  well  as  an  admiring 
:ook  that  he  answered — 

"  Well,  I  can't  say  which  is  the  prettiest  You  are  both  as 
pretty  as  you  need  tc  be.  If  you  weie  as  good  as  you  are 
pretty ! " 
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Bose  pouted,  impatient  of  the  laughter  which  iliis  ipeedi 

excited. 

"  I  mcau  our  \n-catLs.  Look,  mine  is  made  of  these  dear 
little  S<.*otcli  roses,  with  here  and  there  a  moss-rose  bud. 
Fanny  H,  you  hoc,  iirc  all  open  roses,  white  and  fJumAglr,  Now, 
which  L4  the  prettiest  ?  '*  I 

8ho  took  her  wTcath  from  her  head  in  her  eagerness,  and 
held  it  up,  admiiingly. 

"Yoiu"s  ain*t  half  so  i^retty  as  it  was  a  minute  ago.  I 
ihiiik,  now,  I  should  admire  Mrs.  EUiott's  mosf^"  said  Mr. 
Green,  gravely. 

Tlioy  both  curtcsycd  to  him. 

"  You  BOO,  Kosio,  ]\Ir.  Green  has  decided  in  my  ia,Yor" 
said  Fanny,  triiunphantly. 

"  Yen,  but  not  in  favor  of  your  wreath.  The  others  thought 
Uie  Bumo,  bnt  I  don't  mind  about  thai  It  is  our  wreaths  I 
want  to  know  about.    Let  us  ask  Graeme." 

But  ( iracmo  did  not  come  alone.  The  Httle  Groves  came 
with  h(;r,  and  WilL  and  Cbarhe  followed,  a  rather  noisy 
party.  The  little  girls  were  delighted,  and  danced  about, 
extJuiniing  at  the  beauty  of  the  flowery  crowns ;  and  in  a  lit- 
Uo,  MiHB  Victoiia  was  wearing  that  of  Bose,  and  imitating 
the  airn  and  ^^aces  of  her  elder  sister  in  a  way  that  must 
hav(i  (aic(iuraged  her  mother's  hoj)es  as  to  her  ultimate  suo- 
(M^HH  ill  lif<\  'Jli(3  other  begged  piteously  for  Fanny's,  but  the 
wim  too  well  awar(^  of  iis  charming  effect  on  her  own  head  to 
yiold  lit  ouco  to  her  entreaties,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  laugh- 
ing coiifiiHioii,  tliiit  accomimnied  the  can-jing  of  the  child's 
l>oint,  (iracmo  and  IVIrs.  Snow,  who  confessed  herself  a  little 
tircwl  after  her  walk,  cutcTod  tlie  summer-houso  again.  Mrs. 
Grove  luid  Mr.  rrouilfute  entered  \sith  them,  and  the  others 
diHpofuul  tlioniHelves  in  groups  about  the  door.  Mr.  Green 
utood  liuuiing  on  the  door-post  looking  in  upon  them. 

"  MiHH  Elliott,"  said  Mr.  Proudfute,  presently,  "  what  has 
bcu'.omo  of  you  for  a  long  time?  I  have  hardly  seen  you  for 
yoars— for  a  year  at  least — and  wo  used  to  meet  fo  often." 
Gmomo  lan^'lu'.l. 
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*^  I  have  seen  you  a  great  many  times  witbin  a  year.  I  am 
afraid  my  society  doesn't  make  the  impression  on  you  it 
ought  Have  you  forgotten  your  New  Year's  visit,  and  a  visit 
or  two  besides,  to  say  nothing  of  chance  meetings  in  the 
street  and  in  the  market  ?  "  , 

"  Oh,  but  excuse  ma  I  mean  we  have  not  met  in  sodeiy. 
You  have  been  making  a  hermit  of  yourself  which  is  not  very 
kind  or  very  complimentary  to  your  friends,  I  assure  you." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,**  exclaimed  Mra 
Grove.  "  That  is  a  subject  on  which  Miss  Elliott  and  I  never 
agree — I  mean  the  claims  society  has  upon  her.  If  she 
makes  a  hermit  of  herseli^  I  assure  you  she  is  not  permitted 
to  do  so  without  remonstrance." 

'^  Your  ideas  of  a  hermit's  life  differ  from  those  generally 
held,"  said  Graeme,  vexed  at  the  personal  turn  of  the  conver- 
sation, and  more  vexed  still  with  Mrs.  Grove's  interference. 
^  What  does  the  ballad  say? 

'  A  scrip  with  fruits  and  herbs  well  stored, 
And  water  from  the  spring.' 

''I  am  afraid  a  hermit's  life  would  not  suit  ma" 

"  Oh !  of  course,  we  are  speaking  of  comparative  sedusion," 
said  Mrs.  Grove.  "  Still,  as  ladies  are  supposed  to  have  a 
fancy  for  going  to  extremes.  Miss  Elliott's  taste  for  quietness 
is  the  most  desirable  extreme  of  the  two." 

The  remark  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Green,  who  was  an  inter- 
ested listener,  but  Mr.  Proudfate  answered  ii 

*'  I  am  by  no  means  sure  of  that,  my  dear  madam.  I  can 
understand  how  those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  daily  or 
frequent  intercourse  with  Miss  Elliott  should  be  content  to 
think  so ;  but  that  she  should  withdraw  herself  altogether 
from  society,  should  not  be  permitted.  What  charming  par* 
ties,  I  remember,  we  used  to  enjoy." 

"]^Ir.  Proudfute,"  said  Graeme,  gravely,  **look  at  Mrs. 
Snow's  face.  You  are  conveying  to  her  the  idea  that,  at  one 
time,  I  was  quite  given  up  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  she 
is  shocked,  and  no  wonder.  Now,  my  own  impression  is, 
that  I  was  never  very  fond  of  going  into  society,  as  you  call 
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it    I  certainly  neTer  met  yoa  more  tlian  two  or  thzee  *im<* 

— at  Lirge  parties^  I  mean.*' 

Mr.  Proadfute  bjwe.l  lo^. 

"  Well  that  shows  how  profound  was  the  impiBssion  which 
your  sixiety  made  on  me,  for  on  looking  back  I  nnifoirmly 
aaeociate  von  with  all  the  pleasant  assembhes  of  the  season.' 
You  went  with  ns  to  Beloeil,  did  vou  not  ?  " 

Graeme  shook  her  head. 

"WeD,  no  wonder  I  forget,  it  is  so  long  ago,  now. 
Yon  were  at  Mrs.  Boxbnirs  great  afiair,  were  jon  not?  It 
happened  not  long  before  Mr.  Elphinstone's  death.  Yes^  I 
remember  you  were  there." 

•*  Yes,  I  remember  you  were  kind  enough  to  point  out  to 
me  the  beauties  of  that  wonderful  picture,  in  the  little  zoom 
up  stairs,"  said  Graeme,  smiling. 

**  Yes,  you  were  ill,  or  slightly  unwell,  I  should  say,  for  you 
recovered  immediately.  You  were  there,  Mr.  Green,  I  remem- 
ber. It  was  a  great  affiiir,  given  in  honor  of  Miss  £Ilphin- 
stone  and  your  friend  Ruthven.  By-the-by,  Miss  EDiott^ 
thoy  lay  themselves  open  to  censure,  as  well  as  you.  They 
rarely  go  out  now,  I  hear." 

"  I  am  to  be  censured  in  good  company,  it  seems,**  said 
Graeme,  laughing. 

"I  suppose  you  see  them  often,"  continued  he.  "You 
used  to  bo  quite  intimate  with  my  pretty  cousin — ^I  call  her 
cousin,  though  we  are  only  distantly  connected.  She  is  a 
very  nice  little  woman." 

"  Yes,  I  believe  you  used  to  bo  very  intimate  with  them 
both,"  said  ]Mrs.  Grove,  "  and  there  has  hardly  been  any 
intercoiu^e  since  Fanny*s  marriage.  I  have  often  wondered 
at  and  regretted  it" 

"Have  you?"  said  Graeme,  coldly.  "Wo  have  had  little 
intercourse  with  many  old  friends  since  then." 

"  Oh  I  yes,  I  daresay,  but  the  Ruthvens  are  very  different 
from  most  of  your  old  friends,  and  worth  the  keeping.  I 
must  speak  to  Fanny  about  it." 

*'  Wo  saw  l^Iiss  Elphinstoue  often  during  the  first  winter 
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after  her  return.  That  was  the  winter  that  Mr.  Prondfate  re- 
members as  BO  gay"  said  Graeme.  ''Did  I  ever  tell  yon 
about  the  beginning  of  Bosie's  acquaintance  with  her,  long 
before  that,  when  she  wandered  into  the  garden  and  saw  the 
gowans  ?  " 

^  Yes,  dear,  you  told  me  about  it  in  a  letter,"  said  Mra  Snow. 

"  I  never  shall  forget  the  first  glimpse  I  got  of  that  bunch 
of  flowers,"  said  Qraeme,  rather  hurriedly.  "  Bose  has  it  yet 
imong  her  treasures.    She  must  show  it  you." 

But  Mrs.  Groye  did  not  care  to  hear  about  Bosie's  flowers 
just  then,  and  rather  perversely,  as  Graeme  thought^  reverted 
to  the  falling  away  of  their  old  intimacy  with  the  Buthvens, 
and  to  wonder  at  its  cause  ;  and  there  was  something  in  her 
tone  that  made  Mrs.  Snow  turn  grave,  astonished  eyee  upon 
her,  and  helped  Graeme  to  answer  very  quietly  and  coldly  to 
her  remark : 

"  I  can  easily  see  how  marriage  would  do  something  towards 
estranging  such  warm  friends,  when  only  one  of  the  parties 
are  interested ;  but  you  were  very  intimate  with  Mr.  Buthven, 
as  well,  were  you  not  ?  " 

"Oh I  yes;  more  so  than  with  Miss  Elphinstona  Mr. 
Buthven  is  a  very  old  friend  of  oons.  We  came  over  in  tho 
same  ship  together." 

<<  I  mind  him  well,"  interposed  Mrs.  Snow; ''  a  kindly,  well- 
intentioned  lad  he  seemed  to  be.  Miss  Bose,  my  dear,  I 
doubt  you  shouldna  be  sitting  there  on  the  gituss,  with  the  dew 
falling,  nor  Mrs.  Arthur,  either." 

A  movement  was  made  to  return  to  the  house. 

''OhI  Janet^"  whispered  Graeme,  "I  am  afraid  you  are 
tired,  mind  an  weQ  as  body,  after  all  this  foolish  talk." 

"By  no  means,  my  dear.  Itwouldna  be  very  edifying  for 
a  continuance,  but  once  in  a  way  it  is  enjoyable  enough.  He 
seems  a  decent,  harmless  body,  that  Mr.  Froudfute.  I  wonder 
if  he  is  any  friend  of  Dr.  Froudfute,  of  Enoclde  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  indeed,"  said  Graeme,  laughing ;  "  but  if  he 
is  a  great  man,  or  connected  with  great  folk,  I  will  p^^  *:lm. 
It  will  be  an  easy  way  of  giving  him  "plovv^roie? 
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Tu"  fL'x  LOt  r.'/i'-:  a  1:l3  cTeiiing  of  it-  Mr.  Green  wm 
jr'  ...u  J  hv  j»L*=.  Orovv  -nitli  a  Koi-k  of  plates^  and  Graeme 
wa-s  }/:-:r ii-'.'i  to  a  hiiet-Ll:-  t  j  idirjre  them  with  hizzL  Mr. 
Prou'lf  it/j  'Lvld'.-il  i^-;  at*u£i.rlon  betTreen  them  and  the  piano,  to 
which  ho  0  LL'l  FlJii.v  Lai  birtaken  tfaemseh-es^  till  at  the 
fii^'/t'.*[',ii  /,f  Mri.  GroTt,  ArtLnr  challenged  him  to  a  game 
|pf  i^ifj". -f  v.i.i'h  Li.4:c-1  :J1  iLc-  c-vtLiijg.  Mrs.  Grove  deTOted 
]n:rrj:\f  i'j  Mrs.  Si.oTv,  aii'l  femi-'rised  her  bv  the  Eignificazit 
p^\siu<-j:';i  hho  hoiit  now  aiid  iLen  in  the  direction  of  Graeme 
(iij'l  Mr.  (jr(:*:n  ;  while  Mr.  Grove  gi't  Mr.  Snow  into  a  comer, 
uii'l  (Ai'yiyiA  tho  satLsfuction  of  pouring  ont  his  heart  on  the 
liar}>or  qii'-slion  to  a  now  and  intorested  auditor. 

*'  Hov-,'"  f.aid  Fuiiuv,  as  thev  sat  together  the  nest  dav  after 
«liiiiiM',  '*  v.hat  do  you  think  TuarnTiia  said  to  me  this  morning? 
HhiillIt<:llyouV" 

"  Jf  it  iH  anytliinf^  particiUarlv  interesting  you  may,"  said 
]toM<',  ill  li  loijo  Wiid  iijiplieda  duubt. 

"  It  Wiui  ulKnit  you,"  said  Fanny,  nodding  significantly. 

•*  Wtril,  tlj(;  Hubj(;ct  i-'i  interesting,"  said  Rose, '' whatever  the 
riMjiiuk  iiii^lil  ]>(:" 

•*  Wliai  li  it,  Fanny  ?  "  said  Arthur.  " Kosie  is  really  very 
luixioiiii  U)  know,  though  she  pretends  to  be  so  indi£fereni  I 
diuiMiiy  it  wuM  Koiiif;  apj>ropriate  remarks  on  her  £irtation 
Willi  till*  (nilhiiit  captain,  last  night." 

*'  IMiiniiiiu  did  111  mention  Cax)tain  Starr,  but  she  said  she 
liiiil  iii\«r  iKitirrd  !)(•  fore  that  Bo.so  was  so  fond  of  admiration, 
luid  II  liMh'  iiirliiKMl  to  llirt" 

ICiHi<^.  n  ddi  lied  find  1)it  her  hps. 

*'  1  iLiii  iiiiicli  obliged  to  Mrs.  Grove  for  her  good  opinion. 
\V<  r«'.  lln*rn  any  oilwr  appropriate  remarks?" 

'•  ( )li  I  yiMi  ;  phjiiiy  more,"  said  Fanny,  laughing.  "  I  told 
iiiiiiiiiiia  it  wuM  all  noiiHenHo.  She  used  to  say  the  same  of 
jiir,  and  I  n«mindud  h(T  of  it  I  told  her  we  all  looked  upon 
lloMd  HH  a  child,  and  that  she  had  no  idea  of  flirting — andsoch 
Uiingrt." 

"  1  JioiK)  you  did  not  do  \iolonco  to  youx  consdenoe  when 
/on  said  it/'  said  Artlvor,  gwi:^c\y. 
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''  Of  course  not.  Bat  still  when  I  began  to  think  about  it^ 
I  could  not  be  quite  sui*e." 

"  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,"  said  hfir  husband. 

Fanny  shook  her  finger  at  him. 

'*  But  it  was  n't  Captain  Starr  nor  Charhe  Millar  mftmnnf^ 
meant.    It  was  Mr.  Green."  i 

The  cloud  vanished  from  Eosie's  face.  She  laughed  and 
clapped  her  hands.    Her  brothers  laughed,  too.  j 

"Well  done,  Rosie,"  said  Arthur.  "But  from  some 
manoeuvering  I  observed  last-night,  I  was  led  to  believe  that 
Mrs.  Grove  had  other  views  for  the  gentleman." 

"  So  she  had,"  said  Fanny,  eagerly.  "  And  she  says  Bose 
may  spoil  all  if  she  divides  his  attention.  It  is  just  what 
a  man  of  his  years  is  Hkcly  to  do,  mamma  says,  to  fall  in  lore 
with  a  young  girl  like  Eosie,  and  Graeme  is  so  much  more 
suitable.    But  I  told  mamma  Graeme  would  never  have  him." 

"  Allow  me  to  say,  Fanny,  that  I  think  you  might  find  some 
more  suitable  subject  for  discussion  with  Mrs.  Grove,"  said 
Bose,  indignantly.     Arthur  laughed. 

"You  ought  to  be  very  thankful  for  the  kind  interest  taken 
in  your  welfere,  and  in  Graeme's,  too.  I  am  sore  Mr.  Green 
would  be  highly  flattered  if  he  could  be  aware  of  the  sensation 
he  is  creating  among  us." 

"  Mr.  Green  admires  Graeme  very  much,  he  told  mamma ; 
and  mamma  says  he  would  have  proposed  to  her,  when  he 
was  here  before,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  Ruthven.  You 
know  he  was  very  intimate  here  then,  and  every  body  said  he 
and  Graeme  were  engaged.  Mamma  says  it  was  a  great  pity 
he  did  not.  It  would  have  prevented  the  remarks  of  H^ 
natured  people  when  Mr.  Buthven  was  married — about 
Graeme,  I  mean." 

''  It  is  be  hoped  no  one  will  be  ill-natured  enough  to  repeat 
anything  of  that  sort  in  Graeme's  hearing,"  said  Arthur,  very 
much  annoyed. 

"Oh I  don't  be  alarmed.  Graeme  is  too  well  accustomed 
by  this  time,  to  Mrs.  Grove's  impertinences,  to  allow  anything" 
Bhe  says  to  trouble  her/'  said  Booe)  'm\ik  ftftritAw^  ^^^. 
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3Ir&  Snow's  hand  was  laid  softly  on  that  of  the  yaojog  girl, 
who  hod  risen  in  her  indignation. 

"  Sit  down,  my  dear,"  she  whispered. 

"  Nonsense,  Rosie,"  said  her  brother  ;  "  there  is  noihing  to 
bo  vexed  about     How  can  you  be  so  foolish  ?  " 

"  Indeed,"  said  Fanny,  a  htttle  frightened  at  the  excite- 
ment she  had  raised,  "  mamma  didn't  mean  anything  that 
you  would  n't  like.     She  only  thought " 

"  We  had  better  say  nothing  more  about  it^"  said  Arthur, 
intemipting  her.  "  I  dare  say  Graeme  can  manage  her  o\ni 
affairs  without  help  from  other  people.  But  there  is  nothiiig 
to  be  vexed  about,  Bosie.  Don't  put  on  a  face  like  that  about 
it,  you  foolish  lassia" 

"  What  is  the  matter  hero,  good  people  ? "  said  Ghraeme^ 
entering  at  the  moment.  "  What  are  you  quarrelling  about? 
What  ails  Bosie  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  IMrs.  Grove  has  been  giving  her  some  good  advice, 
which  she  don't  receive  so  meekly  as  she  might,"  said  Arthur. 

"  That  is  very  ungrateful  of  you,  Bosie,"  said  her  sister. 
MrH.  (trove's  interference  did  n't  seem  a  sufficient  matter  to 
frown  about 

"  Ifow  is  she  now,  my  dear?"  inquired  Mrs.  Snow,  by  way 
of  (ihaiigiiig  the  subject. 

Shr  was  Mrs.  Tihnnn,  who  had  of  late  become  subject  to 
su<l(l(in  attacks  of  illness,  "  not  dangerous,  but  severe,"  as  she 
hersi'lf  d(;clared.  They  had  become  rather  frequent,  but  as 
thoy  f  jriuTally  came  on  at  night,  and  were  over  before  morning, 
so  til  at  they  did  not  specially  interfere  witli  her  work,  they 
woni  not  alanning  to  the  rest  of  the  household.  Indeed,  thev 
seldom  hoard  of  them  till  tliey  were  over  ;  for  the  considerate 
Mrs.  Tilman  was  wont  to  insist  to  Sarah,  that  the  ladies  should 
not  bo  (listurb(;d  on  her  account  But  Sarah  had  become  a 
little  uncomfortable,  and  had  confessed  as  much  to  Graeme, 
and  Graeme  desired  to  be  told  the  next  time  she  was  ill,  and 
so  it  happened  that  she  was  not  present  when  a  subject  so  in- 
teresting to  herself  was  discussed. 
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"  Is  Mrs.  TUman  ill  again  ?  "  asked  Fanny.  "  How  annoy- 
ing I    She  is  not  very  ill,  I  hope." 

"  No,"  said  Graeme,  quietly;  "  she  will  be  better  to-morrow." 

That  nighty  in  the  retirement  of  their  chamber,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Snow  were  in  no  haste  to  begin,  as  was  their  custom,  the 
comparing  of  notes  over  the  events  of  the  day.  This  was 
usually  the  way  when  anything  not  very  pleasant  had  occur 
red,  or  when  anything  had  been  said  that  it  was  not  agreeable 
to  recall.    It  was  Mr.  Snow  who  began  the  conversation. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  all  that  talk  ?"  asked  he,  when 
his  wife  sat  down,  after  a  rather  protracted  putting  away  of 
various  articles  in  boxes  and  drawer& 

"Oh I  I  think  little  of  it — just  what  I  have  aye  thought — 
that  yon  is  a  meddlesome,  short-sighted  woman.  It  is  a  pity 
her  daughter  hasna  the  sense  to  see  it" 

"  Oh  I  I  don't  think  the  httle  thing  meant  any  harm.  But 
Bosie  flared  right  up,  didn't  she?  " 

"I  shouldna  wonder  but  her  conscience  told  her  ther« 
was  some  truth  in  the  accusation — about  her  love  of  admira- 
tion, I  mean.  But  Mra  Arthur  is  not  the  one  that  should 
throw  stones  at  her  for  that,  Tm  thinking." 

"  But  about  Greame  I  She  will  never  marry  that  man, 
will  she  r 

"  He  11  never  ask  her,"  said  Mrs.  Snow,  shortly.  "  At  least 
I  think  he  never  will." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  It  looked  a  Kttle  like  it,  last  night; 
and  come  to  thinlc  of  it,  he  talked  a  little  like  it^  too." 

*'  He  is  no'  the  man  to  ask  any  woman,  till  he  is  sure  he 
will  not  ask  in  vain.     He  may,  but  I  dinna  think  it." 

"Well,  perhaps  not.  Of  course,  I  could  see  last  nighty 
that  it  was  all  fixed,  their  being  together.  But  I  thought 
she  stood  it  pretty  well,  better  than  she  would  if  she  had  n't 
liked  it." 

"  Hoot,  man  I  She  thought  nothing  about  it.  Her  thoughts 
were  far  enough  from  Mm,  and  his  likes,  and  dislikes,"  said 
^Irs.  Snow,  with  a  sigh. 
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"Ab  a  general  thing,  girls  are  quick  enough  to  find  out 
when  a  man  cares  for  them,  and  he  showed  it  plainly  to  me. 
I  guess  she  mistrusts. '* 

"  No,  a  woman  kens  when  a  man  has  lost  his  heart  to  her. 
He  lotij  her  see  it  in  many  ways,  when  he  has  no  thought  of 
doing  so.  But  a  woman  is  not  likely  to  know  it,  when  a 
man  without  love  wishes  to  marry  her,  tiH  he  tells  her  in 
words.  And  what  heart  has  twenty  years  cheat'ry  of  his 
fellowmen  left  to  yon  man,  that  my  bairn  should  waste  a 
thought  on  a  worldling  like  him  ?  " 

]^Ir.  Snow  was  silent  His  wife's  tone  betrayed  to  him  that 
something  was  troubling  her,  or  he  would  have  ventured  a 
word  in  his  new  friend's  defence.  Not  that  he  was  inclined 
to  plead  Mr.  Green's  cause  with  Graeme,  but  he  could  not 
help  feeling  a  Httle  compassion  for  him,  and  he  said*: 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  feel  inclined  to  take  his  part,  because 
he  makes  me  think  of  what  I  was  myself  once,  and  that  not 
BO  long  ago." 

The  look  that  Mrs.  Snow  turned  upon  her  husband  was 
one  of  indignant  astonishment. 

"  Like  you  I  You  dry  stick ! " 

"  Well,  ain't  he  ?  "  You  used  to  think  me  a  pretty  hard 
case.     Now,  did  n't  you  ?  " 

"  I  'm  no'  going  to  tell  you  to-night  what  I  used  to  think 
of  you,"  said  liis  wife,  more  mildly.  I  never  saw  you  on  the 
day  when  you  didna  think  more  of  other  folks'  comfort  than 
you  thought  of  your  own,  and  that  couldna  be  said  of  him,  fhi> 
many  a  year  and  day.     He  is  not  a  fit  mate  for  my  baim." 

"  Well — ^no,  he  ain't.  He  ain't  a  Christian,  and  that  is  the 
first  tiling  she  would  consider.  But  he  ain't  satisfied  with 
himself,  and  if  anybody  in  the  world  could  bring  him  to 
be  what  he  ought  to  be,  she  is  the  one."  And  he  repeated 
the  conversation  that  had  taken  place  when  they  were  left 
alone  in  the  summer-house. 

"  But  being  dissatisfied  with  himself,  is  very  far  fi-om  being 
a  changed  man,  and  that  work  must  be  done  by  a  greater 
tban  Chiueme.    And  besides,  if  he  were  a  changed  mac 
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to-nigfat^  he  is  no'  the  man  to  win  Miss  Graeme's  heart,  and 
he  11  no  ask  her.  He  is  feur  more  like  to  ask  Eosie  ;  for  I 
doubt  she  is  not  beyond  leading  him  on  for  her  own  amuse- 
ment" 

'*  Oh  I  Come  now,  ain't  you  a  little  too  hard  on  Eosie,"  said 
Mr.  Snow,  expostulatingly.  He  could  not  bear  that  his  pet 
should  be  found  &ult  with.  "  I  call  thai  as  cruel  a  thing  as 
a  woman  can  do,  and  Eosie  would  never  do  it,  I  hope."  i 

"  Not  with  a  conscious  desire  to  give  pain.  But  she  is  a 
bonny  creature,  and  she  is  learning  her  own  power,  as  they 
an  do  sooner  or  later  ;  and  few  make  so  good  a  use  of  such 
power  as  they  might  do ;"  and  Mrs.  Snow  sighed. 

"  You  don't  think  there  is  anything  in  what  Mra  Grove 
said  about  Graeme  and  her  friend  I  have  heard  so  much 
about  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Snow,  after  a  pause. 

"  I  dinna  ken.  I  would  believe  it  none  the  readier  that 
yon  foolish  woman  said  it" 

''She  seems  kind  of  down,  though,  these  days,  don't  she? 
She's  graver  and  quieter  than  she  used  to  be,"  said  Mr.  Snow, 
with  some  hesitation.  He  was  not  sure  how  his  remark 
would  be  taken. 

"  Oh  I  well,  maybe.  She 's  older  for  one  thing,"  said  his 
wife,  gravely.  "  And  she  has  her  cares  ;  some  of  them  I  see 
plainly  enough,  and  some  of  them,  I  daresay,  she  keeps  out 
of  sight  But  as  for  AUan  Euthven,  it's  not  for  one  woman 
to  say  of  another,  that  she  has  given  her  heart  imsought 
And  I  am  sure  of  her,  that  whatever  befalls  her,  she  is  ouf 
of  those  that  need  fear  no  eviL" 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

(  n  -j-rj^  |g  ^  wonder  to  me,  Miss  Graeme,"  said  Mira  Snow, 
1  after  one  of  their  long  talks  about  old  times — "it  is  a 
wonder  to  mo,  tliat  minding  Merleville  and  all  jonr  friends 
there  as  well  as  you  do,  you  should  never  have  thought  it 
worth  voiu"  while  to  come  back  and  see  us." 

"  Worth  our  while !  "  repeated  Graeme.  "  It  was  not 
imliflereueo  that  hindered  us,  you  may  be  sure  of  that  I 
wonder,  mj'self,  how  it  is  we  have  never  gone  back  again. 
When  wo  lirst  canie  here,  how  Will.,  and  Rosie,  and  I,  used 
to  i)Lui  and  ih*eaiu  about  it  I  I  may  confess,  now,  how  very 
homesick  we  all  were — ^liow  we  longed  for  you.  But,  at  first, 
the  esix}nso  would  have  been  something  to  consider,  you 
know  ;  and  aftorwai'ds,  other  things  happened  to  j^revent  ns. 
We  wore  very  near  going  once  or  twice." 

"And  when  was  that?  "  asked  Mrs.  Snow,  seeminnrlv intent 
on  her  knitting,  but  all  the  time  aware  that  the  old  shadow 
was  hovering  over  Graeme.  She  did  not  answer  immedi- 
ately. 

"Once  was  with  Noiman  and  Hilda.  Oh  I  I  did  so 
long  to  go  with  them !  I  had  almost  made  up  my  mind  to 
go,  and  leave  Rosie  at  home.  I  was  glad  I  didn't,  afterward" 

"  And  wliy  did  you  not  ?"  demanded  her  friend 

"  For  Olio  tiling,  we  had  been  away  a  long  time  in  the 
Slimmer,  and  I  did  not  like  to  leave  home  again.  Arthur  did 
not  encounige  me  to  go.  It  was  on  the  very  night  that 
Nonnan  Avent  away  that  Ai'thiu*  told  mo  of  his  engagement" 

"I  daresay  you  did  right  to  bide  at  home,  then." 

"Yes,  I  knew  it  was  best,  but  that  did  not  prevent  mo 
wishing  very  niucli  to  go.     I  had  the  greatest  desire  to  go  to 
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you.     I  iiad  no  one  to  speak  to.     I  daresay  it  would  not  have 
seemed  liaJf  so  bad,  if  I  could  have  told  you  all  about  it." 

"My  dear,  you  had  your  sister." 

"  Yes,  but  Rosie  was  as  bad  as  I  was.  It  seemed  Hko  the 
breaking  up  of  all  thinga  I  know  now,  how  wrong  and 
foolish  I  was,  but  I  could  not  help  being  wretched  then." 

"It  was  a  great  change,  certainly,  and  I  dinna  wonder 
that  the  prospect  startled  you." 

Mrs.  Snow  sjxike  very  quietly  ;  she  was  anxious  to  hear 
more ;  and  forgetting  her  prudence  in  the  pleasure  it  gave 
her  to  unburden  her  heart  to  her  friend,  Graeme  went  on 
rapidly, 

"  If  it  only  had  been  any  one  else,  I  thought  We  didn't 
know  Fanny  very  well,  then — hardly  at  all,  indeed,  and  she 
seemed  such  a  vain,  frivolous  Httle  thing,  so  different  from 
what  I  thought  Arthur's  wife  should  be ;  and  I  disliked  her 
stc])mother  so  much — more  than  I  ever  disliked  any  one,  I 
think,  except  perhaps  Mrs.  Page,  when  we  first  came  to 
Merleville.  Do  you  mind  her  first  visit  with  Mrs.  Merle, 
Janet  ?" 

"I  mind  it  well,"  said  Mrs.  Snow,  smiling.  "She  was 
no  favorite  of  mine.  I  daresay  I  was  too  hard  on  her  some- 
times." 

Graeme  laughed  at  the  remembrance  of  the  "downsetr 
tings  "which  "the  smith's  wife"  had  experienced  at  Janet's 
hands  in  those  early  days.  The  pause  gave  her  time  to  think, 
and  she  hastened  to  bum  the  conversation  from  Arthur  and 
his  marriage  to  Merleville  and  the  old  times.  Janet  did  not 
try  to  hinder  it,  and  answered  her  questions,  and  volunteered 
some  new  items  on  the  theme,  but  when  there  came  a  pauses 
she  asked  quietly, 

"  And  when  was  the  other  time  you  thought  of  coming  to 
see  us  all  ?" 

"  Oh  I  that  was  before,  in  the  spring.  Arthur  proposed 
that  we  should  go  to  Merleville,  but  we  went  to  the  seaside, 
you  know.  It  was  on  my  account ;  I  was  ill,  and  the  doctor 
said  the  sea-breeze  was  what  I  needed." 
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"  The  breezes  among  our  hills  would  have  been  as  good  for 
you,  I  cLircsjxy.     I  wonder  you  didn't  come  then." 

"  Oh !  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  going  then.  I  wm 
ill,  and — good  for  nothing.  It  would  have  been  no  pleasure 
for  any  one  to  see  mo  then.  I  think  I  should  hardly  have  cared 
to  go  away  an^-where,  if  Arthur  had  not  insisted,  and  the 
doctor  too." 

Unconsciously  Graeme  yielded  to  the  impulse  to  saj  to  her 
friend  just  what  was  in  her  heart 

"  But  what  ailed  you  T  asked  Mrs.  Snow,  looking  up  ^dth 
astonished  eyes,  that  reminded  Graeme  there  were  some 
tbhigs  that  could  not  be  told  even  to  her  friend. 

"  What  ailed  you  ?"  repeated  Mrs.  Snow. 

''  I  can't  tell  you.  An  attack  of  the  nerves,  NeQy  called  it^ 
and  she  was  partly  right  I  was  tired.  It  was  just  after 
Will.'s  long  illness,  and  Harry's  going  away,  and  other 
things." 

"I  daresay  you  were  weary  and  sorrowful,  too,  and  no 
wonder,"  said  Mrs.  Snow,  tenderly. 

"Yes,  about  Hairy.  I  was  very  anxious.  There  were 
some  doubts  about  his  going,  for  a  while.  Mr.  ButhTen 
hesitated,  and  Harry  chafed  and  vexed  himself  and  me,  too^ 
poor  laddie  ;  but  we  got  through  that  time  at  last,"  added 
Graeme,  with  a  gi'cat  sigh. 

"  Did  IMr.  Euthven  ken  of  Harry's  temptation  ?  Was  it  for 
that  he  hesitated  V*'  asked  Mrs.  Snow. 

**  I  cannot  say.  Oh !  yes,  he  knew,  or  he  suspected.  But 
I  don't  think  he  hesitated  altogether  because  of  that.  Als  soon 
as  he  knew  that  we  were  quite  willing — ^Arthur  and  I — he  de- 
cided at  once.  l^Ir.  Euthven  was  very  kind  and  considerate 
tlirough  it  all." 

"  IVIiss  Graeme,  my  dear,"  said  !Mrs.  Snow,  with  some  hesita- 
tion, "  did  you  ever  tliink  there  was  anything  between  your 
brother  Harry  and  his  master's  daughter — ^the  young  lady 
that  Allan  Euthven  married — or  was  it  only  Sandy's  femcy?" 

Graeme's  face  grew  white  as  she  turned  her  startled  eyes 
CD  her  friend 
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'^Sandy  I  Did  ho  see  it  ?  I  did  not  think  about  it  at  the 
time  ;  but  afterward  I  knew  it,  and,  oh  I .  Janet,  you  cannot 
think  how  it  added  to  my  wretchedness  about  Harry." 

"  My  bairn !  There  have  been  some  rough  bits  on  the  road 
you  have  been  travelling.  No  wonder  your  feet  get  weary, 
whiles." 

Graeme  rose,  and,  without  speaking,  came  and  laid  her  head 
upon  her  friend's  lap.     In  a  little  she  said,  i 

'*  How  I  longed  for  this  place !  I  had  no  one  to  speak 
to.  I  used  to  think  you  might  have  helped  and  comforted 
me  a  little." 

She  did  not  try  to  hide  her  tears  ;  but  they  did  not  flow 
long.  Janet's  kind  hand  had  not  lost  its  old  soothing  power, 
and  by  and  by  Qreeme  raised  herself  up,  and,  wiping  away 
her  tears,  said,  with  a  faint  smile, 

"And  so  Sandy  saw  poor  Harry's  secret?  I  did  not>  at 
first  I  suppose  little  Emily  had  sliarpened  his  eyes  to  see 
such  things,  even  then." 

"  Tes,  Sandy  saw  it,  and  it  was  a  great  surprise  to  us  all 
when  there  came  word  of  her  marriage.  Sandy  never 
thought  of  Allan  Euthven  and  his  cousin  coming  to- 
gether." 

Graeme  rose  and  took  her  work  again.  It  was  growing 
dark,  and  she  carried  it  to  the  window  and  bent  over  ii 

"Was  it  for  her  money — or  why  was  it?" 

"  Oh  I  no.  I  never  could  think  so.  She  was  a  very  sweet 
and  lovely  creature  ;  we  loved  her  dearly,  Hose  and  L  They 
had  been  engaged  a  long  time,  I  believe,  though  the  marriage 
was  sudden  at  last  That  was  because  of  her  father's  illness. 
He  died  soon  after,  you  remember." 

"  Yes,  I  remember.  Well,  I  didna  think  that  Allan  Buth- 
ven  was  one  to  let  the  world  get  a  firm  grip  of  him.  But 
folk  change.    I  didna  ken." 

"  Oh  I  no,  it  was  not  that,"  said  Graeme,  eagerly.  Indeed, 
at  that  time,  Mr.  Elphinstone's  afiJEurs  were  rather  involved. 
He  had  met  with  great  losses,  Harry  says,  and  Arthur 
thought  that  nothing  but  Mr.  Buthvexi'^  \n^  <^c^aa»f:^T  «sA 
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']";.';  -.:./vI'/V/  ■•  "i'ji  *L:l:'£.  cii  Ler  ii.:^e,  sjid  her  niovenicn-s;.  as 
f!-,-:  *\/<\,\;i/h'\  'ii.  i  arrir. ;.••:•  I  iir.i  rc-Linrtin^od  die  : rides  on  the 
t-'Af/l/;  y,t:T':  <^{ii:';k  ft!.  1  P'.^tk.ss.  WLen  tLere  s»:onic-d  noiiiiug 
UkhTh  f'jr  ]i*:L-  I J  '1  -»,  hL';  r-sto/d  "rtlll  V. i:h  an uneasv  Itx^k  on  ht-r 
fivr;,  fw  thour'li  Hii';  thou'rfit  LoF  friend  were  watoliing  her, 
and  tlitn  Hi^V'.lto  tlio  othf.T  end  of  iLc  room. 
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**Mydoar,"  said  Mrs.  Snow,  in  a  little,  "how old  are  you 
now  r 

Graeme  laughed,  and  came  and  took  her  old  seat 

"  Oh  !  Janet,  you  must  not  ask.  I  have  come  to  the  point 
when  ladies  don't  hke  to  answer  that  question,  as  you  might 
very  weU  know,  if  you  would  stop  to  consider  a  minute." 

"  And  what  point  may  that  be,  if  I  may  ask  ?" 

"  Oh  !  it  is  not  to  be  told.  Do  you  know  Fanny  begins  to 
shake  her  head  over  me,  and  to  call  me  an  old  maid." 

"  Ay  I  that  is  aye  the  way  with  these  yoimg  wives,"  said 
Janet,  scornfully.  "  There  must  be  near  ten  years  between 
you  and  Eose." 

"Yes,  quite  ten  years,  and  she  is  ahnost  a  woman — ^past 
sixteen.    I  am  growing  old." 

"  What  a  wee  white  Eose  she  was,  when  she  first  fell  to  your 
care,  dear.  Who  would  have  thought  then  that  she  would 
ever  have  grown  to  be  the  bonny  creature  she  is  to^y  ?" 

"  Is  she  not  lovely  ?  And  not  vain  or  spoiled,  though  it 
would  be  no  wonder  if  she  were,  she  is  so  much  admired. 
Do  you  mind  what  a  cankered  wee  fairy  she  used  to 
be?" 

"  I  mind  well  the  patience  that  never  wearied  of  her,  even 
at  the  worst  of  times,"  said  Mrs.  Snow,  laying  her  hand 
tenderly  on  Graeme's  bowed  head. 

"  I  was  weary  and  impatient  often.  What  a  long  time  it  is 
since  those  days,  and  yet  it  seems  like  yesterday."  And 
Graeme  sighed. 

*'  Were  you  sighing  because  so  many  of  your  years  lie  be- 
hind you,  my  bairn  ?"  said  Mra  Snow,  softly. 

"  No,  rather  because  so  many  of  them  lie  before  me,"  said 
Graeme,  slowly.  "  Unless,  indeed,  they  may  have  more  to 
show  than  the  years  that  are  past" 

"  We  may  all  say  that,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Snow,  gravely. 
"  None  of  us  have  done  all  that  we  might  have  done,  But^ 
my  bairn,  such  dreary  words  are  not  natural  from  young 
lips,  and  the  years  before  you  may  be  few.  You  may  not 
have  time  to  grow  weary  of  them." 
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**  That  is  tme/'  said  Graeme.  '^  And  I  ought  not  to  grow 
wearv,  bo  thcv  rnanv  or  few." 

There  w:\s  a  long*  piuse,  broken  at  last  by  Graeme. 

"Janet,  *  said  she,  **do  you  think  I  ootdd  keep  a  school?" 

**  A  s..-h<>.^l,**  repeated  ^Irs.  Snow.  "  Oh,  aye,  I  daresay  yoa 
could,  if  you  put  your  mind  to  it.  "WTiat  would  hinder  you! 
It  would  depend  some  on  what  kind  of  a  school  it  was,  too, 
I  tlaresav." 

^'  You  know,  teaching  is  almost  the  only  thing  a  woman 
can  do  to  earn  a  hvelihood.  It  is  the  only  thing  I  could  do. 
I  don't  mean  that  I  could  take  chaige  of  a  school ;  I  am  afraid 
I  am  hardly  fit  for  that  But  I  could  teach  classes.  I  know 
French  well,  and  music,  and  German  a  htUe." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Snow,  gravely,  "  what  has  pnt  such 
a  thought  in  your  head  ?  Have  you  spoken  to  your  brother 
about  it  ?    What  does  he  say  ?  " 

*'  To  Arthur  ?  No,  I  have  n't  spoken  to  him.  He  wouldn't 
like  the  idea  at  first,  I  suppose ;  but  if  it  were  best,  he  would 
reconcile  himself  to  it  in  time." 

•*  You  speak  about  getting  your  hvelihood.  Is  there  any 
need  for  it?  I  mean,  is  there  more  need  than  there  has 
been  ?    Is  not  your  brother  able,  and  willing " 

**  Oh  I  yes,  it  is  not  that  I  don't  know.  Our  expenses 
are  greater  than  they  used  to  be— double,  indeed.  But  there 
is  enough,  I  suppose.  It  is  not  that — at  least  it  is  not  that 
only,  or  chiefly." 

"  What  is  it  then,  dear  child  ?  "  asked  her  friend. 

But  Graeme  could  not  answer  at  the  moment.  There 
were  many  reasons  why  she  should  not  continue  to  live  her 
present  unsatisf>dng  life,  and  yet  she  did  not  know  how  to 
tell  her  friend  They  were  all  plain  enough  to  her,  but  some 
of  them  she  could  not  put  in  words  for  the  hearing  of  Janet^ 
even.  She  had  been  saying  to  herself  all  along,  that  it  was 
natural,  and  not  wrong  for  her  to  grow  tired  of  her  useleasi 
aimless  life,  and  to  long  for  earnest,  bracing  work ;  such  as 
many  a  woman  she  could  name  was  toiling  bravely  at  But 
with  Janet's  kind  hasxd  on  \i<ex  Yx^eoA,  ^ud  Vy^c  cahn,  dear  eyes 
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looking  down  upon  her  &oe,  she  was  constrained  to  acknow* 
ledge  that)  but  for  one  thing,  this  restless  discontent  might 
never  have  found  her.  To  herself  she  was  willing  to  confess 
it.  Long  ago  she  had  looked  her  sorrow  in  the  &k»,  and 
said,  ''With  God's  help  I  can  bear  it"  She  declared  to  her« 
self  that  it  was  well  to  be  roused  from  sloth,  even  by  a  great 
sorrow,  so  that  she  could  find  work  to  do.  But,  that  Janet 
should  look  upon  her  with  pitying  or  reproving  eyes,  she 
rould  not  bear  to  think ;  so  she  sat  at  her  feet,  having  no 
power  to  open  her  lips,  never  thinking  that  by  her  silence, 
and  by  the  unquiet  light  in  her  downcast  eyes,  more  was 
revealed  to  her  faithful  old  friend  than  spoken  words  could 
have  told. 

"What  is  it  my  dear?"  said  Mrs.  Snow.  ''Is  it  pride  or 
discontent,  or  is  it  something  worse  ?  " 

Qraeme  laughed  a  httle  bitterly. 

"  Can  anything  be  worse  than  these  ?  " 

**  Is  it  that  your  brother  is  wearying  of  you  ?  " 

"No,  no !  I  could  not  do  him  the  wrong  to  think  that. 
It  would  grieve  him  to  lose  us,  I  know.  Even  when  he 
thought  it  was  for  my  happiness  to  go  away,  the  thought  of 
parting  gave  him  pain." 

"  And  you  have  more  sense  than  to  lot  the  airs  and  non- 
sense of  his  baim-wKe  vex  you?  " 

Graeme  was  silent  a  moment  She  did  not  care  to  ontar 
upon  the  subject  of  Arthur's  wife  just  at  this  time. 

"I  don't  think  you  quite  understand  Fanny,  Janet,"  said 
she,  hesitating. 

"Wed,  dear,  maybe  no.  The  bairns  that  I  have  had  to 
deal  with  have  not  been  of  her  kind.  I  have  had  no  ex- 
perience of  the  like  of  her." 

"But  what  I  mean  is  that  her  faults  are  such  as  every  one 
can  see  at  a  glance,  and  she  has  many  sweet  and  lovable 
quaUtie&  I  love  her  dearly.  And,  Janet,  I  don't  think  it  is 
quite  kind  in  you  to  think  that  I  grudge  Fanny  her  proper 
place  in  her  own  house.    I  only  wish  that " 

'^  You  only  wish  that  she  were  as  abte  to  ^  SISu-^t^^^sck^sX^ 
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m  JOT]  iir.*  w"Mr.^^  tij  let  her.    I  wish  that,  too.     And  I  am 

Very  lAf  fr  zi  r:-.irikinj  that  yoa  gradge  her  an^rthizig  tlin^ 
— i- .   ■ ..  .'  -  *  -  1-  ,-»•.-- 

••  OL  I  -J  iz-nrt,"  aaid  Graeme,  vith  a  sigh,  "  I  shall  never  be 

ablr  t.-  I^J^.?  vou  Iindn-I>L\nJL'' 

"  YoLi  nii^-L:  try,  however.  Tea  havena  tried  vet,"  said 
Jino:,  if  i'litlv.  "  It  is  n^:.:  tliat  you  are  growing  too  proad  to 
cit  i.TtA*!  CI  v.-j:  l-r>:Ler'3  wiiuiing,  is  it?  " 

•■  1 .1  n't  tliink  ::  Ls  jrl  lo.  I  know  that  Arthur  consideis 
tl.;:  wL:^t  lolon^-^s  to  hizn  lelongo  to  us  alL  But,  even  when 
t;.:it  is  trut,  i:  i:^y  t-e  b_ttor,  fur  many  reasons,  that  I  should 
cat  Iral  of  my  ov>ti  \^ii.nir.g  than  of  his.  Everjbody  has 
s«-.-::Li:i^'  to  Jo  in  the  world.  Even  rich  ladies  have  their 
L-  u-so-s  to  keep,  and  their  families  to  care  for,  and  the  rUiTng 
of  .s-xricty  to  tat  is  f;.-,  and  all  that.  An  idle  life  like  mine  is 
not  nat  Viral  nor  ri^^'Lt.  No  wonder  that  I  weary  of  it  I 
ou-;I;t  no:  to  Ix*  i«:lle." 

'•Lliel  I  shoTiIl  lay  that  imputation  at  the  door  of  any- 
hotiy  ill  tlic  l:ousc  rather  than  at  yours.  You  used  to  be 
ovor  f  -lid  of  idle  dieaiiiing,  but  I  see  none  of  it  now.  Yon 
are  ave  bu^v  at  .^omet:^^.'' 

"YcH,  brj^y  about  sonietliing,''  repeated  Graeme,  a  little 
Kcomfully.  "But  about  thin-^  that  might  as  well  bo 
left  undone,  or  that  another  might  do  as  well" 

"  ^Vnd  I  daresay  some  one  could  be  foimd  to  do  the  work 
of  the  best  and  the  busiest  of  us,  if  we  werena  able  to  do  ii 
But  that  is  no'  to  say  but  we  may  be  working  to  some  pur- 
pose in  the  world  for  all  that.  But  it  is  no'  agreeable  to  do 
other  folLs'  work,  and  let  them  get  the  wages,  1 11  allow." 

"Will,  said  something  like  that  to  me  once,  and  it  is 
possible  that  I  may  have  some  despicable  feeling  of  that  sort^ 
since  you  and  he  seem  to  think  it,"  said  Graeme,  and  her 
voice  took  a  grieved  and  desponding  tone. 

"  My  dear,  I  am  bringing  no  such  accusation  against  you. 
I  am  only  saying  that  the  Hko  of  that  is  not  agreeable,  and 
jb  is  not  profitable  to  anybody  concerned  I  daresay  Mrs. 
Arthur  fancios  that  it  is  her,  and  no'  you  that  keeps  the 
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house  in  a  stato  of  perfection  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see. 
She  persuades  her  husband  of  it,  at  any  rate." 

"  Fanny  does  not  mean— ^e  does  not  know  much  about 
it.  But  that  is  one  more  reason  why  I  ought  to  go.  She 
ought  to  have  the  responsibihty,  as  well  as  to  fancy  that  she 
has  it ;  and  they  would  get  used  to  being  without  us  in  time.** 

"  IVIiss  Graeme,  my  dear,  I  think  I  must  have  told  you 
what  your  father  said  to  me  after  his  first  attack  of  illness, 
when  he  thought,  maybe,  the  end  wasna  far  away." 

'*  About  our  all  staying  together  while  we  could.  Yes,  you 
told  me."  j 

"  Yes,  love,  and  how  he  trusted  in  you,  that  you  would 
always  be,  to  your  brothers  and  Bose,  all  that  your  mother 
would  have  been  if  she  had  been  spared  ;  and  how  sure  he 
was  that  you  would  ever  think  less  of  yourself  than  of  them. 
My  dear,  it  should  not  be  a  light  thing  that  would  make  you 
give  up  the  trust  your  father  left  to  you." 

"  But,  Janet,  it  is  so  different  now.  When  we  first  came 
here,  the  thought  that  my  father  wished  us  to  keep  together 
made  me  willing  and  glad  to  stay  even  when  Arthur  had  to 
struggle  hard  to  make  the  ends  meet.  I  knew  it  was  better 
for  him  and  for  Harry,  as  well  as  for  us.  But  it  is  different 
now.  Arthur  has  no  need  of  us,  and  would  soon  content 
himself  without  us,  though  he  may  think  he  would  not ;  and 
it  may  be  years  before  this  can  be  Will.'s  home  again.  It 
may  never  bo  his  home,  nor  Harry's  either." 

"  My  dear,  it  will  be  Harry's  home,  and  Will.'s,  too,  while 
it  is  yoiura  Their  hearts  will  aye  turn  to  it  as  home,  and 
they  wouldna  do  so  if  you  were  only  coming  and  going. 
And  as  for  Mr.  Arthur,  Miss  Graeme,  I  put  it  to  yourself, 
if  he  were  left  alone  with  that  bonny  wee  wife  of  his,  would 
his  home  be  to  him  what  it  is  now  ?  Would  the  companion- 
ship of  yon  bairn  sufiico  for  his  happiness  ?" 

"  It  ought  to  do  80.  A  man*s  wife  ought  to  be  to  him 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  when  it  is  written,  '  A 
man  shall  leave  all,  and  cleave  to  his  wife.'  Married  people 
ought  to  suffice  for  one  another." 
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"  Well,  it  may  be.  And  if  you  were  leaving  your  farother^i 
house  for  a  bouse  of  your  own,  or  if  you  were  coming  with 
us,  as  my  husband  seems  to  have  set  his  heart  on,  I  would 
think  it  different  Not  that  I  am  sure  of  it  myself  much  as 
it  would  delight  me  to  have  you.  For  your  brother  needs 
you,  and  your  bonny  new  sister  needs  you.  Hare  patience 
with  her,  and  with  yourself,  and  you  will  make  something  of 
her  in  time.  She  loves  you  dearly,  though  she  is  not  sA,  all 
times  very  considerate  of  you." 

Graeme  was  silent.  What  could  she  say  after  this,  to  prove 
that  she  coidd  not  stay,  that  she  must  go  av^y.  Where 
could  she  tiuii  now  ?  She  rose  with  a  sigh. 

"  It  is  growing  dark.  I  will  get  a  light  But,  Janet^  you 
must  let  me  say  one  thing.  Tou  are  not  to  think  it  is  bo- 
cause  of  Fanny  that  I  want  to  go  away.  At  first,  I  was  un- 
happy— I  may  say  so,  now  that  it  is  all  over.  It  was  less  for 
myself  and  I^osc  than  for  Arthur.  I  didn't  think  Fanny 
good  enough  for  him.  And  then,  eveiy^thing  was  so  differ- 
ent, for  awhile  it  seemed  impossible  for  me  to  stay.  Fanny 
was  not  so  considerate  as  she  might  have  been,  about  our  old 
friends,  and  about  household  affairs,  and  about  Nelly,  and 
all  that  Arthur  saw  nothing,  and  Rosio  got  vexed  som^ 
times.  Win.  pretiehed  patience  to  us  both;  you  know,  gen- 
tlemen cannot  mulerstand  many  things  that  may  be  vexa- 
tious to  us  ;  and  we  were  very  imcomfortablc  for  a  whila  I 
don*t  think  Fanny  was  so  nmeh  to  blame;  but  her  mother 
socm(;d  to  fan(»y  that  the  new  mistress  of  the  house  was  not 
to  be  allowed  to  liavo  her  place  without  a  struggle.  Arthur 
saw  nothing  wrong.  It  was  laughable,  and  irritating,  too, 
sometimes,  to  see  how  bhnd  he  was.  But  it  was  far  better 
ho  did  not.     I  can  see  that  now." 

'*  Well,  we  went  on  in  this  way  a  while.  I  daresay  a  good 
deal  of  it  was  my  fault  I  think  I  was  patient  and  forbear- 
ing, and  I  am  quite  sure  I  gave  Fanny  her  own  place  from 
the  very  first.  But  I  was  not  cheerful,  partly  because  of  the 
changes,  and  all  these  httle  things,  and  partly  for  other  rea- 
BODB.    And  I  am  not  demonstrative  in  my  friendliness,  like 
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Bosie,  you  know.  Fanny  soon  came  to  be  qnite  frank  and 
nice  mth  Eosie,  and,  by  and  by,  with  me  too.  And  now, 
everything  goes  on  just  as  it  ought  with  us.  There  is  no 
coldness  between  us,  and  you  must  not  think  there  is,  or  that 
it  is  because  of  Fanny  I  must  go  away." 

She  paused,  and  b^gan  to  arrange  the  lamp. 

"Never  mind  the  light,  dear,  unless  your  work  canna  be 
left,"  said  Mrs.  Snow  ;  and  in  a  little  Graeme  came  and  sat 
down  again. 

"  And  about  Fanny's  not  being  good  enough  for  Arthur," 
she  went  on.  ''If  people  really  love  one  another,  other 
things  don't  seem  to  make  so  much  difference.  Arthur  is  con- 
tented. And  Janet,  I  don't  think  I  am  altogether  selfish  in 
my  wish  to  go  away.  It  is  not  entirely  for  my  own  sake.  I 
think  it  would  be  better  for  them  both  to  be  left  to  each 
other  for  a  little  while.  If  Fanny  has  faults,  it  is  better 
that  Arthur  should  know  them  for  the  sake  of  both — that  he 
may  learn  to  have  patience  with  them,  and  that  she  may 
learn  to  correct  them.  It  is  partly  for  them,  as  well  as  for 
Bose  and  me.    For  myself  I  must  have  a  change." 

*'  You  didna  use  to  weary  for  change&  What  is  the  roar 
son  now  ?  You  may  tell  me,  dear,  surely.  There  can  be  no 
reason  that  I  may  not  know  ?" 

Janet  spoke  softly,  and  laid  her  hand  lovingly  on  that  of 
Graeme. 

"  Oh  I  I  don't  know.  I  cannot  tell  you,"  she  cried,  with  a 
sudden  movement  away  from  her  friend.  **  The  very  spirit 
of  unrest  seems  to  have  gotten  possession  of  me.  I  am  tired 
doing  nothing,  I  suppose.  I  want  real  earnest  work  to  do, 
and  have  it  I  will."    She  rose  hastily,  but  sat  down  again. 

"  And  so  you  think  you  would  like  to  keep  a  school  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Snow,  quietly. 

"  Oh  I  I  don't  know.  I  only  said  that,  because  I  did  not 
know  what  else  I  could  do.     It  would  be  work." 

''Ay.  School-keeping  is  said  to  be  hard  work,  and  thank- 
less,  often.  And  I  daresay  it  is  no  better  than  it  is  culled 
But»  my  dAar,  if  it  is  the  work  you  want,  and  not  the  wages^ 
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sorc'lv  among  the  tLousands  of  this  great  town,  yon  migbi 
find  somoiLiug  to  do,  some  work  for  the  Lord,  and  for  his 
people.  Have  y».»u  never  thought  abont  working  in  that  way 
dear  r 

(ir:u:iu'  hal  lb  ought  of  it  many  a  time.  Often  had  she 
grieved  ovir  tlie  mglectod  little  ones,  looking  out  upon  her 
from  narrow  lauis  and  alleys,  with  pale  faces*  and  great 
I  himgry  ey(-s.  Often  had  the  fainting  hearts  of  toilers  in  the 
wretched  place?  of  the  city  l>een  sustained  and  comforted  by 
ner  kind  words  and  her  alms-deeds.  There  were  many  hum- 
ble dwellings  within  sight  of  her  home,  where  her  face  came 
Hkc  sunlight,  and  her  voice  like  music.  But  these  were 
the  pleasures  of  her  life,  enjoyed  in  secret  This  was  not  the 
work  that  was  to  make  her  life  worthy,  the  work  for  God 
and  man  that  was  to  611  the  void  in  her  life,  and  stHl  the 
pain  in  her  heai-t.     So  she  only  said,  quietly, 

"  It  is  not  much  that  one  can  do.  And,  indeed,  I  have  ht- 
tlc  tii:ie  that  is  not  occu2:)iod  with  something  that  cannot  be 
ncglecteil,  though  it  can  hardly  l>e  called  work.  I  cannot  tell 
you,  but  what  with  the  httlo  things  to  be  cared  for  at  home, 
the  \isit8  to  Ix}  made,  and  engagements  of  one  kind  or  other, 
little  time  is  left.  I  don't  know  how  I  could  make  it  other- 
wise.    My  time  is  not  at  my  cv.ti  disposal." 

Mrs.  Snow  assented,  and  Graeme  went  on. 

"  I  snppose  I  might  do  more  of  that  sort  of  work — caring 
for  poor  people,  I  mean,  by  joining  societies,  and  getting  my- 
self i>ut  on  committees,  and  all  that  sort  of  tlung,  but  I  don't 
think  I  am  suited  for  it,  and  there  are  plenty  who  like  it 
However,  I  daresay,  that  is  a  mere  excuse.  Don't  you  mind, 
Janet,  how  Mrs.  Page  used  to  labor  with  me  about  the  sewing 
mcetuigs." 

"  Yes,  I  miii<l,"  said  ^Irs.  Snow,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
was  tliinking  of  something  else.  In  a  httle  she  said,  hesita- 
tingly : 

"  Miss  Graeme,  my  dear,  you  speak  as  though  there  were 
aiothing  iHJtwcen  living  in  your  brother's  house,  and  keeping 
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ft  schooL    Have  you  never  glanced  at  the  possibility  that 
sometime  you  may  have  a  house  of  your  own  to  keep." 
\      Graeme  laughed. 

"  Will,  said  that  to  me  once.  Yes,  I  have  thought  about  it 
But  the  possibility  is  such  a  slight  one,  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  take  it  into  account  in  making  plans  for  the  future." 

"And  wherefore  not  ?"  demanded  Mrs.  Snow. 

"Wherefore  not?"  echoed  Graeme.  "  I  can  only  say,  that 
here  I  am  at  six  and  twenty;  and  the  probabihties  as  to  mar- 
riage don't  usually  increase  with  the  years,  after  that  Fan* 
ny's  fears  on  my  account  have  some  foundation.  Janet^  do 
you  mind  the  song  foolish  Jean  used  to  smg? 

'  The  lads  that  cast  a  glance  at  me 

I  dinna  care  to  see, 
And  the  lads  that  I  would  look  at 

Winna  look  at  me/ 

"  Well,  dear,  you  mustna  be  angry  though  I  say  it,  but 
you  may  be  ower  ill  to  pleasa  I  told  you  that  before,  yoiiTl 
mind." 

"  Oh  I  yes,  I  mind.  But  I  convinced  you  of  your  error. 
Indeed,  I  look  upon  myself  as  an  object  for  commiseration 
rather  than  blame ;  so  you  mustna  look  cross,  and  you 
mustna  look  too  pitiful  either,  for  I  am  going  to  prove  to 
you  and  Fanny  and  all  the  rest  that  an  old  maid  is,  by  no 
means,  an  object  of  pity.     Quite  the  contrary." 

"  But,  my  dear,  it  seems  strange-like,  and  not  quite  right 
for  you  to  be  setting  your  face  against  what  is  plainly  or- 
dained as  woman's  lot  It  is  no'  aye  an  easy  or  a  pleasant 
one,  as  many  a  poor  woman  kens  to  her  sorrow  ;  but " 

"  But,  Janet,  you  are  mistaken.  I  am  not  setting  my  face 
against  anything  ;  but  why  should  you  blame  me  for  what  I 
canna  help?  And,  besides,  it  is  not  ordained  that  every 
woman  should  marry.  They  say  married  life  is  happier,  and 
fill  that ;  but  a  woman  may  be  happy  and  useful,  too,  in  a 
single  life,  even  if  the  higher  happiness  be  denied  her.* 


''  Bat,  my  ^Icar,  v.Lat  aikd  tou  ^z  hici  joa  «^t  swuj  tfas 

"]C'/-ii';  li.vl  littlo  to  dj  ttlicig  voa  anvthinsr  of  the  HrA 
Notliihr^  jifirticuLa'  ail'.  J  Lie  at  hizxL  I  liked  ^tt^^  Terr  wtS 
fill       ~.     But  w<;  Will":  sp«»k  of  iu" 

"  WuH  lio  not  go>l  oLjugli ?  He  w&s  a  ChzistLin  mvt, 
and  Vroll  off,  and  welMo  ^king.  WLat  said  voor  bioth£r  to 
your  n.fuHal '/"  jKrr-iLstel  J:i:iet. 

**  OIj  !  lie  Baid  notliiLg.  WTiat  conld  he  sat  ?  He  would 
liuvf:  known  nothing  aYx;ut  it  if  I  had  had  mj  wilL  A  waman 
niiD.t  docido  these  t]jir:gs  f<jr  horsc-lf.  I  did  what  I  thntnght 
ri^hi.     I  cr^idd  not  have  done  otherwise/' 

*•  Bill,  my  lo\v-,  you  should  consider " 


"  Jfinot,  I  did  consider.  I  considered  so  long  tVii^t  I 
vary  iK'iir  doing  a  wrong  thing.  Because  he  was  Azthnr's 
friend,  and  because  it  ficems  to  be  woman^s  lot,  and  in  the 
common  counio  of  things,  and  because  I  was  restless  and 
difi<'ojil<'ntcd,  and  not  at  peace  with  myself  and  nothing 
wjcnied  io  naatler  to  me,  I  was  verj' near  saying  *Yeai,'and 
f^oing  witli  him,  tliough  I  cared  no  more  for  him  than  for 
Jifilf  a  do/x;n  (^tliers  w]i<.»ni  you  have  seen  here.  What  do  joa 
think  of  that  for  conMidenition  ?  " 

*'  'Diftt  would  hfivc  been  a  great  wrong  both  to  liim  and 
i/t  yoiUMelf.  1  canna  think  you  would  ever  be  so  sinful  as 
i4t  /Mvc  tlic  hand  where  the  heart  is  withheld  But,  mj  dear« 
you  might  misiakc.  'J'hero  are  more  kinds  of  lore  fhi^n 
ittii'. ;  at  hiast  there  fU'c  many  manifestations  of  true  love ; 
and,  at  your  age,  you  are  no' to  expect  to  have  your  heart 
and  fiiney  talicii  utf-erly  captive  by  any  man.  You  have  too 
inucii  Menmj  for  the  hke  of  that." 

"  I  lavo  I  V  "  H;ii«l  <  iracmc.     "  I  ought  to  have  at  my  age." 

Jt  wiiH  growing  quite  dark — too  dark  for  Mrs.  Snow  to  see 
(iriU)ni(!*H  troubled  face  ;  but  she  knew  that  it  was  troubled 
by  the  Hound  of  Ikt  voice,  by  the  weary  posture  into  which 
Mho  droopeii,  and  by  many  another  token. 

"  My  dear,"  said  her  fiicnd,  earnestly,  "  the  wild  canying 
•WBjr  of  the  fancy,  ttiwfc  iV.  \a  ^o^rm^  Vk^  ^s^^s^oii^  call  Iotc^ 
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16  not  to  be  desired  at  any  age.  I  am  not  denying  tbat  it 
comes  in  youth  with  great  power  and  sweetness,  as  it  came 
to  youi*  father  and  mother,  as  I  mind  well,  and  as  you  have 
beai*d  yourself.  But  it  doesna  always  bring  happiness.  The 
Lord  is  kind,  and  cares  for  those  who  rush  blindly  to  their 
fate ;  but  to  many  a  one  such  wild  captiviiy  of  heart  is  but 
the  forerunner  of  bitter  pain,  for  which  there  is  no  help  but 
just  to  *  thole  it,'  as  they  say."  i 

She  paused  a  moment,  but  Graeme  did  not,  by  the  move- 
ment of  a  finger,  indicate  that  she  had  anything  to  say  in 
reply. 

"Mutual  respect,  and  the  quiet  esteem  that  one  friend 
gives  to  another  who  is  worthy,  is  a  far  surer  foundation  for 
a  lifetime  of  happiness  to  those  who  have  the  fear  of  God 
before  their  eyes,  and  it  is  just  possible,  my  dear,  that  you 
may  have  been  mistaken." 

"  It  is  just  possible,  and  it  is  too  late  now,  you  see,  Janei 
But  I  '11  keep  all  you  have  been  saying  in  mind,  and  it  may 
stand  me  in  stead  for  another  time,  you  ken." 

She  spoke  lightly,  but  there  was  in  her  voice  an  echo  of 
bitterness  and  pain  that  her  friend  could  not  bear  to  hear ; 
and  when  she  raised  herself  up  to  go  away,  as  though  there 
were  nothing  more  to  be  said,  Janet  laid  her  hand  lightly 
but  firmly  on  her  shoulder,  and  said, 

"  My  dear,  you  are  not  to  be  vexed  with  what  I  have  said. 
Do  you  think  I  can  have  any  wish  but  to  see  you  useful  and 
happy  ?    You  surely  dinna  doubt  me,  dear  ?  " 

"lam  not  vexed,  Janet,"  said  she.  "And  who  could  I 
trust  if  I  doubted  you  ?  " 

"  And  you  are  not  to  think  that  I  am  meaning  any  disre- 
spect to  your  new  sister,  if  I  say  it  is  no  wonder  that  I  dinna 
find  you  quite  content  here.  And  when  I  think  of  the  homo 
that  your  mother  made  so  happy,  I  canna  but  wish  to  see 
you  in  a  home  of  your  own." 

"  But  happiness  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  desired  in  this 
world,"  Graeme  forced  herself  to  say. 

"  No,  love,  nor  the  chief  thing — ^ttxat  \a  tnx.e^  wjJA'^&x^^t^s^'. 
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"And  even  if  it  were,"  continued  Graeme,  "  there  is  mOM 
than  one  way  to  look  for  happines&  It  seems  to  me  the 
chances  of  happiness  are  not  so  nnequal  in  single  and  mar* 
ried  life  as  is  generally  supposed." 

"  You  mayna  be  the  best  judge  of  that,"  said  Mrs.  Snow, 
gravely. 

"  No,  I  suppose  not,"  said  Graeme,  with  a  laugh.  "  But  I 
have  no  patience  with  the  nonsense  that  is  talked  about  old 
Tnaids.  Why  I  it  seems  to  be  thought  if  a  woman  reaches 
thirty,  still  single,  she  has  failed  in  life,  she  has  missed  the 
end  of  her  creation,  as  it  were  ;  and  by  and  by  people  b^;in 
to  look  upon  her  as  an  object  of  pity,  not  to  say  of  contempt 
Li  this  very  room  I  have  heard  shallow  men  and  women 
speak  in  that  way  of  some  who  are  doing  a  worthy  work  for 
God  and  man  in  the  world-" 

"  My  dear,  it  is  the  way  with  shallow  men  and  women  to 
put  things  in  the  \\Tong  placea  Why  should  you  be  sm> 
prised  at  that  ?  " 

"But,  Janet,  more  do  it  than  these  people.  Don't  you 
mind,  the  other  day,  when  Mrs.  Grove  was  repeating  that 
absiird  story  about  Miss  Lester,  and  I  said  to  her  that  I  did 
not  believe  Miss  Lester  would  marry  the  best  man  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  you  said  in  a  way  that  turned  the  laugh 
against  me,  that  you  doubted  the  best  man  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  wasna  in  her  offer." 

"  But,  lyiiss  Gi'aemc,  I  meant  no  reflection  on  your  friend, 
though  I  said  that.  I  saw  by  the  shining  of  your  eyes,  and 
^the  color  on  yoiu*  cheek,  that  you  were  in  earnest,  and  I 
thought  it  a  pity  to  waste  good  earnest  words  on  yon  shallow 


,voman." 


"Well,"  said  Graeme,  with  a  long  breath,  "you  left  the 
impression  on  her  mind  that  you  thought  her  right  and  mo 


WTOUg." 


"  That  is  but  a  small  matter.  And,  my  deai',  I  am  no' 
siu*e,  and  you  canna  be  sure  either,  that  Mi-a  Grove  wna 
altogether  >vi*oug.    If,  in  her  youth,  some  good  man — not  to 
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Bay  the  best  man  on  the  fiu^  of  the  earth — ^h&d  offered  love 
to  your  friend,  are  you  sure  she  would  have  refused  him  ?  " 

"  There ! — ^that  is  just  what  I  dislike  so  much.  That  is  just 
what  Mrs.  Grove  was  hinting  with  regard  to  Miss  Lester. 
If  a  woman  Hves  single,  it  is  from  necessity — according  to 
the  judgment  of  a  discriminating  and  charitable  world.  I 
know  that  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  Miss  Lester.  Bat 
even  if  it  were,  if  no  man  had  ever  graciously  signified  his 
approbation  of  her— if  she  were  an  old  maid  from  dire  neces- 
sity— does  it  follow  that  she  has  lost  her  chance  in  life  ? — that 
life  haj3  been  to  her  a  failure  ? 

"  If  she  has  failed  in  life  ;  so  do  God's  angels.  Janet,  if  I 
could  only  tell  you  half  that  she  has  done  I  I  am  not  intimate 
with  her,  but  I  have  many  ways  of  knowing  about  her.  If 
you  could  know  all  that  she  has  done  for  her  family  I  She 
was  the  eldest  daughter,  and  her  mother  was  a  very  delicate, 
ncrrous  woman,  and  the  charge  of  the  younger  children  fell 
to  her  when  she  was  quite  a  girL  Then  when  her  father 
failed,  she  opened  a  school,  and  the  whole  family  depended 
on  her.  She  helped  her  sisters  till  they  married,  and  liber- 
ally educated  her  younger  brothers,  and  now  she  is  bringing 
up  the  four  children  of  one  of  them  who  died  yoxmg.  Her 
father  was  bedridden  for  several  years  before  he- died,  and  he 
lived  in  her  home,  and  she  watched  over  him,  and  cared  for 
him,  though  she  had  her  school  And  she  has  prepared 
many  a  young  girl  for  a  life  of  usefulness,  who  but  for  her 
might  have  been  neglected  or  lost.  Half  of  the  good  she  has 
done  in  this  way  will  never  be  known  on  earth.  And  to  hear 
women  who  are  not  worthy  to  tie  her  shoe,  passing  their  pa* 
tronizing  or  their  disparaging  remarks  upon  her  I  It  in- 
censes me !" 

"  My  dear,  I  thought  you  were  past  being  incensed  at  any- 
thing yon  shallow  woman  can  say." 

"  But  she  is  not  the  only  one.  Even  Arthur  sometimes 
provokes  me.  Because  she  has  by  her  laborious  profession 
made  herself  independent,  be  jestingly  talks  about  her  bank 
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"/...;  -"..':  .-.  r. .:  tL-^  oilv  •:■?.-:•  I  ojiild  name,"  continued 
(ir-if  :..-■.  '  -Si.f':  Ls  :-v  f.^.v:ri>}  er-imrlo,  becaiise  her  position 
ftr.rl  t/ilr  r.rs,  f.-:i*  ^.■■■ir.>';-:t  rifitMre  anl  hf.r  piety,  make  her  work 
A  vnr.i'Ui-i  il  ''>::•'•.  Bat  I  know  manv,  and  have  heard  of 
in  on-,  v.ljr>  in  a  qni'^.-t,  uiiobtriLsivc  way  are  doing  a  work,  not 
t¥t  tn-f.id  fiH  to  n;siiltH,  hilt  as  tnie  and  holy.  Some  of  them 
iin-  ih>'ir\f^  it  as  aunts  or  mai^len  sisters  ;  some  as  toacLors ; 
tviuw  an;  only  liiiiiihlo  noc<llc women ;  some  are  servants  in 
ollirr  pcnjilcM  kifrljrns  or  nurseries — ^women  who  would  be 
M|Milc«  n  of  liy  \\w.  pilyinj,'  or  slighting  name  of  *  old  maid,*  who 
aio  y(«l.  II mil'  woi'tliy  of  r(?Hpcct  for  the  work  they  are  doing, 
Mini  r«r  fill*  influrinu^  Wwy  aro  oxoi*ting,  than  many  a  mar» 
riiMl  wnniMu  in  lu'r  Hphoiv.  AMiy  should  siich  a  woman  bo 
piliiMl  «»r  il<  .ni'.t'J,  I  woiult-r?" 

"Mifii  (Ji:hMiii\  \ou  \oo\x  as  tlunij^fh  you  thought  I  was 
mni'U;;  t!»i»  I  »i:iM  .  MMil  ^l^•*.Ju^.o^s  ^^f  siu'li  womon,  and  voxi  are 
Mi>M»;r.     V.\c\\  \\K>\\\  \o\\  :>:\\  v.\  tluir  pr:\::?o  and  honor  is 
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h'uth,  and  canna  be  gainsaid.  But  that  doesna  prove  what 
you  began  with,  that  the  chances  of  happiness  in  married 
and  single  Hfe  are  equal" 

"  It  goes  far  to  prove  it — ^the  chances  of  usefulness,  at  any 
rate." 

"No,  my  deal',  because  I  dare  say,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  could  be  told  of  who  fail  to  do  their  work  in  single  Ufe, 
and  who  fail  to  get  happiness  in  it  as  well.  Put  the  one  class 
over  against  the  other,  and  then  consider  the  many,  many 
women  who  marry  for  no  other  reason  than  from  the  fear  of 
living  single,  it  will  go  far  to  account  for  the  many  unhappy 
marriages  that  we  see,  and  far  to  prove  that  marriage  is  the 
natural  and  proper  expectation  of  woman,  and  that  in  a  sense 
she  does  fail  in  life,  who  falls  abort  of  thai  In  a  certain 
sense,  I  say." 

''  But  it  does  not  follow  &om  that  that  she  is  thenceforth 
to  be  an  object  of  pity  or  derision,  a  spectacle  to  men  and 
angels  I" 

"  "Whist,  my  dear ;  no,  that  doesna  follow  of  necessity. 
That  depends  on  herself  somewhat,  though  not  altogether, 
and  there  are  too  many  single  women  who  make  spectacles 
of  themselves  in  one  way  or  other.  But,  my  dear,  what  I  say 
is  this  :  As  the  world  is,  it  is  no  easy  thing  for  a  woman  to 
warstle  through  it  alone,  and  the  help  she  needs  she  can  get 
better  from  her  husband  than  from  any  other  friend.  And 
though  it  is  a  single  woman's  duty  to  take  her  lot  and  make 
the  best  of  it^  with  God's  help,  it  is  no'  to  be  denied,  that  it  is 
not  the  lot  a  woman  would  choose.  My  saying  it  doesna 
make  it  true,  but  ask  you  the  women  to  whom  you  justly 
give  so  high  a  place,  how  it  was  with  them.  Was  it  their 
;  own  free  choice  that  put  them  whore  they  are  ?  If  they  speak 
the  truth,  they  will  say  *No.'  Either  no  man  asked  them — 
though  that  is  rare — or  else  in  youth  they  have  had  their 
work  laid  ready  to  their  hands.  They  had  a  father  and 
mother,  or  brothers  and  sisters,  that  they  coiUd  not  forsake 
for  a  stranger.  Or  they  gave  their  love  unsought,  and  had 
none  to  give  when  it  was  asked.    Or  they  fell  out  with  their 
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loTcrs,  or  another  xdled  them  awBv,  or  death  dhided  them. 
Sometimes  a  woman's  life  passes  qmetlv  and  buaflr  awaj, 
with  no  thoQo^hts  of  the  fatnre,  till  one  daj  she  wakes  op  with 
a  <fT*:iit  start  of  surprise  and  pain,  to  the  knowledge  that  her 
yonth  Ls  pa-si — that  she  Ls  an  '  old  maid.'  And  if  a  chance 
o£fer  comes  then,  ten  to  one  bat  she  shats  her  eves^  and  lays 
LoH  on  the  hand  that  is  held  out  to  her — so  feared  is  she  of 
the  wAiWrw  life  before  her." 

"  An^l,"  said  Graeme,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Cvod  is  good  to  her 
if  si  J  e  L'ls  not  a  sadder  wakening  soon." 

**  It  Ls  jHjs.sil^le.  my  dear,  but  it  proves  the  truth  of  what  I 
was  sa\ing,  all  the  same  ;  that  it  is  seldom  by  a  woman's  free 
choice  that  she  finds  herself  alone  in  hfe.  Sometimes,  but  not 
often,  a  woman  sits  down  and  counts  the  cost,  and  chooses 
a  solitary'  path.  It  is  not  every  wise  man  that  can  disoem  a 
strong  and  beautiful  spirit,  if  it  has  its  home  in  an  unlovely 
fonn,  and  many  such  are  passed  by  with  a  slighting  look,  or 
are  never  seen  at  alL  It  is  x>ossible  that  such  a  woman  may 
h.uvo  the  sense  to  see,  that  a  solitary  life  is  happiness  com- 
inirod  with  the  pain  and  shame  a  true  woman  must  feel  in 
having  to  look  down  upon  her  husband ;  and  so  when  the 
wise  and  the  worthy  pass  by,  she  turns  her  eyes  from  all 
others,  and  says  to  herself  and  to  the  world,  with  what  heart 
she  may,  that  she  has  no  need  of  help.  But  does  that  end 
the  pain  ?  Does  it  make  her  strong  to  say  it?  May  not  the 
slight  imphed  in  being  overlooked  rankle  in  her  heart  till  it 
is  changed  and  hardened?  I  am  afraid  the  many  single 
women  we  see  and  hear  of,  who  hve  to  themselves,  giving  no 
sj-mpathy  and  seeking  none,  proves  it  past  all  denying.  My 
dear,  folk  ma^'  say  what  they  like  about  woman's  sphere  and 
woman's  mission — and  groat  nonsense  they  have  spoken  of 
late — but  every  true  woman  kens  well  that  her  right  sphere 
is  a  homo  of  her  own,  and  that  her  mission  is  to  find  her 
lit^piness  in  Uie  happiness  of  her  husbaud  and  children. 
There  are  exceptional  cases,  no  doubt,  but  that  is  the  law  of 
AAtore.  Though  why  I  should  be  saying  all  this  to  you,  liiissi 
e,  my  doax  is  mait  \\iasi  Wssx'' 
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There  wSpS  a  long  silence  after  this.  Mrs.  Snow  knew  well 
that  Graeme  sat  without  reply  because  she  would  not  have 
the  conversation  come  back  to  her,  or  to  home  affairs,  again. 
But  her  friend  had  something  more  to  say,  and  though  her  heart 
ached  for  the  pain  she  might  give,  she  could  not  leave  it  unsaid. 

"  We  were  speaking  about  your  friend  and  the  work  she 
has  been  honored  to  do.  It  is  a  great  work,  and  she  is  a 
noble  woman.  God  bless  her  I  And,  dear,  though  I  dinna 
hke  the  thought  of  your  leaving  your  brother's  house,  it  is  not 
because  I  dinna  think  that  you  might  put  your  hand  to  the 
same  work  with  the  same  success  I  am  sure  you  could  do, 
in  that  way,  a  good  work  for  God  and  man.  It  is  partly  that 
I  am  shy  of  new  schemes,  and  partly  because  I  am  sure  the 
restlessness  that  is  urging  you  to  it  will  pass  away ;  but  it  is 
chiefly  because  I  think  you  have  good  and  holy  work  laid  to 
your  hand  already.  "Whatever  you  may  think  now,  dear, 
they  are  far  better  and  happier  here  at  home,  and  will  be  all 
their  Uves,  because  of  you. 

"I'm  no'  saying  but  you  might  go  away  for  a  wee  while. 
The  change  would  do  you  good.  You  will  come  with  us,  or 
you  will  follow  after,  if  you  like  it  better ;  and  then  you 
might  take  your  sister,  and  go  and  see  your  brother  Norman, 
and  your  wee  nephew,  as  wo  spoke  of  the  other  day.  But 
this  is  your  home,  love,  and  here  Hes  your  work,  believe  me. 
And,  my  bairn,  the  restless  fever  of  your  heart  will  pass 
away ;  not  so  soon,  maybe,  as  if  it  had  come  upon  you 
earlier  in  life,  or  as  if  you  were  of  a  lighter  nature.  But  it 
will  pass.  Whist  I  my  darling,"  for  Graeme  had  risen  with 
a  gesture  of  entreaty  or  denial  "Whist,  love.  I  am  not 
asking  about  its  coming  or  its  causes.  I  am  only  bidding 
you  have  patience  till  it  pass  away." 

Graeme  sat  down  again  without  a  word.  They  sat  a  long 
time  quite  silent,  and  when  Graeme  spoke,  it  was  to  wonder 
that  Arthur  and  the  others  were  not  come  home. 

"They  must  have  gone  to  the  lecture,  after  all,  but  that 
must  be  over  by  this  time.  They  will  be  as  hungry  as  hawks. 
I  must  go  and  speak  to  Sarah," 
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And  she  Ti-ent  away,  saying  sadly  and  a  little  bittedy  io 
herself,  that  the  friend  on  whose  kindness  and  counsel  she 
had  relied,  had  failed  her  in  her  time  of  need. 

"But  I  most  go  all  the  same.  I  cannot  stay  to  die  by  sloir 
degrees,  of  sloth,  or  weariness,  or  discontent,  whicheyer  it  mat 
be.  Oh  me !  And  I  thought  the  worst  was  past,  and  Janet 
says  it  ^\*ill  never  be  quite  past,  till  I  am  grown  old." 

And  Janet  sat  with  reverent,  half-averted  eyes,  seeing  the 
sorrow,  that  in  trying  to  hide,  the  child  of  her  love  had  so 
pljiiuly  revealed  She  Imew  that  words  are  powerless  to  help 
the  soreness  of  such  wounds,  and  yet  she  chid  hersdf  that 
she  had  so  failed  to  comfort  her.  She  knew  that  Graeme 
Ir.ul  come  to  her  in  the  vague  hope  for  help  and  counsel^  and 
that  she  was  saving  now  to  herself  that  her  friend  had  failed 
her. 

"For,  what  could  I  say?  I  couldna  bid  her  go.  "What 
good  would  that  do,  when  she  carries  her  care  with  her? 
And  it  is  not  for  the  like  of  her  to  vex  her  heart  out  with 
bairiiH,  keeping  at  a  school.  I  ken  her  better  than  she  keni 
herself.  Oh !  but  it  is  sad  to  think  that  the  best  comfort  I  can 
give  her,  is  to  look  the  other  way,  and  not  seem  to  see. 
Well,  there  is  One  she  winna  seek  to  hide  her  trouble  franii 
and  Ifo  can  comfort  hor." 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

ri"lHE  onlj  event  of  importance  that  occurred  before  Mra. 

I  Snow  went  away,  was  the  return  of  Nelly.  She  came 
in  upon  them  one  morning,  as  they  sat  together  in  the  break- 
fast room,  with  more  shamcfacedness  than  could  be  easily  ao> 
counted  for  at  the  first  moment  And  then  she  told  them 
she  was  married.  Her  sudden  departure  had  been  the  means 
of  bringing  Mr.  Stirling  to  a  knowledge  of  his  own  mind  on 
the  matter  of  wedlock,  and  he  had  followed  her  to  her  sister's, 
and  "  married  her  out  of  hand."  Of  course,  she  was  properly 
congratulated  by  them  all,  but  Eose  was  inclined  to  be  indig* 
nani 

'*  You  promised  that  I  was  to  be  bridesmaid,  and  I  think 
it  is  quite  too  bad  that  you  should  disappoint  me,"  said  she. 

**  Yes,  I  know  I  promised,  but  it  was  with  a  long  prospect 
of  waiting.  I  thought  your  own  turn  might  come  first.  Miss 
Eose.  He  didna  seem  in  a  hurry  about  ii  But  his  leisure 
was  over  when  I  was  fairly  away  out  of  reach.  So  he  came 
after  me  to  my  sister's,  and  nothing  would  do,  but  back  I 
must  go  with  him.  He  couldna  see  what  difference  a  month 
or  two  could  make  in  a  thing  that  was  to  be  for  a  lifetime ; 
and  my  sister  and  the  rest  up  there — they  sided  with  him. 
And  there  was  reason  in  it  I  couldna  deny  ;  so  we  just  went 
down  to  the  manse  one  morning,  and  had  it  over,  and  mo 
with  this  very  gown  on,  not  my  best  by  two  or  three.  Ho 
made  small  count  of  any  preparations ;  so  you  see,  Miss 
Rose,  I  couldna  well  help  myself ;  and  I  hope  it  will  all  be 
for  the  best" 

They  aU  hoped  that^  and,  indeed,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted 
But,  though  congratulating  Mrs.  Stirling  heartily,  Graeme 
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w»  ^  :C"^ -itlv  »lisa[>[^oiutod  for  tlicmselTea  She  had  been  look- 
ir.)^  r*i'pv:irl  ro  rii.;  liiue  wlieo,  Mrs.  Tilman's  temporaiy  8e^ 
y,,...  ..■.,,.  r.y.y  <[\^Mi[^\\xl\y^}  NcUv bttok  in  her  old  place  again; 
l'i:L  li^c  Iv^c  T'v.st  bo  m:ii.lo  of  it  now,  and  Nelly's  pleasure 
tmi^^r  not  bo  !v.;iri\\l  by  a  suspicion  of  her  discontent  So 
ill  JO  k'Lcivil,  ^\::u  ?il'jx»6:  a-«  much  ciigcmess  as  Rose,  into  a 
ilisi-ii'^M'M'  K'i  'i'o  t'laiis  of  tlio  newly  married  pair. 

••  V-ii  '"^  ■.'*•;  ri.irkcc  giuxlon  scoured?"  asked  she.  "Or 
L<  t ! i; I  ■  ! ,  ^  v'l  'i  V.  0  hitor  ?  " ' 

■'  I"  \\''[  *\.K  bo  for  :i  whilo  yoL  Ho  is  to  stay  where  he  is 
f.M-  il  .;  t'  •.•>,' ru.  You  will  have  heard  that  Mr.  Kuthyen  and 
Ir-i  :':i:  "l\  ;i:v  .[V'.r.'^  hoiMo  for  a  whilo,  and  we  are  to  stay  in 
tl-.-  !•  vis^v     I  am  to  kivo  the  charge.     It  will  be  something 

o\ .;  i:«.  tl  '  nu:h  my  own  h:inds,  which  will  be  agreeable  to 

uu\"  ;ul«i^\l  ;i:o  ^riulont  and  indoi>onilent  Nelly. 

l-  o  ? '..v:  V  :  of  Mn?.  Snow  ami  Mrs.  Stirling"  was  a  great 
pliMstivo  to  t;:ovi  both.  Thoy  had  ninch  to  say  to  one  an- 
ojI  ■  V  bv  foiv  tlio  ti:uo  of  Mi's.  Snow's  departure  came,  and  she 
1  u . II V I  : •- M : ly  1 1  ■  i: : ■:s  ;: K uit  t lio  y oim»;f  iK-ople,  their  way  of  life, 
tiioir  lv>vo  to  o::vIi  v^tlu  :*,  :ui  I  their  forlvarance  with  Fanny 
tu'.d  lur  tV:o'\ds  ^^^.iv'h  sho  would  never  have  heard  from 
tlur".  Sl\^  o.i::u^  10  h.ivo  a  ^T\\it  resjK'ct  for  Mrs.  Stirling's 
s\  r  -o  : ; i; d  j i u I : : 1 1 '. c: 1 1 ,  as  w oU  as  for  luT  devotion  to  the  inter- 
os!'^  of  tho  youu;::  [Hvple.  One  of  the  few  expeditions  under- 
taki  u  by  lu  r  was  to  oliooso  a  wt\ltling  present  for  the  bridc^ 
and  lu^so  had  the  satisfaction  of  heli>ing  her  to  decide  upon 
a  sot  i^f  spv>ons',  iij^^^ful  and  l>eautiful  at  the  same  time  ;  and 
**go;)il  propody  to  have,"  as  Mr.  Snow  justly  remarked, 
whi^thor  thov  usihI  them  or  not. 

Tlio  tlay  of  dopai*ture  came  at  last.  "Will.,  Graeme,  and 
Rose  went  with  them  over  the  river,  and  Fanny  would  have 
liked  to  go,  ioOf  but  she  had  an  engagement  withlMrs.  Grove, 
and  was  obliged  to  stay  at  home.  Artliiu:  was  to  be  at  the 
boat  to  see  them  off,  if  it  could  bo  mauaged,  but  that  was 
doubtful,  so  he  bade  thorn  good-bye  in  the  morning  before 
he  went  away.    There  was  a  crowd,  as  usual,  on  the  boat| 
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and  Graeme  made  haste  to  get  a  seat  with  Mra  Snow,  in  a 
quiet  comer  out  of  the  way. 

"Look,  Graeme,"  said  Eose.  "There  is  Mr.  Proudfute, 
and  there  are  the  Roxburys,  and  ever  so  many  more  people. 
And  there  is  Mr.  Buthven.  I  wonder  if  they  are  going  away 
today." 

"  I  don't  know.  Don't  let  us  get  into  the  crowd,"  said 
Graeme,  rather  hurriedly.  "  We  shall  lose  the  good  of  the 
last  minutes.  Stay  here  a  moment,  WiU.,  and  see  wheth* 
er  Arthur  comes.  I  wHI  find  a  seat  for  Mrs.  Snow.  Let  us 
get  out  of  the  crowd." 

It  was  not  easy  to  do,  however,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
pass  quite  close  by  the  pariy  towards  which  Eose  had  been 
looking,  and  which  Graeme  had  intended  to  avoid. 

"  Who  is  that  pretty  creature  with  the  child  on  her  lap  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Snow,  with  much  interest  "  You  bowed  to  her, 
I  think." 

"  Yes.  That  is  Mrs.  Euthven.  I  suppose  they  are  going 
away  today.  I  should  like  to  say  good-bye  to  her,  but  there 
are  so  many  people  with  her,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  sho 
knew  me,  though  she  bowed.  Ah !  she  has  seen  Eosie.  They 
are  coming  over  here." 

She  rose  and  went  to  meet  them  as  they  came  near. 

**You  have  never  seen  my  baby,"  said  Mrs.  Euthven, 
eagerly.     "  And  I  want  to  see  Mrs.  Snow." 

Graeme  took  the  little  creature  in  her  arms. 

"No,  we  were  unfortunate  in  finding  you  out  when  we 
called,  more  than  once — and  now  you  are  going  away." 

"  Yes,  we  are  going  away  for  a  httle  while.  I  am  so  glad  we 
have  met  to-day.  I  only  heard  the  other  day  that  Mrs.  Snow 
had  come,  and  I  have  not  been  quite  strong,  and  they  would 
not  let  me  move  about  I  am  so  very  glad  to  see  you,"  added 
she,  as  she  took  JaneVs  hand.  "  I  have  heard  your  name  so 
often,  that  I  seem  to  know  you  well" 

Mrs.  Snow  looked  with  great  interest  on  the  lovely,  delicato 
fiacei  that  smiled  so  sweetly  up  into  her^ 
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•'I  have  litai-J  about  you,  too,"  said  she,  gravdij.  ''And 
I  am  very  ghA  that  we  chanced  to  moot  to-dav.  And  you 
arc  promg  hoiLii-  to  S<^^-otlaiid  ?" 

'*  Yes,  for  a  little  while.  I  have  not  been  quite  weD,  and 
the  doctor  advi-os  the  voyage,  but  we  shall  be  home  again 
before  winter,  I  hope,  or  at  the  late.st,  in  the  spring." 

There  was  not  time  for  manv  words.  Arthur  came  at  tiie 
last  minute,  and  with  him  Charlie  ^lillor.  He  held  out  his 
arms  for  the  bnby,  but  she  would  not  look  at  him,  and  dung 
to  Greame,  who  clasped  her  softly. 

"  She  has  discrimination,  you  see,"  said  Charlie.  "  She 
knows  who  is  best  and  wise-st." 

'*  She  is  very  like  what  Rosie  was  at  her  age,"  said  Mi& 
Snow.     "  Don't  you  mind,  AlisB  Graeme  ?^ 

"Do  you  hear  that,  baby!"  said  Charlie.  "Take  heart 
Tlie  wee  white  Lily  may  be  a  blooming  rose,  yet — ^who 
Imows  ?  " 

"  You  have  changed,"  said  Mra  Snow,  as  Mr.  Bnthven 
came  up  to  her  with  WilL 

'*  Yes,  I  have  changed  ;  and  not  for  the  better,  I  fear,"  said 
he,  gravely. 

"I  do  not  say  that — though  the  world  and  it's  ways  do 
not  often  change  a  man  for  the  better.  Keep  it  out  of  youj 
heart,** 

There  was  only  time  for  a  word  or  two,  and  Graeme  would 
not  lose  the  last  minutes  with  their  friend  So  she  drew  her 
away,  and  turned  her  face  fi'om  them  all. 

"Oh,  Janet!  Must  you  go?  Oli!  if  wo  only  could  go 
with  you !  But  that  is  not  what  I  meant  to  say.  I  am  so 
glad  you  have  been  here.  If  you  only  knew  how  much  good 
you  have  demo  me ! " 

"  Have  I  ?  Well,  I  am  glad  if  I  have.  And  my  dear,  you 
fcro  Boon  to  follow  us,  you  ken  ;  and  it  will  do  you  good  to 
get  back  for  a  little  while  to  the  old  place,  and  the  old  ways. 
God  has  been  very  good  to  you  all." 

"  Yofii,  and  Janet,  yo\i  wc^i  iio\*  \»  \\\\vkV  tjm^  ^to^ether  un* 
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thankful.     Forget  all  the  discontented  foolish  things  I  have 
said.     God  has  been  very  good  to  us  alL" 

"  Yes,  love,  and  you  must  take  heart,  and  trust  Him.  And 
you  must  watch  over  yoiu*  sister,  your  sisters,  I  should  say. 
And  Hose,  dear,  you  are  never  to  go  against  your  sister's 
judgment  in  anything.  And  my  bairns,  dinna  let  the  pleas- 
ant life  you  are  living  make  you  forget  another  life.  God 
be  with  you." 

Mr.  Snow  and  WOL  made  a  screen  between  them  and  the 
crowd,  and  Janet  kissed  and  blessed  them  with  a  fall  heart. 
There  were  only  a  few  confused  moments  after  that,  and 
then  the  girls  stood  on  the  platform,  smiling  and  waving  their 
hands  to  their  friends,  as  the  train  moved  ofL  And  then 
Graeme  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  lovely  pale  face  of  Lilias 
Euthven,  as  she  smiled^  and  bowed,  and  held  up  her  baby  in 
her  arms ;  and  she  felt  as  if  that  farewell  was  more  for  her, 
than  any  of  the  many  friends  who  were  watching  them  as 
they  went  away. 

And  then  they  turned  to  go  home.  There  was  a  crowd  in 
the  boat  still,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  rest  sat  and  amused 
themselves,  during  the  few  minutes  sail  to  the  other  side. 
But  Graeme  stood  looking  away  from  them  all,  and  from  the 
city  and  crowded  wharf  to  which  they  were  drawing  near. 
Her  eyes  were  turned  to  the  far  horizon  toward  which  the 
great  river  flowed,  and  she  was  saying  to  herself 

''I  wUl  take  heart  and  trust  Him,  as  Janet  said.  He  has 
been  good  to  us  alL  I  will  not  be  afraid  even  of  the  days 
that  look  so  dull  and  profitless  to  me.  God  will  accept 
the  Httle  I  can  do,  and  I  vyiU  be  content" 

Will  and  Charhe  Millar  left  them,  after  they  had  passed 
through  a  street  or  two. 

"  We  might  just  as  weU  have  gone  to  Merleville  with  them, 
for  all  the  difference  in  the  time,"  said  Eose. 

"  But  then  our  preparations  would  have  interfered  with 
our  enjoyment  of  Janet's  visit,  and  with  her  enjoyment,  too. 
It  was  a  much  better  way  for  us  to  wait" 


"  Yes.  And  for  some  thingB  it  will  be  better  to  be  tliera 
after  the  wciidiiig,  rather  than  before.  Bat  I  don't  at  all 
like  i^' -ii^r  b:ick  to  an  empty  hoose  I  don't  like  pecple 
g'>iriir  a  v.- ay.** 

"Bat  i>E:«>j'le  rLust  g*3  away,  dear,  if  they  oome ;  and  a 
qai'jt  lime  will  bo  goo«i  {jt  us  l>Dth,  before  we  go  away,"  said 
GriOLie. 

But  the  qoiet  was  not  fi:>r  that  day.  On  that  day»  two  un* 
e3q>ec:ed  events  oceiirrtd.  That  is,  one  of  them  was  nnex 
pected  to  Graeme,  and  the  other  was  nnexpectcd  to  all  the 
reat  Mr.  Green  proposed  that  Miss  EUiott  shotild  accom- 
pany Lim  on  his  contemplated  European  tour ;  and  Mrs. 
Tilman's  time  of  service  came  to  a  sadden  end. 

As  Graeme  and  Eose  tamed  the  comer  of  the  street  on 
their  way  Lome,  they  saw  the  Grove  carriage  standing  at 
their  door. 

"  T/iOf  does  not  lov;»k  mnch  like  qniet,"  said  Eose.  "  How- 
ever, it  is  not  quite  such  a  bugbear  as  it  used  to  be ;  don't  you 
remember,  Graeme?" 

Rose  s  fears  were  justified  They  found  Fanny  in  a  state 
of  utter  consternation,  and  even  Mrs.  Grove  not  quite  able 
to  conceal  how  much  she  was  put  about  Mrs.  Tilman  had 
been  taken  suddenly  ill,  again,  and  even  the  undisceming 
Fanny  could  not  fail  to  understand  the  nature  of  her  illness, 
when  she  found  her  imable  to  speak,  with  a  black  bottle  lying 
on  the  bed  bo5dde  her.  Mrs.  Grove  was  inclined  to  make 
light  of  the  matter,  saying  that  the  best  of  people  might  bo 
overtaken  in  a  fault,  on  occasion  ;  but  Graeme  put  her  veiy 
charitable  suggestions  to  silence,  by  telling  the  secret  of  the 
housekeeper's  former  illnesses.  This  was  not  the  first  fatdt 
of  the  kind,  by  many. 

There  were  a  good  many  words  spoken  on  this  occasion, 
more  than  it  woTild  be  wise  to  i-ecord.  Mrs.  Grove  professeil 
indignation  that  the  ''  mistress  of  the  house"  should  have  been 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  state  of  afiairs,  and  resented  the  idea 
9f  Fanny's  being  treated  as  a  child.  But  Fanny  said  nothing ; 
$nd  then  her  mother  a&o^xc^liec^  that  in  futui-e  she  woidd 
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leave  her  to  the  management  of  her  own  honsehold  affairs  , 
and  Graeme  surprised  them  all,  by  saying,  very  decidedly, 
that  in  doing  this,  she  would  be  quite  safe  and  right 

Of  course,  after  all  this,  Fanny  could  not  think  of  going 
out  to  pass  the  afternoon,  and  Graeme  had  little  quiet  that 
day.  There  were  strangers  at  dinner,  and  Arthur  was  busy 
with  them  for  some  time  after  ;  and  when,  being  at  liberty  at 
iast,  he  called  to  Graeme  that  he  wanted  to  see  her  for  a 
minute,  it  must  be  confessed  that  she  answered  with  impa- 
tience. 

"  Oh  I  Arthur,  I  am  very  tired.  Won't  it  keep  till  morn- 
ing ?    Do  let  Mrs.  Tilman  and  domestic  affairs  wait." 

*'  Mrs.  Tilman !  What  can  you  mean,  Graeme  ?  I  suppose 
Mrs.  Grove  has  been  fevoring  the  household  with  some  advice, 
has  she? 

"  Has  not  Fanny  told  you  about  it  ?"  asked  Graeme. 

"  No.  I  saw  Fanny  was  in  tribulation  of  some  kind.  I 
shall  hear  it  aU  in  good  time.  It  is  something  that  concema 
only  you  that  I  wish  to  speak  about.  How  would  you  Hke 
to  visit  Europe,  Graeme  ?  " 

"  In  certain  circumstances  I  might  like  it.** 

"  Mr.  Green  wished  me  to  ask  the  question — or  another 
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"Arthur,  don't  say  it,"  said  Graeme,  sitting  down  and 
turning  pale.     "  Tell  me  that  you  did  not  expect  this." 

"I  cannot  say  that  I  was  altogether  taken  by  surprise. 
He  meant  to  speak  to  you  himself  but  his  courage  failed 
him.  He  is  very  much  in  earnest,  Graeme,  and  very  much 
afraid." 

"Ai-thur,"  said  his  sister,  earnestly,  "you  do  not  think 
this  is  my  fault?  If  I  had  known,  it  should  never  have 
come  to  thia" 

"  He  must  have  an  answer  now." 

"  Yes,  you  will  know  what  to  say  to  him.    I  am  sorry." 

"But,  Graeme,  you  should  take  time  to  think.  La  the 
of  the  world  this  would  be  a  good  match  for  you." 

Oraeme  lose  impatiently.  28 
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"What  has  the  world  to  do  with  it?  Tdl  me,  Arthur, 
that  jou  do  not  think  me  to  blame  for  this." 

"  I  do  not  think  you  intended  to  give  Mr.  Green  enconrage- 
meni  But  I  cannot  understand  why  you  should  be  so  sur- 
prised.   I  am  not." 

i  "You  have  not  been  seeing  with  your  own  eyes,  and  the 
encouragement  has  not  been  from  me.  It  cannot  be  helped 
now.  You  will  know  what  to  say.  And,  Arthur,  pray  iet 
this  be  quite  between  you  and  me." 

"  Then,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  ?  " 

"  Notliing.     Good  night" 

Arthur  was  not  surprised.  He  knew  quite  well  that  Mr. 
Green  was  not  good  enough  for  Graeme.  But,  then,  who 
was  ?  Mr.  Green  was  very  rich,  and  it  would  have  been  a 
splendid  settlemcut  for  her,  and  she  was  not  very  young 
now.  If  she  was  ever  to  marry,  it  was  surely  time.  And 
why  should  she  not  ? 

He  had  intended  to  say  something  like  this  to  her,  but 
somehow  he  had  not  found  it  easy  to  do.  Well,  she  was  old 
enough  and  wise  enough  to  know  her  own  mind,  and  to  de- 
cide for  herself ;  and,  taken  without  the  help  of  his  potsition 
and  his  great  wealth,  Mi\  Green  was  certainly  not  a  very  in- 
teresting person ;  and  probably  Graeme  had  done  well  to 
refase  him.  He  pondered  a  long  time  on  this  question,  and 
on  others  ;  but  when  ho  went  up  stairs,  Fanny  was  waiting 
for  him,  wide  awake  and  eager. 

"  Well,  what  did  Graeme  say  ?    Has  she  gone  to  bed  ?  " 

Arthur  was  rather  taken  aback.  He  was  by  no  means 
sure  that  it  woiikl  be  a  wise  thing  to  discuss  his  sister*8 
afiEiedrs  with  his  wife.  Fanny  would  never  be  able  to  keep  his 
news  to  herself. 

"You  ought  to  be  in  bed,"  said  ho. 

"  Yes,  I  know  I  ought    But  is  she  not  a  wretch  ?  " 

'*  Graeme,  a  wretch  1 " 

"Nonsense,  Arthur!    I  mean  IMrs.  Tilman.     You  know 
very  well." 
"  Mrs.  Tilmaai  1    "^ WV-  \iaa  ^^  \a  ^q>  \^\^*^V' 
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**  What  I  did  not  Graeme  tell  you  ?  " 

And  then  the  whole  story  burst  forth — all,  and  a  good  deal 
more  than  has  been  told,  for  Fanny  and  Rose  had  been  dis- 
cussing the  matter  in  private  with  Sarah,  and  she  had  ror 
lieved  her  mind  of  all  that  had  been  kept  quiet  so  long. 

"The  wretch!"  said  Arthur.  "She  might  have  burned 
us  iQ  our  beds." 

"Just  what  I  said,"  exclaimed  Fanny,  triumphantly. 
"  But  then,  Sarah  was  there  to  watch  her,  and  Graeme  knew 
about  it  and  watched  too.    It  was  very  good  of  her,  I  think." 

"But  why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  did  they  think 
it  necessary  to  wait  and  watch,  as  you  call  it  ?  Why  was  she 
not  sent  about  her  business  ?    Why  was  not  I  told  ?  " 

"Sarah  told  us,  it  was  because  Miss  ElHott  would  not 
have  Mr&  Snow's  ^dsit  spoiled ;  and  Eose  says  she  wanted 
everything  to  go  smoothly,  so  that  she  should  think  I  was 
wise  and  discreet,  and  a  good  housekeeper.  I  am  very  much 
afraid  I  am  not." 

Arthur  laughed,  and  kissed  her. 

'*  Live  and  learn,"  said  he. 

"  Yes,  and  I  shall  too,  I  am  determined.  But,  Arthur, 
was  it  not  very  nice  of  Graeme  to  say  nothing,  but  make  the 
best  of  it  ?  Especially  when  mamma  had  got  Nelly  away 
and  all." 

"  It  was  very  nice  of  her,"  said  Arthur. 

"  And  mamma  was  very  angry  to-day,  and  Graeme  said 

no,  it  was  mamma  who  said  she  would  let  me  manage  my 
own  affairs  after  this,  and  Graeme  said  that  would  be  much 
the  best  way." 

"  I  quite  agree,"  said  her  husband,  laughing. 

"  But,  Arthur,  I  am  afi*aid  if  it  had  not  been  for  Graeme, 
things  would  have  gone  terribly  wrong  all  this  time.  I  am 
afraid,  dear,  I  am  rather  foolish." 

"  I  am  sure  Graeme  does  not  say  so,"  said  Arthur. 

'*  No.  She  does  not  say  so.  But  I  am  afraid  it  is  true  all 
the  same.  But,  Arthur,  I  do  mean  to  try  and  learn.  I  think 
Rose  is  right  when  she  says  there  is  no  one  Uko  Gca.<i.\Ciftk." 
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Of'iu^j'it  H'lny  hoiiit:-,  haJ  Cira*.:-.?  t.-'a-jhed  the  hand  or  met 
ibo  ftvc  of  AILm  RiitlivfiD.     .SuO  ha  I  froquontly  seen  TJli/ya^ 

d  Hho  ha^l  not  consciously  avoided  him,  but  it  had  so  hap- 
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penod  that  they  had  never  met  In  those  old  times  she  had 
come  to  the  knowledge  that,  unasked,  she  had  given  him 
more  than  friendship,  and  she  had  shrank,  with  such  pain  and 
uhame,  from  the  thought  that  she  might  still  do  so,  that  she 
had  grown  morbid  over  the  fear.  Toniay  she  had  seen  him. 
fine  had  clasped  his  hand,  and  mot  his  look,  and  listened  to 
his  friendly  words,  and  she  knew  it  was  well  with  her.  They 
were  friends  whom  time,  and  absence,  and  perhaps  sufferings 
bad  tried,  and  they  would  be  friends  alwaya 

She  did  not  acknowledge,  in  words,  either  her  fear  or  her 
rehef  ;  but  she  was  glad  with  a  sense  of  the  old  pleasure  in 
the  friendship  of  Allan  and  Lihas ;  and  she  was  saying  to 
herself  that  she  had  been  foolish  and  wrong  to  let  it  slip  out 
of  her  life  so  utterly  as  she  had  done.  She  told  herself  that 
true  friendship,  like  theirs,  was  too  sweet  and  rare  a  blessing 
to  be  suffered  to  die  out,  and  that  when  they  came  home 
again  the  old  glad  time  would  come  back. 

''I  am  glad  that  I  have  seen  them  again,  very  glad.  And 
I  am  glad  in  their  happiness.     I  know  that  I  am  glad  now." 

It  was  very  late,  and  she  was  tired  after  the  long  day,  but 
she  lingered  still,  thinking  of  many  things,  and  of  all  that  the 
past  had  brought,  of  all  that  the  future  might  bring.  Her 
thoughts  were  hopeful  ones,  and  as  she  went  slowly  up  the 
stairs  to  her  room,  she  was  repeating  Janet's  words,  and 
making  them  her  own. 

''  I  will  take  heart  and  trust  If  the  work  I  have  here  is 
God-given,  He  will  accept  it,  and  make  me  content  in  ifv  be 
it  great  or  hlQe,  and  I  will  take  heart  and  troBt 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

IF,  on  the  night  of  the  day  when  Janet  went  away,  Oraeoe 
could  have  had  a  glimpse  of  her  outward  life  for  the  next 
two  years,  she  might  have  shrunk,  dismayed,  from  the  way  thit 
lay  before  her.  And  yet  when  two  years  and  znore  ^^  paased, 
over  the  cares,  and  fears,  and  disappointments;  over  the  change 
and  separation  which  the  time  had  broug^hi^  she  could  loGik 
with  calm  content,  nay,  whith  grateful  gladness.  'JRhbj  had 
not  been  eventful  years — that  is,  they  had  been  iiTiTnn.rlr»i  bj 
any  of  the  esx>ecial  tokens  of  change,  of  which  the  eye  of  Oxb 
world  is  wont  to  take  note,  the  sudden  and  evident  coming  into 
their  Uves  of  good  or  evil  fortune.  But  Graeme  had  only  to 
recall  the  troubled  days  thut  had  been  before  the  time  when 
she  had  sought  help  and  comfort  from  her  old  ftiend,  to 
realize  thut  these  yeai's  had  brought  to  her,  and  to  some  d 
those  she  loved,  a  change  real,  deep,  and  blessed,  and  she 
daily  thanked  God,  for  content  and  a  quiet  heart. 

That  which  outwardly  characterized  the  time  to  Oraeme, 
that  to  which  she  could  not  have  looked  forward  hopefully  or 
patiently,  but  upon  which  she  could  look  back  withoat  regret, 
was  her  separation  from  her  sister.  At  first  all  things  had 
happened  as  had  been  planned.  They  made  their  prepara&ns 
for  their  long  talked  of  visit  to  Mcrle\alle  ;  they  enjoyed  the 
joiuTiey,  the  welcome,  the  wedding.  Will,  went  away,  and 
th(jn  they  hud  a  few  quiet,  restful  days  with  Janet ;  and  then 
there  came  from  home  sad  tidings  of  Fanny's  illness — an  ill- 
nesH  tliat  brought  her  in  a  single  night  very  near  to  the 
gates  of  death ;  and  Graeme  did  not  need  her  brother*! 
agonized  entreaties  to  make  her  hasten  to  her  side.  The  sumr 
mons  came  during  abiioi  vxV^^oii^Qi^  ol'^^^  \£Q>\£i!^<3S£\5i;^l6^  ajud 
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was  too  imperative  to  admit  of  Graeme's  waiting  for  her  re- 
turn,  so  she  was  left  behind  Afterwardgf,  when  Fanny's 
danger  was  over,  she  was  permitted  to  remain  longer,  and 
when  sudden  business  brought  their  brother  Norman  east,  his 
determination  to  take  her  home  with  him,  and  her  iudination 
to  go,  prevailed  over  Graeme's  unwillingness  to  consent,  and 
the  sisters,  for  the  first  time  in  their  hves,  had  separate 
homes.  The  hope  of  being  able  to  follow  her  in  the  spring, 
had  at  first  reconciled  Graeme  to  the  thought,  but  when 
spring  came,  Fanny  was  not  well  enough  to  be  left,  nor  would 
Norman'consent  to  the  return  of  Eose ;  and  so  for  one  reason 
or  other,  more  than  two  years  passed  before  the  sisters  met 
again.  They  were  not  imhappy  years  to  Graeme.  Many 
anxious  hours  came  in  the  course  of  them,  to  her  and  to 
them  all ;  but  out  of  the  cares  and  troubles  of  the  time  came 
peace,  and  more  than  peace  at  last. 

The  winter  that  followed  her  return  from  Merleville,  was 
rather  a  dreary  one.  The  restraints  and  self-denials,  which 
the  dehcate  state  of  her  health  necessarily  imposed  upon  her, 
were  very  irksome  to  Fanny;  and  Graeme's  courage  and  cheer- 
fulness, sometimes  during  these  first  months,  were  hardly 
sufficient  to  answer  the  demands  made  upon  her.  But  all  this 
changed  asthe  hour  of  Fanny'strial  approached — ^the  hour  that 
was  to  make  her  a  proud  and  happy  mother ;  or  to  quench  her 
hope,  perhaps,  her  life,  in  darkness.  All  this  was  changed.  Out 
of  the  entire  trust  which  Fanny  had  come  to  place  in  her  sister 
Graeme,  grew  the  knowledge  of  a  higher  and  better  trust 
The  love  and  care  which,  during  those  days  of  sickness  and 
suffering,  and  before  those  days,  were  made  precious  and 
assured,  were  made  the  means  of  revealing  to  her  a  love 
which  can  never  fail  to  do  otherwise  than  the  very  best  for 
its  object — a  care  more  than  sufficient  for  all  the  emeigencies 
of  life,  and  beyond  life.  And  so  as  the  days  went  on,  the 
possibihties  of  the  future  ceased  to  terrify  her.  Loving  life, 
and  bound  to  it  by  ties  that  grew  stronger  and  closer  every 
day,  she  was  yet  not  afraid  to  know,  that  death  might  be  be- 
fore her ;  and  she  grew  gentle  and  quiet  with  a  peace  so 
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Bweet  and  deep,  that  it  sometimes  startled  Graeme  witli  t 
sudden  dread,  that  the  end  might;  indeed,  be  drawing  near. 
Graeme  was  set  at  rest  about  one  tiling.     If  there  had 
lingered  in  her  heart  any  fear  lest  her  brother's  happinesBvas 
not  secure  in  Fann j's  keeping,  or  that  his  lore  for  her  would 
not  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  common  life,  when  the  fust 
charms  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  and  her  graoefdl,  winning 
ways  were  gone,  that  fear  did  not  outlast  this  time.    Throngii 
the  weariness  and  fretfulness  of  the  first  months  of  her  iHnea^ 
he  tended  her,  and  hung  about  her,  and  listened  to  her  com- 
plaints with  a  patience  that  never  tired  ;  and  when  her  fret- 
ful time  was  over,  and  the  days  came  when  she  lay  hushed 
and  peaceful,  yet  a  Uttle  awed  and  anxious,  looking  forward 
to  she  knew  not  what,  he  soothed  and  encouraged  her  with  a 
gentle  cheerfulness,  which  was  to  Graeme,  pathetic,  in  contrast 
vdth  the  restless  misery  that  seemed  to  take  possession  of  him 
when  he  was  not  by  her  side.     One  does  not  need  to  be  very 
good,  or  veiy  wise,  or  even  beautiful  to  win  true  love  ;  and 
Fanny  was  safe  in  the  love  of  her  husband,  and  to  her  sister's 
mind,  gro>>'ing  worthier  of  it  every  day. 

Graeme  would  have  hardly  acknowledged,  even  to.heiseH 
how  mucli  Arthur  needed  the  disdplino  of   this  time,  but 
afterwai'ds   she  saw  it  plainly.     Life  had  been  going  veiy 
smoothly  with  him,  and  he  had  been  becoming  content  with 
its  routine  of  business  and  pleasm-e.     The  small  successes  of 
his  profession,  and  the  consideration  they  won  for  him,  were 
in  danger  of  being  prized  at  more  than  their  value,  and  of 
making  him  forget  things  better  worth  remembering,  and  this 
pause  in  his  life  was  needed.    These  hours  in  his  wife's  sick 
room,  apparently  so  full  of  rest  and  peace,  but  really  so 
anxious  and  troubled,  helped  him  to  a  truer  estimate  of  the 
value  of  that  which  the  world  can  bestow,  and  forced  him  to 
compare  them  with  those  things  over  which  the  world  has  no 
power.      Fanny's  eager,   sometimes   anxious    questionings, 
helped  to  the  same  end.     The  confidence  with  which  she 
brought  her  doubts  and  difficulties  to  him  for  solution,  her 
•vidrait  belief  in  his  superior  wisdom  and  goodness,  her  per- 
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feet  trust  in  his  power  and  skill  to  put  her  right  aboat 
matters  of  which  until  now  she  had  never  thought,  were  a  re- 
proach to  him  often.  Listening  to  her,  and  pondering  on  the 
questions  which  her  words  suggested,  he  saw  how  far  he  had 
wandered  from  the  paths  which  his  father  had  trod,  how  far 
he  had  fallen  short  of  the  standard  at  which  he  had  aimed, 
and  the  true  object  of  life  grew  clearer  to  him  during  those  days. 

They  helped  each  other  to  the  finding  of  the  better  way  ; 
she  helped  him  most,  and  Graeme  helped  them  both.  These 
were  anxious  days  to  her,  but  happy  days,  as  well  In  caring 
for  these  two,  so  dear  to  her,  in  seeking  for  them  the  highest 
happiness,  in  striving,  earnestly,  that  this  time  might  not  be 
suffered  to  pass,  without  leaving  a  blessing  behind,  she  for- 
got herself  and  her  own  fears  and  cares,  and  in  seeking  their 
happiness  found  her  own. 

This  quiet  time  came  to  an  end.  The  little  life  so  longed 
for,  so  precious,  lingered  with  them  but  a  day,  and  passed 
away.  Fanny  hovered  for  a  time  on  the  brink  of  the  grave, 
but  was  restored  again,  to  a  new  life,  better  loved  and  more 
worthy  of  love  than  ever  she  had  been  before. 

That  summer  they  went  south,  to  the  sea-side,  and  after- 
wards before  they  returned  home,  to  Merleville,  where  Arthur 
joined  them.  It  was  a  time  of  much  pleasure  and  profit  to 
them  alL  It  did  Arthur  good  to  stand  with  his  sister  beside 
the  two  graves.  They  spoke  there  more  fully  and  freely  than 
they  had  ever  spoken  to  each  other  before,  of  the  old  times, 
of  their  father  and  mother,  and  of  the  work  they  had  been 
honored  to  do  in  the  world ;  and  out  of  the  memories  thus 
awakened,  came  earnest  thoughts  and  high  resolves  to  both. 
Viewed  in  the  light  which  shone  from  his  father's  life  and 
work,  his  own  could  not  but  seem  to  Arthur  mean  and  worth- 
less. Truths  seen  dimly,  and  accepted  with  reserve,  amid 
the  bustle  of  business,  and  the  influence  of  the  world,  pre- 
sented themselves  clearly  and  fully  here,  and  bowed  both  his 
heart  and  his  reason,  and  though  he  said  little  to  his  sister, 
she  knew  that  life,  with  its  responsibilities  and  duties,  would 
henceforth  have  a  deeper  and  holier  meaning  io  Vmsi« 
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ir.  .S'x:I.-:.  3,  ::     -.-7  f:r  ii::*— er  vear,  at  least     Harry  had 
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A  <':'■;.*,  '•!.-:.:-';  LA  tiiLiiii  jliO*::  in  Lis  afiairs.     The  firm  of 
Ill;iliirir/.oLf;  ai.  1  CorjiT/CkiiV  no  longer  exijstcd.     It  was  suc- 
vj'/:fl(i<]  by  oiif;,  v/LIcL  ba'le  fair  to  be  as  prosperous,  and  in 
f.if/io,  fiH  }ii;()jly  liOi.orcd  as  it  bad  been,  the  firm  of  Elliott, 
Miliar  arid  CyOinpauy.     Mr.  Rutbven  was  still  in  the  busi- 
iir:MM,  tliat  i:*,  ha  Lad  left  in  it  the  capital  necessary  to  its  ea- 
iHbli/iliiiicnt  on  a  iinn  basis,  but  be  took  no  part  in  the  man- 
t\'/,t'UH'id  nf  its  afTjiirH.     lie  lived  in  Scotland  now,  and  had 
iliitio  MO  ever  HiuvA)  th(i  dealb  of  bis  wife,  which  had  taken 
j»IiwM»,  noon  jiflrr  iboy  bad  reacbcnl  that  country.     He  had 
hIih'o  hucmmmmLhI,  on  ibo  death  of  liis  imclo,  his  father's  brother, 
to  thi«  iiilirritatuM^  of  a  Buiall  estate  near  his  native  plaoe,  and 
\\\vv\\  with  his  nu>tber  and  liis  httio  daughter,  he  redded. 
]«!ilhor,  it  wiiH  biiid)  liiti  undo  htul  made  his  residence  on  the 
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placo  a  condiiioii  of  possession,  or  he  had  grown  tired  of  a 
life  of  business,  but  he  evidently,  did  not  intend  to  return  to 
Canada  at  present ;  even  his  half  brother,  who  deeply  re- 
gretted his  early  withdrawal  from  active  life,  and  earnestly 
remonstrated  with  him  concerning  it,  knew  UtUe  about  hia 
motives,  except  that  his  health  was  not  so  firm  as  it  used  to 
be,  and  that  he  had  determined  not  to  engage  in  business 
again. 

Harry  had  changed  much,  during  the  years  of  his  absence. 
Up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  home,  he  had  retained  his  boyish 
frankness  and  love  of  fun,  more  than  is  usual  in  one  really 
devoted  to  business,  and  successful  in  ii  When  he  came 
back,  he  seemed  older  than  those  years  ought  to  have4nade 
him.  He  was  no  longer  the  merry,  impuMve  lad,  ready  on 
the  shortest  notice,  to  take  part  in  anything  that  promised 
amusement  for  the  moment,  whatever  the  next  might  bring. 
He  was  quiet  and  observant  now;  hardly  doing  his  part  in 
general  conversation,  holding  his  own  views  and  opinions 
with  sufficient  tenacity  when  they  were  assailed,  but  rather 
indifferent  as  to  what  might  be  the  views  and  opinions  of 
others ;  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  H^irry  who  had  been  so 
ready  on  all  occasions,  either  in  earnest  or  in  sport,  to  throw 
himself  into  the  discussion  of  all  manner  of  questions,  with 
all  kind  of  people.  Even  in  their  own  circle,  he  Hked  bet- 
ter to  listen  than  to  speak,  but  he  fell  quite  naturally  and 
happily  into  his  place  at  home,  though  it  was  not  just  the 
old  place. 

>.  Graeme  thought  him  wonderfully  improved,  and  made  no 
secret  of  her  pride  and  delight  in  him.  Arthur  thought  him 
improved  too,  but  he  shocked  his  sister  dreadfully,  by  profes- 
sing to  see  in  him  indications  of  character,  that  suggested  a 
future  resemblance  to  their  respected  friend,  Mr.  Elias  Green, 
in  more  than  in  success. 

"  He  is  rather  too  devoted  to  business,  too  indifiiarent  to  the 
claims  of  sodeiy,  and  to  the  pursuits  of  the  young  swells  of 
the  day,  to  be  natural,  I  am  afraid.  But  it  i^dll  pay.  In  the 
course  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years^  we  shall  have  bissi  bosl^^cs^ 
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a 'palatial  residence,'  and  boring  himself  and  other  people^ 
like  our  respected  fiicnd.  You  seem  to  bo  a  httle  discontent- 
ed with  the  prospect,  Graeme." 

"  Discontented  I"  echoed  Graeme.  "  It  is  with  yon,  that  I 
am  discontented  How  can  you  speak  of  anything  so  honii 
ble  ?  You  don't  know  Harry." 

"  I  know  what  the  result  of  such  entire  devotion  to  busi- 
ness must  be,  joined  to  such  talents  as  Harry'a  Success,  of 
course,  and  a  measure  of  satisfaction  with  it,  more  or  less,  as 
the  case  may  be.  No,  you  need  not  look  at  Harry's  friend 
and  partner.  He  is  '  tarred  with  the  same  stick,'  as  Mra 
Snow  would  say." 

Harry's  friend  and  partner,  laughed. 

"  Mra  Snow  would  never  say  that  about  Mr.  Millar,"  said 
Graeme,  indignantly,  "nor  about  Hany  either  ;  and  nei- 
ther of  them  will  come  to  a  fate  like  that." 

"  They  may  fail,  or  they  may  marry.  I  was  only  speaking 
of  the  natural  consequences  of  the  present  state  of  afiairs^ 
should  nothing  intervene  to  prevent  such  a  conclusion." 

"  Harry  will  never  grow  to  be  like  Mr.  Green,"  said  Fazmj, 
gravely.     "  Graeme  will  not  let  him." 

"  There  is  something  in  that,"  said  Arthur. 

"  Tliore  is  a  great  deal  in  that,"  said  Mr.  Millar. 

"  There  are  a  great  many  to  keep  Harry  from  a  fate  like 
that,  besides  me,"  said  Graeme,  **  even  if  there  was  any 
danger,  to  one  of  his  loving  and  generous  nature." 

She  was  more  in  earnest  than  the  occasion  seemed  to  cal 
for. 

"  Graeme,"  said  Fanny,  eagerly,  "  you  don't  suppose 
Arthur  is  in  earnest    He  thinks  there  is  no  one  like  £[arry." 

Arthur  laughed. 

"  I  don't  think  there  are  many  like  him,  certainly,  but  ho 
IS  not  beyond  spoiling,  and  Graeme,  and  you,  too,  make  a 
great  deal  too  much  of  him,  I  am  afraid." 

"  If  that  would  spoil  one,  you  would  have  been  spoiled 
long  ago,"  said  Graeme,  laughing. 

OhI  that  is  quite  another  matter ;  but  as  to  Harry,  itia 
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a  good  thing  that  Eofiie  is  coming  home,  to  divert  the  attention 
of  you  two  from  him  a  while,"  added  he,  as  his  brother  came 
into  the  room.  "  And  you  will  do  your  best  to  spoil  her,  too, 
if  some  of  the  rest  of  us  don't  counteract  your  influence." 

"  What  is  it  all  about  ?"  said  Harry.  "  Are  you  spoiling 
your  son,  Fanny  ?  Is  that  the  matter  under  discussion  ?" 

"  No.  It  is  you  that  we  are  spoiling,  Graeme  and  L  We 
admire  you  quite  too  much,  Arthur  says>  and  he  is  afraid  we 
shall  do  the  same  for  Rose." 

"  As  for  Rose,  I  am  afraid  the  spoiling  process  must  have 
commenced  already,  if  admiration  will  do  it,"  said  Harry, 
"  If  one  is  to  believe  what  Norman  says,  she  has  been  turn- 
ing a  good  many  heads  out  there." 

"  So  that  her  own  head  is  safe,  the  rest  oannot  be  helped," 
said  Graeme,  with  a  httle  vexation*  It  was  not  Harry's 
words,  so  much  as  his  tone,  that  she  disliked.  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

"  Oh !  as  to  that,  I  am  not  sure.  I  don't  think  she  tried 
to  help  it.  Why  should  she  ?  It  is  her  natural  and  proper 
sphere  of  labor — her  vocation,  I  think  she  enjoyed  it, 
rather." 

"  Harry,  don't  I  I  can't  bear  to  hear  you  speak  of  Rose 
in  that  way." 

"  Oh !  my  speaking  of  it  can't  make  any  difference,  you 
know  ;  and  if  you  don't  believe  me,  you  can  ask  Charlie. 
He  is  my  authority  for  the  last  bit  of  news  of  Rosie." 

Charlie  looked  up  astonished  and  indignant,  and  reddened 
as  he  met  Graeme's  eye. 

,    "  I  don't  understand  you,  Harry — ^the  least  in  the  world," 
said  he. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  forgotten  the  postscript  1 
law  in  Rowland's  letter  about  Mr.  Green  and  his  hopes  and 
intentions  ?    Come,  now,  Charlie,  that  is  a  little  too  much." 

"  Mr.  Green  I "  repeated  Arthur  and  Fanny,  in  a  breath. 

"  Are  we  never  to  have  done  with  that  unhappy  man  ?  ** 
said  Graeme,  indignantly. 

"  The  idea  of  Rose  ever  looking  at  him  I "  aald'E'tsjKK^* 
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"  Oil !  slio  might .  look  at  biin  without  doing  herself  any 
harm,"  said  Harry.  ''  She  might  even  indnlge  in  a  little  in- 
nocent fdrtation " 

"  Harry,"  said  Fanny,  solemnly,  "  if  there  is  a  word  in  the 
English  language  that  Graeme  hates  it  is  thai  Don't  say  it 
again,  I  beg." 

Harry  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Graeme  looked  yezed 
and  anxious. 

"  Miss  Elliott,"  said  Charlie,  rising,  in  some  embarrass- 
ment, "  I  hope  you  don't  think  me  capable  of  discussing — or 

permitting .   I  mean,  in  the  letter  to  which  Hany  refers, 

your  sister's  name  was  not  mentioned.  You  have  received  a 
wrong  impression.  I  am  the  last  person  in  the  world  that 
would  be  likely  to  offend  in  that  way." 

'^  Charlie,  man !  you  are  making  much  ado  about  nothing; 
and,  Graeme,  you  are  as  bad.  Of  course,  Rosie's  name  was 
not  mentioned ;  but  I  know  quite  well,  and  so  do  you,  who 
'  La  belle  Canadienno '  waa  But  no  harm  was  meant,  and 
none  was  done." 

"  It  would  bo  rather  a  good  joke  if  Rosie  were  to  role  in 
the  *  Palatial  Residence '  after  all,  would  n*t  it  ?  "  said  Arthur^ 
laughing. 

"  Arthur,  don't !  It  is  not  nice  to  have  the  child's  name 
coupled  with  —  with  any  one,"  said  Graeme. 

It  may  not  be  nice,  but  it  caimot  be  helped,"  said  Harry. 
It  is  the  i:)enalty  that  very  pretty  girls,  like  Rose,  have  to 
pay  for  their  beauty — especially  when  they  are  aware  of  it — 
as  Rose  has  good  right  to  bo  by  this  time.  Small  blame  to 
her." 

"And  I  don't  see  that  there  is  really  anything  to  be  an- 
noyed about,  Graeme,"  said  Arthur.  "  A  great  deal  more 
than  the  coupling  of  names  might  happen  without  Rone 
being  to  blame,  as  no  one  should  know  better  than  you." 

"  Of  course.  "Wo  are  not  speaking  of  blame,  and  we  will 
say  no  more  about  it,"  said  Graeme,  rising ;  and  nothing 
more  was  said  By  and  by  Harry  and  his  friend  and  partner 
rose  to  go.    They  lived  together,  now,  in  the  house  behind 
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tho  willow  trees,  which  Hose  had  taken  such  pleasure  in 
watching.  It  was  a  very  agreeable  place  of  residence  still, 
though  a  less  fashionable,  locality  than  it  used  to  be  ;  and 
they  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  efficient  and  kindly 
Nelly  as  housekeeper  and  general  caretaker  still,  and  sh^ 
'  magnified  her  office. 

\  Harry  had  some  last  words  to  exchange  with  Arthur,  and 
then  Mr.  Millar  approached  Graeme  and  said,  with  a  smile 
that  was  rather  forced  and  unceiiain, 

"I  ought  to  apologize  for  coming  back  to  the  subject 
again.  I  don't  think  you  believe  me  likely  to  speak  of  your 
sister  in  a  way  that  would  displease  you.  Won't  you  just 
say  so  to  me  ?  " 

"  CharHe  I  I  know  you  could  not  You  are  one  of  our- 
selves." 

Charlie's  face  brightened.  Of  late  it  had  been  "Mr. 
Millar,"  mostly — not  that  Graeme  liked  him  less  than  she 
used  to  do  ;  but  she  saw  him  less  frequently,  and  he  was  no 
longer  a  boy,  even  to  her.  But  this  time  it  was,  "  Charlie," 
and  he  was  very  much  pleased. 

"You  have  been  quite  a  stranger,  lately,"  she  went  on ; 
"  but  now  that  Mrs.  Elliott  is  better  and  Rose  coming  home, 
we  shall  be  Hvelier  and  better  worth  visiting.  We  cannot 
bring  the  old  times  quite  back,  even  with  Harry  and  Eose, 
but  we  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  you." 

She  spoke  cordially,  as  she  felt,  and  he  tried  to  answer  in 
the  same  way ;  but  he  was  grave,  and  did  not  use  many 
words. 

"  I  hope  there  is  nothing  wrong,"  said  Graeme,  observing 
his  changing  looL  ^ 

**  Nothing  for  which  there  is  any  help,"  said  he.  "No,  there 
is  nothing  wrong." 

"I  am  ready,  Charlie,"  said  Harry,  coming  forward.  "And 
Graeme,  you  are  not  to  trouble  yourself  about  Bosie's  con- 
quests. When  she  goes  to  her  own  house — 'palatial'  or 
otherwise — and  the  sooner  the  better  for  all  concerned — ^you 
are  coming  to  take  care  of  Charlie  and  me.^ 
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There  may  be  two  or  three  words  to  be  saii  an  U 
su1>jivt,"  sAid  Arthnr,  langhing. 

-  I  am  sure  noitber  you  nor  Pannj  wiD  rentnre  to  objtd; 
roil  have  had  Graeme  aU  your  life— at  least  for  tlie  last  Kia 
voars.     I  should  like  to  hear  yon,  josL     I  am  not  jota& 

iirao:iio  laughed. 

••  Thon?  is  no  hurry  about  it,  is  there  ?  Ihavehcanlrf 
p«N-:  a^  changing  ilieir  minds ;  and  I  won't  set  my  heart  as 
•1  •"  iv*A>  I  shoultl  be  disappointed." 


0 
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CHAPTER    XXXVin 

SO  Rose  came  home  at  last.  Not  joat  the  EoBe  who  Lad 
left  them,  now  more  than  two  years  ago,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  her  sister.  Her  brothers  thought  her  greatly  changed 
and  improved.  She  was  more  womanly,  and  dignified,  and 
felf-rehant,  they  said,  and  Graeme  assented,  wondering  and 
pleased,  though  it  had  been  the  desire  of  her  heart  that  her 
sister  should  come  back  to  her  just  what  she  was  when  she 
went  away. 

She  would  probably  have  changed  quite  as  much  during 
those  two  years,  had  they  been  passed  at  home,  though  they 
might  not  have  seen  it  so  plainly.  But  Arthur  declared  that 
she  had  become  Americanized  to  an  astonishing  degree,  not 
making  it  quite  dear  whether  he  thought  that  an  improve- 
ment, indeed  not  being  very  clear  about  it  himself.  Harry 
agreed  with  him,  without  the  reservation  ;  for  Harry  admired 
the  American  ladies,  and  took  in  good  part  Hose's  hints  and 
congratulations  with  regard  to  a  certain  Miss  Cora  Snider, 

an  heiress  and  a  beauty  of  C .      "A  trifle  older  than 

Harry,"  explained  she,  laughing,  aside  to  Graeme;    ''bu^ 
that,  of  course,  is  a  small  matter,  comparatively,  other  thin 
being  agreeable." 

^*  Of  course,"  said  Harry,  vdth  a  shrug  that  set  Graen     k 
fancy  at  rest  about  Miss  C!ora  Snider. 

In  less  time  than  Graeme  at  first  supposed  possible,  they 
fell  back  into  their  old  ways  again.  Hose's  dignity  and  self- 
reliance  were  for  her  brothers  and  her  friends  generally. 
With  Graeme  she  was,  in  a  day  or  two,  just  what  she  had 
boen  before  she  went  away — a  dear  child  and  sister,  to  be 
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checked  aad  chidcd,  now  and  then ;  to  be  caressed  and  eared 
for  always ;  growing,  day  by  day,  dearer  and  faiier  to  her 
sister's  losing  eyes.  She  was  glad  to  be  at  home  again.  She 
was  verj'  fond  of  Nomian  and  Hilda  and  their  boys,  and  she 
had  been  very  happy  with  them  ;  but  there  was  no  one  like 
CJraeme,  and  there  was  no  place  Uke  home.  So  she  feil  into 
her  old  place  and  ways,  and  was  so  exactly  the  Bosie  of  old 
times,  that  Graeme  smiled  in  secret  over  the  idea  of  her 
child  having  been  in  danger  of  being  spoiled  by  admiration 
or  by  a  love  of  it  It  was  quite  impossible  to  beheve  that 
a  love  of  pleasure  would  let  her  be  so  content  with  their 
quiet  life,  their  household  occupations,  thcu'  lui varied  round 
of  social  duties  and  pleasures.  Admired  she  might  have 
been,  but  it  had  not  harmed  her ;  she  had  come  back  to 
them  quite  unspoiled,  heart  free  and  fancy  free,  Graeme  said 
to  herself,  vrith  a  sense  of  relief  and  thar'ikfulness  that  grew 
more  assured  as  the  time  went  on. 

"It  amuses  me  very  much  to  hear  Arthur  say  I  am 
changed,"  said  Rose,  one  day,  when  the  sisters  were  sitting  to* 
gether.  "  Why,  if  I  had  come  home  a  strong-minded  woman 
and  the  president  of  a  convention,  it  would  have  been  nothing 
to  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  Fanny,  which  I  dare- 
say he  docs  not  see  at  all,  as  a  change  ;  he  always  was  rather 
bhnd  where  she  was  concerned.  But  what  have  you  being 
doing  to  Faimy,  Graeme?" 

"Rose,  my  dear,"  said  Graeme,  gravely,  "Faimy  has  had 
a  great  deal  of  sickness  and  suffering,  and  her  change  is  for  the 
better,  I  am  sure  ;  and,  besides,  arc  you  not  si^eaking  a  httlo 
foohshly  r 

"  Well,  perhaps  so,  but  not  mikindly,  as  far  as  Fanny  is 
concerned.  For  the  better!  I  should  think  so.  But  then  I 
fancied  that  Fanny  was  just  the  one  to  ^^row  pee^'ish  in  sick- 
ness, and  ill  to  do  with,  as  Janet  would  say  ;  and  1  confess, 
when  I  heard  of  the  arrival  of  yoimg  Aiihur,  I  was  afraid^ 
remembering  old  times,  and  her  httle  aii's,  that  slie  might  not 
be  easier  to  hve  with." 

"Now,  Rosie,  that  is  not  quite  kind." 
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"  But  it  is  quite  true.  That  is  just  what  I  thought  first,  and 
what  I  said  to  Norman.  I  know  you  said  how  nice  she  was, 
and  how  sweet,  and  all  that,  but  I  thought  that  was  just  your 
way  of  seeing  things  ;  you  never  would  see  Fanny's  iaultcf, 
you  know,  even  at  the  very  first." 

Graeme  shook  her  head. 

*'  I  think  you  must  have  forgotten  about  the  very  firsi 
We  were  both  foolish  and  faithless,  then.  It  has  all  oome 
right ;  Arthur  is  very  happy  in  his  wife,  though  I  never 
thought  it  could  be  in  those  days." 

There  was  a  long  pause  after  that,  and  then  Bose  said, 

"  You  must  have  had  a  very  anxious  time,  and  a  great 
deal  to  do,  when  she  was  so  long  ill  that  first  winter.  I  ought 
to  have  been  here  to  help  you,  and  I  should  have  been,  if  I 
had  known." 

"  I  wished  for  you  often,  but  I  did  not  have  too  much  to  do, 
or  to  endure.     I  am  none  the  worse  for  it  all." 

"  No,"  said  Bose,  and  she  came  over  and  kissed  her  sister, 
and  then  sat  down  again.  Graeme  looked  very  much  pleased, 
and  a  little  surprised  Bose  took  up  her  work,  and  said, 
with  a  laugh  that  veiled  some  feeling, 

"  I  think  you  have  changed — ^improved — almost  as  much  as 
Fanny,  though  there  was  not  so  much  need." 

Graeme  laughed,  too. 

"  There  was  more  need  for  improvement  than  you  know  or 
can  imagine.     I  am  glad  you  see  any." 

"  I  am  anxious  about  one  thing,  however,  and  so  is  Fanny, 
I  am  sure,"  said  Bose,  as  Fanny  came  into  the  room,  with  her 
baby  in  her  arms.  "  I  think  I  see  an  intention  on  your  part 
to  become  stout.  I  don't  object  to  a  certain  roundness,  but 
it  may  be  too  decided." 

"  Graeme  too  stout !  How  can  you  say  such  things,  Bosief" 
said  Fanny,  indignantly. 

"  She  is  not  so  slender  as  when  I  went  away." 

"  No,  but  she  was  too  slender  then.  Arthur  thinks  she  in 
growing  handsomer,  and  so  do  L" 

"Well,  perhaps,"  said  Bose,  makm^;  \>o\\cv,^^  V<^  ^-^^nsssssv.^ 
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Ghraomc  critically  ;  ''still  I  most  warn  bar  against  latare  p» 

nihil  it  i(JH  i\H  to  .stoutness — and  other  thiDg'&'* 

'Mi  iH  not  the  stoutness  that  displeases  her,  Fannr,'*  and 
Gnu'Hic,  luiighing  ;  ''  it  is  the  middle-aged  look  that  is  sek- 
tlin^  down  upon  me,  that  she  is  discontented  with." 

"I'jiiiny,"  said  Rose,  "don't  contradict  her.  "She  sstb 
that  on  puq^oso  to  he  contradicted.  A  middle-aged  look,  is 
it?     J  dare  miy  it  is!" 

**A  look  of  contentment  ^v-ith  things  as  they  are,"  said 
( f  rat'iiir.  "  Tliere  is  a  look  of  expectation  on  most  young  lacesi 
you  know,  li  hopeful  h)ok,  which  too  often  changes  to  an 
anxious  look,  or  look  of  disapi>ointment,  as  youth  passes 
away.  I  mean,  of  courss?,  with  single  women.  I  sappose  it 
is  Mijit  with  me  ;  or,  do  I  look  as  if  I  were  settling  down  cait- 
t«'iit  with  thing's  as  they  are  ?*' 

*'  ( Jraeine/'  siiid  her  sister,  "  if  some  jieople  were  to  speak 
iikt»  Ihal  ill  my  liearinj^;,  I  should  say  it  sounded  a  Httle  like 
iiirrcliilioii." 

*'  I  liojM^  it  is  nolpoliteues-^,  alone,  wliieh  prevents  you  from 
M.iviii^  it  io  me  f 

"  I  hit  it  is  Jill  nonsense,  Graeme  dear,*'  said  Fanny. 

'*  Mow  old  arc  yim,  Graeme?''  said  llose.  " ]VIiddle<iged, 
iii.l.M-dl" 

*•  Itosu^,  do(vs  not  (en  years  seem  a  long  time  to  look  for- 
w  ird  lo  y  Shall  you  not  he^in  to  tliiiik  yourself  middle-aged 
|rn  v<'ars  hmec  ?'' 

•'(N»rl4iinly  not ;  by  no  means  ;  I  have  no  such  intention, 
iiiih^Hs,  indrrd — .  But  we  wou^t  speak  about  such  unpleasant 
thin;oi.     I'jinny  shan't  I  take  the  baby  while  you  do  that?" 

**  If  you  would  like  to  take  him,"  said  Fanny,  with  some 
hcNitation. 

Haby  was  a  subject  on  which  Rose  and  Fanny  had  not 

(iui(4)r()m(>  U)  a  inulual  underst4inding.     l^oso  was  not  so  im- 

pressrd  with  tlio  wonderful  attractions  of  her  son  as  Fanny 

M^tiiought  she  ought  to  be.    Even  Graeme  had  been  suiprised 

^|thor  indiiForoneo  to  the  charms  of  her  no^^^iew,  and  espostu- 

ptod  with  hor  on  the  subject.    But  Rose  lukl  had  a  surfeit  of 
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baby  sweetness,  and,  after  Hilda's  strong,  beantifol  boys, 
Fanny's  little,  delicate  three  months'  baby  was  a  disap- 
pointment to  her,  and  she  made  no  secret  of  her  amusement 
at  the  devotion  of  Graeme,  and  the  raptures  of  his  mother 
over  him.  But  now,  as  she  took  him  in  her  arms,  she  aston< 
ished  them  with  such  eloqence  of  baby-talk  as  bab}'  had  never 
beard  before.  Fanny  was  delighted.  Happily  Graeme  pre- 
vented the  question  that  trembled  on  her  hps  as  to  the  com- 
parative merits  of  her  nephews,  by  saying, 

"  Well  done,  Rosie  I    If  only  Harry  could  hear  you  I" 

"  I  have  often  wished  that  Hilda  could  see  and  hear  you 
both  over  this  httlo  mortal  You  should  see  Hilda.  Does 
not  she  preserve  her  equanimity  ?  Fancy  her  walking  the 
room  for  hours  with  any  of  her  boys,  as  you  did  the  other 
night  with  this  one.  Not  she,  indeed,  nor  any  one  else,  with 
her  permission." 

"  I  thought — ^I  am  sure  you  have  always  spoken  about  Hilda 
as  a  model  mother,"  said  Fanny,  doubtfully. 

"  And  a  fond  mother,"  said  Graeme. 

**  She  is  a  model  mother ;  she  is  fond,  but  she  is  wise,"  said 
Rose,  nodding  her  head.     "  I  say  no  more." 

"  Fanny  dear,  we  shall  have  to  learn  of  Rose.  We  are 
very  inexperienced  people,  I  fear,"  said  Graeme,  smiling. 

"Well,  I  daresay  even  I  might  teach  you  something.  But 
you  should  see  Hilda  and  her  babiea  Her  eldest  son  is 
three  years  old,  and  her  second  will  soon  be  two,  and  her 
daughter  is  four  months.  Suppose  she  had  begun  by  walk- 
ing all  night  with  each  of  them,  and  by  humoring  every 
whim?" 

And  then  Rose  began  her  talk  with  the  baby  again,  saying 
all  sorts  of  things  about  the  fond  foolishness  of  his  little 
mamma  and  his  Aimt  Graeme,  that  it  would  not  have  been 
at  all  pretty,  she  acknowledged,  to  say  to  themselvea  Graeme 
listened,  smiling,  but  Fanny  looked  anxious. 

"  Rose,"  said  she,  tell  me  about  Hilda's  way.  I  want  tl 
have  the  very  best  way  with  baby.  I  know  I  am  not  very  wise 
but  I  do  Yfiah  to  learn  and  to  do  right !" 
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Her  words  and  her  maimer  reminded  B08O  so  forciblj,  by 
contrast,  of  tbo  Fanny  whoso  vanity  and  self-assertion  had 
been  such  a  vexation  so  often,  that,  in  thinking  of  those  old 
times,  she  forgot  to  answer  her,  and  sat  playing  with  the 
child's  clasping  fingers. 

"  She  thinks  I  will  never  be  like  Hilda,"  said  Fanny,  dole- 
fully, to  Graeme. 

Eose  shook  her  head.  \ 

"  There  ore  not  many  like  Hilda ;  but  I  don't  see  any 
reason  why  you  should  not  be  as  good  a  mother  as  she  is,  and 
have  as  obedient  children.  You  have  as  good  a  teacher.  No, 
don't  look  at  Graema  I  know  what  yon  mean.  She  has 
taught  you  all  the  good  that  is  in  you.  There  ore  more  of  ns 
who  could  say  the  same — except  for  making  her  yain.  It  is 
this  young  gentleman,  I  mean,  who  is  to  teach  you." 

And  she  began  her  extraordinary  confidences  to  the  child, 
till  Graeme  ami  Fauuy  wore  both  laughing  heartily  at  her 
nonsense. 

'•  ril  tell  you  what,  Fanny,"  said  she,  looking  up  in  a 
little.  "It  is  the  mother-love  that  makes  one  wise,  and 
Solomon  has  something  to  do  with  it.  You  must  take  him 
into  yoiur  confidence.  But,  dear  me !  Think  of  my  ventar- 
ing  to  give  you  good  ad\'ico,     I  might  be  Janet  herselfl'' 

"  But,  Rosie,  dear,"  said  Graeme,  still  laughing,  **  Solomon 
has  nothing  to  say  about  such  infants  as  this  one." 

"  Has  he  not  1  Well,  that  is  Hilda's  mist^ike,  then.  She 
is  responsible  for  my  opinions.  I  know  nothing.  The  wis- 
dom I  am  dispensing  so  freely  is  entirely  hers.  You  must  go 
and  see  Hilda  and  her  babies,  and  you  will  understand  aU 
about  it." 

"  I  mean  to  go  and  see  her,  not  entirely  for  the  sake  of  her 
wisdom,  however,  though  it  must  be  wonderful  to  have  im- 
pressed you  so  deeply." 

"  Yes,  it  is  wonderful  But  you  will  be  in  no  hurry  about 
going,  wiU  you?  Two  or  three  yeai-s  hence  will  be  time 
enough,  I  should  think.  I  mean  to  content  myself  here  for 
that  time,  and  you  are  not  going  there,  or  anywhere,  without 
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me.  That  is  quite  decided,  whatever  arrangements  Norman 
may  have  made/' 

"  I  don't  think  he  will  object  to  your  going  with  me,  if 
Arthur  does  n't,  and  Fanny,"  said  Graeme,  smiling. 

**  Possibly  not.  But  I  am  not  going  yet  And  no  plan 
that  is  meant  to  separate  you  and  me  shall  prosper,"  said 
Eose,  with  more  heat  than  the  occasion  seemed  to  caU  for,  as 
though  the  subject  had  been  previously  discussed  in  a  manner 
not  to  her  liking.  Graeme  looked  grave  and  was  silent  a 
moment,  then  she  said, 

"  I  remember  saying  almost  these  very  words  before  we 
went  to  Merleville,  to  Emily's  wedding.  But  you  know  how 
differently  it  turned  out  for  you  and  me.  We  will  keep  to- 
gether while  we  can,  dear,  but  we  must  not  set  our  hearts 
upon  it,  or  upon  any  other  earthly  good,  as  though  we  knew 
best  what  is  for  our  own  happiness." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  that  is  the  right  way  to  look  at  it.  But 
I  am  to  be  your  first  consideration  this  winter,  you  must 
remember,  and  you  are  to  be  mine." 

"  Graeme,"  said  Fanny,  earnestly,  "  I  don't  think  Eose  is 
spoOed  in  the  least." 

Fanny  made  malapropos  speeches  sometimes  still,  but  they 
were  never  unkindly  meant  now,  and  she  looked  with  very 
loving  eyes  from  one  sister  to  the  other. 

"  I  hope  you  did  not  think  Hilda  was  going  to  spoil  ma 
Did  you  ?  "  said  Eose,  laughing. 

"  No,  not  Hilda ;  and  it  was  not  I  who  thought  so,  nor 
Graeme.  But  Harry  said  you  were  admired  more  than  was 
good  for  you,  perhaps,  and " 

Eose  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  Oh  I  Harry  is  too  wise  for  anything.  I  had  a  word  or 
two  with  him  on  that  subject  myself  the  last  time  he  was  out 
at  Norman's.  You  must  not  mind  what  Horry  says  about 
me,  Fanny,  dear." 

^'  But,  Eose,  you  are  not  to  think  that  Harry  said  anjiliing 
that  was  not  nice.  It  was  one  night  when  Mr.  Millar  wan 
here,  and  there  was  something  said  about  Mr.  Green.     And 
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nV?*'  v'.rr..Vr,  fCi>*^  -Ji-..l  T-.-ii  iz.  ^:n. 

■*  Vo-w,  (rr-^TUk,  yj^PL-r,  *^'l  ii^i  "xhat  all  this  is  aboat" 
"  Uh^T,  ivj-JTH  'A  T.-ALiz.::;  Zij  trrfl.  I  fancT  Harry  used  to 
Uiirik  tfiat  I  was  too  ar.zioas  and  eager  about  yojor  coming 
hofuh,  Mif]  w&hif-A  Uf  ThzixizA  me  that  you  were  no  longer  a 
i')%i\i\f  but  a  woinan,  who  waw  a/lmired,  and  who  might,  by  and 
l»y,  Karii  t/;  can;  l>r  wyina  one  else,  more  than  for  your  sister 
h\\i\  brothiyrH.  JJut  lie  iid  not  flcriously  say  anything  that 
you  immmI  rarn  afxiiit.  It  would  liave  been  as  well,  perhaps, 
tinl,  U}  havo  hM  anytliin^  in  Mr.  Millar's  presence,  since  we 
NMitii  (41  havn  fallon  a  Hitln  out  of  aox^uaiutance  with  him  late* 
b'<  lliii  llarr)  lta<i  iiot^  and  lio  did  not  consider,  and,  indeed, 
wM%  ^iiM  iKitUing  Ha\v\V\\\vV»W\\\\^\\^)\\o\.\<iYY  well  hear/' 
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"  It  seems  it  was  lie  who  bad  most  to  say." 

"  No.  You  are  mistaken.  Famiy  did  not  remember  coiv 
rectly.  It  was  either  Arthur  or  Harry  who  had  something  to 
say  about  Mr.  Green.  I  don't  think  Charlie  had  anything  ta 
say  about  it.  I  am  sure  he  would  be  the  last  one  willingly  t^ 
displease  me  or  you.  And,  really,  I  don't  see  why  you  should 
be  angry  about  it,  dear  Rosie." 

"I  am  not  angry.  Why  should  I  be  angry?"  But  she 
reddened  as  she  met  Graeme's  eye.  Graeme  looked  at  her  in 
some  surprise. 

"  Harry  is — ^is  unbearable  sometimes,"  said  Kose.     "  Fancy 

his  taking  me  to  task  about — about  his  friend Oh  I  there 

is  no  use  talking  about  it.     Graeme,  are  you  going  out  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  like.  But,  Rose,  I  think  you  are  hard  upon 
Harry.  There  must  be  some  misunderstanding.  Why  I  he 
is  as  fond  and  as  proud  of  you  as  possible.  You  must  not  be 
vain  when  I  say  so." 

"  That  does  not  prevent  his  being  very  unreasonable,  all 
the  same.  However,  he  seems  to  have  got  over  it,  or  forgot- 
ten ii  Don't  let  us  speak  any  more  about  it,  Graeme,  or 
thmk  about  it  either." 

But  Graeme  did  think  about  it^  and  at  first  had  thoughts 
of  questioning  Harry  with  regard  to  Bose's  cause  of  quarrel 
with  him,  but  she  thought  better  of  it  and  did  not.  Nor  did 
she  ever  speak  about  it  again  to  Rose  ;  but  it  came  into  her 
mind  often  when  she  saw  the  two  tegether,  and  once,  when 
she  heard  Harry  say  something  to  Rose  about  her  distance 
and  dignity,  and  how  uncalled  for  all  that  sort  of  thing  was, 
she  would  have  Hked  to  know  to  what  he  was  referring 
to,  but  she  did  not  ask,  for,  notwithstandiug  Uttlo  disagree- 
ments of  this  kind,  they  were  evidently  excellent  friends. 

How  exactly  like  the  old  time  before  Arthur's  marriage, 
and  before  WilL  or  Harry  went  away,  some  of  the  days  were, 
that  followed  the  coming  home  of  Rose.  They  seemed  like 
the  days  even  longer  ago,  Graeme  felt^  with  a  sense  of  rest 
and  peace  at  her  heart  imspeakable.  For  the  old  content, 
nay,  something  better  and  more  abiding  baA.<^xci<b\j^^\«^ 
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her.  The  peace  that  comes  after  a  time  of  ironble^  the  con> 
tent  that  grows  out  of  sorrow  sauetificJ,  are  best.  Bemem- 
bering  what  has  gone  before,  we  know  how  to  estimate  the 
depth,  and  strength,  and  sweetness — the  sharpness  of  past 
pain  being  a  measure  for  the  present  joy.  And,  besides,  the 
content  that  comes  to  ua  from  God,  out  of  disappointment 
and  sorrow,  is  ours  beyond  loss,  because  it  is  God^ven,  and 
we  need  fear  no  evil. 

So  these  were  truly  peaceful  days  to  Graeme,  tmtroobiled 
by  regrets  for  the  past,  or  by  anxious  fears  for  the  fatxire. 
They  were  busy  diiys,  too,  filled  with  the  occapations  that 
naturally  sprung  out  of  happy  home  life,  and  agreeable  social 
relations.  Rose  had  been  honored,  beyond  her  deserts,  she 
said,  by  visits  since  she  came  home.  These  had  to  be  re- 
turned, and  Graeme,  who  had  fallen  oflf  from  the  performance 
of  such  duties,  during  Hose's  absence,  and  Fanny's  illness, 
took  pleasiu*c  in  going  with  her.  She  took  real  pleasore  in 
many  of  these  visits,  sometimes  because  of  the  renewal  of 
friendly  interest,  sometimes  for  other  reasons.  The  new  way 
in  which  the  character  and  manner  of  Rose  came  oat  never 
failed  to  amuse  her.  At  homo,  and  especially  in  her  inter- 
course with  her.  Rose  was  jiLst  what  she  had  been  as  a  chOd, 
except  the  difference  that  a  few  added  years  mnst  tthAa. 
But  it  was  by  no  means  so  in  her  intercourse  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  She  had  ideas  and  opinions  of  her  own,  and 
she  had  her  o^vn  way  of  making  them  known,  or  of  defending 
them  when  attacked.  Tliere  was  not  much  opportunity  far 
seeing  tins  during  brief  formal  visits,  but  now  and  then 
Graeme  got  a  ghmi)se  that  greatly  amused  her.  The  quiet 
8elf-ix)sscssion  T\ith  which  she  met  condescending  advanoes^ 
and  accepted  or  declined  compliments,  the  serene  air  wiBi 
which  she  ignored  or  rebuked  the  little  polite  impertinences, 
not  yet  out  of  fashion  in  fine  draTN-ing-rooms,  it  was  some- 
thing to  see.  And  her  perfect  imconsciousness  of  her  sister's 
amusement  or  its  cause  was  best  of  all  to  Graeme.  Arthur 
amused  himself  with  this  change  in  her,  also,  and  had  a  bet^ 
ter  opportunity  to  do  eo.   I^ot  Cj;Tiy.^wi^  ^oldom  went  to  largo 
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parties,  and  it  was  under  the  cbaperonage  of  Mi-s.  Arthur 
that  Rose,  as  a  general  thing,  made  her  appearance  in  their 
large  and  agreeable  circle,  on  occasions  of  moire  than  usuai 
ceremony.  Not  that  there  were  very  many  of  these.  Fanny 
was  perfectly  well  now,  and  enjoyed  these  gay  gatherings  in 
moderation,  but  they  were  not  so  necessary  to  her  happiness 
as  they  used  to  be,  and  Rose,  though  she  made  no  secret  of 
the  pleasure  she  took  in  them,  was  not  imreasonable  in  her 
devotion  to  society.  So  the  winter  was  rather  quiet  than 
otherwise,  and  Graeme  and  Rose  found  themselves  with  a 
good  deal  of  leisure  time  at  their  disposal. 

For  true  to  her  first  idea  of  what  was  for  the  happiness  of 
her  brother*s  household,  Graeme,  as  Fanny  grew  stronger, 
gradually  withdrew  from  the  bearing  of  responsibility  where 
household  matters  were  concerned,  and  suffered  it  to  fell,  as 
she  felt  it  to  be  right,  on  Arthur's  wife.  Not  that  she  refused 
to  be  helpful,  either  in  word  or  in  deed,  but  it  was  as  much 
as  possible  at  the  bidding  of  the  mistress  of  the  house.  It 
was  not  always  very  easy  to  do,  often  not  by  any  means  so 
easy  as  it  would  have  been  to  go  on  in  the  old  way,  but  she 
was  very  much  in  earnest  about  this  thing.  It  was  right  that 
it  should  be  so,  for  many  reasons.  The  responsibilities,  as 
well  as  the  honor,  due  to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  were 
Fanny's.  These  could  not^  she  being  in  health  and  able  to 
bear  them,  be  assumed  by  her  sister  without  mutual  injury. 
The  honor  and  responsibiHty  could  not  be  separated  without 
danger  and  loss.  All  this  Graeme  tried  to  make  Fanny  see 
without  using  many  words,  and  she  had  a  more  docile  pupil 
than  she  would  have  had  during  the  first  year  of  her  married 
life.  For  Fanny  had  now  entire  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
and  love  of  her  sister,  and  did  her  best  to  profit  by  her 
teaching. 

It  was  the  same  where  the  child  was  concerned.  While 
she  watched  over  both  with  loving  care,  she  hesitated  to  in- 
terfere or  to  give  advice,  even  in  small  matters,  lest  she  should 
lessen  in  the  least  degree  the  young  mother's  sense  of  respon- 
sibiliiy,  knowing  this  to  be  the  best  and  surest  guide  to  the 
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>,*;  'f/.;^r.'/l  *:h.i'.  r.ft  -^  vil  i  liiX/rL  x-^arr  of  a  life  of  inactivitT 
fjfKl  ft'  .T7k  t//  h-; ' i;.^;-  =j  f^ir'ilTi.    He  wan  stQl  jotni!?,  and  might, 
wif h  liin  knfyrxfh'h//i  ar;'!  oxp.-rifn^fr,  do  anything::  he  liked  in 
Ui/!  -Ariy  ^,f  rnfAi/.r;  r;.Wi^v,  niiH;*;  tboir/bt,  and  he  could  not 
Ui  MuMwfi/:/!  wifJi  hi?*  dr/riHion.     But  Will,  who  had  visited  Al- 
Jari  hiU'ly,  M'.iirtul  (IhtirW/'.  thai  lii.s  hmlher  was  settling  down 
to  Uio  ofijoyin'-iii  of  a  qiii(;t  country  life,  and  that  though  he 
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might  visit  Canada,  there  was  little  chance  of  his  eyer  making 
that  country  his  home  again. 

"I  should  think  not,  indeed,"  said  Arthur,  one  nighty  as 
they  were  discussing  the  matter  in  connection  with  Will's 
last  letter.  "  You  don't  display  your  usual  good  judgment^ 
Charlie,  man,  where  your  brother  is  concerned.  Why  should 
he  retumTHe  is  eBJoying  bow.  a  comparatively  „  man. 
all  that  you  and  Harry  expect  to  enjoy  affcer  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  of  hard  labor — a  competency  in  society  congenial 
to  him.     Why  should  he  wait  for  this  longer  than  he  need  V* 

"  Twenty  or  thirty  years !"  said  Harry.  "  Not  if  I  know  it. 
You  are  thinking  of  old  timea  But  I  must  say  I  agree  with 
CharHe.  It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Buthven  should  be  content 
to  sit  down  in  comparative  idleness,  for,  of  course,  the  idea  of 
farming  his  own  land  is  absm*!.  And  to  teU  you  the  truth,  I 
never  thought  him  one  to  bo  satisfied  with  a  mere  compe- 
tency. I  thought  him  at  one  time  ambitious  to  become  a  rich 
man — a  great  merchant." 

"  It  would  not  be  safe  or  wise  to  disparage  the  life  and  aims 
of  a  great  merchant  in  your  presence,  Harry,"  said  Hose,  "but 
one  would  think  the  hfe  of  a  country  gentleman  preferable  in 
some  respects." 

"  I  don't  think  Allan  as^^ires  to  the  position  of  a  country 
gentleman — in  the  dignified  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used 
where  he  is.  His  place  is  very  beautiful,  but  it  is  not  large 
enough  to  entitle  him  to  the  position  of  one  of  the  great 
landed  proprietors." 

"  Oh !  as  to  that^  the  extent  makes  Uttle  difference.  It  is 
the  land  that  his  fathers  have  held  for  generations,  and  that! 
is  a  thing  to  bo  proud  of,  and  to  give  position.  Rose  thinks," 
said  Ai*thur. 

'*  His  father  never  owned  it,  and  his  grandfather  did  not 
hold  it  long.  It  was  lost  to  the  name  many  years  ago,  and 
bought  back  again  by  Allan's  unde  within  ten  years." 

"  Yes,  with  the  good  money  of  a  good  merchant/'  saia 
Harry. 
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"Ami  -li  1  Ik-  inake  it  a  comlitioa  that  he  should Kve  on itf 
said  ^Vrthiir. 

'*  y*»,  I  think  U')t.     -Vllan  never  has  said  any  such  thing  M 
that  in  i!iO,  f.a*  t .)  mv  iii«.)ther.*' 

"Still  ho  iiiav  think  it  his  duty  to  hve  there." 

*'  I  don't  know.  It  is  not  as  thon^h  it  were  a  large  estatik 
with  many  tenants,  to  whom  he  owed  duty  and  care  and  ill 
tliat.  I  think  the  hfe  suits  him.  My  mother  alwars  thoo^ 
it  was  a  prreat  disappointment  to  him  to  be  obliged  to  kaye 
hornc  when  he  did  to  enter  upon  a  hfe  of  business^  He  did 
not  ohject  decidedly.  There  seemed  at  the  time  nothing  dae 
for  him  to  do.     So  he  came  to  Canada." 

"  I  daresay  liis  present  hfe  is  just  the  very  life  he  coold 
enjoy  mos-t.  I  wonder  that  you  are  so  vexed  about  his  stav- 
ing jit  homo,  Charlie." 

"  I  darcH.'iy  it  is  selfishness  in  me.  And  yet  I  don*t  t^"il- 
it  is  so  }dtoprf:ilier.  I  know,  at  least  I  am  ahnost  sure,  that  il 
would  bo  l)ctt<  r  for  him  to  come  here,  at  least  for  a  time.  He 
mi;<ht  idways  have  the  going  home  to  look  forward  to." 

"I  cannot  imagine  how  Lc  can  content  himself  there,  after 
thcf  active  hfr*  ho  hved  on  this  side  of  the  water  ;  he  will  de- 
g.;:i'-r;itt.'.  iiilo  an  oil  i'\Ai',  vegetating  there/'  said  Harrv. 

"But  I  think  you  are  ku'd  on  yom-self,  Mr.  Millar,  calling 
it  soUislmcr.ss  in  you  to  wish  your  brother  to  be  nearjou," 
said  (lra(!ni«s  smihng.  "  I  couid  find  a  much  nicer  name  for 
it  than  thai.'' 

"  J  would  like  him  to  come  for  his  own  sake,"  said  Charlie 
"  As  for  ijK^  I  v,as  just  l^eginning  to  know  him — to  know  how 
Hiipciior  he  is  to  most  men,  and  then  I  lost  him."  Ho  paused 
u  hi«>ni''ut — 

*•  1  m<*a;i,  of  <i  >ur.4(',  wo  can  sec  httle  of  each  other  now,  and 
\\'(?  shall  find  it  nuich  easier  to  forget  one  another  than  if  wo 
h.'jl  liv(  <l  to.'-',  thor  and  lr)vod  and  quaiTelled  witli  each  other 
in  bovs.  I  shall  se(j  him  if  I  go  home  next  summer,  and  I 
don't  dcjspair  of  seeing  liim  here  for  a  visit,  at  least," 

"  Will.  Hay:4  he  means  to  come  some  time.    Perhaps  he  wili 
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come  back  with  you,  or  with  Will,  himself  when  he  comes," 
said  Eose. 

"  Oh !  the  voyage  is  nothing ;  a  matter  of  ten  days  or  less/' 
said  Arthur.  '*It  is  like  living  next  door  neighbors,  in  com- 
parison to  what  it  was  when  we  came  over.  Of  course  he 
may  come  any  month.  I  don't  understand  your  desolation, 
Chai'lie." 

Charlie  laughed.     "  When  is  Will  coming  ?" 

"  It  does  not  seem  to  be  decided  yet,"  said  Graema  He 
may  come  in  the  spring,  but  if  he  decides  to  travel  first,  aa 
he  seems  to  have  an  opportunity  to  do,  he  will  not  be  here  till 
next  autumn,  at  the  soonest.  It  seems  a  long  time  to  put  it 
oflf,  but  we  ought  not  to  grudge  the  delay,  especially  as  he 
may  never  get  another  chance  to  go  so  easQy  and  pleas- 
antly." 

"  ^Vhat  if  Will,  should  think,  like  Mr.  Ruthven,  that  a  life 
at  home  is  to  be  desired  ?  How  would  you  like  that,  girls  ?" 
said  Hany. 

"  Oh !  but  he  never  could  have  the  same  reason  for  think- 
ing so.  There  is  no  family  estate  in  his  case,"  said  Bose, 
laughing. 

"  Who  knows  ?  '*  said  Arthur.  "  There  may  bo  a  Httle  dim 
kii-k  and  a  low-roofed  manse  waiting  him  somewhere.  That 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  appropriate  inheritance  for  his 
father's  youngest  son.  What  would  you  say  to  that 
Graeme  ?  " 

"  I  would  rather  say  nothing — think  nothing  about  it^"  said 
Graeme,  hastily.  "It  is  not  likely  that  could  ever  happen. 
It.  will  all  1)0  aiT-auged  for  us,  doubtless." 

"  It  was  very  stux)id  of  you,  Harry,  to  say  anything  of  that 
Bort  to  Graeme,"  said  Eose.  "Now,  she  will  vex  herself 
about  hor  hoy,  as  though  it  were  j^ossible  that  he  could  stay 
tiior(».     Ho  never  will,  I  Imow." 

"I  sballnot  vex  myself,  indeed,  Eofiie — lit  least  I  shall  not 
imtil  I  have  some  bettor  reason  for  doing  so,  than  Harry's 
foolish  speeches.  -  Mr.  MiUar,  you  said  you  might  go  home 
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next  summer.     Is  that  somcthinflr  Qew  ?    Or  is  it  only  nevto 
•  •• 

*-  It  is  possible  that  I  may  go.     Indeed,  it  is  veiylikeh.  I 

pball  know  soon." 

"  It  depends  on  dicomstanoes  over  which  he  has  no  cao* 
ti\»l/*  Slid  Ham-,  impressivelv.  "He  has  my  best^nshei 
and  he  v/ould  have  yours,  Graeme,  I  think,  if  you  knewaboo^ 
It. 

•*He  has  them,  though  I  don't  know  about  it,"  aud 
Graeme.    '*  1  have  coiifidemx)  in  him  that  he  deserves  saccess." 

''  Yes,  it  is  safe  to  wish  him  success — if  not  in  one  thing 
in  another.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  quite  knows  what  ht 
wants  yet,  but  I  think  I  know  what  is  good  for  him." 

"  Rosio,*'  said  Fanny,  suddenly,  "  Mr.  Millar  can  set  us  light 
now.  I  am  plad  I  thought  of  it.  Mr.  Millar,  is  Mra  Box* 
burv'  vour  aunt,  or  onlv  voiu:  brother's  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  only  Allan  who  can  daim  so  dose  a  re* 
lationship  as  thai  I  do  n't  think  I  can  claim  any  rdatioih 
shix)  at  all.  I  sliould  have  to  consider,  before  I  could  make  it 
clear  even  to  myself,  how  we  are  connected." 

"  It  is  much  bt'tter  not  to  consider  the  subject^  then,"  said 
Arthur,  "  as  they  are  rather  desirable  people  to  have  for  reb- 
tions ;  call  them  coiLsins,  and  let  it  go." 

**  But  at  any  rate  she  is  not  your  aunt,  and  Amy  Eoxboiy 
is  not  yoiu:  cousin,  as  some  one  was  insisting  over  Rose  and 
me  the  other  da  v.     I  told  you  so,  Rosie." 

"  Did  you  ?"  said  Rose,  languidly.    **  I  do  n't  remember." 

**It  was  Mrs.  Giidley,  I  think,  and  she  said — ^no,  it  must 
have  been  some  one  else — she  said  you  were  not  cousins,  but 
that  it  was  a  very  convenient  relationship,  and  very  pleasant  in 
lertain  circumstances." 

"  \'ery  true,  too,  eh,  Charlie,"  said  Arthur,  laughing. 

**  I  should  scarcely  venture  to  call  Miss  Boxbury  cousin," 
said  Charlie. 

*'  She  Is  ver}'  nice,  indeed,'*  pursued  Fanny.  *'  Boee  fall  in 
love  with  her  at  first  sight,  and  the  admiration  was  mutoai^ 
I  think." 
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Bose  shrngged  her  shonlders. 

"  That  is,  perhaps,  a  little  strong,  Fanny,  dear.  She  is  yerj 
charming,  I  have  no  donbt,  but  I  am  not  so  apt  to  fall  into 
sudden  admirations  as  I  used  to  be." 

"  But  you  admired  her  very  much.  And  you  said  she  was 
yery  like  Lily  Elphinstone,  when  you  first  saw  her.  I  am 
sure  you  thought  her  yeiy  lovely,  and  so  did  Graeme." 

«  Did  I  r  said  Rose. 

"  She  is  yery  like  her,"  said  Mr.  Millar.  "  I  did  not  notice 
it  till  her  mother  mentioned  it  She  is  like  her  in  other  res- 
pects, too  ;  but  liyeUer  and  more  energetic.  She  is  stronger 
than  Lily  used  to  be,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  like  the  modem 
young  lady." 

"  Fast,  a  little,  perhaps,"  said  Arthur. 

'*  Oh  I  no  ;  not  like  one  in  the  unpleasant  sense  that  the 
word  has.  She  is  self  reliant.  She  has  her  own  ideas  of  men 
and  things,  and  they  are  not  always  the  same  as  her  mamma'& 
But  she  is  a  dutiful  daughter,  and  she  is  charming  with  her 
little  brothers  and  sisters.  Such  a  number  there  are  of  then* 
too." 

Charho  spoke  eagerly,  looking  at  Graeme. 

"  You  seem  deeply  interested  in  her,"  said  Arthur,  laughing." 

Harry  rose  impatiently. 

'*  We  should  have  Mrs.  Gridley  here.  I  never  think  a  free 
discussion  of  our  neighbors  and  their  afiGedrs  can  be  conducted 
on  proper  principles  without  her  yalual)le  assistance.  Your 
cousin  would  be  charmed  to  know  that  you  made  her  the 
subject  of  conversation  among  your  acquaintance,  I  have  no 
doubt,  Charhe." 

"  But  she  is  not  his  cousin,"  said  Fanny. 

"  And  Harry,  dear,  you  are  unkind  to  speak  of  us  as  mere 
acquaintances  of  Mr.  Millar.  Of  course,  he  would  not  speak 
of  her  everywhere ;  and  you  must  permit  me  to  say  you  are 
a  Httle  unreasonable,  not  to  say  cross."  And  Rose  smiled  very 
sweetly  on  him  as  she  spoke. 

Harry  did  look  cross,  and  Charlie  looked  astonished. 
Graeme  did  not  understand  it  qu 


CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

/^  EAEME  had  rejoiced  over  her  sister's  idtfom,  "heart* 
VX  fr^  ^^  fimcy-free,"  rather  more  than  was  reasonable, 
seeing  that  the  danger  to  her  freedom  of  heart  and  fancy  was 
as  great  at  home  as  elsewhere,  and,  indeed,  inevitable  any- 
where, and,  under  certain  drcumstances,  desirable,  as  well. 
A  very  little  thing  had  disturbed  her  sense  of  security  before 
many  weeks  were  over,  and  then,  amid  the  mingling  of  anxiety 
and  hope  which  followed,  she  could  not  but  feel  how  yain  and 
foolish  her  feeling  of  security  had  been.  It  was  the  look  that 
had  come  into  Charlie  Millar's  face  one  day,  as  his  eye  feU  sud- 
denly on  the  face  of  Eose.  Graeme's  heart  gave  a  sudden  throb 
of  pain  and  doubt,  as  she  saw  it»  for  it  told  her  that  a  change 
was  coming  over  their  quiet  life,  and  her  own  experience  made 
it  seem  to  her  a  change  to  be  dreaded. 

There  had  been  a  great  snow-shoe  race  going  on  that  day, 
in  which  they  were  aU  supposed  to  be  much  interested,  because 
Master  Albert  Grove  was  one  of  the  runners,  and  had  good 
hope  of  winning  a  silver  medal  which  was  to  be  the  prize  of 
the  foremost  in  the  race.  Graeme  and  Hose  had  come  with  his 
Httle  sisters  to  look  on,  and  Bose  had  grown  as  eager  and 
delighted  as  the  children,  and  stood  there  quite  unconscious 
of  the  admiration  in  Charlie's  eyes,  and  of  the  shock  of  pain 
that  thrilled  at  her  sister's  heart.  It  was  more  than  admira- 
tion that  Graeme  saw  in  his  eyes,  but  the  look  passed,  and  he 
made  no  movement  tlirough  the  crowd  toward  them,  and 
everything  was  just  as  it  had  been  before,  except  that  the 
thought  had  come  into  Graeme's  mind,  and  could  not  quite 
be  forgotten  again. 

After  that  the  time  stiU  went  quietly  on^  eaidCSbssa^ 
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anil  v;cnt,  a:il  vraa  welcomed  as  before  ;  but  Grraeme looUitf 
on  bim  now  with  enlightened  eyes,  saw,  or  thought  she  saw, 
more  and  more  clearly  every  day,  the  secret  that  he  did  not 
scorn  in  haste  to  utter.  And  every  day  she  saw  it  with  len 
I>aiT),  and  waited,  at  last,  glad  and  wondering;  for  the  time 
when  the  lover's  word  should  change  her  sister's  shyaiM* 
somewhat  stately  courtesy  into  a  frank  acceptance  of  wha* 
coiild  not  but  be  precious,  Graeme  thought,  though  still  jnt 
known  or  unacknowledged.  And  then  the  mention  of  Amy 
Hoxbur^-'s  name,  and  the  talk  that  followed,  startled  her  into 
the  knowledge  that  she  had  been  dreaming. 

"  Ilose,"  said  she,  after  they  had  been  up  stairs  for  some 
time,  and  were  about  to  separate  for  the  night,  **  what  was 
the  matter  with  Harry  this  evening  ?  " 

"Whati  indeed?"  said  Rose,  laughing.  "He  was  quite 
out  of  sorts  about  something." 

"  I  did  not  think  he  knew  the  Roxburj's.  lie  certainly 
lias  not  known  them  long,"  said  Graema 

"  No,  not  very  long — at  least,  not  Miss  Amy,  who  has  only 
just  returned  home,  you  know.  But  I  think  she  was  not  at 
the  root  of  hLs  trouble;  at  leasts  not  directly.  I  think  he  has 
found  out  a  slight  mistake  of  his,  with  regard  to  *  his  friend 
and  partner.*    That  is  what  vexed  him,"  said  Rose. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  ? "  said  Graeme,  gravelv. 
"  I  should  think  Harry  could  hardly  be  seriously  mistaken  in 
his  friend  by  this  time,  and  certainly  I  should  not  feel  inclined 
to  laugh  at  him." 

I  **  Oh  I  no.  Not  seriously  mistaken  ;  and  I  don't  think  hi 
was  BO  much  vexed  at  the  mistake,  as  that  I  should  know  it' 
]     "  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  Graeme. 

"  It  does  not  matter,  Graema  It  will  all  come  out  right,  I 
daresay.  Harry  was  vexed  because  he  saw  that  I  was 
laughing  at  him,  and  it  is  just  as  well  that  he  should  be 
teased  a  httle." 

"Rose,  don't  go  yet.  What  is  there  between  you  and 
Harry  that  I  don't  know  about?  You  would  not  willingly 
laake  me  unhappy,  Rose,  I  am  sure.    Tell  me  how  y<m  haTf 
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vexed  each  other,  dear.    I  notioed  it  tonight,  and  I  have 
seyeral  times  noticed  it  before.    Tell  me  all  about  it,  Rose." 

"There  is  nothing  to  tell,  Graeme,  indeed.  I  was  very 
much  vexed  with  Hany  once,  but  I  daresay  there  was  no 
need  for  it  Graeme,  it  is  silly  to  repeat  it,"  added  Bosc, 
reddening. 

"  There  is  no  one  to  hear  but  me,  dear." 

"It  was  all  nonsense.  Harry  took  it  into  his  head  that  I 
had  not  treated  his  friend  well,  when  he  was  out  West,  at 
Norman's,  I  mean.  Of  course,  we  could  not  Ml  into  home 
ways  during  his  short  Tiait  there  ;  eyeiything  was  so  differ- 
ent.  But  I  was  not '  high  and  might/  with  him,  as  Harry 
declared  afterwards.  He  took  me  to  task,  sharply,  and  ao- 
cosed  me  of  flirting,  and  I  don't  know  what  all,  as  though 
that  would  help  his  friend's  cause,  eyen  if  his  friend  had 
cared  about  it,  which  he  did  not  It  was  very  absurd.  I 
cannot  talk  about  it,  Graeme.  It  was  all  Harry's  ^cy. 
And  to-night,  when  Mr.  Millar  spoke  so  admiringly  of  Amy 
Roxbury,  Harry  was  n't  pleased,  because  he  knew  I  remem- 
bered what  he  had  said,  and  he  knew  I  was  laughing  at  him. 
And  I  fancy  he  admires  the  pretty  little  thing,  himself.  It 
would  be  great  fun  to  see  the  dear  friends  turn  out  rivals, 
would  it  not?"  said  Rose,  laughing. 

''  But  that  is  all  nonsense.  Rose." 

''Of  course,  it  is  all  nonsense,  from  begining  to  end. 
That  is  just  what  I  think,  and  what  I  have  been  saying  to 
you.  So  don't  let  us  say  or  think  anything  more  about  it. 
Good-nighi" 

''  Gkx>d-nighi  It  will  all  come  right,  I  daresay ;"  and 
Graeme  put  it  out  of  her  thoughts,  as  Rose  had  bidden  her 
do. 

After  this,  Harry  was  away  for  a  while,  and  they  saw  less 
of  Mr.  Millar,  because  of  his  absence,  Graeme  thought  Ho 
must  have  more  to  do,  as  the  bu£fy  time  of  the  coming  and 
going  of  the  ships  was  at  hand.  So  their  days  passed  very 
quietly,  with  only  common  pleasures  to  mark  them,  but  they 
were  happy  days  for  all  that;  and  Cbraeme,  seeing  her  as^^^^ 
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satf-TvxIt**!  *'le>isnr9  "wben  Cbazlie  came,  and  only  ^•tf  eQ» 
j«LU:^  u::p:»L:t  .iL-^  vhen  ':ie  stajed  away,  smiled  to  hmi 
ft^  3i:^  -LT'tjiiL'-L  *  I"  '^Jl  all  oome  righL" 

'.:  v:%Bi  k  '"xs  .s^rl  Lij  :  a  litile  colder  than  ^piil  dajssif 
^••.•:-C-   -it:  '  >v.:  ":  :«?.  bet  bright  and  still — just  the  daj 
X r  k     .:_:  vTi.':.  :^  i.jri^ii :  ml  Rose  went  ux>-stairs  to  pre- 
yak.-.    :•    ;       ;:  .  -;:::^.:::;  ,u.:  of  a  lif^rht  heart  as  she  went 
^•mf!-      ::>>:.•->." I  x*  ini^h  sometliing  that  she  had  in  her 
ia.:  .i.  -L'^z  ^•.   ■.u-;^ac:  :V  How.  aad  then  a  visitor  came,  and  befara 
Ktx-   ti::v'  it.  .v:  ^i^.  huer  hat  on,  another  came  ;  and  tibe 
.•uc  ±,^L  h:::  ■  "uktC,  az'I  <rayed  longest,  was  their  old  friend, 
Aavi   r^^.-irr-  >    r  j!>si.  c,  ilrs.  Oridlev.     Rose  had  reconciled 
ai.rs.Lt  :.»:.'i>  *.i>ft>  :e  2tT  walk,  by  this  time,  and  listened 
Auiib<^v:  :o  .lie  v-,inci:s  5i:bj«fcts  discussed,  laying  np  an  item 
'JO A  i  •:  :J:t::.  :"  t  HL^^^■>  >Koial  benefit.  There  wasyariefy, 
vr   Lus  -VIS  "xT  Irs:  visit  ::r  ^  long  time. 

\*.:-  V  o>'l  -  u. y  iz:cni?stmg  excursions  among  the 
.iL':4-rs  .':"  "x-  fr-.tn  Is  :v::.l  neighbors,  she  brought  them  back 
in  -XT  v-.Msa::::  w:iv  :o  ili^irown. 

•"  l"y  :-c  by.  :>;  i:  :ri:e  diAt  young  Roxburr  is  going  into 
bu>:.:'.vSfi!i  w ::!;  Mr.  M:".iir  aud  your  brother  ?  " 

'*  Wo  b^ve  not  Kva  informed  of  anv  such  design,"  said 
Ro«!V. 

*•  Your  brv^rlur  is  away  just  now,  is  he  not  ?  Will  he  re- 
turn ?  Yoiu;g  moil  who  have  done  business  elsewhere,  are 
rather  in  tho  luibit  of  calling  our  city  slow.  I  hope  your 
bn^thor  Harry  doos  not.  Is  young  Roxbury  to  take  his  place 
in  tlio  lirm,  or  are  all  throe  to  be  together  ?  " 

"  Harry  does  not  make  his  business  aiTangements  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation  very  often,"  said  Graeme,  gi-avely. 

"He  is  quite  right,"  said  IVIrs.  Gridley.  "  And  I  daresay, 
young  Roxbury  would  not  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  firm, 
though  his  father's  money  might.  However,  some  of  (hat 
may  be  got  in  a  more  agreeable  way.  IVIr.  Millar  is  doing 
Ills  best,  they  say.  But^  Amy  Roxbury  is  little  more  than  a 
child    Still  some  very  foolish  marriages  seem  to  turn  out 
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Terj  well  Am  I  not  to  sco  Mrs.  Elliott,  to-da^  ?  Sho  is  a 
very  devoted  mother,  it  seems." 

"  Sho  would  have  been  happy  to  see  you,  if  she  had  been 
at  home." 

"  iVnd  she  is  quite  well  again  ?  "What  a  relief  it  must  be 
to  you,"  said  Mrs.  Gridley,  amiably.  "And  you  are  all 
quite  happy  together !  I  thought  you  were  going  to  stay  at 
the  West,  Eose  ?  " 

"I  could  not  be  spared  any  longer;  they  could  not  do  with- 
out me." 

"  And  are  3'ou  going  to  keep  house  for  Harry,  at  Elphin- 
stone  house,  or  is  Mr.  Millar  to  have  that?  " 

And  so  on,  till  she  was  tired,  at  last,  and  went  away. 

"  What  nonsense  that  woman  talks,  to  be  sure  I "  said  Eose. 

"Worse  than  nonsense,  I  am  afraid,  sometimes,"  said 
Graeme.  "  Eeally,  Harry's  terror  of  her  is  not  surprising. 
Nobody  seems  safe  from  her  tongue." 

"But  don't  let  us  lose  our  walk,  altogether.  We  have 
time  to  go  round  the  square,  at  any  rata  It  is  not  late," 
said  Eose. 

They  went  out,  leaving,  or  seeming  to  leave,  all  thought  of 
Mrs.  Gridley  and  her  news  behind  them.  They  met  Fanny 
returning  home,  before  they  had  gone  far  down  the  street. 

"Come  with  us,  Fanny.  Baby  is  all  right  Are  you 
tired  ?  "  said  Eose. 

"  No,  I  am  not  tired.  But  is  it  not  almost  dinner  time  ? 
Suppose  we  go  and  meet  Arthur." 

"  Well — only  there  is  a  chance  of  missing  him  ;  and  it  is 
much  nicer  up  toward  S.  street  However,  we  can  go  home 
that  way.  There  will  be  time  enough.  How  delightful  the 
fresh  air  is,  after  a  whole  day  in  the  house ! " 

"  And  after  Mra  Gridley,"  said  Graeme,  laughing. 

**  Have  you  had  Mrs.  Gridley  ?  "  said  Fanny. 

"  Yes,  and  coliunns  of  news,  but  it  will  keep.  Is  it  not  nice 
to  be  out  ?  I  would  like  to  borrow  that  child's  skipping  rope, 
and  go  up  the  street  as  she  does." 
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Faniiy langbed    "Wouldn't  all  the  people  be  amaaedf 

Tell  rno  what  news  Mrs.  Gridley  gare  yoa.** 

li'j  -:e  went  over  a  great  many  items,  Teiy  fiei,  and  Teiy 
merrily. 

"  All  that,  an'.!  more  besides,  which  Graeme  irill  giTB  yon, 
ii  you  are  not  satisfied.  There  is  your  husband.  I  hope  he 
may  l>o  fjlad  to  see  us  alL" 

"  If  he  is  not,  he  can  go  home  by  himself." 

Arthur  professed  himself  delighted,  bnt  suggested  the  pzo- 
prieh'  of  tlieir  coming  one  at  a  time,  after  that^  so  that  the 
plofiHuiTj  might  last  longer. 

"  V<.'ry  wciU,  one  at  a  time  be  it,"  said  Rose.  "Corner 
Funny,  ho  thinks  it  possible  to  have  too  much  of  a  good 
thin^^  Let  him  have  Graeme,  to-night,  and  we  will  taike  care 
of  oursolvc.'^.'* 

'Vluty  went  away  together,  and  Arthur  and  Gfraeme  follow- 
0(1,  and  HO  it  happened  that  Graeme  had  lost  sight  of  her  sister, 
when  hIio  saw  somctliing  that  brought  some  of  Mr&  Grid- 
hy'H  wonlH  unpleasantly  to  her  mind.  They  had  turned  into 
S.  Mtreot,  wliioh  was  griy  with  carriages,  and  with  people  rid* 
ing  and  walking,  and  the  others  were  at  a  distance  before 
ihviu  undor  iho  trcos,  when  Arthur  spoke  to  some  one,  and 
looking  up,  hIk;  Haw  ^liss  Roxbury,  on  horseback,  and  at  her 
Hido  rode  Mr.  Millar.  She  was  startled,  so  startled  that  she 
<|uit^'.  forgot  to  return  Miss  Roxbury's  bow  and  smilet,  and  had 
gonci  a  good  way  down  the  street  before  she  noticed  that  her 
bn^thor  wuh  H];)cakuig  to  her.  Ho  was  saying  something 
about  the  possible  admission  of  young  Boxbury  into  the  new 
ilrni,  apropos  of  the  encounter  of  Mr.  Millar  and  Amy. 

"  Hany  is  very  dose  about  his  affairs,"  said  Graeme,  with 
a  little  vexation.  "Mrs.  Gridley  gave  us  that  among  other 
picHMm  of  nowH,  to-day.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  did  not  deny  it^ 
d(H*id(;dly.  It  is  raih(>r  awkward  when  all  the  town  knows 
of  our  fitToirH,  before  we  know  them  ourselves." 

"Awkward,  indeed!"  said  Arthur,  laughing.  ''Bui  then 
this  partnership  is  hardly  our  afioir,  aud  Mrs.  Gridley  ]g  not 
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all  the  town,  though  ahe  is  not  to  be  lightlified,  where  the 
spreading  of  news  is  concerned  ;  and  she  tells  things  before 
they  happen,  it  seems,  for  this  is  not  settled,  yet^  and  may 
never  be.     It  would  do  well  for  some  things." 

But  Graeme  could  not  listen  to  this,  or  to  anything  else,  just 
then.  She  was  wondering  whether  Rose  had  seen  Charles 
Millar  and  Miss  Eoxbury,  and  hoping  she  had  not  And 
then  she  considered  a  moment  whether  she  might  not  ask 
Arthur  to  say  nothing  about  meeting  them ;  but  she  could 
not  do  it  without  making  it  seem  to  herself  that  she  was  be- 
traying hor  sister.  And  yet,  how  foolish  such  a  thought  was; 
for  Eose  had  nothing  to  betray,  she  said,  a  little  anxiously, 
to  hersell  She  repeated  it  more  firmly,  however,  when  they 
came  to  the  comer  of  the  street  where  Fanny  and  Hose  were 
waiting  for  them,  and  laughing  and  talking  merrily  together. 
If  Eose  felt  any  vexation,  she  hid  it  well 

**I  will  ask  Fanny  whom  they  met.  No,  I  will  not^"  said 
Graeme,  to  herself,  again.  ''  Why  should  Rose  cara  It  is 
only  I  who  have  been  foolish.  They  have  known  each  other 
so  long,  it  would  have  happened  long  ago,  if  it  had  been  to 
happen.  It  would  have  been,  very  nice  for  some  things. 
And  it  might  have  been,  if  Rose  had  cared  for  him.  He 
cared  for  her,  I  am  quite  sure.  Who  would  not?  But  she 
does  not  care  for  him.  I  hojK)  she  does  not  care  for  him. 
Oh !  I  could  not  go  through  all  that  again  I  Oh,  my  darling, 
my  darling ! " 

It  was  growing  dark,  happily,  or  her  face  might  have  be- 
trayed what  Graeme  was  thinking.  She  started  a  little  when 
her  sister  said, 

^'  Graeme,  do  you  think  it  would  be  extravagant  in  me  to 
wish  for  a  new  velvet  jacket  ?  " 

**  Not  very  extravagant  just  to  wish  for  one,"  said  Graeme, 
dubiously.     Rose  laughed. 

"I  might  as  well  wish  for  a  gown,  too,  while  I  am  wishing, 
I  suppose,  you  think.  No,  but  I  do  admire  those  little 
jackets  so  much.    I  might  cut  over  m^  winter  one^  but  it 
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4r.\LJ  cv  s  'v*^?;*  cf  siAitTuJ.  and  somethizig  lighter  and  lav 
*y-x.:>i  -  ■v'.-i^^i  i..\  I:  wouldn't  take  mn^^  they  aie  wotn 
*.'  >i:  .'J.     ''•'^'*:-i:  .^.^  v\.^u  think  about  it»  Graeme?'' 

:  .-^i"  .ciVri  ::.     Tuev  are  very  pretty,  certainty." 

Bat  after  all,  I  daresay  I  am  foolisb 


^«  ^1 


.  u-  ;.^  :L'.:.  ii  von  have  set  your  heart  on  one,  I 
.Ll.\s        ,  .  -.  .  :u/--..v:\:  i:  tvtweon  us." 

.<■..'  >4  ::u  ,:  n.y  hc;irt  on  it,  I  can't  qnite  say  thai. 
I:  -  •  -v  :.*  x:  .'-c's  I:<:art  on  what  one  is  not  sure  of 
j^:i  :  -■*:,■".  :l.::.p?  :':::U  jvrish  with  the  using — ^which  is 
c:-v-  -l;  tr.:.-  xf  ;:ijkc:s.  This  one  has  fEuied  a  great 
.-.1  '  :v  -'  -.v.  .:  .■.:cL;:  :.^  have  done,  considering  the  cost," 
A.-.  ■  '  .  *  X .-  :  .:r.;\clv  down  at  her  sleeve. 
V '.  -v  ^     -  •  ■  :.  .. '  tVr  ir.orv. 

*:-..:•.'  '  .  r./  >v;:d  Fanny,  as  they  all  came  up  to  the 
dvvv  ■•:*.•.  y\.:;:x"»r.:  i:  h:\s  boon,  and  how  much  longer 
,;  's  .;.-,  ^v:,iv.^.  Wo  will  all  come  to  meet  you  again, 
I  ov.'.N  :-..^*v  Iviby  h:u«  Ivou  good." 
'  S>.o  o,..i  v.. :  >*.v  :ho:iu'*  said  Graeme,  to  herself  "or  she 
vUvs  v.. :  v;'.r\\  If  slio  had  seen  them  she  would  have  said 
sk\  v^t  ivu*^\  iiv.\\v? — .  I  will  watch  her.  I  shall  see  if  there 
is  -.r.Y  d'rt\  rt luv.  l>ut  she  c:umot  hide  it  from  me,  if  she  is 
vovxl  or  trv^:;Mt\l    1  am  ijuito  sure  of  that" 

If  thoiv  was  or.o  aiiion^  thorn  that  night  more  silent  thim 
usual,  or  lo^  oluvrfiil,  it  oortainly  was  not  Bose.  She  was 
ju>t  what  sho  always  was.  She  was  not  hvely  and  talkative, 
as  thou^^h  sho  had  auytliiiig  to  hide  ;  nor  did  she  go  to  the 
piano,  and  play  on  constantly  and  noisily,  as  she  sometimes 
did  when  sho  was  vexed  or  impatient  She  was  just  as  usual 
Sho  cauie  into  CTraonie's  room  and  sat  down  for  a  few 
minutes  of  quiet,  just  as  she  usually  did.  She  did  not  stay 
very  long,  but  she  (hd  not  hurry  away  as  though  she  wished 
to  be  alone,  and  her  mind  was  full  of  the  velvet  jacket  still, 
it  seemed,  though  she  did  not  speak  quite  so  eagerly  about  it 
as  she  had  done  at  first  Still  it  was  an  important  matter, 
beyond  all  other  matters  for  the  time,  and  when  she  went 
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away  she  laughingly  confessed  that  she  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  care  so  much  about  so  small  a  matter,  and  begged  her 
sister  not  to  ^h{n]r  her  altogether  vain  and  foolish.  And  then 
Graeme  said  to  herself,  again,  that  Rose  did  not  care,  she  was 
quite  sure,  and  very  glad  and  thankful. 

Glad  and  thankful !  Yet,  Graeme  watched  her  sister  next 
day,  and  for  many  days,  with  eyc3  which  even  Fanny  could 
see  were  wistful  and  anxious.  Hose  did  not  see  it,  or  she 
did  not  say  so.  She  was  not  sad  in  the  least  degree,  yet  not 
too  cheerful.  She  was  just  as  usual,  Graeme  assured  herself 
many  times,  when  anxious  thoughts  would  come ;  and  so  she 
was,  as  far  as  any  one  could  see. 

When  Mr.  Millar  called  the  first  time  after  the  night  when 
Graeme  had  met  him  with  Miss  Bosbury,  Eose  was  not  at 
home.  He  had  seen  her  going  into  the  house  next  door,  as 
he  was  coming  up  the  street,  he  told  Mrs.  EUiott,  when  she 
wondered  what  had  become  of  her.  She  did  not  come  in  till 
late.  She  had  been  beguiled  into  playing  and  singing  any 
number  of  duets  and  trios  with  the  young  Gilberts,  she  said, 
and  she  had  got  a  new  song  that  would  just  suit  Fanny's 
voice,  and  Fanny  must  come  and  try  it  And  then  she 
appealed  to  Arthur,  whether  it  was  a  proper  thing  for  his 
wife  to  give  up  all  her  music  except  nm-sery  rhymes,  and 
carried  her  in  triumph  to  the  piano,  where  they  amused 
themselves  tiU  baby  wanted  mamma.  She  was  just  as 
friendly  as  usual  with  Mr.  Millar  during  the  short  time  he 
staid  after  that — ^rather  more  so,  perhaps,  for  she  reminded 
him  of  a  book  which  he  had  promised  to  bring  and  had  for- 
gotten. He  brought  it  the  very  next  night,  but  Eose,  im- 
happily,  had  toothache,  and  could  not  come  down.  She  was 
not  "making  believe,"  Graeme  assured  herself  when  she 
went  up  stairs,  for  her  face  was  flushed,  and  her  hands  were 
hot^  and  she  paid  a  visit  to  the  dentist  next  morning.  In  a 
day  or  two  Harry  came  home,  and  Mr.  Millar  came  and  went 
with  him  as  usual,  and  was  very  quiet  and  grave,  as  had  come 
to  be  his  way  of  late,  and  to  all  appearance  everything  went 
on  as  before. 
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^Oraeine,"  said  Fanny,  confidentdallj,  one  night  wlien  all  but 
Rose  were  sitting  together,  "1  saw  the  prettied  velvet  jacket 
to-day  I  It  was  tnmmcd  in  quite  a  new  style,  quite  simply, 
too.     I  asked  the  price." 

Aiid  were  astonished  at  its  cheapness,"  said  "Hairy, 
For  baby,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  Arthur. 

"  For  baby !  A  velvet  jacket  I  What  are  you  thinking  ot 
Arthur  ?  "  said  Fanny,  answering  her  husband  first  "  No, 
Harry,  I  was  not  astonished  at  the  cheapness.  But  it  was  a 
beauty,  and  not  veiy  dear,  considering." 

"  And  it  is  for  bab/s  mamma,  then,"  said  Arthur,  making 
believe  to  take  out  his  pocket  book.    Fanny  shook  her  head. 

**  I  have  any  number  of  jackets,"  said  she. 

"  But,  then,  you  have  worn  them  any  number  of  timee^" 
Olid  Harry. 

"They  are  as  good  as  new,  but  old  fashioned?  Eh, 
Fanny  ?  "  said  her  husband. 

"  Three  weeks  behind  the  latest  style,"  said  Harry. 

"Nonsense,  Arthur!  What  do  you  know  about  jackets, 
Harry  ?  But,  Graeme,  Rosie  ought  to  have  it  You  know 
she  wants  one  so  much" 

"  She  spoke  about  it,  I  know  ;  but  I  don't  think  she 
really  cares  for  one.  At  any  rate,  she  has  made  up  her 
mind  to  do  without  one." 

"  Of  course,  it  would  be  foohsh  to  care  about  what  she 
could  not  get^'*  said  Faimy,  wisely.  "  But  she  would  like  it, 
all  the  same,  I  am  sure." 

The  velvet  jacket  had  been  discussed  between  these  two 
with  much  interest ;  but  Rose  had  given  up  all  thought  of 
it  with  great  apparent  reluctance,  and  nothing  had  been 
said  about  it  for  some  days.  Judging  from  what  her  own 
feelings  would  have  been  in  similar  circumstances,  Fanny 
doubted  the  sincerity  of  Rose's  resignation. 

"I  believe  it  is  that  which  has  been  vexing  her  lately, 
though  she  says  nothing,"  continued  she. 

"  Vexing  her,"  rej^eated  Graema  "  What  do  you  mean, 
Fanny  ?    What  have  you  seen  ?  " 
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*'  Oh  I  I  have  seen  nothing  that  you  have  not  seen  as  well 
But  I  know  1  should  be  vexed  if  I  wanted  a  velvet  jacket^ 
and  could  not  get  it ;  at  least,  I  should  have  been  when  1 
was  a  young  girl  like  Rose,"  added  Fanny,  with  the  gentle 
tolerance  of  a  young  matron,  who  has  seen  the  folly  of  girlish 
wishes,  but  does  not  care  to  be  hard  on  them.  The  others 
laughed 

"  And  even  later  than  that — till  baby  came  to  bring  you 
wisdom,"  said  her  husband. 

"  And  it  would  be  nice  if  Rosie  could  have  it  before  the 
Convocation,"  continued  Fanny,  not  heeding  him.  "It 
would  just  be  the  thing  with  her  new  hat  and  gray  poplin." 

"Yes,"  said  Graeme,  **but  I  don't  think  Kosie  would  enjoy 
it  unless  she  felt  that  she  could  quite  well  afford  it.  I  don't 
really  think  she  cares  about  it  mucL" 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,  Graeme.  She  would  not  like  me 
to  interfere  about  it,  you  think.  But  if  Arthur  or  Hany 
would  have  the  sense  to  make  her  a  present  of  it,  just  be- 
cause it  is  pretty  and  fashionable,  and  not  because  she  is  sup- 
posed to  want  it,  and  without  any  hint  from  you  or  me,  that 
would  be  nice." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Fanny,  you  are  growing  as  wise  as  your 
cnamma,"  said  Harry.     "  A  regular  manager." 

Fanny  pouted  a  httle,  for  she  knew  that  her  mamma's 
wisdom  and  management  were  not  admired.  Graeme  hast- 
ened to  interf era 

"It  is  very  nice  of  you  to  care  so  much  about  it>  Fanny. 
You  know  Eose  is  very  determined  to  make  her  means  cover 
her  expenses  ;  but  still  if,  as  yon  say,  Harry  should  suddenly 
be  smitten  with  admiration  for  the  jacket,  and  present  it  to 
her,  perhaps  it  might  do.  I  am  not  sure,  however.  I  have 
my  misgivings." 

And  not  without  reason.  Hose  had  an  allowance,  liberal 
enough,  but  not  too  Hberal ;  not  so  liberal  but  that  taste, 
and  skill,  and  care  were  needed,  to  enable  her  to  look  as 
idee  as  she  liked  to  looL  But  more  than  once  she  had 
failed  to  express^  or  to  feel  gratitude  to  Fanny,  in  her  attempts 
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to  make  it  easier  for  her,  either  by  an  appeal  to  her  farotfaeiB^ 
or  by  drawing  on  her  own  means.  Even  from  Graeme,  she 
would  only  accept  temporary  assistance,  and  rather  prided 
herself  on  the  little  shifts  and  contrivances  by  which  she 
made  her  own  means  go  to  the  utmost  limit. 

But  there  was  no  difficulty  this  tima  It  all  happened 
naturally  enough,  and  Rose  thanked  Harry  with  more 
warmth  than  was  nccesssary,  in  his  opinion,  or,  indeed,  in  the 
opinion  of  Gi*acme, 

"I  saw  one  on  Miss  Roxbury,"  said  Harry,  "or,  I  ought  to 
say,  I  saw  ^liss  Roxbuiy  wearing  one ;  and  I  thought  it  look- 
ed very  well,  and  so  did  Charlie." 

"Oil!"  said  Rose,  ^rith  a  long  breath.  "But  then  yoa 
know  Ham%  dear,  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  such  siyle  as 
^liss  Roxbiuy.  I  am  afraid  you  wiU  be  disappointed  in  my 
jacket." 

"  You  want  me  to  compliment  you,  Rosie.  You  know  you 
arc  a  great  deal  prettier  than  little  Amy  Roxbuiy.  But  she 
is  very  sweet  and  good,  if  you  would  only  take  pains  to  know 
her.    Ton  would  win  her  heart  directly,  if  you  were  to  try.* 

"  But  then  I  should  not  know  what  to  do  with  it,  if  I  were 
to  win  it,  unless  I  were  to  give  it  away.  And  hearts  are  of 
no  value  when  given  by  a  third  person,  as  nobody  should 
know  better  than  you,  Harry,  dear.  But  I  shall  do  honor  to 
your  taste  all  the  same  ;  and  twenty  more  good  brothers 
shall  present  jackets  to  grateful  sisters,  seeing  how welll look 
in  mine.     It  is  very  nice,  and  I  thank  you,  very  much." 

But  she  did  not  look  as  though  she  enjoyed  it  very  mnch, 
Graeme  could  not  help  thinking. 

"  Of  coarse,  she  did  not  really  care  much  to  have  it  She 
does  not  need  to  make  herself  fine.  I  daresay  she  will  en- 
joy wealing  it,  however.  It  is  well  she  can  enjoy  something 
else  besides  finery." 

They  all  went  to  the  Convocation,  and  Rose  wore  her  new 
jacket,  and  her  grey  x>oplin,  and  looked  beantifcil,  the  rest 
ought    The  ladies  went  early  with  Arthmv  but  he  was 
away,  and  il  ^^  \v  "^V^ii^  \fi^cr(^\i^ting)  or  it  wadd 
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have  been,  only  it  was  very  amnBing  to  see  so  many  people 
coming  in,  all  dressed  in  their  new  spring  attire.  Fanny  en- 
joyed this  part  of  the  afiJEiir,  very  much,  and  Eose  said  she 
enjoyed  it,  too,  quite  as  much  as  any  part  of  the  afi^dr  ;  and, 
by  and  by,  Fanny  whispered  that  there  was  Harry,  with  Miss 
Roxbur}'. 

"  I  thought  Harry  was  not  coming,"  said  sho. 

''I  suppose,  he  was  able.to  get  away  after  all,"  said  Graeme, 
and  she  looked  round  for  Mr.  Millar.  He  was  not  to  be 
seen,  but  by  and  by  Harry  came  round  to  them,  to  say  that 
there  were  several  seats  much  better  than  theirs,  that  had 
been  reserved  for  the  Roxbuiy  party,  because  Mr.  Roxbury 
had  something  to  do  with  the  College,  and  Mrs.  Koxbury 
wanted  them  to  come  round  and  take  them,  before  they  were 
filled. 

"Oh!  how  charming!"  said  Rose.  "If  we  only  could. 
"We  should  be  quite  among  the  great  people,  then,  which  is 
what  I  delight  in." 

"  I  thought  you  were  not  coming,  Harry,"  said  Graeme. 

"  I  was  afraid  I  could  not  get  away,  but  I  made  out  to  do 
so.  —  No,  not  at  Charlie's  expense.  There  he  is  now,  speak- 
ing to  Mrs.  Roxbury,  and  looking  about  for  xib,  I  daresay." 

"  Well,  Fanny,  you  go  on  with  Harry,  and  Graeme  and  I 
will  follow,"  said  Rose.  "It  would  not  do  to  separate,  I  sup- 
pose? Are  you  sure  there  is  room  for  all,  BEarry  ?" 

"  Quite  sure.    No  fear  ;  we  will  make  room." 

So  Harry  gave  his  arm  to  Fanny,  and  Graeme  rose  to  fol- 
low them,  though  she  would  much  rather  have  staid  where 
she  was.  When  she  reached  the  other  end  of  the  long  hall, 
she  turned  to  look  for  her  sister,  but  Rose  had  not  moved. 
She  could  not  catch  her  eye,  for  her  attention  was  occupied 
by  some  one  who  had  taken  the  seat  beside  her,  and  Graeme 
could  not  linger  without  losing  sight  of  Harry  and  Fanny, 
for  the  people  were  crowding  up,  now,  and  only  the  seats  set 
apart  for  the  students  were  left  vacant.  So  she  was  obliged 
to  hasten  on. 

^I  win  send  Hany  back  for  her/'  said  QttMQSifiL^V«^'Ws»fS&^ 
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"  Or,  perhaps,  when  Arthur  returns,  she  will  cross  tho  luJl 
with  him.  AVe  have  made  a  very  fooHsh  moye  for  all  con- 
cerned, I  think.  But  Bosie  seemed  to  Hke  the  idea,  and  I 
did  not  care.  I  only  hope  we  are  not  separated  for  the  whole 
aifau'." 

But  separated  for  the  whole  afiair  they  were.  Arthur  re- 
turned, but  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  get  through  the  crowd 
to  the  place  where  he  had  left  his  wife  and  sisters,  and  when 
be  reached  it^  he  saw  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  get  away 
again.  So  as  he  could  see  and  hear  very  well  where  he  was, 
and  as  Eose  seemed  quite  satisfied  with  her  place,  and  with 
the  companionship  of  her  little  friend,  Miss  Etta  GK>ldsmith, 
he  contented  himself  where  he  was. 

Miss  Goldsmith  had  come  to  town  to  see  her  brother  taike 
his  diploma  as  doctor  of  medicine,  and  she  was  in  a  fever 
of  anxiety  till  "  dear  Dick,"  had  got  his  precious  bit  of  parch- 
ment in  his  hands.  And  after  that^  till  he  had  performed  his 
duty  as  orator  of  his  class,  and  had  bidden  farewell  to  each  and 
all,  in  English  so  flowing  and  flowery,  that  she  was  amazed,  as 
well  as  delighted,  and  very  grateful  to  his  classmates  for  the  ap- 
plause, which  they  did  not  spara  Boso  sat  beside  the  eager 
little  girl,  so  grave  and  pale,  by  contrast,  perhaps,  that  Arthur 
leaned  over,  and  asked  her  if  she  were  ill,  or  only  veiy  tired 
of  it  all.    Then  she  brightened. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  more  of  it^  is  there  not?  I  must 
not  be  tired  yet.  Why  don't  you  find  your  way  over  to  Fanny 
and  Graeme  ?  " 

"  Where  are  they  ?  Ah !  yes,  I  see  them  over  there  among 
the  great  folks — and  Harry,  too,  no  less,  and  his  friend  and 
partner.  And  that  bonny  httle  Amy  is  not  fox  away.  111 
venture  to  say.  No.  I  shall  stay  where  I  am  for  the 
present" 

Miss  Goldsmith  did  not  feel  bound  to  be  specially  inter- 
ested in  anybody  or  anything,  except  her  big  brother  and  his 
bit  of  parchment  And  so,  when  he  had  given  her  a  nod  and 
a  smile,  as  he  came  down  from  the  dais,  crumpling  his  papen 
in  his  big  hands,  she  was  ready  to  look  about  and  enjoy  Iiea> 
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6el£    And  to  the  unaccustomed  eyes  of  the  country  girl, 
there  waa  a  great  deal  worth  seeing. 

"  How  beautifully  the  ladies  are  dressed  I  How  pretty  the 
spring  fashions  are  I  I  feel  like  an  old  dowdy  I  Who  is  that 
lady  in  blue  ?  What  a  love  of  a  hat  I  And  your  jacket  I  It 
is  a  beauty !  "  . 

It  was  through  such  a  running  fire  of  questions  and  excla 
mations  that  Hose  listened  to  all  that  was  going  on*  There  wari 
a  good  deal  more  to  bo  said,  for  the  law  students  were  ad- 
dressed by  a  gentleman,  whose  boast  it  seemed  to  be,  that  he 
liad  once  been  a  law  student  himself.  Then  they  had  some 
Latin  muttered  over  them,  and  their  heads  tapped  by  the 
Principal,  and  some  one  else  gave  them  their  bits  of  parch- 
ment, and  then  their  orator  spoke  their  farewell  in  flowing 
and  flowery  English.  And  "  will  it  ever  bo  done  ?  "  thought 
Piose,  with  a  sigh. 

It  was  not  "just  the  thing,"  all  this  discussion  of  hats  and 
fiishions  ;  but  tittle  Miss  Goldsmith  spoke  very  softly,  and  dis- 
turbed no  one,  breathed  her  questions  almost,  and  Hose 
answered  as  silently,  with  a  nod,  or  a  smile,  or  a  turn  of  the 
eye ;  and,  at  any  rate,  they  were  not  the  only  people  who 
T/cre  thus  taking  refuge  fi*om  the  dullness  of  the  Dean,  and 
the  prosing  of  the  Chancellor,  Hose  thought  to  herself,  as  she 
gLmced  about  Arthur  whispered  that  the  Chancellor  sur- 
passed himself  on  the  occasion,  and  that  even  the  Dean  wa? 
not  very  prosy,  and  Bose  did  not  dissent,  but  she  looked  af 
if  it  was  all  a  weariness  to  her.  She  brightened  a  tittle  when 
it  was  all  over,  and  they  rose  to  go. 

"  Go  and  find  Fanny  and  Graeme,"  said  she  to  her  brother. 
"  Dr.  Goldsmith  will  take  care  of  his  sister  and  me." 

Dr.  Goldsmith  was  nothing  loth,  and  Hose  was  so  engaged 
in  oflfering  her  congratulations,  and  in  listening  to  his  reptica 
and  in  rcspondmg  to  the  greetings  of  her  many  friends  as  she 
came  down  into  the  hall,  that  she  did  not  notice  that  Graeme 
and  Mr.  Millar  were  waiting  for  her  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 
There  was  a  little  delay  at  the  outer  door,  where  there  were 
many  carriages  waiting.    The  Eoxbury  carriage  was  among 
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th-:-  r^*:,  tM^d  ^1:5.?  L  ys!"  titt  ttils  silting  in  it,  tl>fngh  Hoas 
c-'-ll  r.  1  1.  >  t'l.iT.'rlr^  ?V.o  Ix^ke.l  as  tlioiig^h  she  would  much 
ra*:::r  lire  t.:.:',::  I  .—  v.-i-h  ihe  rest,  as  Hany  was  eo  bold 
L^  t  .  rr  -::.  P.-.v  v.ore  waiting  for  Mr.  Boxboiy,  it 
so  :.. :  1.  :.:-  :    iir  ^  iiiv  linsrared  over  tbcir  last  woids. 

•  I  -  ill  T.Uk  Til  -i-h  the  Gol.l^^ths.  I  have  something 
t'  ft  .V  :..  11:.%*  Sill  I  Tl  v?.  and  before  Graeme  could  exposta- 
lit  .  ' :-.  :r.  l-r-il  ii::=^>vr  r.t  all.  sho  was  gone.  The  carriage 
I  .  :I  ;1::l:,  r.nl  Mi-?  EDxbury  leaned  forward  and  bowed 
find  :-::.:Id  f.T:l  ol.r.i'med  Mivs  Goldsmith  with  her  pretty 
L.ai.r.cr  cr.A  r<r:-:ct  lint  In  a  little,  Harry  overtook  them. 
ro-o  jrc-cijtotl  Lir.1  to  ^Il<s  Goldsmith,  and  walked  on  irith 
tl."  D  ct  r.  At  the  gate  of  the  college  grounds,  their  ways 
¥..".  r;r*.t    1. 

''1'v.  nil:  :t/*  sr.il  Misf?  Goldsmith,  "your  sister  has  at 
r:  *  ■ :  :..:-  1  to  c  ir.o  p.r.l  vi^it  us  when  I  go  home,  I  do 
.«■■>  v..  :.'.  v.W'.i  tiiil  M-.:a:^-  t>  so3  her.  Brother  Dick  coes 
h-r.ur.  t'K  . 'IT"'.-,  but  I  a::i  j^oiiifT  to  stay  a  day  or  twq  and 
tho:.  T  V  ;•.!.'  Ko-e  to  '^o  with  mo.  Do  try  and  i>ersnade Miss 
Klii.):t  t  ,  iLMicr  go." 

iliTv  pr.iiuisc'l,  witli  more  politeness  than  sincerity,  say- 
iuff  lio  Ij.::  1  no  doubt  Graeme  \^-oiild  be  happy  to  give  Rose 
lli'-f  i)lf;as'iire,  and  tlien  they  got  away. 

"  Papa,  ;jnd  mamma,  and  brother  Dick.  I  declare  it  looks 
Hra*I'iU.s.     \,'hid  arc  you  meditating,  now,  Rosie,  if  I  may 

*'  'My  <loar  I  Tarry,  if  you  think  by  chaff  to  escape  the  scold- 
i'ljj  yo;i  liiiow  yon  deseiTe,  you  will  find  youi*self  mistaken. 
'I'll.';  i'l<ri  of  your  tiilmig  Graciiic  and  Fanny  away,  and  leavin*' 
iiKj  Micro  by  iriyi:('lf !  I  don't  know  vrhat  I  should  have  done 
if  ArMmr  liad  not  come  back.  To  be  sure  I  had  Etta  Gold- 
Hill  ill  I,  v.'lio  is  a  dear  little  thing.  I  don't  think  her  big  bro- 
ther i  J  HO  very  ugly  if  ho  had  n'fc  red  hair.  And  he  must  be 
rlev(^r,  or  ho  would  not  have  been  peimitted  to  make  that 
H]H'(u*.h.  HiM  papa  and  mamma  must  be  delighted.  Bui  it 
Wiui  very  Hhab])y  of  you,  Harr}',  to  go  and  leave  me  alone; 
Wim  it  not,  Arthur  ?  " 
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"  But,  yon  might  have  come,  too,"  said  Famiy.  "  I  thought 
Tou  were  following  us." 

"  And  so  did  I,"  said  Graeme. 

"  Well,  dear  little  Etta  Goldsmith  pounced  upon  mo  the 
moment  you  left,  and  then  it  was  too  late.  I  did  not  feel 
sufficiently  strong-minded  to  elbow  my  way  through  the  crowd 
alone,  or  I  might  have  followed  you." 

"I  did  not  miss  you  at  first,"  said  Harry,  "and  then  I 
wanted  CJharlie  to  go  for  you,  but " 

"  He  very  properly  refused.  Don't  excuse  yourseli^  Harry. 
And  I  had  set  my  heart  on  comparing  jackets  with  Miss 
Roxbury,  too." 

"  Why  did  you  not  stay  and  speak  to  her  at  the  door, 
then  ?  "  said  Harry,  who  had  rather  lost  his  presence  of  mind 
under  his  sister's  reproaches.  He  had  hurried  after  her,  fully 
intending  to  take  her  to  task  for  being  so  stiff  and  distant^ 
and  he  was  not  prepared  to  defend  himsell 

"  Why  did  n't  you  wait  and  speak  to  her  at  the  door  ?  " 

"  Oh !  you  know,  I  could  not  have  seen  it  well  then,  as  she 
was  in  the  carriage.  It  is  very  awkward  looking  up  to  car- 
riage people,  don't  you  think  ?  And,  besides,  it  would  not 
have  been  quite  polite  to  the  Goldsmiths,"  added  she,  severe- 
ly.    "  You  know  they  befriended  me  when  I  was  left  alone." 

"  Befriended  you,  indeed.  I  expected  every  minute  to  see 
yoiu'  feather  take  fire  as  he  bent  his  red  head  down  over  it. 
I  felt  like  giving  him  a  beating,"  said  Harry,  savagely.  Rose 
laughed  merrily. 

"  My  dear  Hany !  You  could  n't  do  it.  He  is  so  much 
bigger  than  you.  At  least,  he  has  greater  weight,  as  the 
fighting  people  say." 

"  But  it  is  all  nonsense,  Bose.  I  don't  like  it.  It  looked 
to  me,  and  to  other  people,  too,  very  much  like  a  flirtation  on 
your  part,  to  leave  the  rest,  and  go  away  vdih  that  big — 

big " 

"  Doctor,"  suggested  Bose. 

"And  wo  shall  have  all  the  town,  and  Mrs.  Gridley,  telling 
03  next,  that  you      -  " 


"Harry,  dear,  I  always  know  when  I  hear  joa  wngnjifff^ 
Mr&  Gridlev's  name,  that  you  are  becoming  incoherent  / 
leave  y*ju  !  Quite  the  contrary.  And  please  don't  use  that 
naughty  word  iu  comiection  with  my  name  again,  or  I  may 
be  driven  to  defend  myself  in  a  way  that  might  not  be  agree- 
able to  you.  Dear  me,  I  thought  you  were  growing  to  be 
reasouublo  by  this  time.  Don*t  let  Graeme  see  us  quanel- 
hng." 

"  You  look  tired,  dear,"  said  Graeme,  as  they  went  iq)  stairs 
together. 

"  Well,  it  was  a  little  tedious,  was  it  not  ?  Of  course,  it 
would  n*t  do  to  say  so,  you  know.  Howerer,  I  got  throng 
it  pretty  well,  with  little  Etta's  help.  Did  you  enjoy  the 
Boxbury  i^arty  much  ?  " 

"I  kept  wishing  we  had  not  separated,"  said  Graema 
"Oh!  yes,  I  enjoyed  it.  They  asked  us  there  to-night  to 
meet  some  nice  i)eople,  they  said.  It  is  not  to  be  a  party. 
Harry  is  to  dine  here,  and  go  with  us,  and  so  is  Mr.  MlUar." 

"  It  will  be  very  nice,  I  daresay,  only  I  am  so  very  tired. 
However,  we  need  not  decide  till  after  dinner,"  said  Hose. 

After  dinner  she  declared  herself  too  sleepy  for  anything 
but  bed,  and  she  had  a  headache,  besidea 

"  I  noticed  you  looked  quite  pale  this  afternoon,"  said  Ar- 
thur. "Don't  go  if  you  are  tired.  Graeme,  what  is  the  use 
of  her  going  if  she  does  not  want  to  ?" 

"  Certainly,  she  ought  not  to  go  if  she  is  not  welL  But  I 
think  you  would  enjoy  this  much  better  than  a  regular  party , 
and  we  might  come  home  early." 

"  Oh !  I  enjoy  regular  parties  only  too  welL  I  will  go  if 
you  wish  it,  Graeme,  only  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  shine  with 
my  usual  brilliancy — that  is  all  I" 

"  I  hope  you  are  really  ill,"  said  Harry.  "  I  mean,  I  hope 
you  are  not  just  making  believe  to  get  rid  of  it." 

"  My  dear  HaiTy  I  Why,  in  all  the  world,  should  I  make  be- 
lieve not  well  *  to  get  rid  of  it,'  as  you  so  elegantly  express  it? 
Such  great  folks,  too  I" 
"Harry,  don't  be  cross,"  said  Fanny.    "  I  am  sure  T  heard 
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you  say,  a  day  or  two  since,  that  Hose  was  looking  thin." 

"  Harry,  dear  1"  said  Rose,  with  effusion,  "  give  me  your 
hand  I  forgive  you  all  the  rcst^  for  that  special  compliment. 
I  have  had  horrible  fears  lately  that  I  was  getting  stout — ^mid 
die-aged  looking,  as  Graeme  say&  Are  you  quite  sincere  in 
sayng  that,  or  are  you  only  making  believe  ?" 

"  I  didn't  intend  it  as  a  compliment,  I  assure  you.  I  didn't 
>jink  you  were  looking  very  welL" 

"Did  you  not?  What  would  you  advise?  Should  I  go 
to  the  country  ;  or  should  I  put  myself  under  the  doctor  s 
care  ?  Not  our  big  friend,  whom  you  were  going  to  beat^" 
said  Eose,  laughing. 

"I  think  you  are  a  very  silly  girl,"  said  Harry,  with 
digniiy. 

"You  told  me  that  once  before,  do  n't  you  remember?  And 
I  do  n't  think  you  are  at  all  polite,  do  you,  Fanny  ?  Ck)me 
up  stairs,  Graeme,  and  I  will  do  your  hair.  It  would  not  be 
proper  to  let  Harry  go  alone.  He  is  in  a  dreadful  temper,  is 
he  not  ?"  And  Hose  made  a  pretence  of  being  afraid  to  go 
past  him.  ''Mr.  Millar,  cannot  you  do  or  say  something  to 
soothe  your  friend  and  partner  ?" 

Harry  might  understand  all  this,  but  Graeme  could  not^ 
and  she  did  not  hke  this  mood  of  Hose  at  all.  However,  she 
was  Tery  quiet,  as  she  dressed  her  sister's  hair,  and  spoke  of 
the  people  they  had  seen  in  the  afternoon,  and  of  the  ex- 
ercises at  the  college,  in  her  usual  merry  way.  But  she  did 
not  wish  to  go  out ;  she  was  tired,  and  had  aheadache,  listen- 
ing to  two  or  three  things  at  one  time,  she  said,  and  if  Graeme 
could  only  go  this  once  without  her,  she  would  be  so  glad. 
Graeme  did  not  try  to  persuade  her,  but  said  she  must  go  to 
bed,  and  to  sleep  at  once,  if  she  were  left  at  home,  and  then 
she  went  away. 

She  did  not  go  very  cheerfully.  She  had  had  two  or  three 
glimpses  of  her  sister's  face,  after  she  had  gone  to  the  other 
side  of  the  hall  with  Harry,  before  Miss  Goldsmith  had  com- 
menced her  whispered  confidences  to  Rose,  and  she  had  seen 
^ere  a  look  which  brought  back  her  old  mia^^<ns^^\S[^&^^<s^ 
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wifch  most,  perhaps,  but  sweet  and  modest,  and  unconscious, 

stm. 

"  Sao  h  very  like  Lily  Elphinstonc,  is  alio  not  ?"  said  her 
orothcr  Harry  in  her  ear. 

She  started  at  his  voice  ;  but  she  did  not  turn  toward  liim, 
or  remove  her  eyes  from  the  young  girl's  face. 

"  She  is  very  hke  Lily — in  all  things,"  said  Graeme  ;  and 
to  herself  slio  added,  "  and  she  will  steal  the  treasure  from 
my  darling's  life,  as  Lily  stole  it  from  mine — ^innocently  and 
unconsciously^  but  mcvitably  still — and  from  Harry's,  too,  it 
may  bo/' 

And,  '«\ith  a  new  pang,  she  tm'ned  to  look  at  her  brother's 
face  ;  but  HaiTy  was  no  longer  at  her  side.  Mr.  MiUar  was 
there,  and  his  eyes  had  been  following  hers,  as  Harry's  had 
been. 

"  She  is  very  sweet  and  lovely — very  like  Lily,  is  she  not?" 
he  whispered. 

"  Very  like  hor,"  repeated  Graeme,  her  eyes  closing  with  a 
momentary  feeling  of  sickness. 

"  You  are  very  tired  of  all  tliis,  I  am  afraid,"  said  he. 

"  Very  tired  I    If  HaiTy  only  would  take  mo  home  1" 

"  Shall  I  take  you  home  ?  At  least,  let  me  take  you  out  of 
the  crowd.  Have  you  seen  the  new  picture  they  are  all  talk- 
ing about  ?    Shall  I  take  you  up  stairs  for  a  httlo  while." 

Graeme  rose  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  went  up 
stairs  in  a  dream.  It  was  all  ho  like  what  had  been  before — 
the  Hghts,  and  the  music,  and  the  hum  of  voices,  and  the  sick 
pain  at  her  heart ;  only  the  pain  was  now  for  Rose,  and  so 
much  worse  to  bear.  Still  in  a  dream,  she  went  from  picture 
to  picture,  listening  and  replying  to  she  know  not  what ;  and 
she  sat  down,  -with  her  eyes  fixed  on  one  beautiful,  sad  face, 
and  prayed  with  all  her  heart,  for  it  was  Rosie's  face  that 
looked  down  at  her  from  the  canvas  ;  it  was  Rosie's  sorrow 
that  she  saw  in  those  sweet,  appealing  eyes. 

"  Anything  but  this  gieat  sorrow,"  she  was  saying  in  her 
heart,  forgetting  all  else  in  the  agony  of  her  entreaty ;  and  her 
companion,  seeing  hor  so  moved,  went  softly  W5^\s^»    '^^^J^ 
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i'vi  r--. !,•:-.*   1:  l-.ra.rt  L-Tr  *.*T«^.-  d-Z  to  the  Ifttle  thing," 
t'-'.'v'jt-fl  TiATT^.  iA  ?.:.r:  ry.ok  Lis  arLi  when  thev  readied  the 

''■(\'/.\  '.'  ?.'..';  r^Tr:;*''; ;  ail  hjiqh'A  a^^ckln,  a  little  bitterlr. 
"  Oh  f  JfAiry,  'I^Ar !  th'rro  are  so  manj  things  that  yon  can- 
\i  A.  U;  ?;.-ij/f//^v/'d  t/^^  kr.o-v.  Bat,  mdee^l,  I  did  not  mean  to  bo 
ii;»'riviJ  U}  ihfi  c}i\\<V 

*'  'i\i<Mi  yfrti  vicrf!  nncivil  without  meaning  it^"  said  Hairv, 

(IrtuntUi  w»f4  Mil/;rit  a  moment 

*  I  do  not  cIkkiwj  U)  ftn«wcr  a  charge  like  that,"  said  ahe. 

"1  lirgyour  imnloii,  Onionio,  bixt^" 
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*•  Hairy,  hush !    I  will  not  listen  to  you." 

They  did  not  speak  again  till  they  reached  home.  Then 
Graeme  said, 

"  I  must  say  something  to  you,  Harry.  Let  su  walk  on  a 
llttia  It  is  not  late.  Harry,  what  is  the  troable  between 
you  and  Rose  ?" 

"Trouble I"  repeated  Harry,  in  amazement  "Do  you 
mean  because  she  fancied  herself  left  alone  this  afternoon  T 

"Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  But  more  than  once 
lately  you  have  spoken  to  each  other  as  though  you  were 
alluding  to  something  of  which  I  am  ignorant — something 
that  must  have  happened  when  you  were  away  from  home — 
at  the  West,  I  mean — something  which  I  have  not  been  told." 

"  Graeme,  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean.  "What  could 
possibly  have  happened  which  has  been  concealed  from  you  ? 
Why  don't  you  ask  Rose  ?" 

"  Because  I  have  not  hitherto  thought  it  necessary  to  ask 
any  one,  and  now  I  prefer  to  ask  you.  Harry,  dear,  I  don't 
think  it  is  anything  very  seriou&  Don't  be  impatient  with 
me. 

" Has  Rose  been  saying  anything  to  you?" 

"Nothing  that  I  have  not  heard  you  sayyourseli  You 
accused  her  once  in  my  hearing  of  being  too  fond  of  admira- 
tion, of — of  flirting,  in  short — " 

"  My  dear  Graeme  I  I  don't  think  I  ever  made  any  such 
assertion — at  least  in  a  way  that  you  or  Rose  need  to  resent — 
or  complain  of." 

"  Rose  does  not  complain  of  it,  she  laughs  at  it  Hany, 
dear,  what  is  it  ?  Don't  you  remember  one  night  when  some- 
thing was  said  about  Mrs.  Gridley — ^no,  don't  be  impatient 
You  were  annoyed  with  Rose,  then,  and  it  was  not  about 
anything  that  was  said  at  the  time,  at  least  I  thought  not 
I  don't  vnsh  to  seem  prying  or  inquisitive,  but  what  concerns 
Rose  is  a  great  matter  to  me.    She  is  more  to  me  than  any 


one." 


"Graeme,"  said  Harry,  gravely,  "you  don't  suppose  that  I 
love  Rose  less  than  you  do.    I  tiiink  I  know  what  you  mean^ 
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however.  I  annoyed  her  once  by  something  I  Baidaboul 
Charlie,  but  it  was  only  for  the  moment  I  am  snre  she  does 
not  cai*e  about  that  now." 

"  About  Charlie !"  repeated  Graeme. 

"  Yes  ;  you  did  not  know  it,  I  suppose,  but  it  was  a  serious 
matter  to  Charhe  when  you  and  Eose  went  away  that  time. 
He  was  hke  a  man  lost.    And  I  do  bcHeve  she  cared  for  him, 
too — and  I  told  him  so — only  she  was  such  a  child." 
"  You  told  him  so  I"  repeated  Graeme,  in  astonishment 
"  I  could  not  help  it,  Graeme.     The  poor  fellow  was  in 
such  a  way,  so — so  miserable  ;  and  when  he  went  West  last 
winter,  it  was  more  to  see  Rose  than  for  anything  else.     But 
he  came  back  quite  downhearted.    She  was  so  much  run  after, 
he  said,  and  she  was  very  distant  with  him.    Not  that  he  said 
very  much  about  it.     But  when  I  went  out  there  afterwards, 
I  took  her  to  task  sharply  about  it." 
"  Harry !  How  could  you  ?" 

"  Very  easily.  It  is  a  serious  tiling  when  a  girl  plays  fast 
and  loose  with  a  man's  heart,  and  such  a  man  as  Charho. 
And  I  told  her  so  roundly." 

"  And  how  did  she  take  it  ?"  asked  Graeme,  in  a  maze  be- 
tween astonishment  and  vexation. 

"  Oh  I  she  was  as  high  and  mighty  as  possible,  called  my 
interference  rudeness  and  impertinence,  and  walked  out  of 
the  room  like  an  offended  princess — and  I  rather  think  I  had 
the  worst  of  it,"  added  Harry,  laughing  at  the  remembrance. 
"  But  I  don't  bear  malice,  and  I  don't  think  Rose  does." 

"  Of  course,  she  does  not.  But  Harr}-,  dear,  though  I  should 
not  call  your  interference  impertinent  in  any  bad  sense,  I 
must  say  is  was  not  a  veiy  wise  thing  to  take  her  to  task,  as 
you  call  it.  I  don't  beheve  Mr.  Millar  ever  said  a  word  to 
her  about — about  his  feelings,  and  you  don't  suj^pose  she  was 
going  to  confess,  or  allow  you  to  scold  her  about — any  one." 
**  Now,  Graeme,  don't  be  missish  I  *  Never  said  a  word  !'— 
Why,  a  blind  man  might  have  seen  it  all  along.  I  know  we 
all  looked  upon  her  as  a  child,  but  a  woman  soon  knows 
when  a  man  cares  for  her." 
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•*  No  wise  woman  will  acknowledge  it  to  another  till  she 
has  been  told  bo  in  words ;  at  least  she  ought  not,"  said 
Graeme,  gravely. 

"  Oh,  weU ! — there  is  no  use  talking.  Perhaps  I  was  fool- 
ish ;  but  I  love  CharUc,  dearly.  I  daresay  Rose  thinks  her  , 
Belf  too  good  for  him,  because  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  so 
wonderfully  intellectual  as  some  of  her  admirers  do,  and  you 
may  agree  with  her.  But  I  tell  you,  Graeme,  Charlie  is  pure 
gold.  I  don't  know  another  that  will  compare  with  him,  for 
everything  pure  and  good  and  high-minded — unless  it  is  our 
own  WilL  ;  and  it  is  so  long  since  we  have  seen  him,  we  don't 
know  how  he  may  be  changed  by  this  time.  But  I  can  swear 
for  Chailie." 

"You  don't  need  to  swear  to  me,  Hai'ry.  You  know  well 
I  have  always  hked  Charhe." 

"  Well,  it  can't  be  helped  now.  Charlie  has  got  over  it. 
Men  do  get  over  these  things,  though  it  doesn't  seem  possible 
to  them  at  the  time,"  added  Hany,  meditatively.  "I  was 
rather  afraid  of  Bosie's  coming  home,  and  I  wanted  Charhe 
to  go  to  Scotland,  then,  but  he  is  all  right  now.  Of  course 
you  are  not  to  suppose  that  I  blame  Rose.  Such  things  will 
happen,  and  it  is  well  it  is  no  worse.  It  is  the  way  with  those 
girls  not  to  know  or  value  true  worth  because  they  see  it 
every  day." 

"  Poor  Charhe !"  said  Graeme,  softly. 

"  Oh !  don't  fret  about  Charhe.  He  is  all  right  now.  He 
is  not  the  man  to  lose  tlie  good  of  his  life  because  a  silly  girl 
doesn't  know  her  own  mind.  *  There 's  as  good  fish  in  the 
sea,'  you  know.  If  you  are  going  to  be  sorry  for  any  one,  let 
it  be  for  Rosio.  She  has  lost  a  rare  chance  for  happiness  in 
the  love  of  a  good  man." 

"But  it  may  not  be  lost,"  murmured  Graeme. 

"I  am  afraid  it  is,"  said  Harry,  gravely.  "It  is  not  in 
Rose  to  do  justice  to  Charha  Even  you  don't  do  it,  Graeme. 
Because  he  lives  just  a  common-place  life,  and  buys  and  sells, 
and  comes  and  goes,  like  other  men,  you  women  have  not  the 
discrimination  to  see  that  he  la  one  ol  ^  \}ciQrQi»dsi^    k&V<:st 


^   -a.-  ■  *  fcrf 
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Bose,  with  her  romance,  and  her  nonsense,  she  is  looking  tor 
a  hero  and  a  paladin,  and  does  not  know  a  tme  heart  when 
it  is  laid  at  her  feet.  I  only  hope  she  wont '  wait  for  the  hats 
till  the  blue-bonnets  go  by/  as  Janet  used  to  say.** 

"  As  I  have  done,  you  would  like  to  add,"  said  Graeme^ 
kkughing,  for  her  heart  was  growing  light.     **And  Hany,' 
dear,  Bosie  never  had  anybody's  heart  laid  at  her  feet    It  is 
you  who  are  growing  foolish  and  romantic,  in  your  love  fcxr 
your  friend." 

"Oh!  weU.  It  doesn't  matter.  She  will  never  have  it 
now.  Charlie  is  all  right  by  this  time.  Her  high  and  mighty 
airs  have  cured  him,  and  her  flippancy  and  her  love  of  admi* 
ration.  Fancy  her  walking  off  to^y  with  that  redrheaded 
fool,  and  quite  ignoring  Mrs.  Eoxbury  and  her  daughter, 
when  they — Miss  Eoxbury,  at  least — ^wanted  to  see  her  to 
engage  her  for  this  evening." 

"  He  is  not  a  fool,  and  he  cannot  help  his  red  hair,"  said 
Graeme,  laughing,  though  there  vms  both  sadness  and  vexa- 
tion in  her  heart.  "  The  Goldsmiths  might  have  called  her 
*  high  and  mighty '  if  she  had  left  them  and  gone  quite  out 
of  her  way,  as  she  must  have  done,  to  speak  to  those  *  fine 
carriage  people.'  She  could  only  choose  between  the  two 
parties,  and  I  think  politeness  and  kindness  suggested  the 
propriety  of  going  on  with  her  friends,  not  a  love  of  admins 
tion,  as  you  seem  determined  to  suppose." 

"  She  need  not  have  been  rude  to  the  Boxbuiys,  however. 
Charlie  noticed  it  as  well  as  I." 

"I  think  you  are  speaking  very  foolishly,  Harry,"  said 
Graeme.  ""What  do  the  Boxbuiys  care  for  any  of  us ?  Do 
you  suppose  Mrs.  Boxbury  would  notice  a  slight  from  a  young 
girl  hke  Bose.    And  she  was  not  rude." 

"  No,  perhaps  not ;  but  she  was  polite  in  a  way  so  distant 
and  dignified,  so  condescending,  even,  that  I  was  amazed,  and 
so  was  Charlie,  I  know,  though  he  did  not  say  so.'* 

"  Nonsense,  Harry  I  Bose  knows  them  but  very  slightly. 
And  what  has  Mr.  Millar  to  do  with  itT 

"JIr«  Millar  I"    exclaimed  Harry.      "Do  be  rei^sonable, 
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Craeme.  Is  it  not  of  Mr.  Millar  that  we  have  been  speaking 
aU  this  time  ?  He  has  everything  to  do  with  it.  And  as  for 
not  knowing  them.  I  am  sore  Eose  was  at  first  delighted 
with  Miss  Eoxbury.  And  Amy  was  as  delighted  with  her, 
and  wanted  to  be  intimate,  I  know.  Bnt  Hose  is  such  a 
flighty,  flippant  little  thing,  that " 

"  That  will  dOy  Harry.  Such  remarks  may  be  reserved  for 
Mr.  Millar's  hearing.  I  do  not  choose  to  listen  to  them. 
You  are  very  unjust  to  Bosa" 

"  It  is  you  who  are  unjust,  Graeme,  and  unreasonable,  and 
a  Uttle  out  of  temper,  which  does  not  often  happen  with  you. 
I  am  sure  I  don't  understand  it." 

Graeme  laughed. 

"Well,  perhaps  I  am  a  little  out  of  temper,  Harry.  I 
know  I  am  dreadfully  tired.  We  won't  say  anything  more 
about  it  to-night,  except  that  I  don't  like  to  have  Hose  mis- 
understood.'* 

'*  I  was,  perhaps,  a  UtUe  hard  on  Bosie,  once,  but  I  don't 
think  I  misunderstand  her,"  said  Harry,  wisely.  **  She  is 
just  like  other  girls,  I  suppose  ;  only,  Graeme,  you  have  got 
me  into  the  way  of  thinking  that  my  sisters  should  not  be 
just  like  other  girls,  but  a  great  deal  better  in  every  way. 
And  I  shan't  be  hard  on  her  any  more,  now  that  it  is  all 
right  with  Charlie." 

But  was  it  all  right  with  Charlie?  Graeme's  talk  mth 
Harry  had  not  enlightened  her  much.  Had  pretty,  gentle 
Amy Boxbury helped  Charlie  "to  get  over  it,"  as  Harry's 
manner  of  speaking  seemed  to  imply  ?  Or  did  Charlie  still 
care  for  Bose  ?  And  had  Bose  ever  cared  for  him  "  in  that 
way?"  Was  Bose  foolish^  and  flippant,  and  fond  of  admira- 
tion, as  Harry  declared ;  and  was  she  growing  dissatisfied 
with  their  quiet,  uneventful  life?  Was  it  this  that  had 
brought  over  her  the  change  which  could  not  be  talked 
about  or  noticed,  which,  at  most  times,  could  not  be  believed 
in,  but  which,  now  and  then,  made  itself  evident  as  very  real 
and  very  sad  ?  Or  was  it  something  else  that  was  bringing  a 
cloud  and  a  shadow  over  the  life  of  her  young  sister  1    Es^^ssv. 
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ter  Sini*r^£^  Gnese  sirrankfrom  admitting  thatBoae 
ris  ':«  . .  ^-^7  v:  ±f?  fciovl^dce  of  her  own  heart  too  kie 

■^  I  T-Z  -'"C  r«*Iii=-r?  ±a:  she  has  all  that  to  pass  thioogii. 
T:  "' — --r  >:  >:  ':i:  ss  thit.  I  will  hare  patienoe  and  trnat 
r  ■'izz  -  fTTniii  :o  i-£r.    I:  wotM  do  no  good.     I  will  wait 


OT^r::^  ^:  !  :zj:  rhit  ziizht  listening  to  the  qniet  breatli' 
ire  ::  --.r  5:-f^:::::r  <£stcr :  but  aQ  the  anxions  thonghts  thai 
:  v-?*:-:  tlr-.c^  h-er  mi::.!  eonld  onhr  end  in  thin :  "I  ^ 
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CHAPTER    XL. 

G>^  KAKMK  awoke  in  the  morning  to  wonder  at  all  the 
J~  doubts  and  anxieties  that  had  filled  her  mind  in  the 
darkness  ;  for  she  was  aroused  by  baby  kisses  on  her  lips, 
and  opened  her  eyes  to  see  her  sister  Rose,  with  her  nephew 
in  her  arms,  and  her  face  as  bright  as  the  May  morning, 
smiling  down  upon  her.  Rose  disappointed  and  sad  I  Bosd 
hiding  in  her  heart  hopes  that  were  never  to  bo  realized  I 
She  listened  to  her  voice,  linging  through  the  house,  like  the 
voice  of  the  morning  lark,  and  wondered  at  her  own  folly. 
She  laughed,  as  Rose  babbled  to  the  child  in  the  wonderful 
baby  language  in  which  she  so  excelled  ;  but  tears  of  thank- 
fulness rose  to  her  eyes  as  she  remembered  the  fears  of  the 
night,  and  set  them  face  to  face  with  the  joy  of  the  morning. 
"  I  could  not  have  borne  it,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  I  am 
afraid  I  never  could  have  borne  to  see  my  darling  drooping, 
as  she  must  have  done.  I  am  content  with  my  own  lot.  I 
think  I  would  not  cnre  to  change  anything  the  years  have 

brought  to  me.    But  Rosio .     Ah !  well,  I  might  have 

known !  I  know  I  ought  to  tnist  for  Rosie,  too,  even  if 
trouble  were  to  come.  But  oh  I  I  am  very  glad  and  thankful 
for  her  sake." 

She  was  late  in  the  breakfast-room,  and  she  found  Harry 

there. 

"  '  The  early  bird,'  you  know,  Graeme,"  said  he.  "  I  have 
been  telling  Rosie  what  a  scolding  you  were  giving  me  last 
night  on  our  way  home." 

•*  But  he  won't  tell  me  what  it  was  all  about,"  said  Rose. 

"  I  cannot.  I  don't  know  myself.  I  have  an  idea  that 
yon  had  something  to  do  with  it,  Rosie.    But  I  can  give  no 
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detailed  accoont  of  tbe  cuMunstances,  as  the  newspapcn 


Bav.** 


'*  It  is  liot  absolutely  nccessaiy  that  jou  should,"  saiii 
Graomo,  smihiig. 

*•  I  hope  you  are  in  a  much  better  humor  this  mornings 
Graeme," 

•*  I  think  I  am  in  a  pretty  jjooil  humor.  Not  that  I  confess 
to  Ining  very  cross  last  night,  however." 

**  It  "was  he  who  was  cross,  I  daresay,*  said  Bose.  *  Yon 
1  irou^ht  hiiu  away  before  supi^er !  No  wonder  he  was  crooS. 
.Vre  you  poin<T  to  stay  very  long,  Harry  ?" 

"  AMiv  ?    Have  vou  anv  commands  for  me  to  execute  f 

•  •  • 

'•  No  ;  but  1  am  going  to  introduce  a  subject  that  will  try 
your  teniivr,  juvlging  from  your  conduct  yesterday.  I  am 
ufniiil  you  will  be  threatenirg  to  l>eat  some  one." 

H;:rrv  shniinrei  his  shouldei"3. 

"Ni'w.  iinicmo,  don't  yon  ciU  that  flippant?  Is  it  any- 
ihini:  alvnit  the  big  doctor,  Rosdo  ?" 

••You\\o:ri  Ivat  him,  will  vou  Harry  ?  No.  It  is  onl? 
riKnit  his  sisttT.  Graeme,  Fanny  has  given  mo  leave  to  in- 
\ite  lior  htrt^  f.»r  a  fiw  ihiys,  if  you  have  no  objection.  She 
rtuinot  lv»  enji\ving  herself  very  much  where  she  is  staging, 
,*uul  it  will  Iv  a  rod  holiilay  to  the  httle  thing  to  come  her© 
for  a  whili\  She  is  very  easily  amuse^L  She  mokes  pleasoro 
out  of  ovoryihing.     May  n't  she  come  ?" 

"  C\rtiu:ilv.  if  vou  would  like  her  to  come ;  I  should  like 
to  know  hor  voiy  much." 

••  And  is  the  big  brother  to  come,  too  ?"  asked  Arthur. 

••No,  He  leaves  town  to-day.  Win  you  go  with  me, 
nar;y,  to  fotoh  hor  liore  ?" 

"  But  what  about  •  papa  and  mamm.\,'  to  whom  you  were 
to  be  shown?  The  eimning.  httle  thing  has  some  design 
upon  you,  Rosie.  or,  ixrhaps.  on  some  of  tbe  rest  of  u*5." 

Hose  laugheii 

"Don't  be  frightened,  Harry.  You  are  sate,  as  you  are  not 
domesticated  with  us.  And  I  intend  to  show  myself  to 
'  papa  and  mamTwa '  latfix,  >i  ^ou  ^inn't  object." 
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^ There!  look  at  Graeme.  She  thinks  yon  and  I  are 
gnarreUing,  Hosie.  She  is  as  grave  as  a  judge." 
Tell  us  about  the  party,  Harry,"  said  Fanny. 
It  was  very  pleasant  I  don't  think  Graeme  enjoyed  it 
much,  however.  I  wonder,  too,  that  she  did  not,  for  there 
were  more  nice  people  there  than  we  usually  see  at  parties. 
It  was  more  than  usually  agreeable,  I  thought" 

"You  are  degenerating,  Harry,"  said  his  brother.  "I 
thought  you  were  beyond  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  should 
have  thought  you  would  have  found  it  slow,  to  say  the  least" 

"  And  then  to  make  him  lose  the  supper  I  It  was  too  bad 
of  you,  Graeme,"  said  Hose. 

"  Oh  I  she  did  n't    I  went  back  again." 

They  all  exdaimed.     Harry,  only,  laughed. 

"Can  I  do  anything  for  you  and  your  friend,  Rosie?" 
asked  he. 

"  Yes,  indeed  you  can.  I  intend  to  moke  a  real  holiday  for 
the  Httle  thing.  We  are  open  to  any  proposal  in  the  way  of 
pleasure,  riding,  driving,  boating,  picnicing,  one  and  all." 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Harry,  to  offer,"  said  Graeme. 

"  Hem  I  not  at  alL     I  shall  be  most  happy,"  said  Harry. 

"Oh!  we  shall  not  be  exacting.  We  are  easily  amused, 
little  Etta  and  L" 

Miss  Gbldsmith's  visit  was  a  success.  She  was  a  very  nice 
little  girl,  whose  life  had  been  passed  in  ihe  country — not  in 
a  village  even,  but  quite  away  from  neighbors,  on  a  farm,  in 
which  her  father  had  rather  unfortunately  invested  the  greater 
part  of  his  mean&  It  might  not  prove  to  be  unfortunate  in 
the  end,  Etta  explained  to  them,  because  the  land  was  valuable, 
only  in  the  meantime  it  seemed  to  take  all  the  income  just  to 
keep  things  going.  But  by  and  by  she  hoped  farming  would 
pay,  and  the  place  was  beautiful,  and  they  lived  very  happily 
there,  if  they  only  had  a  Httle  more  money,  Etta  added 
gravely. 

Dick  was  the  hero  who  was  to  retrieve  the  &llen  fortunes 
of  the  family,  Etta  thought.  He  v^as  her  only  own  brother. 
iUl  the  rest  of  the  children  were  only  her  hnlf-brothers  and 
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sisters.  But  notwithstanding  the  hard  times  to  which  Etta 
confessed,  they  were  a  very  haj^py  family,  it  seemed, 

Everj'tliing  was  made  x^leasuro  by  this  little  girl.  It  was 
pleasure  just  to  drive  through  the  streets,  to  see  the  well- 
dressod  people,  to  look  in  at  the  sliop  windows.  Shopping  was 
pleasure  though  she  had  httlo  to  spend.  An  hour  in  a  book- 
seller's, or  in  a  fancy  shop,  was  pleasure.  The  churches,  old 
and  new,  were  w^ondcrful  to  her,  some  for  one  reason,  some 
for  another.  Rose  and  she  became  indei>endent  and  strong- 
minded,  and  went  everywhere  without  an  escort  They  spent 
a  day  in  wandering  about  the  shady  walks  of  the  new  cemetery, 
and  an  afternoon  gazmg  down  on  the  city  from  the  cathedral 
iowers.  They  paid  visits  and  received  them  ;  and,  on  rainy 
days,  worked  and  read  together  with  great  delight,  if  not 
"with  much  profit.  Rose,  with  both  heart  and  hands,  helped 
her  fiiend  to  make  the  most  of  her  small  allowance  for  dress; 
and  contrived,  out  of  odds  and  ends,  to  make  pretty,  inexpen- 
sive ornaments  for  her,  and  presents  for  her  little  broilicrs 
and  sisters  at  home.  She  taught  her  new  patterns  in  crochet^ 
and  new  stitches  in  Berlin  wool.  She  even  gave  her  a  music 
lesson,  now  and  then,  and  insisted  on  her  practising,  daily, 
that  she  might  get  back  what  she  had  lost  since  she  left 
school,  and  so  be  able  the  better  to  teach  her  httle  sisters 
when  she  went  home.  In  short,  she  contrived  to  fiU  up  the 
time  "with  amusement,  or  with  work  of  some  sort.  Not  a 
moment  but  was  occupied  in  some  way. 

Of  course,  Graeme  was  sometunes  included  in  their  plans 
for  the  day,  and  so  were  Fanny  and  baby,  but  for  the  most  part 
the  young  gii-ls  were  occupied  with  each  other ;  and  the  visits 
vdiich  was  to  have  been  for  a  few  days,  lengthened  out  beyond 
(l.c  month,  and  might  have  been  longer  than  that,  e\en,  only 
Rose  had  a  shght,  feverish  attack  which  cor  fined  her  to  her 
room  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  Etta  could  no  longer  liido 
from  herself  that  she  ought  to  go  home. 

'*  I  hope  I  shall  not  find  that  this  pleasant  tune  has  spoiled 
me.  I  think  papa  and  mamma  are  somewhat  afraid.  I  mean  to 
be  good,  and  contented,  and  helpful ;  but  I  know  I  am  only  a 
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flilly  little  thing.  Oh !  Kosie  I  if  you  were  only  going  home 
with  me  for  a  little  while ! " 

"  I  should  Hke  it  very  much,  indeed,"  said  Rose. 

"Of  course,  everything  is  very  different  at  our  house,  but 
you  would  n't  mind  that.  Miss  Elliott,  do  n't  you  think  you 
could  spare  Rose  to  me  for  a  few  days  ?  ** 

Graeme  shook  her  head. 

"  I  think  I  have  spared  her  to  you  a  good  many  days.  1 
have. seen  very  little  of  her  for  a  long  time,  I  think." 

Miss  Goldsmith  looked  grieved  and  penitent. 

"  Nonsense,  Etta,"  said  Rose  ;  "  she  is  only  laugliing  at  you. 
She  has  had  you  and  me,  too.  And  I  should  hke  very  much 
to  go  with  yo;i.  This  is  the  nicest  time  of  the  year  to  be  in 
the  countiy,  I  think.     What  do  you  say  Graeme  ?  " 

Little  Etta  clasx^ed  lier  hands,  and  looked  at  Graeme  so  in- 
treatingly,  that  Rose  laughed  heartily.  But  Graeme  said 
nothing  encouraging.  However,  the  very  hottest  days  of  the 
shimmer  came  that  season  among  the  first  June  days,  and,  be- 
cause of  the  heat,  Graeme  thought  Rose  did  not  recover  from 
her  illness  so  quickly  as  she  ought  to  have  done.  She  was 
languid  and  pale,  though  pretty  busy  still,  and  cheerful,  and 
Graeme  proposed  that  she  should  go  with  her  friend  for  9 
few  days,  at  least.     Etta  was  enchanted. 

"  I  am  afraid  my  resolutions  about  being  good,  and  helping 
mamma,  and  teaching  the  little  ones,  would  have  fallen 
through,  for  I  know  I  am  a  foolish  girl.  But  with  Rose  to 
lielj^  me,  just  at  first,  I  shall  succeed  I  know." 

"  Don't  be  silly,  EUa,"  said  Rose.  *'  You  are  a  great  deal 
v^iser  and  bettor,  and  of  a  great  deal  more  use  in  the  world, 
than  ever  I  was,  or  am  like  to  be.  All  my  wisdom  is  lijv wis- 
dom, and  my  f^^oodnoss  Hp-goodness.  If  they  will  help  you, 
you  .shall  have  the  benefit  of  them  ;  bat  pray  don't  make  mo 
blu>h  before  Graeme  and  Fanny,  who  know  me  so  well." 

No  time  had  to  be  lost  in  preparations.  The  decision  was 
made  one  day,  and  they  were  to  leave  the  next.  Harrj%  with 
his  friend  and  partner,  came  up  one  night  to  bid  Miss  Gold- 
smith good-bye,  and  heard  for  tlio  first  time  of  RosciV  vxV^ss^ 
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tion  to  fro  with  her.  Harry  did  not  hear  it  with  pleasure, 
miK\  d  ;  he  made  no  secret  of  his  yexation.  There  was  a  little 
baiitonn^  talk  between  them,  in  the  style  that  G^raeme  di» 
hkod  so  much,  and  then  Rose  went  away  for  a  few  minnte& 

"  Graomo,"  said  Harry,  "  what  is  all  this  about  ?  It  seems  to 
mo  Ri^so  ought  to  have  had  enough  of  her  little  friend  bv  this 
time.     What  freak  is  this  she  has  taken  abont  the  countrv 
and  a  change  of  air,  and  nonsense?  ** 

**  If  it  is  a  freak,  it  is  mine."  said  GraemQ,  quietly.  "Rose 
neeiLs  a  change.  She  is  not  ill,  but  still  she  is  not  quite  woD. 
and  I  am  very  glad  she  is  to  go  with  Miss  GoldsmitL" 

**  A  change,"  repeated  Harry.  "  Why  could  she  not  go 
with  Fanny  to  the  seaside,  if  she  needs  a  change?  *' 

"  But  Fanny  is  not  going  for  several  weeks  yet  Hose  will 
be  homo  before  that  time.  She  will  not  be  away  more  than  a 
fortniirht.I  hoj^o." 

"  A  f  .rtni»^ht,  iiidooJl !  What  has  the  time  to  do  with  it  ?  It 
is  the  K<nng  at  all  that  is  so  foolish.   You  astonishme,  Graeme." 

**  Yi'H  r.stouish  mo,  Hiuryl  Roally  I  cannot  understand 
why  you  should  care  so  much  about  it." 

"  Well,  well !  If  you  arc  pleased,  and  she  is  pleased,  I  need 
not  trouble  myself  al)out  it,"  said  Harry,  sulkily. 

"  ^Miat  has  happened  to  you,  Harry ?  "  said  Fanny.  "You 
are  not  like  yoiu^sclf,  to-nighi" 

"  Ho  is  a  groat  deal  more  hke  the  Haii^'of  old  times,**  said 
Graeme.  '*  Like  the  Harry  you  used  to  know  long  ago,  Mr. 
Millar,  than  Hke  the  reasonable,  dignified  person  we  have  had 
among  us  lately." 

"  I  was  just  thinking  so,"  said  ]VIr.  Millar. 

"  Why  should  not  Rosie  go  ?  "  jiersisted  Fanny.  "  I  think  it 
must  be  a  very  stupid  place,  from  all  that  Etta  sa}-s  ;  still,  if 
Rose  wishes  it,  why  should  she  not  go  ?  " 

"  I  believe  it  is  the  big  brother  Harrv'  is  afraid  of,"  said 
Arthur,  laughing.     Graeme  and  Fanny  laughed,  toa 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  a  laughing  matter,"  growled  Hany. 
*•  How  would  you  like  it  if  she  were  to  throw  herself  away  vn 
that  rod-headed  giant  ?  " 
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Ajrtiiiu:  and  Fanny  laughed,  still,  bat  Graeme  looked  grave. 

"  It  would  be  just  like  a  Billy  girl  like  Rose,"  continued 
Harry,  gloomily. 

"  Harry,"  said  Graeme, "  I  think  you  are  forgetting  what  is 
due  to  your  sister.  You  should  be  the  last  person  to  couple 
Ilose*s  name  with  that  of  any  gentleman." 

"  Of  course,  it  is  only  among  ourselves ;  .iiid,  I  tell  you, 
Graeme,  you  are  spoiling  Rosie—  " 

"  Harry  I  be  quiet  I  dont  choose  to  lislv-a  to  you  on  that 
subject." 

'*  I  declare,  Harry,  you  are  getting  morbid  on  the  subject 
of  Eosie's  conquests.  It  is  the  greatest  folly  imaginable," 
said  Arthur. 

"  Well,  it  may  be  so.  At  anyrate,  I  shall  say  no  more. 
Are  you  coming,  CharHe  ?    I  must  go." 

He  went  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  called: 

"  Hose,  are  you  coming  down  again  ?    I  must  go." 

Hose  came  flying  down. 

"  Must  you  go,  Harry  1  I  am  just  done  with  what  I  need- 
ed to  do.  Don't  be  cross  with  me,  Harry."  And  greatly  to 
his  surprise,  as  she  put  her  arms  around  his  neck,  be  felt  her 
tears  upon  his  cheek. 

**Why,  Rosie,  what  ails  you?  I  didn't  mean  to  be  cross, 
Rosie,  my  darling." 

But,  in  a  minute.  Rose  was  smiling  through  her  tears. 

"  Rosie,  deal',"  whispered  her  brother,  "  you  are  a  very  silly 
little  girL  I  think  you  are  the  very  silliest  girl  I  know.  1 
wish—" 

Rose  wiped  her  eyes. 

"  Don't  go  yet,  Harry.  I  will  come  in  immediately  ;  and 
please  don't  tell  Graeme  that  I  am  bo  silly.  She  wound  n't 
like  it  at  all." 

"  Graeme  is  as  silly  as  you  are,"  growled  Hany. 

Rose  laughed,  and  ran  up  stairs,  but  came  down  in  a  min- 
ute with  Miss  Goldsmith.  Harry  had  brought  a  greid  paper 
of  sweets  for  the  little  sisters  at  home,  for  which  Etta  thank- 
ed him  very  prettily,  and  then  she  said : 
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"  Well,"  said  Gracmo. 

"If  I  should  stay  away  longer  than  I  mean  to  do  at  present^ 
and  HaiTy  should  get  very  unhappy  about  me,  perhaps  you 
might  tell  him.  Harry  thinks  I  cannot  manage  my  own 
afljairs,"  added  Rose,  a  vivid  color  rising  on  her  cheeks.  "  And 
he  has  a  mind  to  help  me.  Ho  has  not  helped  me  much, 
yet     Ah  I  well,  there  is  no  use  going  over  all  that." 

"  "What  is  the  secret  you  are  going  to  tell  me  ?  **  asked 
Graeme. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  tell.  But  it  will  be  safe 
with  you.     Graeme,  the  big  doctor  is  engaged." 

"  WeU,"  said  Graeme. 

"  It  is  not  all  smooth  saihng,  yet  I  am  afraid  it  may  inter- 
fere somewhat  with  his  success  in  retrieving  the  fortunes  of 
the  family,  as  Etta  has  always  been  hoi)ing  he  might  do.  But 
she  is  quite  pleased  for  all  that,  poor,  dear,  httle  thing.  See 
that  you  don't  tell  Harry." 

"  Well,  is  that  all  you  have  to  say  on  the  subject  ?  "  asked 
her  sister. 

"  Graeme !  I  do  believe  you  are  as  bad  as  Harry.  Do  you 
fancy  that  it  is  I  to  whom  Dr.  Goldsmith  is  engaged  ?  By 
no  means.  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  foolish  affair  ;  but  it  may  fall 
through  yet  She  is  a  young  widow,  and  has  two  children, 
and  a  little  money.  No.  It  is  very  foohsh  of  Harry  to  fancy 
things.  He  is  very  stupid,  I  think.  But  you  are  not  to  tell 
him,  because,  really,  the  secret  is  not  mine,  and  besides,  I 
have  another  reason.     Good-night,  dear." 

And  so  they  went  away  in  the  morning.  Rose's  visit  to 
the  country  was  quite  as  agreeable  as  had  been  Miss  Gold- 
smith's to  the  town,  judging  from  the  time  she  stayed  there, 
and  from  the  letters  she  sent  home.  The  country  was  lovely, 
and  she  wondered  any  one  would  live  in  the  city  who  could 
leave  it.  She  kept  a  journal  for  Graeme,  and  it  was  filled 
with  accounts  of  rides,  and  drives,  and  sails  ;  with,  now  and 
then,  hints  of  work  done,  books  read,  of  children's  lessons,  and 
torn  frocks,  of  hay-making,  and  butter-making ;  and  if 
Graeme  had  any  misgiving  as  to  the  perfect  enjoyment  of 
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per  Bister,  it  could  not  have  been  ber  letters  that  had  mxj^ 
ttbing  to  do  with  it 

■  At  last  there  came  word  of  an  expedition  to  be  undertaken 
to  a  lake  f:u:  away  in  the  woods,  where  there  were  pondjilies 
and  lake  trout  in  abundance.  They  were  to  cany  a  tent, 
and  be  out  one  night,  perhaps  two,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ooild- 
smith  were  going  with  them,  and  all  the  children  as  welL 
This  was  the  last  letter.  Bose  herself  came  soon  after,  to 
find  a  very  quiet  house,  indeed.  Fanny  and  her  son  had 
gone  to  the  seaside,  whither  Graeme  and  Rose,  perhaps,  might 
go,  later.  Mr.  Millar  had  gone,  too,  not  by  the  first  steamer, 
nor  by  the  second,  however.  If  Rose  had  been  home  two 
ilays  soi^uer,  she  might  have  seen  him  before  he  went,  Hany 
told  her;  audKosesaid,  "Whatapityl  If  I  had  only  known. 
I  could  so  easily  have  come ! "  That  was  all. 

How  iiiiiet  the  house  was  during  those  long  summer  days! 
It  was  like  the  coming  again  of  the  old  time,  when  they  and 
Nelly  iiseil  to  have  the  house  in  the  garden  to  themselves, 
with  only  Will,  coining  and  going,  till  night  brought  the 
brothers  homa 

**  What  hapi)y,  happy  days  they  were !  "  said  Bose,  with  a 
sigh. 

"lliey  uvtv  happy  days,"  said  Graema  "Very  happy 
days." 

She  did  not  seem  to  hear  the  regretful  echo  in  her  sister's 
voice,  nor  did  she  take  her  to  task  for  the  idle  hands  that  lay 
folded  on  her  lap,  nor  disturb  by  word  or  look  the  times  of 
silent  musing,  that  grew  longer  and  more  frequent  as  those 
uneventful  days  passed  on.  What  was  to  be  said?  The 
doubts  and  fears  that  had  made  her  unhappy  in  the  spring; 
and  even  before  the  spring,  were  coming  back  again.  Bose 
was  not  at  peace  with  herself,  nothing  was  easier  to  be  seen 
than  that ;  but  whether  the  struggle  was  vnih  pride,  or  anger, 
or  disappointment,  or  whether  all  these  and  something  more 
had  to  do  with  it,  she  could  only  wait  till  time,  or  chance,  or 
Bose  of  her  own  free  will,  should  telL 

For  Graeme  could  not  bring  herself  to  speak  of  the  trouble 
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wliich  btir  sister,  sad  and  preoccupied,  in  so  many  namoless 
ways  betrayed.  She  would  not  even  seem  to  see  it,  and  so 
strove  to  make  it  appeal-  that  it  was  her  own  industry,  her 
occupation  with  book,  or  pen,  or  needle,  that  made  the  si- 
lence between  them,  on  those  days  when  Hose  sat  listless  or 
brooding,  heedless  of  books,  or  work,  or  of  whatever  the 
day  might  bring.  And  when  the  fit  of  gloom  wore  over,  or 
when,  startled  by  some  sudden  fear  of  being  observed,  she 
roused  herself,  and  came  back  with  an  effort  to  the  things 
about  her,  Graeme  was  always  ready,  yet  not  too  eager,  to 
make  the  most  of  excuses.  Either  the  heat  made  her  lan- 
guid, or  the  rain  made  her  dull,  or  the  yesterday's  walk  had 
been  exhausting ;  and  Graeme  would  assent,  and  warn  or 
reprove,  as  the  case  seemed  to  require,  never  intimating,  by 
word  or  look,  how  clearly  she  saw  through  it  all,  and  how 
she  grieved  and  suffered  with  her. 

And,  when  seized  upon  by  restlessness  or  impatience,  she 
grew  irritable  and  exacting,  and  ''  ill  to  do  with,"  as  Janet 
would  have  said,  Graeme  stood  between  her  and  the  wonder 
and  indignation  of  her  brothers,  and,  which  was  harder  to 
do^  shielded  her  from  her  own  anger  and  self-contempt,  when 
she  came  to  herself  again.  She  went  out  with  her  for  long 
walks,  and  did  what  was  kinder  stiQ,  she  let  her  go  by  her- 
self to  rest  her  mind  by  tiring  out  her  body,  at  times  when 
the  fever  fit  was  on  her,  making  her  fret  and  chafe  at  trifles 
that  would  have  made  her  laugh  if  all  had  been  well  with 
her. 

It  was  an  anxious  time  to  Graeme.  When  their  brothers 
were  with  them,  Bose  was  little  different  from  the  Hose  of 
old,  as  far  as  they  could  see ;  and,  at  such  times,  even  Graeme 
would  be  beguiled  into  a  momentary  belief  that  she  had 
been  letting  her  fears  speak,  when  there  was  httle  cause. 
But  another  day  would  come,  bringing  the  old  hsUessness  or 
restlessness,  and  Graeme  could  only  watch  and  wait  for  the 
moment  when  a  cheerful  word,  or  a  chiding  one,  might  be 
spoken  for  her  sister's  good,  or  a  movement  of  some  kind 
made  to  begnile  her  into  occupation  or  pleasure  for  a  little 


^— .^  r 
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wh  !v  r;r.  ;::ir.\:i;h  all  her  watching,  and  waiting,  and 
I.  .  ;.  i;.:-wr:j  >[^^kt»  uo  word  that  might  betray  to  her 
.';>^x  ■  li«.r  !k-:«.'t\\c^!^o  iLiat  something  was  amiss  with  her. 

'■  .-.  v.iitciu  v,-Ii:it  could  she  say?  Even  in  lier  secret 
i;  »u-".-i  ?^io  -lad  shrank  from  looking  too  closely  on  the 
i  u:*.vi'.uo  tiia:  had  £iQen  on  the  life  of  her  young 
W.k>  ;c  uiisunderstandiog,  or  woimded  pride,  or  dis- 
V  is.  Li-.iuicii:  /  Lh:  woij  it  something  which  time  and  change 
t:;,;:,  'i»'c  >^*  eotfiiy  or  so  surely  dispel?  There  were  no 
v'i-:V  ..'  \-  sivktn.  however  it  might  be.  That  was  plain 
ji'A'iu;fi.  v.»r-w:no  said  to  herself  remembering  some  years  ol 
*^vi'    -n't  ^\;*vnciiv>?.  and  the  sOent  life  she  had  lived  unsns- 

Noi  .Iiii:  4:1  V  >uch  trooble  as  had  befeJlen  hei%  had  ocune 
Uf\;'.  lwst\  Ubi:  was  ntver  for  a  moment  to  be  belieTed. 
N. •»••?;;  t>..t:  '^i/i  '-.iTMvaod  to  Rose,  or  was  like  to  happen, 
kVi:aI  -fi^'  sTCii;  ^c  JiV  10  ii^cr  as  hors  had  been  changed  Rose 
n.».^  x\ •>*.:•  ,L;.d  >:r.^n^:r  than  she  had  been,  and  she  was 
>  \ -.ivr.  j.v.  ,i::a  vciiiaps*  a>  Janot  had  said,  "of  a  lighter 
v.i. :;■>•.       v.^.■:u;!;o  cs^'tiiforttxl  herself  thus,  saving  to  herself 

•-.«..  '.  -c  vio  ;  I  .-.oil  I  :\%ss  :i:vay  ;  and  she  waited  and  watcb- 
^\\  t:-v;  ^-itr^.v;  :  r  IaT,  ;iii  i  s».v:hod  or  chided,  or  shielded  her 
<i  '*,  S>.v-  sUsi  J4II  tjji>  sorrowfully  enough  at  timea^  yet  hope- 
ftuN.  tsw  :Vc  sle  k:io*.v  that  whatever  the  trouble  might  be 
(Lue«  K'r  cLv  (^r^s^'u:*  made  the  smnmer  days  a  weariness  to 
^h.o  vlc6|\^r.vUi.^  girl,  it  would  pass  away  ;  and  so  she  waited, 
a?;vl  i\id  j^iuouvw  :uid  pniyed  that,  out  of  it  all,  she  might 
wuu*  ui>j*.T  :u\d  sta^ii^Tv  luid  more  fitted  for  the  work  that 
\vas  awiutiii^  her  somo whore  in  the  world. 

•viraoiuo/' scuvl  her  sister,  one  day  when  they  had  been 
pitting  for  a  K^ug  lime  silent  together,  "suppose  we  were  to 
p.>  juid  s<  0  N\>riuau  anvl  Hilda  this  fall,  instead  of  in  the 
Bi>riiig,  as  thoy  propose.'' 

**  Would  you  like  it  ?  "  asked  Graeme,  a  httle  surprised. 

**  Yes.  For  some  things  I  would  like  it ;"  and  Graeme  fended 
there  was  suppressed  eagerness  in  her  manner.  "It  is  a 
better  season  to  go,  for  one  thing— a  better  season  for  health. 
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I  mean.     One  bears  the  change  of  climate  better,  they  say." 

•*  But  you  have  been  here  so  sliort  a  time.  What  would 
Arthur  say,  and  Fanny?  It  would  look  as  if  you  only 
thought  yourself  a  visitor  here — as  if  your  home  was  with 
Norman." 

Eose  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"Well!  neither  Arthur  nor  Fanny  would  be  inconsolable. 
The  chances  are  it  may  be  my  home.  It  is  worth  taking  into 
consideration.  Indeed,  I  have  been  considering  the  matter 
for  some  time  pasi" 

"Nonsense!  Don't  talk  foolishly,  Hose.  It  is  not  long 
since  you  wished  me  to  promise  that  we  should  always  re- 
main together,  and  I  have  no  thought  of  going  West  to  stay 
very  long." 

"And  why  not?  I  am  sure  Norman  has  a  right  to 
grumble  at  our  being  here  so  long." 

"Not  at  you,  Rosie." 

"  No.  Not  at  mc.  And,  besides,  I  was  not  thinking  of 
Norman,  altogether.  I  was  thinking  of  making  a  home  for 
myself  out  there.     Why  not  ?  " 

Graeme  looked  up,  a  Uttle  startled. 

"I  don't  understand  you.  Rose." 

Eose  laughed. 

"  No,  you  don't.  But  you  think  you  do.  Of  course,  there 
is  only  one  way  in  which  a  woman  can  have  a  home  according 
to  the  generally  received  opinion.  It  must  be  made  for  her. 
But  one  might  fancy  you  should  be  beyond  that  by  this 
lime,  Graeme,"  added  Rose,  a  Httle  scornfully. 

Graeme  said  nothing,  and  Rose  went  on. 

"  It  would  not  be  easy  here,  I  know ;  but  out  there  yon 
and  I  could  make  a  home  to  ourselves,  and  be  independent, 
and  have  a  life  of  our  own.  It  is  so  diflferent  there.  You 
ought  to  go  there  just  to  understand  how  very  different  it 


is." 


"  If  we  needed  a  home,"  said  Graeme.     "  But,  Rose,  I  am 
content  with  the  home  we  have." 

*'  Content ! "  reoeated  Rose,  impatiently.    "  There  is  sorely 


»  M  kcfed  isr  m  the  wor  J;' 

i:l£i:    i   .   -^r^  rT  '^  :ani^  5j  IsifcTt,"*  said  GiBeoie, 

sh.  i   :rr  ".Tiiii  .:a~r  x.    Btxc  2ow.  Grrmezne;  do  tt^  me 

^  wT  r  -•!  .r  i:;:!-:;  i  3?  j^-vb  are  fiTiDg  now? — as  I 

-  .n-:  I    --rir  t.'  51-.     T.ar  j&  &zid  work  are  worth  a 

iif  >-s    t  Ts    ±s:ii^  joa  must  let  me  saj  I 

ih=  T-  ::.:tr  r  •srciicr  j-yz.  TlLnk  ci  it,  Graeme!  wiat 
.^•="^  :  i*I  ini.iz::  x.  is  2ir  i?  I  izi  oencemed,  I  mean?  A 
i— r  T  r\:::«-  i^-:  r^aiiiEir.  i-jl  Hi-^si: ;  a  little  visiting  and 
«.L>^ ::--'-;•_:  i  Tizz-  be  rrjpL:i)isi — eoaung,  and  goings 
i^  1  -c: '-:: :  ici  :-i.";i-j:  btiOBTe  enjoy  it,  when  one  feds 
.":  !.:••  --  i'-      I  izi  si-'k  :z  ^t*  sioaght  of  it  alL" 

-ir-.tf^r  li  L  ::•:€  iz<TrTr  ier.  ^se  was  thfnKT^|^  of  the  time 
v;^  I  <::v  ^.u:  ":«:•  z  i:^  izivaciri::  of  her  dailv  Hfe  as  this,  and 
i  1'.  "V  -'.  v.r.'  s>  x.rls.  rti^r  diaa  she  could  hope  to  speak, 
"la J  rttrii  ":;.  litlr  Iii.r  ;  md  tlicc^h  she  smiled  and  shook  her 
-le^ti  iz  ii»r  7. 17"  .J  iTTi'"*  rnpetuoas  protest  against  the  use- 
".viiKi'.ss  :£  itr  1:3=.  Icr  «=7tSj.  quite  miconsciously,  met  her 
5;2jCcr  ?  '»"i:li  ^  I't.i  :f  xrLstfcI  pitr,  that  Bosei,  in  her  jouthfol 
jujaziccoe  j.z.d  ^*-:^l':usr,  was  quick  to  resent. 

*-0t  ccvLree,  ilio  rtst  would  make  an  outcry  and  raise 
ofc»?caoles — ±:i:  :s.  ii  thev  were  to  be  consulted  at  aH,"  she 
wenc  on.  But  •/;■:  cu^ht  to  know  better,  Graeme,"  added 
she,  in  a  T<>foe  that  she  made  sharp,  so  that  her  sister  need 
not  know  ihit  it  was  Yery  near  bf'iag  toarfuL 

"  But,  Rose,  Tou  have  not  told  me  yet  what  it  is  you  would 
do,  if  you  could  have  your  own  way.  And  what  do  you 
mean  by  having  a  life  of  your  own,  and  being  independent . 
Have  you  any  plan  ?" 
llose  sat  down,  with  a  little  sigh  of  impatience. 
"  There  is  surely  something  that  wo  could  do,  you  and  I 
togcither.    I  can  have  no  plan,  you  know  quite  well ;  but  you 

might  help  mo,  instead  of "    Instead  of  laughing  at  me, 

hho  was  goin;j  to  say,  but  she  stopped,  for  though  Graeme's 
MfH  m>ro  Biuiliu(t,  her  eyes  had  a  shadow  in  them  that  looked 
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like  coming  tears ;  and  iLe  gaze,  that  seemed  resting  on  the 
picture  on  the  wall,  went  farther,  Rose  knew  ;  bat  whether  into 
the  past  or  the  future,  or  whether  it  was  searching  into  the  rea- 
son of  this  new  eagerness  of  hers  to  bo  away  and  at  work,  she 
could  not  tell.  However  it  might  be,  it  vexed  and  fretted 
her,  and  she  showed  it  by  sudden  impatient  movement^ 
which  recalled  her  sister's  thoughts. 

"  What  is  it.  Hose  ?  I  am  afraid  I  was  thinking  about 
something  else.     I  don't  think  I  quite  understand  what  you 
were  saying  last,"  said  Graeme,  taking  up  her  work  as  a  safe 
thing  on  which  to  fix  her  eyes.  J 

"  For  I  must  not  let  her  see  that  I  know  there  must  be  a. 
cause  for  this  sudden  wish  for  a  new  life,'*  said  she  to  her* 
self.  If  she  had  done  what  she  longed  to  do,  she  would 
have  taken  the  impatient,  troubled  child  in  her  arms,  and 
whispered,  as  Janet  had  whispered  to  her  that  night,  so  1  ong 
ago,  that  the  restless  fever  of  her  heart  would  pass  away ;  she 
would  have  soothed  and  comforted  her,  with  tender  words, 
as  Janet  had  not  dared  to  do.  She  would  have  bidden  her 
wait,  and  have  patience  with  herself  and  her  life,  tUl  this 
cloud  passed  by — this  light  cloud  of  her  summer  mom- 
ing,  that  was  only  mist  to  make  the  rising  day  more  beauti- 
ful, and  not  the  sign  of  storm  and  loss,  as  it  looked  to  her 
young,  afl&nghted  eyes. 

But  this  she  could  not  do.  Even  with  certain  knowledge 
of  the  troubles  which  she  only  guessed,  she  knew  it  would  be 
vain  to  come  to  her  with  tender,  pitying  words,  and  wor?e 
than  vain  to  try  to  prove  that  nothing  had  happened  to  her, 
or  was  like,  to  happen,  that  could  make  the  breaking  up  of  her 
old  life,  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  one,  a  thing  to  be  thought 
of  by  herself  or  those  who  loved  her.  So,  after  a  few  stitches 
carefully  taken,  for  all  her  sister  could  see,  she  said, 

'^  And,  then,  there  are  so  few  things  tliat  a  woman  can  do." 

The  words  brought  back  so  vividly  that  night  in  the  dark, 
when  she  had  said  them  out  of  a  sore  heart  to  her  friend, 
that  her  work  fell  on  her  lap  again,  and  she  met  her  sister's 
eve  with  a  look  that  Hose  oould  not  understand. 


i-nrr  -  i  vz  a«nl»  .■?l'r\-tce. 


,-  I  That  I  have  been  saving.  -Wliy 
-:    — j^L^o  wav?"  said  sho,  p-ttfshlr. 

r.  1  ■  L  In-.l  I  did  not  knoiv  that  I 
^   1  11"  iL^"jii  —av.     I  ^J5  saving  to 

i-Il  r:  ro  gr:,  tlirough  all  tliat  for 

'."■h:  F.rsic.  dear!  if  I  couia  onlj 

:i  :nv  -e- ^d  rhnagbts  on   that  verr 


■   '       "V 


-  :^t  -Hilt  I  want  OrJv,  dont 
:  v  L-  .ilv'iit  tliere  being  s-^  few 
'szL-  ^  jH  tliar,  alrcadv." 
1  :'•  r  1  ^-Iiil.}  together,  at  any  rate," 
_;.-5i«u.j  it  woul.l  be  to  satisfy  one 
v-::.  siroo  ill  coiililnot  Ix?  spoken 


'      _.:-  I  -k-id,  :it  nrst.     Aud  wo  coalil 

11  l::c1i  more  easilv  make  our 

.   _      :-.  :ljr^:-,  than  here.     And,  in  the 

-:  :  i:i '  '  :.:.:;-  : .>  do  in  Hilda's  house  with 

:  .1  -1    J    :.     I  -id  we  cjiild  go  s>o:i;' 

....        .  ..V,.  ^-  ,  j.„j  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  over  bo 

i:  -1 :'-.:  ii- 1  r.  :h:r  Xoraian's  house— Hilda's 
"-  -  1-  :•  -  -:■  ^riili  hor  chilih-cn,  and  iu  society, 
.v.  .>..:..•  .  :  srivi^,  and  making  remarks, 
.  .-.  -  ver^ition  might  not,  for  this  time., 
:  -. .  --I  4^.t.^:ion,  of  v^bat  vromen  mav  do  in 
::.•■-  ,T.::-k  i:i  ti;e  meantime,  but  they  wero 
/  rji  1  Ir-ttors,  and  made  no  movomeut ;  and, 
\  ]■-.  l\  -■-•  .-:>iil,  suldeiilv: 

T  :::..   mv  \.>u  used  to  think  ahont  all  this,  Graerno 

:•.:  -.-Ma-.r:;  v.ork,  a'ld  how  stujHd  it  is  lO  hve  on  in  IhL? 
/..'.ilii-f  :l1   tliopool/as  Ihinnali  Lnvejoy  used  to  say. 
Id-claii',   it  is  undi.L(uitiod,  and  puts  thou^irlit.;  info  jxjoples 

heads  as  thougli .   It  woukl  be  (hftlivnt,  if  wo  v.ei-e  hving 

in  onr  fathor's  houst\  or,  even,  if  wi^  hxl  ni  >!u>y  c  f  our  own. 
Ton  uflod  to  think  so,  yom-self,  Orai  i :  \  \\\\y  vlioiild  Arthur 
and  Harry  Ao  oyot>i V\\\w^  lov  w^T' 


.\, 


:  ir. 


w:iv. 
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**  Yes,  I  remember.  When  Fanny  firsfc  came,  I  think  I  had 
as  many  thoughts  about  all  this  as  you  have  now.  I  was 
very  restless,  and  discontented,  and  determined  to  go  away. 
I  talked  to  Janet  about  it  one  night." 

"  And  she  convinced  you  that  you  were  all  wrong,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Rose.     "  And  you  were  content  ever  after." 

"No.  I  don't  think  she  helped  me  much,  at  the  time. 
But  her  great  doctrine  of  patience  and  quiet  waitmg,  and  cir- 
cumstances together,  convinced  me,  afterward,  that  I  did  not 
need  to  go  in  search  of  my  work,  as  seemed  to  me  then  the 
thing  to  do.  I  found  it  ready  at  my  hand,  though  I  could 
not  see  it  then.  Her  wisdom  was  higher  than  mine.  She 
said  that  out  of  it  all  would  come  content,  and  so  it  Ims.'* 

"  Tljat  was  not  saving  much  !'*  said  Hose. 

"  No.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  much,  when  she  said  it.  But 
she  was  right,  all  the  same,  and  I  was  wrong.  And  it  has 
all  happened  much  better  than  if  I  had  got  my  own  way." 

"  But,  Graeme,  all  that  would  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
women,  generally.  That  is  begging  the  question,  as  Harry 
would  say." 

"  But  I  am  not  speaking  of  women  in  general ;  I  am  speak- 
ing about  myself,  and  my  own  work  ;  and  I  say  Janet  was  wise, 
though  I  was  far  from  thinking  it  that  night,  as  I  mind  well.** 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Rose  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

"It  may  have  been  right  for  you  to  stay  at  home  then,  and 
care  for  the  rest  of  as,  but  it  would  be  quite  different  now,  with 
mo,  and  I  tliiiik  with  you,  too.  And  how  many  women  have 
to  go  and  make  a  way  of  life  for  themselves.  And  it  is  right 
tliat  it  should  be  so  ;  and  Graeme,  we  might  try." 

Instead  of  answering  her  dii*ectly,  Graeme  said,  after  a  lit- 
tle while, 

**  Did  I  ever  tell  you  Rose,  dear,  about  that  night,  and  all 
that  Janet  said  to  me  ?  I  told  her  how  I  wished  to  got  out  of 
my  useless,  unsatisfactory  hfe,  ju;st  as  you  have  been  telling 
me.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  all  she  said  to  me  ?  I  don't  think  I 
ever  did.  I  felt  then,  just  as  you  do  now.  I  think  I  can  im« 
derstand  your  feeling,  bettor  than  you  suppose ;  and  I  open? 


«.    •« 


I%:Ubgr  bow  sk^ I ^na of 
kl  0:1  L  2Lnw  i^^  c-zrp-nrcazaic  I  IeIi  nxTsetf  to  be^  and  how 
lil  zL^ri  -   >■   rjii2i£?!fi  :f  .TS^T  I  cimld  £nd  real  work  to 


*  "•»- 


T^fos  HL  jr  thl  TTtHrii  tiiuit  had  been  said  be- 

uriii  iMxn  w.-caan  s  woik,  and  abont  old 
L2^  i2«£  &  miti  sc^yc  ibf  TprcnctT  of  not  setimg  onea 
bi.'^'  &r:.r"-=c  iiif  T:wT7r»t*g  Ix  :f  "w^xtan  ;  and  when  she  came 
"»:  zi^  TLn  d  s:.  sin  iori*  '■t:^  as  anempi  at  {daTfbhieBB, 
nr:  -*i.:  r.  .•  ^-^r  &  Iiitir.  libr  ft&r=»e6£Dess  of  all  that  went  be- 
l-r*f  ?«ir  ihiiitf  *  n  izj^  =».ir  is  ibe  rest,  did  she  speak  as 
^i!:^'::ri  iCif  rsf^&r*  S.>!«  r>:-  tab?  use  lesEon  to  herself  or  as 
Ui.Ti^ri  s  3jfa.r;  ^3:7  s.^.-i  to  ether  of  them  now;  but 
riii»fr  iTTibr*!  rj  b*r  -rrrf*  and  laanner,  and  by  manj  a 
T«ii»fo:  T^-TD.-l  *»tr£  *=vi  ^>3^,  thai  she  was  dweHing  on  it 
a«  t  Ti?r'*.5czL7  r:  iii-iifOt- >r  of  th'*  dfAT  old  fiiend,  whose 
ct;lt  sfT-izip*  v. re  b:'^?*::i:iji  w:>ri>  among  them,  because 
vf  :l'-::r  -^.>5:iz:L  iz:.l  be»i:^  c^f  the  honor  and  the  love  they 
ra^f  Vt.  Hf-r  fir^-tsciiess  ii:or>Eas*ed,  as.  by  and  by,  she  saw 
tlr:  mTiir*fiL-,'¥  pflkss  .^7.1  of  hrT  sist^rs  faos  and  manner; 
az-'S  ::  -t  Tfr  rAni-e  in:  ?  btr  min-i  that  she  was  tnming  back 
a  ^^LcTr  ~  b^rr  :w:i  esiprrlence,  orer  which  Rose  had  long  ago 
po-irr^i  TT.th  Tro:i2-r  and  sa-lness. 

■■  I  c.-^rJ  !:::•:  make  Janet  see  the  necessity  that  seemed  so 
cjear  to  nir."  she  went  on.  "I  conld  not  make  her  mld6^ 
8ta:2<i  or,  at  kost^  I  thought  she  could  not  imderstand,  for 
she  spoke  as  though  she  thought  that  Fanny's  coming,  and 
those  old  vexations,  made  me  wish  to  get  away,  and  it  was 
not  easy  to  answer  her  when  she  said  that  my  impatience  and 
restlessness  would  all  pass  away,  and  that  I  most  fulfill  papa's 
last  wish,  and  stay  with  the  restw  I  thought  the  time  had  come 
when  the  necessity  f^r  that  was  over,  and  that  another  wav 
would  be  better  for  me,  certainly  ;  and  I  thought  for  Arthur 
and  Fanny,  too,  and  for  you,  Rosie.  But,  Oh  1  how  mnch  wiser 
Janet  was  than  I,  that  night  But  I  did  not  think  so  at  the 
time.  I  was  wild  to  be  set  free  from  the  present^  and  to  have 
my  own  will  and  go  away.    It  was  well  that  drcnmstanoet 
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were  too  Rtrong  for  me.  It  has  come  tme,  as  Janet  said.  I 
think  it  is  better  for  us  all  that  I  have  been  at  home  all  these 
years.  Fanny  and  I  have  done  each  other  good.  It  has 
been  better  for  us  all." 

She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  added, 

"  Of  course,  if  it  had  been  necessary  that  I  should  go  out 
hito  the  world,  and  jnake  my  own  way,  I  might  have  done  as 
others  have  done,  and  won,  at  least,  a  measure  of  success. 
And  so  we  might  still,  you  and  I  together,  Bose,  if  it  were 
necessary,  but  that  makes  all  the  difference.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  necessity  for  us,  dear,  at  present,  and  as  for  God's 
work,  and  work  for  our  fellow  creatures,  we  can  find  that  at 
home.     Without  separating  from  the  others,  I  mean." 

But  Hose's  face  clouded  again. 

"  There  need  be  no  question  of  separating  from  the  others, 
Gbraema  Norman  is  out  there,  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
women  who  have  their  own  place  and  work  in  the  world,  who 
have  not  been  driven  by  necessity  to  look  for  them — ^the 
necessity  of  making  a  living,  I  mean.  There  are  other  neces- 
sities that  a  woman  must  feel — some  more  than  others,  I 
supposa  It  is  an  idle,  foolish,  vain  life  that  I  am  hvingr  I 
know  that  I  have  not  enough  to  fill  my  life,  Ghraeme.  I  kno^v 
it,  though  I  don't  suppose  I  can  make  you  understand  it.  I 
am  past  the  age  now  to  care  for  being  petted,  and  amused, 
and  made  much  of  by  the  rest  of  you.  I  mean,  I  am  too  old 
now  to  feel  that  enough  for  my  satisfaction.  It  is  different 
with  you,  who  really  are  good  for  something,  and  who  have 
done  so  much  for  Arthur  and  Fanny,  and  us  all  And,  be- 
sides, as  you  say,  you  are  content ;  but  as  for  me — oh !  I 
know  there  is  no  use  talking.     I  could  never  make  you  imdcr- 

stand. ^There,  I  don't  want  to  be  naughty,  and  vex  you — 

and  wo  will  say  no  more  to-night     Shall  I  get  a  light  ?  " 

She  stooped  over  her  sister,  and  kissed  her,  and  Graeme, 
putting  her  arms  round  her,  said  softly, 

**  Only  one  word  more,  Bosie.  I  think  I  con  understand 
you  better  than  you  beHevo,  as  Janet  understood  me  tliat 
nighty  though  I  did  not  see  it  then,  and  you  mast  just  let  m& 
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MAV  or.o  lliini;.  My  darling,  I  bdieTe  all  tint  ii 
yKH\,  iivuv,  will  ptiHH  awuy  ;  but,  if  I  am  Trron^  snd  if  it  Ik 
Wiit  tJiiit  you  huvo  your  o^vn  way  about  this  nxxk  ofj 
1  uiojin»  if  it  iM  nj^'lit — circumstances  will 
to  tlmt  t'uil,  and  it  will  (dl  come  easy  for  jou,  aod  mo^  toa 
AVo  rilitdl  koop  (o<roiher,  at  any  rat^  and  I  mm  not  afrud. 
And.  loYo,  a  yinir  or  two  docs  make  a  difference  in  peofAe's 
fiHUin^M  idntut  tiling  though  there  is  no  good  in  mjaiTiDgxt 
to  >  ou,  now,  1  know.  But  wo  will  wait  till  WHL  oomes  hoD& 
Wo  luuHt  Ih>  hexxi  to  welcome  him,  even  if  his  ooming  ghf^M 
Ih^  dolaytnl  K>i\gor  than  we  hope  now.  I  don't  like  to  tlimt 
of  tin  V  phiu  for  you  tmd  me,  out  of  which  WHL  most  be  k& 
And  ^.o  nmny  things  may  happen  before  a  year  is  orer.  I 
n^nonilHT  how  rosUoss  and  troubled  I  was  at  thai  Htoa-  J. 
don't  hko  U^  think  of  it  even  now — and  it  is  all  past— qcdie 
I  Mint,  And  wo  will  Ktiiy  together,  whatever  bappens,  if  we 
wui,  tmd,  darling,  you  must  have  patience." 

All  tluM  wtis  said  witli  many  a  caressing  pause  between, 
and  thtMi  Homo  said, 

••  Wrll  -yt^s — 1  Hupi>oso  we  must  wait  for  WiD." 

Itut  mIio  did  not  say  it  cheerfully,  and  Graeme  went  on, 
uftor  a  lit(^^ : 

**  And,  doar,  1  have  noticed  more  than  once  in  my  life  that 
\s\w\\  a  i|uiot  tinio  Uko  this  has  como,  it  has  come  as  a  time 
of  i»rrparation  for  work  of  some  sort ;  for  the  doing;  or  the 
lioaring  of  (Jod'H  will  in  some  peculiar  way  ;  and  we  must  not 
lo!u»  th«>  gootl  of  those  quiot  days  by  being  anxious  about  the 
futmt\  or  rogn^tful  over  the  past.  It  will  all  come  right,  love, 
you  may  bo  raui)  of  that.'* 

Tho  last  words  wore  82)okon  hastily,  for  Harry's  voice  was 
luNUil.  and  llaso  wont  softly  out  at  one  door,  as  he  came  in  at 
tho  otlu  r  ;  and  whon,  in  a  little,  ho  called  from  the  foot  of 
tli(«  lilairrt,  as  ho  always  did,  whon  ho  did  not  find  her  in  the 
piu'lor,  hIio  camo  down,  afTectiug  surprise. 

"{So  you  are  here  at  last,  Harry?  Are  there  any  letters 
to-niftlit?'' 

ToB,  there  wore  loiterB.    Harry  had  road  his,  and  gave 
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them  the  news  with  a  little  grombling,  while  the  gas  was  be* 
ing  lighted.  His  friend  and  partner  seemed  intent  on  mak- 
ing the  most  of  his  long  delayed  holiday,  and  was  going  to 
lengthen  it  a  little,  by  taldcg  a  run  to  Paris,  perhaps  even  to 
Home. 

"With  whom  do  you  think,  Graeme?"  added  he,  bis  face 
dearing  up  suddenly.  "With  his  bix)ther  Allan,  and  cir 
WilL  Won't  they  help  one  another  to  have  a  good  time  ? 
Charlie  takes  it  quite  coolly,  however,  I  u'.usi  say.  It  was  an 
even  chance,  at  one  time,  whether  he  would  go  at  all,  and 
now,  there  is  no  telling  when  he  will  be  back  again.  Vuui  is 
always  the  way.  I  wonder  when  I  shall  have  my  holiday  ? 
*  The  willing  horse,'  you  know,  Roaie." 

"It  is  very  hard  on  you,  Harry,  dear.  But  I  fancied  you 
had  a  httle  trip  yourself  lately,  and  enjoyed  it,  too.  Was 
that  in  the  interest  of  your  friend  ?  " 

"Hem!  Yes — ^indirectly.  I  did  enjoy  it.  Fanny  says 
she  has  had  a  very  pleasant  summer  ;  and,  if  you  aie  goicg 
down  at  all,  Bosie,  it  is  time  you  were  going.  They  seem  to 
have  a  very  nice  set  of  people  there.  I  tbhik  if  you  were  to 
go  at  once,  I  would  take  a  run  down  with  you — next  week, 
perhaps.    I  think  you  would  enjoy  it." 

"  I  thank  you,  Harry,  dear.  But,  you  know,  Fanny's  taste 
and  mine  are  different.  I  don't  always  fancy  her  pleasant 
peopla  And  I  should  not  think  of  taking  you  away  on  my 
account." 

"Not  at  all  I  shall  go,  at  any  rate.  But  I  want  you  to 
go,  Eosie,  for  a  reason  I  have.  And  I  promisb  you  won'l 
regret  ii    I  wish  Graeme  would  go,  too." 

"  It  would  be  charming  if  we  could  aU  go  together,"  said 
Bose.  "  But  it  would  be  hardly  worth  while,  we  could  mak? 
so  short  a  stay,  now." 

"  I  enjoyed  it  very  much,"  said  Harry.  "  One  gets  to  know 
people  so  much  better  in  such  a  place,  and  I  am  suie  you 
would  like  the  Boxburys,  Bosie,  if  you  would  only  take  puLcui 
to  know  theuL" 

"My  dear  Harryl  think  what  you  ore  sayingl    Would 
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Uicy  take  pains  to  kr  ow  me  ?  They  are  Fanny's  nice  people, 
are  thoy?  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  However,  I  don't  belieTe 
Vfiaeiiio  will  care  to  go." 

^THiomo  uttered  an  exclamation  over  her  letter. 

*'  It  is  fn^m  Mr.  Snow/'  said  she,  with  a  pale  face. 

•*  Bad  news  ?  "  asked  Harry. 

I'^  was  bad  news,  indeed.  It  told,  in  Mr.  Snow's  brief  wav. 
tiuii,  \>itliin  a  few  days,  the  illness,  from  which  his  wife  had 
U'ou  suffering  for  some  time,  had  taken  a  dangerous  tnni, 
rtciUriog  an  operation  necessary  ;  and  the  letter  was  sent  to 
p:c^H\re  them  for  a  possible  fatal  result 

**  It  ^ivcs  her  a  chance,  and  that  is  all  the  doctors  will  say. 
She  says  it  will  be  all  right  whichever  way  it  turns.  God 
blcss  you  ftlL     Emily  will  tell  you  more." 

'ILurry,'*  said  Graeme,  as  he  laid  down  the  letter.  "I 
must  ;^>  to  Janet.' 

'*  It  would  be  a  co.*ufort  to  her  if  you  could,"  said  Harry, 
gravely. 

**  \i\i\  to  me,"  said  Graeme.   "I  shall  go  early  to-morrow." 

There  was  not  much  more  said  about  it  There  was  a  littio 
discussion  aU^ut  the  ti'aiiis,  and  the  best  way  to  take,  and 
then  Harry  went  away.  Rose  had  not  spoken  a  word  while 
ho  was  there,  but  the  moment  the  door  closed  after  him,  she 
said,  softly, 

"  Hiury  does  not  think  that  I  am  going ;  but^  dear,  you 
pivmiseil  that,  whatever  happened,  we  should  keep  together. 
And,  Gratiut^  the  quiet  time  has  been  to  prepare  you  for 
this  ;  and  we  are  sure  it  will  aH  be  rights  as  Janet  says.  You 
will  lot  me  go  with  you,  Graeme?*  she  pleaded;  "you  will 
never  go  and  leave  me  here  ?" 

So  whatever  Harry  thought,  Graeme  could  do  nothing  but 
^-ield,  and  the  next  morning  the  sisters  were  speeding  south- 
waixl,  with  fear  in  their  hearts,  but  with  peace  and  hope  in 
theui,  also ;  for  they  knew,  and  they  said  to  one  another 
many  times  that  day,  th&t  the  words  of  their  dear  old  friend 
would  come  tnie,  and  that  in  whatever  way  the  trouble  thai 
had  fallen  on  l\cr  \\\\^\\\.  ^ivd,  it  would  be  for  her  all  wdL 
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SEPTEMBER  was  nearly  over ;  there  were  tokens  of  the 
coming  Autumn  on  the  MUs  and  valleys  of  Mei'leville, 
but  the  day  was  like  a  day  in  the  prime  of  summer,  and  the 
air  that  came  in  through  the  open  windows  of  the  south  room 
fell  on  Mrs  Snow's  pale  cheeks  as  mild  and  balmy  as  a  bi-eezc 
of  June.  The  wood-covered  hills  were  unfaded  still,  an<I 
beautiful,  though  here  and  there  a  crimson  banner  waved,  or 
a  pillar  of  gold  rose  up  amid  the  greenness.  Over  among 
the  valleys,  were  sudden,  shifting  sparkles  from  half-biddeu 
brooks,  and  the  pond  gleamed  in  the  sunshine  without  a  cloud 
to  dim  its  brightness.  In  the  broken  fields  that  sloped  to- 
wards it,  and  in  the  narrow  meadows  that  skirted  that  part  of 
the  Merle  river  which  could  be  seen,  there  were  tokens  of  life 
and  busy  labor — dark  stretches  of  newly-turned  mould  alter- 
nating with  the  green  of  the  pastures,  or  the  bleached  stubble 
of  the  recent  harvest  There  were  glimpses  of  the  white 
houses  of  the  village  through  the  trees,  and,  now  and  then,  a 
traveller  passed  slowly  along  the  winding  road,  but  there  was 
nothing  far  or  near  to  disturb  the  sweet  quiet  of  the  nccno 
now  so  familiar  and  so  dear,  and  Mra  Snow  gazed  out  upon  it 
with  a  sense  of  peace  and  rest  at  her  heart  which  shov/cd  in 
her  quiet  face  and  in  her  folded  hands. 

It  showed  in  Mr.  Snow's  face,  too,  as  he  glanced  now  anl 
then  over  the  edge  of  the  newspaper  he  was  holding  in  his 
hand.  He  was  reading,  and  she  was  supposed  to  be  listcnin<^, 
to  one  of  the  excellent  articles  which  weekly  enriched  the 
oohimns  of  The  Puritan,  but  the  look  that  was  coming  anl 
going  on  his  wife's  face  was  not  just  the  look  with  which  she 
was  wont  to  listen  to  the  doings  of  the  County  Association  oi 
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mlril':*^rs  Mr.  Sno-w  thought,  s&4,  x 
droj/  fr  w/j  Ki-s  LxiiuL 

"  \V<11,  nnd  bov  did  th^j  coins:  aa  vixh  &sr  £saissuQ3f 
Hfii'l  Mm.  SfiOw,hfcr  atUmtioa  rc-caOfidbnr  tbe  gVtvy, 

Mr.  Sr- '-»•'/  Kuiilcrd- 

'  Oil !  jii'.iij  mnch  so.  Tbeir  discoBBaoos  vfll  keep  »  ^kQ, 
I  ^fiu;}iri/'  Hfiid  hf;,  takin;^  off  hi?  spectadei,  mad  daanguig  las 
iM.-ai  ii'>  (iH  t/)  l^xik  oat  of  the  windcnr. 

•'  It  IH  a  \)Ouny  day,"  said  Mrs.  Snow,  sofflk. 

•'  Y'-i,  it  iji  bind  of  pleasant" 

'i'h'ic  w.'i'i  ii'ilhlng  more  said  for  a  long  time.  Manj 
y.  1  'I't  win-  not  iir^*dti<l  between  these  two  by  this  tzzna  Tbej 
lii.'l  bii/'ii  ]);iMbiiig  ibroogh  weeks  of  sore  trial;  the  shadow 
(/f  1^  :itli  liful  Heoniod  to  be  darkening  orer  them,  and,  wons 
in  I)  -M'  ovi'U  Uiaii  ibo  prospect  of  death,  had  been  the  suffer* 
ill,''  w  \M\  had  brought  it  near.  Worse  for  her,  for  she  had 
(liawn  v^rv  noar  to  the  uiineen  world — so  near  that  the  gkny 
IwkI  h<  (11  vinibhs  and  it  bad  cost  ber  a  stmgi^  to  be  willing 
I  I  co.iu)  hiwk  again ;  and  worse  for  him,  too,  whose  heazt 
h.'i'l  /^rowii  Hick  at  the  sight  of  the  alow,  weazing  pain,  grow- 
iii;j  i.liarpor^ivory  day. 

Hilt  tiiat  waH  past  now.  Very  slowly,  but  still  sordy, 
hnillh  wiiN  coining  back  to  the  invalid,  and  the  rest  from 
1..  •  :  I'ain,  and  the  conHciousness  of  returning  strength,  were 
In  I  iii;(  iho  bright  day  and  tho  fair  scene  more  beantifiil 
t  >  111  r.  Ah  for  him,  ho  conld  only  look  at  her  with  thankfol 
j..v. 

"  I  nnv(«r  Haw  Uuh  bonny  place  bonnier  than  it  is  to-day^ 
in.'l  f. )  MW(>(«t^  and  quiet)  and  homelike.  We  Uve  in  a  fair 
wmM.  and,  on  a  day  like  this,  one  is  ready  to  foiget  that  there 
i.j  >.!ii  or  troublo  in  it" 

*'  It  in  g(Hxl  to  800  you  sitting  there,"  said  Mr.  Snow,  for 
iiiiN\v«*r. 

*'  \V('ll,  I  am  content  to  be  sitting  hera  I  doubt  I  shall  do 
lidh)  oIho  for  tho  roHt  of  my  lifo.  I  most  be  a  uselem  bodUi 
I'm  iirraid,"  added  she,  with  a  sigL 

Mr.  Snow  smiJLQOL 
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"Ton  know  better  than  that,"  said  he.  "  I  don't  snpposo 
it  seems  much  to  yon  to  get  back  again  ;  but  it  is  a  great 
deal  for  the  rest  of  us  to  have  you,  if  it  is  only  to  look 
at." 

"I  am  content  to  bide  my  time,  useless  or  useful,  as  God 
wills,"  said  his  wife,  gravely. 

"  I  was  willing  you  should  go— yes,  I  do  think  I  was  ^nil- 
ing  you  should  go.  It  was  the  seeing  you  suffer  that  seemed 
to  take  the  strength  out  of  me,"  said  he,  with  a  shudder.  '*  It 
makes  me  kind  of  sick  to  think  about  it,"  added  he,  rising 
and  moving  about.  "I  believe  I  was  willing,  but  I  am 
dreadful  glad  to  see  yon  sitting  there." 

"  I  am  glad  to  be  here,  sinoe  it  is  God's  will.  It  ie  a  won- 
derful thing  to  stand  on  the  very  brink  of  the  river  of  death, 
and  then  to  turn  back  again.  I  think  the  world  can  never 
look  quite  the  same  to  eyes  that  have  looked  beyond  it  to  the 
other  sida  But  I  am  content  to  be  here,  and  to  serve  Him, 
whether  it  be  by  working  or  by  waiting." 

"On  the  very  brink,"  repeated  "Mr.  Snow,  musingly. 
"  Well,  it  did  look  like  that,  one  while.  I  wonder  if  I  was 
really  willing  to  have  you  go.  It  don't  seem  now  as  if  I 
could  have  been — ^being  so  glad  as  I  am  that  you  did  not  go, 
and  so  thankful." 

"  I  don't  think  the  gladness  contradicts  the  willingness ; 
and  knowing  you  as  I  do,  and  myself  as  well,  I  wonder  le.s3 
at  the  willingness  than  at  the  gladness." 

This  needed  further  consideration,  it  seemed,  for  Mr. 
Snow  did  not  answer,  but  sat  musing,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  distant  hills,  till  Mrs.  Snow  spoke  again. 

"  I  thought  at  first,  when  the  worst  was  over,  it  was  only  a 
respite  from  pain  before  the  end ;  but,  to-day,  I  feel  as  if 
my  Hfe  was  really  coming  back  to  me,  and  I  am  more  glad  to 
hve  than  I  have  been  any  day  yet." 

Mr.  Snow  cleared  his  throat  and  nodded  his  head  a 
great  many  times.  It  was  not  easy  for  him  to  Efpeak  at  the 
moment 

"If  it  were  nnly  May,  now,  instead  of  Se^i^xcAyaV   ^^-o. 
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jUwajs  did  find  our  winters  hard ;  and  it  is  pretiy  tongh 
^being  hived  up  so  many  months  of  the  year.  I  do  dread 
1  the  winter  for  you." 

**  Maybe  it  winna  be  so  hard  on  me.  We  must  make  the 
best  of  it  anyway.  I  am  thankful  for  ease  from  pain.  That 
is  much." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Snow,  with  the  shudder  that  always  came 
with  the  remembrance  of  his  wife's  sufferings,  ''  thank  God 
for  thai  I  ain't  a  going  to  fret  nor  worry  about  the  winter, 
if  I  can  help  it.  I  am  going  to  hve,  if  I  can,  from  hour  to 
hour,  and  from  day  to  day,  by  the  grace  that  is  given  me  ; 
but  if  I  coidd  fix  it  so  that  Graeme  would  see  it  best  to  stop 
here  a  spell  longer,  I  should  find  it  considerable  easier,  I 
expect" 

"  But  she  has  said  nothing  about  going  away  yet,"  said 
Mrs.  Snow,  smiling  at  his  way  of  putting  it  "  You  must 
take  the  giaoe  of  her  presence,  day  by  day,  as  you  do  the 
rest,  at  least  till  she  shows  signs  of  departiu*e." 

"  Wo  never  can  tell  how  things  are  going  to  turn,"  said 
Mr.  Snow,  musingly.  "  There  is  that  good  come  out  of  your 
sickness.  They  are  both  here,  and,  as  far  as  I  sec,  they  are 
content  to  be  here.  If  we  could  prevail  on  WilL  to  see  it  his 
duty  to  look  toward  this  field  of  labor,  now,  I  don't  doubt 
but  we  could  fix  it  so  that  they  should  make  their  home  here 
always — aright  here  in  this  house,  I  mean — only  it  would  be 
'most  too  good  a  thing  to  have  in  this  world,  I  'm  afraid." 

"  We  must  wait  for  the  leadings  of  Providence,"  said  his 
wifa  "  This  field,  as  you  caU  it,  is  no'  at  WilL's  taking  yet 
What  would  your  friend,  Mr.  Perry,  think  if  he  heard  you  ? 
And  as  for  the  others,  we  must  not  be  over  anxious  to  keep 
them  beyond  what  their  brothers  would  like.  But,  as  you 
say,  they  seem  content ;  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  them 
here,  greater  than  I  can  put  in  words  ;  and  I  know  you  are 
as  pleased  as  I  am,  and  that  doubles  the  pleasure  to  me," 
added  Mrs.  Snow,  looking  gratefully  toward  her  husband. 
It  might  have  been  so  different" 
Oh  1  *^me,  now.     It  ain't  worth  while  to  put  it  in  that 
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way  at  this  time  of  day.  I  don't  know  as  you  'd  allow  it 
exactly ;  but  I  do  think  they  are  about  as  nigh  to  mo  as  they 
are  to  you.    I  really  do." 

**  That 's  saying  much,  but  1 11  no'  gainsay  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Snow,  smiling.  "They  are  good  bairns,  and  a  blessing 
wherever  they  may  go.  But  I  doubt  we  canna  hope  to  keep 
them  very  long  with  us." 

"  It  is  amazing  to  me.  I  can't  seem  to  understand  it,  or 
reconcile  it  to ." 


Mr.  Snow  paused  and  looked  at  his  wife  in  the  deprecating 
manner  he  was  wont  to  assume  when  he  was  not  quite  sure 
whether  or  not  she  would  like  what  he  was  going  to  say,  and 
then  added : 

"  However,  she  don't  worry  about  ii  She  is  just  as  con- 
tented as  can  be,  and  no  mistake ;  and  I  rather  seem  to 
remember  that  you  used  to  worry  a  httle  about  her  when 
they  were  here  last" 

**About  Miss  Graeme,  was  it?"  said  Mrs.  Snow,  with  a  smile; 
"  maybe  I  did.  I  was  as  good  at  that  as  at  most  thinga 
Yes,  she  is  content  with  life,  now.  God's  peace  is  in  her 
heart,  and  in  her  life,  too.    I  need  not  have  been  afraid." 

"  Rosie  's  sobered  down  some,  don't  you  think  ?"  said  Mr. 
Snow,  with  some  hesitation.  "  She  used  to  be  as  lively  as  a 
crickeL    ]Sf aybe  it  is  only  my  notion,  but  she  seems  different" 

"  She 's  older  and  wiser,  and  she  Tl  be  none  the  worse  to 
take  a  soberer  view  of  Hfe  than  she  used  to  do,"  said 
Mrs.  Snow.  "  I  have  seen  nothing  beyond  what  was  to  bf 
looked  for  in  the  circumstances.  But  I  have  been  so  full  o{ 
myself,  and  my  own  troubles  of  late,  I  may  not  have  taken 
notice.  Her  sister  is  not  anxious  about  her ;  I  would  have 
seen  that  The  bairn  is  gathering  sense — that  is  all,  I 
think." 

*'  Well  I  yes.  It  will  be  all  right  I  don't  suppose  it  will 
be  more  than  a  passing  cloud,  and  I  might  have  knovm  bet^ 
ter  than  to  vex  you  with  it" 

"  Indeed,  you  have  not  vexed  me,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
vex  myself  with  any  such  thought    It  will  all  oome  right,  as 
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jmt  WT^-  1  ^'»«  5«!«t  bnr  sxster  in  deeper  water  than  waj 
^ir  ,?ta  S:  livc:  irr.  szi  she  is  on  dry  land  now.  'And 
^ttdi  i^c  uj  1«£G  :r:vLi  s  zvvk.  and  established  my  g<Hngs^'* 
jkiiied  ilrs.  Sccw.  <cft>.  ""  That  is  the  way  with  my  baim,  I 
Sruti'^Tf.  T!!si:ri:  G-aL  Aiid  theyH  both  be  the  better  for 
3&x»  v^tiifct  X2».  acxl  ^r>»  H  take  the  good  of  it  withont  wish- 
*ju^  3?r  3i*:r!?  liiz  U  via?,  or  sctxing  onr  hearts  on  what  may 
^J.    5e^.  tl>?y  ar>?  c>cim^  down  the  brae  together.     It  is 

T!ie  fert  w»?%>ks  c/  thw  stay  in  MerleTOle  had  been  weeks 
,^  4TV*8  lisi^ry.  Lor^  after  a  tctt  difficult  and  pamfal 
^^vw5:«.*ci  bi*i  S?e!t  <3.w>5?f;iliy  performed,  Mrs.  Snow  re- 
aiALiicvi  ui  jTr^dfcS  vl'i-^^:r>  and  the  two  giris  gaye  themsdyee 
»p  :o  t^  Jrjt^"  o/  rLUTsiELg^  and  caring  for  her,  to  the  exdn- 
S8i.*tt  >.*f  al  vxb^^r  thvHSirhts  and  interests.  To  Mr.  Snow  it 
«^2^^i  thdis  biis  w-jv  hjui  been  won  baci  to  hfe  by  their  de- 
w^cc  arxi  JjL:>f€  h^rr^^Il  wheu  her  long  swoon  of  exhaas- 
to-"tt  ar^i  wviiifcieas  tras  otvt,  remembered  that,  eTen  at  the 
^cr$c  tj^uie  of  alL  a  vlim  cv>n$^*ioiisness  of  the  presence  of  her 
vliHi'jt^  fcAkl  Kvn  with  her,  and  a  wish  to  stay,  for  their 
sal^^  had  beKl  hor  hore«  when  her  soul  seemed  floating  away 
to  u:i:!!^^Ei  worlds. 

By  a  ohan^*  so  gni<ln:\l  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible,  from 
dav  to  vlay»  she  caiuo  l^ok  to  a  knowledge  of  their  loTing 
can\  and  took  np  the  burvlen  of  her  life  again.  Not  joyfully, 
pt'^rhaws  having  bet?n  so  near  to  the  attaining  of  heavenly 
joy,  but  still  with  patience  and  content^  willing  to  abide 
GoiVs  time. 

After  that  the  days  followed  one  another  qnietly  and 
happily,  with  little  to  break  the  pleasant  monotony  beyond 
the  o<x'asional  visits  of  the  neighbors  from  the  village,  or  the 
coming  of  letters  from  home.  To  Graeme  it  was  a  very 
peaceful  time.  Watching  her  from  day  to  day,  her  old  friend 
conld  not  bat  see  that  she  was  content  with  her  life  and  its 
work,  now ;  that  whatever  the  shadow  had  been  which  had 
ftUen  on  her  earHer  days,  it  had  passed  away,  leaving  around 
tier,  not  the  brightness  of  her  yonth,  bnt  a  milder  and  more 
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enduring  radiance.  Graeme  was,  in  Janet's  eyes,  just  wliat 
the  daughter  of  her  father  and  mother  ought  to  bo.  If  she 
could  have  wished  anything  changed,  it  would  have  been  in 
her  circumstances,  not  in  herself  She  was  not  satisfied  that 
to  her  should  be  denied  the  higher  happiness  of  bemg  in  a 
home  of  her  own — ^the  first  and  dearest  to  some  one  wciiliy 
of  her  love. 

"And  yet  who  knows?"  said  she  to  herself.  "One  can 
never  tell  in  which  road  true  happiness  lies  ;  and  it  is  not  for 
me,  who  can  see  only  a  little  way,  to  wish  for  anything  that 
God  has  not  given  her.  '  A  contented  mind  is  a  continual 
feast,'  says  the  Book.  She  has  that.  And  '  Blessed  are  the 
meek,  and  the  merciful,  and  the  pure  in  heart.'  What  would 
I  have  ?  1 11  make  no  plans,  and  Pll  make  no  wishes.  It  is 
all  in  good  hands,  and  there  is  nothing  to  fear  for  her,  I  am 

Bure  of  that.    As  for  her  sister .    Well,  I  suppose  there 

will  aye  be  something  in  the  lot  of  those  we  love  to  make  us 
mindful  that  they  need  better  help  than  ours.  And  it  is  too 
far  on  in  the  day  for  me  to  doubt  that  good  guidance  will 
come  to  her  as  to  the  rest." 

Still,  after  her  husband's  words,  Mrs.  Snow  regarded 
Bose's  movements  vnth  an  earnestness  that  she  was  not  quite 
willing  to  acknowledge  even  to  herself.  It  was  rather  unrea- 
sonable of  him,  she  thought  at  first,  to  be  otherwise  than 
content  with  the  young  girl  in  her  new  sedateness.  She  waa 
not  quite  so  merry  and  idle  as  during  her  last  visit ;  but  that 
was  not  surprising,  seeing  she  was  older  and  wiser,  and  more 
sensible  of  the  responsibilities  that  life  brings  to  aL  It  was 
natural  that  it  should  be  so,  and  well  that  it  should  be  so. 
It  was  matter  for  thankfulness  that  the  years  were  bringing 
her  wisdom,  and  that,  looking  on  life  with  serious  eyes,  she 
would  not  expect  too  much  from  it,  nor  be  so  bitterly  disap- 
pointed at  its  inevitable  failures  She  was  quieter  and 
graver,  but  surely  no  fault  was  to  be  found  vnth  that^  seeing 
there  had  been  sickness  and  anxiety  in  the  house. 

She  was  cheerful  and  busy  too,  Mrs.  Snow  saw,  accomplish- 
ing wonderful  things  in  the  way  of  learning  t»  do  V^o^<qsjs^^s^ 
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and  ilaiiy  work,  under  the  direction  of  Hannah,  and  oompaii 
iiig  herself  generally  in  a  way  that  was  winning  the  good 
o}iinion  of  that  exi)erienccd  and  rather  exacting  housekeeper. 
She  took  great  interest  in  out-of-door  affairs,  going  daily  with 
the  doacon  to  the  high  sheep  pasture,  or  to  the  dealing  \» 
yond  the  swamp,  or  wherever  else  his  oversight  of  farming 
nmttors  linl  him,  which  ought  to  have  contented  Mr.  Snow, 
his  wife  Uiought,  and  which  might  have  done  so  if  he  had 
Ihhmi  quite  siut)  that  her  heart  was  in  it  olL 

Pv  and  by  Mrs.  Snow  wearied  a  Httle  for  the  mirthfulnesB 
and  luiightor  that  hod  sometimes  needed  to  be  gently  checked 
during  hor  former  visit.  More  than  once,  too,  she  feuicied 
uho  •*:i\v  a  wistful  look  in  Graeme's  eyes  as  they  followed  her 
mstorV  movements,  and  she  had  much  ado  to  keep  from  tronlh 
ling  horsi^lf  about  them  botli. 

Tlioy  wi>ro  sitting  one  day  together  in  the  south  room 
wluv'h  Ux^kiHl  out  over  the  garden  and  the  orchard  and  the 
|H>!ul  boyouii  Koso  was  in  the  garden,  walking  listlessly  up 
and  dnwu  the  long  paths  between  the  flower-beds,  and  Mrs. 
Snow,  as  slio  watclunl  her,  wondered  within  herself  whether 
this  would  be  a  goo*I  time  to  speak  to  Graeme  about  her 
Ristor.  IVfore  she  had  time  to  decide,  however,  they  were 
Btjirtltxl  by  llannali's  voice  coming  round  the  comer — 

"  1^^\**  it  said,  "  hadn't  you  just  as  leives  do  your  walking 
right  stn\ight  ahead?  'Cause,  if  you  had,  you  might  take  a 
pitohor  and  go  over  to  Emily's  and  borrow  some  yeast  I 
doirt  oaloulrtto,  as  a  genend  thing,  to  get  out  of  yeast,  or  any 
thing  else,  but  the  cat 's  l>ocn  and  keeled  the  jug  right  down, 
and  spilltnl  the  last  drop,  and  I  want  a  little  to  set  some  more 
to  rising." 

''lliuinah,*'  said  Hose,  with  a  penitent  face,  ''I  am  afraid 
it  was  my  fault.  I  left  the  jug  on  the  comer  of  the  shelf,  in- 
stead of  putting  it  away  as  I  ought     I  am  very  sorry.'* 

"  Well,  I  thought  pretty  likely  it  might  bo  you,  seeing  it 
wasn't  me,"  said  Hannah,  grimly.  ''That  jug  has  held  the 
yeast  in  this  house  since  Grandma  Snow's  time,  and  now  it 's 
broke  to  forty  piooea." 
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"  Ob,  I  am  so  sorry  I"  said  Eose. 

"  Well,  I  guess  it  don't  matter  a  great  sight  Nobody  will 
worry  about  it,  if  /  don't,  and  it's  no  use  crying  over  spilt 
milk  But  I  guess  you'd  better  teU  Emily  bow  it  happened. 
I'd  a  little  rather  what  borrowing  there  is  between  the  two 
houses  should  be  on  t'other  side.  I  wouldn't  have  asked  you, 
only  I  thought  you'd  rather  go  than  not.  That  walking  up 
and  down  is  about  as  shiftless  a  business  as  ever  you  under 
took    But  don't  you  go  if  you  don't  want  to." 

Kose  shrugged  her  shoulders.  | 

"  Oh !  m  go,  and  111  tell  Mrs.  Nasmyth  how  it  happened,) 
and  that  it  was  my  fault  and  the  cat's.  Mrs.  Snow,"  said  she,, 
presenting  herself  at  the  window,  "  did  you  hear  what  Han- 
nah has  been  saying?  I  have  broken  Grandma  Snow's  yeast 
jug  into  forty  pieces,  and  I  am  to  go  and  confess  to  Iknily, 
and  get  some  yeast" 

"I  thought  it  was  the  cat  that  did  it ;  though,  doubtless,  it 
was  your  fault  not  putting  it  in  its  place.  However,  there  is 
no  great  harm  done,  so  that  you  get  more  yeast  to  Hannah." 

''  And  let  Emily  know  that  it  is  my  fault  and  not  Hannah's 
that  more  yeast  is  needed.  Graeme,  will  you  come  and  have 
a  walk  this  bonny  day  ?" 

"You  can  go  and  do  Hannah's  errand,  now,  and  I  will 
stay  with  Mrs.  Snow,  and  we  will  walk  together  later,"  said 
Graeme. 

"  And  you  might  bring  wee  Bosie  home  with  you,  if  her 
mother  will  spare  her,  and  if  she  wants  to  come.  But  thera 
is  no  doubt  of  her  wishing  to  come  with  you." 

"Is  anything  the  matter  with  your  sister,  that  you  follow 
her  with  such  troubled  e'en?"  asked  Mrs.  Snow,  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence. 

"Troubled  e'en!"  repeated  Graeme.  "No,  I  don't  think 
there  is  anything  the  matter  with  her.  Do  you  ?  Why  should 
you  think  thei*e  is  anything  the  matter  with  her,  Janet  ?" 

"  My  dear,  I  was  only  asking  you ;  and  it  was  because  of 
the  look  that  you  sent  after  her — a  look  that  contradicts  your 
words — a  thing  that  doesna  often  happen  with  you,  be  it  said." 
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do  ber  good  rather  than  harm.    But  oh,  Janet!  it  is  sad  tKai 
we  cannot  keep  all  trouble  away  from  those  we  k>Te.'* 

«*I  canna  agree  with  von,  mv  dear.  It  wonld  be  ill  done 
to  keep  anything  from  her  that  will  do  her  good  and  not  e^ 
as  Toa  K^y  yoorsell  But  well  or  ill,  joa  canna' do  it,  and  it 
is  foolish  and  wrong  of  yon  to  yex  yourself  more  ^^»^  is 
needfoL" 

''Bat  I  do  not,  indeed.  Just  now  it  was  her  restless^  aim- 
less walking  np  and  down  that  yexed  me.  I  am  foolish,  I 
suppose,  but  it  always  doea" 

^  I  daresay  it  may  tell  of  an  uneasy  mind,  whiles^"  said 
'hlis.  Snow,  gravely.  "I  mind  you  used  to  be  given  to  it  your- 
self in  the  old  times,  when  you  werena  at  ease  with  youiseH 
But  if  you  don't  like  it  in  your  sister,  you  should  encourage 
her  to  employ  herself  in  a  purpose-like  manner." 

"  Hannah  has  done  it  for  me  this  time — I  am  not  suie^ 
however.''  For  Rosie  was  standing  still  at  the  gate  lookiog 
away  down  the  hill  towards  the  village,  "thinking  her  own 
thoughts,  doubtless,"  Graeme  said  to  herself. 

"  She 's  waiting  for  some  one,  maybe.  I  daresay  Sandy 
has  sent  some  one  down  to  the  village  for  the  papexs,  as  this 
is  the  day  they  mostly  come." 

"  Miss  Graeme,  my  dear,"  continued  Mrs.  Snow,  in  a  httle, 
"it  is  time  you  were  thinking  of  overtaking  all  the  visiting 
youll  be  expected  to  do,  now  that  I  am  better.  It  will  be  a 
Arhile  before  you'll  get  over  all  the  places  where  they  will 
expect  to  see  you,  for  nobody  ^ill  like  to  be  overlooked" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know!"  said  Graeme.  "It  is  not  just  like 
last  time,  when  we  were  strangers  and  new  to  the  peopla 
And  we  have  seen  ahnost  everybo<^  already.  And  I  like  this 
cpiiet  time  much  best" 
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''But^  my  dear,  it  ia  too  laU  to  begin  to  think  first  of  your 
own  likes  and  dislikes  now.  And  it  will  be  good  for  Ilosie« 
and  yon  mnstna  tell  me  that  you  are  losmg  interest  in  your 
Merleville  friends,  dear  I  That  would  be  ungrateful,  when 
they  all  have  so  warm  an  interest  in  you." 

''No^  indeed  I  I  have  not  lost  intei-est  in  my  Merleyille 
friends.  There  will  never  be  any  place  just  like  Merleville  to 
me.  Our  old  life  here  always  comes  back  to  me  like  a  happy, 
happy  dream.  I  can  hardly  remember  any  troubles  that 
came  to  us  all  those  seven  years,  Janet — till  the  very  end." 

"  My  dear,  you  had  your  troubles,  plenty  of  thom,  or  yoa 
thought  you  had  ;  but  the  golden  gleam  of  youth  lies  on  your 
thoughts  of  that  time,  now.  lliere  was  the  going  away  of  the 
lads,  for  one  thing.  I  mind  well  you  thought  those  x)artinga 
hard  to  bear." 

"  Yes,  I  remember,"  said  Graeme,  gravely,  "  but  even  then 
we  hoped  to  meet  again,  and  life  lay  before  us  all ;  and  noth- 
ing  had  happened  to  make  us  afraid." 

"My  dear,  nothing  has  happened  yet  that  need  make  you 
afraid.  If  you  mean  for  Eosie,  she  must  have  her  share  of 
the  small  tribulations  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  women,  at 
one  time  or  other  of  their  lives ;  but  she  is  of  a  cheerful 
nature,  and  not  easily  daunted ;  and  dear,  you  have  come 
safely  over  rougher  bits  of  road  than  any  that  are  like  to  lie 
before  her,  and  she  aye  will  have  you  to  guide  her.  And 
looking  at  you,  love,  and  knowing  that  the  *  great  peace,'  the 
Book  speaks  about,  is  in  your  heart  and  in  your  life,  I  have 
no  fear  for  your  sister,  after  all  that  has  come  and  gone  to 
you." 

Graeme  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  silent  for  a  moment,  then 
she  said,  gently, 

''  I  am  not  afraid.  I  cannot  think  what  I  have  said,  Janet, 
to  make  you  think  I  am  afraid  for  Bosie." 

"  My  dear,  you  have  said  nothing.  It  was  the  wistfol  look 
in  your  e'en  that  made  me  speak  to  you  about  her.  And  be- 
sides, I  have  noticed  Bosie  myself.  She  is  not  so  light  of 
heart  as  she  used  to  be.    It  may  be  the  anxious  time  you 
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have  had  with  me,  or  it  may  be  the  added  years,  or  it  may  be 
something  thai  it  may  be  wiser  for  you  and  me  not  to  seem 
to  see.  But  whatever  it  is,  I  am  not  afraid  for  Bose.  I  am 
only  afraid  4;hat  you  may  vex  yoursell  aoout  her,  when  there 
is  no  need.    There  can  be  no  good  in  that^  you  know  welL" 

''But  I  am  not  vexing  myself,  Janet,  indeed.  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  know  about  it  Do  you  mind  that  restless  fit 
that  was  on  mo  long  ago,  when  you  came  to  see  us,  and  how 
it  seemed  to  mo  that  I  must  go  away  ?  Well,  Bose  has  oome 
to  the  same  place  in  her  life,  and  she  would  like  to  have  work, 
real  work  to  do  in  the  world,  and  she  has  got  impatient  of 
her  useless  life,  as.  she  calls  ii  It  has  come  on  her  sooner 
than  it  came  on  me,  but  that  is  because  the  circumstanoes  are 
different,  I  suppose,  and  I  hope  it  may  pass  away.  For,  oh ! 
Janet,  I  shrink  from  the  struggle,  and  the  going  away  from 
them  all ;  and  I  have  got  to  that  time  when  one  grows  con- 
tent with  just  the  little  things  that  come  to  one's  hand  to  do, 
seeing  they  are  sent  by  God,  as  well  as  nobler  work.  But  it 
is  not  so  with  Eose,  and  oven  if  this  wears  over,  as  it  did  with 
mo,  there  are  weary  days  before  her  ;  and  no  wonder,  Janet, 
that  I  follow  her  with  anxious  eyes." 

There  was  no  more  said  for  a  moment.  They  were  both 
watching  Eose,  who  still  stood  at  the  gate,  shadmg  her  eyes, 
and  looking  down  the  hill. 

"  She  doesna  look  like  one  that  has  much  the  matter  with 
her,"  said  Mrs.  Snow.  "Miss  Graeme,  my  dear,  do  you 
ken  what  ails  your  sister  ?  ^Vhy  has  this  feverish  wish  to 
bo  away  and  at  work  come  upon  her  so  suddenly,  if  it  is  a 
question  that  I  ought  to  ask  ?  " 

"Janet,  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  do  not  know.  I  can  but 
guess  at  it  myself,  and  I  may  be  aU  wrong.  And  I  think, 
perhaps,  the  best  help  we  can  give  her,  is  not  to  seem  to 
see,  OS  you  said  a  httle  ago.  Sometimes  I  have  thought 
it  might  oil  be  set  right,  if  Eose  would  only  speak ;  but  one 
can  never  be  sure,  and  I  think,  Janet,  we  can  only  wait 
and  see.  I  do  n't  believe  there  is  much  cause  for  fear,  if 
only  Eose  will  have  patience." 
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'Theiiy  wherefore  should  yon  look  so  troubled  ?  Nothing 
bat  wrong-doing  on  your  sister's  part  should  make  you  look 
like  that."  For  there  were  tears  in  Graeme's  eyes  as  she 
watched  her  sister,  and  she  looked  both  anxious  and  afraid. 
/  **  Wrongdoing,"  repeated  she,  with  a  start.  Then  she  rose 
impatiently,  but  sat  down  again  in  a  moment.  Was  it  "  wrong- 
doing" in  a  woman  to  let  her  heart  slip  unawares  and  imasked 
from  her  own  keeping  ?  If  this  was  indeed  the  thing  that  had 
happened  to  Eose?  Or  was  it  "  wrong-doing"  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  one's  heart  too  late,  as  Harry  had  once  hinted 
might  be  the  end  of  Bosie's  foolish  love  of  admiration  ? 

"  Wrong-doing,"  she  repeated  again,  with  a  sudden  stir  of 
indignation  at  her  heart  "  No,  that  must  never  be  said  of  Eose. 
It  must  be  one  of  the  small  tribulations  that  sooner  or  later 
fall  to  the  lot  of  most  women,  as  you  said  yourself  Janet,  a 
little  ago.  And  it  won't  do  to  discuss  it^  anyway.  See,  Eose 
has  opened  the  gate  for  some  ona     Who  is  coming  in  ?  " 

**  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Snow,  gravely,  "  it  was  far  from  my 
thought  to  wish  to  know  about  anything  that  I  should  not. 
It  is  Sandy  she  is  opening  the  gate  for,  and  wee  Eosie.  He 
has  been  down  for  the  papers,  it  seems,  and  he  may  have 
gotten  letters  as  welL" 

"But,  Janet,"  said  Graeme,  eagerly,  "you  know  I  could 
not  mean  thai  I  could  not  tell  you  if  I  were  ever  so  will- 
ing. I  do  not  know.  I  can  only  guess  ;  but  as  for  "wrong- 
doing— " 

"  My  dear,  you  needna  teU  me  thai  '  Sandy,  man,  it  must 
seem  a  strange  like  thing  to  the  folk  in  the  village  to  see  you 
carrying  the  child  that  way  on  your  horse  before  you — ^you 
that  have  wagons  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  plenty  of  them, 
at  your  disposal  Is  it  safe  for  the  bairn,  think  you  ?  Do 
you  like  that  way  of  riding,  my  wee  Eosie  ?  " 

"Yes,  ganmia,  I  'ike  it,"  lisped  the  two  years  old  Eosie, 
gmiling  brightly. 

'^  It  is  safe  enough,  mother,  you  may  be  sure  of  thai  And 
as  for  what  the  village  folk  may  think,  that 's  a  new  thing  for 
you  to  asL    It  is  the  best  and  pleasantest  way  in  the  world 
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*  TTr :  :  I^e  r-.:T.i>:cr  ?  Oh !  fie,  Sandr  man,  you  shooldDa 
«pf^  s^.^l  r.:r^rz:«eL  TTee  Bos-e,  are  yon  no'  going  to  stay 
the  d.-iT  -x::!  Miss  Graeme  and  me?  "  said  Mra.  Snow. 

m 

Grak:r.v  hili  to  her  anns  for  the  KtCe  giri,  bnt  ahe  did  not 

••  Wulyoa  bide  with  grannie^  wee  Bosie  ?  "  asked  her  father, 
pnlhni?  Kiok  ber  sim4xumet,  and  letting  a  mass  ol  tanked, 
yellow  coiis  faH  over  her  rosy  face. 

^Tom  adain  Grannie,"  said  ihe  little  giri,  graTelj.  She 
Has  too  wen  pleased  with  her  fdace  to  wish  to  leaTe  it   Her 
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"She  shall  come  when  I  bring  over  Dandy  for  Miss  Bose. 
In  the  meantime,  I  have  something  for  some  one  here." 

''  Letters,"  said  Graeme  and  Bose,  in  a  breath.   . 

'^  One  a  piece.  Good  news,  I  hope.  I  shall  soon  be  back 
again,  Miss  Rose,  with  Dandy." 

Graeme's  letter  was  from  WilL,  written  after  having  heard 
of  his  sisters'  being  in  Merleville,  before  he  had  heard  of  Mr& 
Snow's  recovery.  He  had  thought  once  of  coming  home  with 
Mr.  Millar,  he  said,  but  had  changed  his  plans,  partly  because 
he  wished  to  accept  an  invitation  he  had  received  from  hia 
nnde  in  the  north,  and  partly  for  other  reasons.  He  was 
staying  at  present  with  Mrs  Millar,  who  was  ^'  one  of  a 
thousand,"  wrote  Will.,  with  enthusiasm,  "  and,  indeed,  so  is 
her  son,  Mr.  Euthven,  but  you  know  Allan,  of  old.  And  then 
he  went  on  to  other  things. 

Graeme  read  the  letter  first  herself,  and  then  to  Mrs.  Snow 
and  Bose.  In  the  midst  of  it  Mr.  Snow  came  in.  Bose  had 
read  her's,  but  held  it  in  her  hand  still,  even  after  they  had 
ceased  to  discuss  Will-'s. 

"  It  is  from  Fanny"  said  she,  at  last.  "  You  can  read  it  to 
Mrs.  Snow,  if  you  like,  Graeme.  It  is  all  about  baby  and  his 
perfections,  or  nearly  alL  I  will  go  and  put  on  my  habit  for 
my  ride.  Uncle  Sampson  come  with  me,  won't  you  ?  Have 
you  anything  particular  to  do  to-day  ?  " 

" To  ride  ?  "  said  Mr  Snow.  "I  'd  as  Heve  go  as  not,  and 
a  httle  rather — ^if  you  11  promise  to  take  it  moderate.  I 
should  like  the  chaise  fall  better  than  the  saddle,  I  guess^ 
though." 

Bose  laughed. 

"  I  win  promise  to  let  you  take  it  moderate.  I  am  not 
afraid  to  go  alone,  if  you  don't  want  to  ride.  But  I  should  n't 
fancy  the  chaise  to-day.  A  good  gallop  is  just  what  I  want^ 
I  think." 

She  went  to  prepare  for  her  ride,  and  Graeme  read  Fanny's 
letter.  It  was,  as  Bose  had  said,  a  record  of  her  darling's 
pretty  sayings  and  doings,  and  gentle  regrets  that  his  aunts 
could  not  have  tlie  happiness  of  being  at  home  to  watch  hiiL 
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'^.V:.  I  Lerfr  »  Dandj,"  said  BoGe,  ooming  in  with  her 
hftiyi:  0!:^  "  And  here  is  wee  Bosie  come  to  keep  joa  oom- 
puiy  wliile  I  am  awaj.  And  here  is  Mr.  Snow,  on  old 
Major.  Don't  expect  ns  home  till  night  We  shall  have  a 
Uij  of  it,  Hhall  we  not?  " 

They  had  a  very  qoiet  day  at  homa  Wee  Bosie  came  and 
went^  and  told  her  little  tales  to  the  content  of  her  grand- 
OPtfacr  tnd  QraQXDfi,  who  made  much  of  the  httlo  giri,  as 
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may  well  be  supposed.  She  was  a  bonnj  little  creature ; 
with  her  &ither*s  blue  ejes  and  fair  curls,  and  showing  already 
some  of  the  quaint,  grave  ways  that  Graeme  remembered  in 
her  mother  as  a  child. 

In  the  afternoon,  Enuly  came  with  her  baby,  and  they 
were  all  happy  and  busy,  and  had  no  time  for  anxious  or 
troubled  thoughts.  At  least,  they  never  spoke  a  word  that 
had  reference  to  anything  sad.  But,  when  Graeme  read  the 
letters  again  to  Emily,  Mrs.  Snow  noticed  that  she  did  not 
read  the  part  about  their  going  West,  or  about  little  Amy, 
or  about  Harry's  coming  to  taJ^e  them  home.  But  her  eye 
lingered  on  the  words,  and  her  thoughts  went  back  to  some 
old  trouble,  she  saw  by  her  grave  look,  and  by  the  silence 
that  fell  upon  her,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  pretty  child's 
play  with  the  httle  ones.  But  never  a  word  was  spokef 
about  anything  sad.  And,  by  and  by,  visitors  came,  and  Mz& 
Snow,  being  tired,  went  to  lie  down  to  rest  for  a  while.  But 
when  Bose  and  Mr.  Snow  came  home,  they  found  her  standr 
ing-  at  the  gate,  ready  to  receive  them. 
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"^^*"^:^  3f  ii.  Grsei:*?''  said  Ease,  for  her  sister  looked 
tasS^  jci  exi»i  and  there  were  traces  of  tears  on  her 
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dieeks  she  was  sure.    But  she  did  not  look  anxioaa— oer- 
tainlj  not  unhappy. 

"  Bosie,  dear,  Charlie  has  coma" 

"OhI  Charlie  has  come,  has  he?  That  is  it,  is  it  ?"  said 
Eose,  with  a  long  breath. 

Yes,  there  was  Mr.  Millar,  offering  his  hand  and  smiling — 
"  exactly  Hke  himself,"  Bose  thought,  but  she  could  not  tell 
very  well,  for  her  eyes  were  dazzled  with  the  red  light  of  the 
setting  sun.  But  she  was  veiy  glad  to  see  him,  she  told 
him;  and  she  told  the  minister  she  was  very  glad  to  see  him^  too^ 
in  the  yery  same  tone,  the  next  minute.  There  was  not  much 
time  to  say  anything,  however,  for  Hannah — ^whose  patience 
had  been  tried  by  the  delay — announced  that  tea  was  on  the 
table,  in  a  tone  quite  too  peremptory  to  be  trifled  with. 

"  Bose,  yon  are  tired  I  am  sure.  Never  mind  taking  off 
your  habit  till  after  tea." 

Bose  confessed  herself  tired  aher  her  long  and  rapid  ride. 

''  For  I  left  Mr.  Snow  at  Major  Spring's,  and  went  on  a 
long  way  by  myself  and  it  is  just  possible,  that,  after  all,  you 
are  right,  and  I  have  gone  too  far  for  the  first  ride  ;  for  see, 
I  am  a  httle  shaky,"  added  she,  as  the  teacup  she  passed  to 
Mr.  Snow  trembled  in  her  hand 

Then  she  asked  Mr.  Millar  about  the  news  he  had  brought 
them,  and  whether  all  were  well,  and  a  question  or  two  be- 
sides ;  and  then  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  pleasure  of  listen- 
ing to  the  conversation  of  the  minister,  and  it  came  into 
Graeme's  mind  that  if  Harry  had  been  there  he  would  have 
said  she  was  amusing  herself  with  a  little  serious  flirtation. 
Graeme  did  not  think  so,  or,  if  she  did,  it  did  not  make  her 
angry  as  it  would  have  made  Harry ;  for  though  she  said 
little,  except  to  the  grave  wee  Bosie  Nasmyth,  whom  she  had 
taken  under  her  care,  she  looked  very  bright  and  glad.  Bose 
looked  at  her  once  or  twice,  a  little  startled,  and  after  a 
while,  in  watching  her,  evidently  lost  the  thread  of  the 
minister's  entertaining  discourse,  and  answered  l^im  at 
random. 

''I  have  a  note  from  Hany,"  said  Graeme^  «a  \k<b^\s^*^E>s^ 
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fofviiiMn.     <<  Hero  it  in.    Go  and  take  off  tout  hmbiL    Ycm 
look  hoi  und  iin;<1/' 

In  fi  lltUo  whilo  ilio  visitors  were  gone,  and  Mr.  Miliar  iru 
Immii^  put  tlirougli  a  c^jurHO  of  qaestkma  br  Mr.  Snuw. 
(JriMMun  Mil  iukI  liHteued  to  them,  and  thooght  of  Boec;,  who^ 
all  tlu)  tiiiio,  w'liH  Kitting  up  Htairs  with  Harry's  letter  in  her 
hiuul 

It  >viiN  not  a  long  letter.  Rose  had  time  to  read  it  a  doaen 
iiuHM  ovor,  (iraenio  knew,  bat  still  she  lingered,  for  a  reaaoo 
alid  (MMikl  not  liavo  told  to  any  one,  which  she  did  not  eren  cm 
to  niako  vory  ]>lain  to  hersell  'Mr,  Snow  was  asking;  and  Mr: 
Klillar  wan  luiswering  questions  about  Scotland,  and  'WHl, 
and  Mr.  Uulhvon,  and  every  word  that  was  said  was  intense^ 
ii\t4^i-ttNtinf(  to  her  ;  and  yet»  while  she  listened  eagerly,  and 
init  in  a  word  now  and  tlien  that  showed  how  much  she 
(MUtMl,  h\\o  wiiH  (M)nH('ioiiH  all  the  time,  that  she  was  listening 
for  tho  Mound  of  a  movemcoit  overhead,  or  for  her  sister^s 
fimtitt^ti)  on  tho  HUur.  By  and  by,  as  Charlie  went  on,  in 
annwor  to  Mr.  Snow's  questions,  to  toll  about  the  state  of 
n^riiMtltuix)  in  his  native  shire,  her  attention  wandered  alto- 
Ift^tliiu*,  luul  Hhe  listened  only  for  the  footsteps. 

**  Shit  niiiy  perluqM  tliink  it  strange  that  I  do  not  go  up  at 
oittHv  1  diu'OHtiy  it  is  fooliHh  in  mo.  Very  likely  this  news 
will  lut  no  nion)  to  her  than  to  me." 

**  Whoiv  is  your  sister?  "  said  Mrs.  Snow,  who,  as  well  as 
nriionus  luid  Ih^ou  attending  to  two  things  at  once.  "  I  doubt 
i\\v  fooliNh  ItiHsio  has  tLroil  herself  with  riding  too  far." 

*'  1  will  go  and  see,"  said  Graoma 

lU^font  hIio  ('iiteiiHl  her  sister's  room  Hose  called  to  her. 

••Im  it  you,  (iniomo?  AVhat  do  you  think  of  Harry's 
nt^WM  V     I  lo  luiH  not  last  much  time,  has  he  ?  " 

•*  1  wnM  MurpriHixl,"  said  Graeme. 

UoHe  was  busy  brusliing  her  hair. 

**  Stiri)riMiHl  1  I  sliould  think  sa  Did  you  ever  think  subh 
A  Uuug  might  happen,  Graeme  ?  " 

This  was  Horry's  letter. 

^Mt  Dur  8iBnEQa,«-l\^^^ ^ou \&:^  koi^l    You  cannot 
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be  more  astonishod  than  I  am.  I  know  I  am  not  good 
enough  for  her,  but  I  love  her  dearly,  and  it  will  go  hard 
with  me  if  I  don't  make  her  happy.  I  only  want  to  be 
assured  that  you  are  both  delighted,  to  moke  my  happiness 
complete." 

Throwing  her  hair  back  a  little,  Bose  read  it  again.  This 
was  not  quite  all.  There  was  a  postscript  over  the  page, 
which  Eose  had  at  first  overlooked,  and  she  was  not  sure 
that  Graeme  had  seen  it.  Besides,  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  subject  matter  of  the  note. 

'^  Did  the  thought  of  such  a  thing  ever  come  into  your 
mind?''  asked  she  again,  as  she  laid  the  letter  down. 

"Yes,"  said  Graeme,  slowly.  "It  did  come  into  my  mind 
more  than  once.  And,  on  looking  back,  I  rather  wonder  that 
I  did  not  see  it  alL  I  can  remember  now  a  good  many 
things  that  looked  like  it,  but  I  never  was  good  at  seeing  such 
affiurs  approaching,  you  know." 

"  Are  you  glad,  Graeme  ?" 

*^  Yes,  I  am  glad.  I  believe  I  shall  be  very  glad  when  I 
have  had  time  to  think  about  it." 

''  Because  Harry's  happiness  won't  be  complete  unless  you 
are,  you  know,"  said  Bose,  laughing. 

"  I  am  sure  Harry  is  quite  sincere  in  what  he  says  about 
it,''  said  Graeme. 

*^  It  is  not  to  be  doubted.  I  daresay  she  is  a  nice  little 
thing ;  and,  after  all,  it  won't  make  the  same  difference  to  us 
that  Fanny's  coming  did." 

"  No,  if  wc  are  to  consider  it  with  reference  to  ourselves. 
But  I  think  I  am  very  glad  for  Harry's  sake." 

"  And  that  is  more  than  we  could  have  said  for  Arthur. 
However,  there  is  no  good  in  going  back  to  that  now.  It  has 
all  turned  out  very  well " 

"Things  mostly  do,  if  people  will  have  patience,"  said 
Graeme,  "  and  I  am  sure  this  will,  for  Harry,  I  mean.  I  was 
always  inclined  to  like  Uttle  Amy,  only — only,  we  saw  very 
little  of  her  you  know — aud— yes^  I  am  sure  I  shall  love  her 
dearly." 
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*  ^VihL  /'v'a  ntc^t  muke  haste  to  teiQ  Haiiy  so,  to  ocnnpMt 

'u>  -rt*;i^^M«k  A:i^L  he  i^  rerr  mxuh  aatoniahed  at  his  good 
cr:i*-  . '  suvi  Ik  »^>.  -iiking  up  the  letter  agam.  **  'Not  good 
.ttp  tc-i  vr  ler.  le  <ipk  That  is  the  hnmiliiy  of  true  love,  I 
si;--  >^      isvL  r^.nJ^*.  s  ho  is  pleased,  we  may  be.    I  daiesaj 

*  >-.v  5  -::«.TM  ^biin  jiLst  a  nice  little  thin^  Yon  should  hear 
^▼ttai  ^Ir  Hiilaj:  -:iv:»  .'i  her.*' 

■  • .  "•:;•!.:  V  rio^T !  '  BxT  Charlie/  as  Hany  calls  him  in 
x-..  •.•'.iv  *  i;:? -iiLvtSK  Go  down  stairs,  Gbneme,  and  I  \n]l 
•jO-.:,  •    n  I  nmixa» ;  I  im  neariy  ready." 

♦*•  ,  •  -s-s.-;.?  \ThK-h  Kcse  was  not  sore  whetlMr  Graeme 
\Ki  ^  *\  <i:^f.  '-Hvr  Charlie,'*  and  intimated  that  Harrys 
>;>ii  -^  A  -■  \\::\  uath  kindness  for  the  troohle  he  was  takhig 
\xt  ?  v:  -<•  *:tr  -o  ^rarry  lhi*m  the  news  in  person.  Not  Harry's 
^►\i!  ...-^tii:ir  '*o^'rs  Iwse  sapposod,  bnt  tidings  of  WilL,  and 
v»i  1. 1  : '  .* ^  ^  ■  u>  lV.  '.    : ,'  ai"  jrjsc  them  from  both  sides  of  the  sea. 

■  *  r-iL«I  -:';.•  TO  inc'v  w'jiy  he  calls  him  'poor  Charlie,*" 
<«  :  *u'>x-.  "x'-ii  I  -Iir^:.  **!  suppose,  however,  we  must  all 
>;.v»--  **v*  ,^^vi7<  \*  v-*:-yiL5^:oa  toHany,  at  the  moment  of 
*i.s   -, :;'\  fc<  v.vr:.;  .t  u^?  biive  what  has  fEdlento  him." 

^-  ■:<  X'  v  c:  vv^  wirliout  a  word,  smiling  to  her- 
A>  ..  ^\^  •;;-.■.  SIio  hivl  seen  the  postscript,  and  she 
tLv. '.;•*:  -Iv"  Vx'^  wtiy  Hirry  Lr.d  written  "poor  Charhe," 
Nt:  <L^o  5:u  *.  "^*:Ivv^  to  Ko«5e.  The  subject  of  conversation 
hrtvi  v-L*  »:v  :^•vl  vvirliii:  L^t  ahsence,  it  seemed. 

"  I  \\  ■'.:-:  :o  kuo-.v  !  Po  tell  I'  3klr.  Snow  was  saying.  "I 
call  tl.AC  tlrNit-THte  r.ows,  if  it  is  as  you  say,  Mr.  Mfllar.  Do 
tlio  inr:5  k'^ow  it '}  Graeme,  do  you  know  that  Harry  is  going 
to  K^  :u:irried?** 

*'  Yes,  so  Harrr  tells  me." 

"And  who  is  the  lady?  Is  it  anyone  we  know  about? 
Roxbury,"  repeated  Mr.  Snow,  with  a  puzzled  look.  "  But  it 
seems  to  mo  I  thought  I  heard  different  I  don't  seem  to 
Dnderstand." 

He  looked  anxiously  into  the  fece  of  his  vrifd  as  though  she 
oodld  help  bim. 
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*'Thafs  not  to  be  wondered  at/'  said  she,  smiling,  **It 
seems  Miss  Graeme  herself  has  been  taken  by  surprise.  But 
she  is  well  pleased  for  all  thai  Harry  has  been  in  no  great 
hurry,  I  think." 

''But  that  ain't  just  as  I  understood  it,"  persisted  Mr.^ 
Snow.  "  What  does  Eose  say  ?  She  told  me  this  afternoon,  S 
when  we  were  riding,  something  or  other,  but  it  sartain  wa'n't  .- 
thai"  [ 

"  It  could  hardly  be  that,  since  the  letter  came  when  you 
were  away,  and  even  Miss  Qraeme  knew  nothing  of  it  till  she 
got  the  letter,"'  said  Mr&  Snow,  with  some  impatience. 

**  Rode  told  me,"  went  on  Mr.  Snow.  "  Here  she  is.  What 
was  it  you  were  telling  me  this  affcemoon  about — about  our 
friend  here —  ?" 

"  Oh  1 1  told  you  a  great  many  things  that  it  would  not  do 
to  repeat,"  and  though  Eose  laughed,  she  reddened,  too,  and 
looked  appealingly  at  Graeme. 

"  Was  n't  Roxbury  the  name  of  the  lady,  that  you  told  me 
was — " 

**  Oh  I  Unde  Sampson  I    Never  mind" 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Mrs.  Snow,  "  what  need  you  make  a 
mystery  out  of  such  plain  reading.  Miss  Graeme  has  gotten 
a  letter  telling  her  that  her  brother  Heirry  is  going  to  be  mar* 
ried  ;  and  what  is  there  so  wondeifui  about  that?" 

"Just  so,"  said  Mr.  Snow.  He  did  not  understand  it  the 
least  in  the  world,  but  he  understood  that,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  Mrs.  Snow  wanted  nothing  more  said  about  it,  so  he 
meant  to  say  no  more  ;  and,  after  a  minute,  he  made  Bose 
start  and  laugh  nervously  by  the  energy  with  which  he  re- 
peated, "  Just  so  ;"  and  still  he  looked  from  Ghiteme  to  Mr. 
Millar,  as  though  he  expected  them  to  tell  him  something. 

"Harry's  letter  gives  the  news,  and  that  is  all,"  said 
Graema 

'^  But  I  cannot  understand  your  surprise,"  said  Mr.  Millar, 
not  to  Mr.  Snow,  but  to  Graeme.  "  I  thought  you  must  have 
seen  it  all  along." 

*'  Pid  you  see  it  all  along  ?"  asked  Mr.  Snow,  looking  queen 
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*  I  mm  in  ILiny'a  oonfidenoe  ;  bul  ereai  if  I  had  not  been, 
I  am  sore  I  most  haTe  seesa  it  I  ahnoBt  think  I  knew  nhel 
watt  cviming  before  he  kaew  it  himaelt  at  the  veiy  first" 

*' The  Tery  first?"  repeated  Graeme.  "When  was  that? 
Li  Uio  s|>ring?  Before  the  time  we  went  to  Mra.  Boiiiaiyfl^ 
on  tiic  evenin^^  of  the  ConTocation?*'  ( 

"  OU !  vw !  long  before  that— before  Miss  Boee  came  home 
fix'm  the  West.  Indeed,  I  think  it  was  love  at  first  si^hi^  as 
far  us  ILuTT  was  cancemed,"  added  Mr.  Millar,  with  an  em- 
fenmuRteAl  luQ^  coming  snddenlj  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
fiftL*fi  chat  Mr.  Snow  was  regarding  him  with  corionsejes.  Bat 
Mr.  Suow  tamed  his  attention  to  Boee. 

**  Whac  do  vv'tt  say  to  that?**  asked  he. 

*  I  have  nothing  to  sav,"  said  Bose,  pettishly.  "I  was  nol 
in  llamr's  oonfivience.'* 

*'  ^^  it  seems***  said  Mr.  Snow,  meditativelj. 
"  I  Aiu  sun?  you  will  like  her  when  you  know  her  better  ^ 
iaivl  >Cr.  Millar. 

''  Oh !  if  Harry  likes  her  that  is  the  chief  thing,"  saidBose^ 
wi'.h  ;i  shni^.  **  It  won't  matter  much  to  the  rest  of  ns— I 
UvHUi  to  Graeme  and  me.'^ 

*"  It  will  matter  Tery  much  to  ns,**  said  Graeme,  "  and  I 
know  I  shall  love  her  dearly,  and  so  will  yon,  Bosie,  when  she 
fes  our  suster,  and  I  mean  to  write  to  Ilarry  to-morrow — ^and 
lo  her.  tOk\  periu^K." 

^'  She  wants  very  moch  to  know  yon,  and  I  am  sure  yoo 
will  like  each  other,**  said  Mr.  Millar  looking  deprecatingly  at 
Bi^«ie»  who  was  not  easy  or  comfortable  in  her  mind  any  one 
oouKl  see. 

•*Jiist  tell  me  one  thing;  Bo6e,''said  Mr.  Snow.  "How 
came  you  to  supiK)se  that — " 

But  the  question  was  not  destmed  to  be  answered  by  Boee, 
at  legist  not  then.  A  matter  of  greater  importance  was  to  be 
laid  before  her,  for  the  door  opened  snddenly,  and  Ha-tiw^ 
put  in  her  head. 

**  Where  on  earth  did  yon  put  the  yeast-jng,  Bose?  I  have 
likili  M  loioxy  6toi^  ^  I  want  to  after  it ;  if  you  bad  pat  it 
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back  in  its  place  it  wonld  haye  paid,  I  guess.  It  would  havfl 
suited  me  better,  and  I  gaess  it  would  have  suited  better  all 
round." 

Her  voice  betrayed  a  struggle  between  offended  dignity  and 
decided  crossness.  Eose  was  a  little  hysterical,  Graeme 
thought,  or  she  never  would  have  laughed  about  such  an 
important  matter  in  Hannah's  face.  For  Hannah  knew  her 
own  value,  which  was  not  small  in  the  household,  and  she 
was  not  easily  propitiated  when  a  slight  was  given  or  im- 
agined, as  no  one  knew  better  than  Bose.  And  before  com- 
pany, tool — company  with  whom  Hannah  had  not  been 
"  made  acquainted,"  as  Hannah,  and  the  sisterhood  generally 
in  Merleville,  as  a  rule,  claimed  to  be.  It  was  dreadful  te- 
merity on  Hose's  part. 

"Oh I  Hannah,  I  forgot  all  about  it" 

But  the  door  was  suddenly  closed.  Eose  hastened  after  her 
in  haste  and  confusion. 

Mr.  Snow  had  been  deeply  meditating,  and  he  was  evidently 
not  aware  that  anything  particular  had  been  happening,  for 
he  turned  suddenly  to  Mr.  Millar,  and  said, 

"  I  understood  that  it  was  you  who  was  —  eh  —  who 
was  —  keeping  company  with  Miss  Boxbury  ?" 

**  Did  yon  think  so,  Miss  Elliott^"  said  CharHe,  in  some  as- 
tonishment. 

"  Mr.  Snow,"  said  his  wife,  in  a  voice  that  brought  him  to 
her  side  in  an  instant  "  You  may  have  read  in  the  Book, 
how  there  is  a  time  to  keep  silence,  as  well  as  a  time  to  speak, 
and  t}ie  bairn  had  no  thought  of  having  her  words  repeated 
again,  though  she  might  have  said  that  to  you." 

She  spoke  very  softly,  so  that  the  others  did  not  hear,  and 
Mr.  Snow  would  have  looked  penitent,  if  he  had  not  looked 
80  bewildered.    Baising  her  voice  a  Httle,  she  added, 

"  You  might  just  go  out,  and  tell  EEannah  to  send  Jabez 
over  to  Emily's  about  the  yeast,  if  she  has  taken  too  many 
steps  to  go  herself ;  for  Miss  Bose  is  tired,  and  it  is  growing 
dark ; — and  besides,  there  is  no  call  for  her  to  go  HannaJi's  mes- 
sages — ^though  yon  may  as  well  no'  say  that  to  her,  either." 
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But  the  iliwr  opened,  and  Rose  came  in  agam. 

**  t  v*turt  on*i\  tiud  the  jug,"  she  aaid,  pfretending  greai 
•tvniiitioa  ''  And  this  is  the  second  one  I  ha^e  been  ibs 
dtpati)  of  Oh !  hon>  it  ia.  I  most  haTe  left  it  here  in  tiie 
utortut\^»  atid  ww  Ri^sio's  flowers  are  in  it !  Oh !  yes,  dear,  I 
vuiiKt  >c(\  Hannah  is  going,  and  I  must  go  with  her.  She  k 
jW*t  t«  httlo  bit  criH^  yoii  know.  And,  besidest,  I  want  to  tdl 
h^r  tho  tu'WN,"  and  she  went  away. 

Mr.  Suo\\\  fivUtig  that  ho  had,  in  some  TTay,  been  oompfo- 
uuKit^c  tutiis%>lf»  wont  and  sat  down  beside  his  wife,  to  be  oat 
syi  tho  tvnt^^tativm  to  do  it  again,  and  Mr.  MiUar  said  again, 
K»  i»m*niu\  Y\»ry  softly  this  time, 

**  I VI  voa  think  8i\  Miss  Elliott  ?" 

V^r?iouu»  htHMtattnl. 

^  \\^  Charlio.  I  must  confess,  there  did,  more  than  anoe^ 
vvmo  ititv*  my  niiiul  tho  ]H"»ssibility  that  Harry  and  his  friend 
iitul  ^viitnc**  uii^ht  ttiul  thomsolvos  rivals  for  the  favor  of  the 
iixn\»t  littlo  \«iy.     But  you  must  remember,  that " 

l^\t  i'hi^rlio  iutorruptixl  hor,  eagerly. 

'"  Vtul  vhvl  --  did  your  sisttv  think  so,  too  ?  No,  don't  an- 
*\t\'r  tiu>  —  **  ttdvlvHl  lu\  suddenly  lising,  and  going  first  to 
t!\o  wntvU^w  to  U\4  out>  and  tlion,  out  at  the  door.  Iii  a  little 
i^momo  i\v«^\  atul  wont  out  too,  and  followed  biTn  down  the 
|vith»  tv»  tho  |>;:^^to,  in  or  whioh  ho  was  loaning.  There  was  no 
iin\o  tv»  ji|vak»  h\>\vovor,  Inxforo  thoy  heard  the  voices  of  Bose 
nud  lL^u\u:du  ivining  towi\nl  thorn.  Hannah  was  propitiated, 
Ui"«oi\\o  kt\o\Y  by  tho  svMuid  of  hor  voice*  Mr.  Millar  opened 
tho  ^*to  fv^r  tl\o!i\  to  ]vuis,  and  Graeme  said, 

"  You  h.'ivo  not  Ihvu  long,  Rosio." 

"  Aiv  you  lioiv,  C^raomo,"  wvid  Rose,  for  it  was  quite  dark, 
by  this  tiino.  *'  Htuinali,  tliis  is  Mr.  Millar,  my  brother 
liaiTv  s  fiioud  and  partner."  And  then  she  added,  with 
gix>at.  gnn-ity,  acconling  to  tho  most  approved  Merleville  for- 
nuilii  of  introduction,  **  ]\Ir.  Millar,  I  mako  you  acquainted 
wiili  Miss  Lovejoy." 

"  I  am  pleased  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Mr.  MjUan 
I  hope  I  see  you  well,"  said  Miss  Lovejoy,  with  benignity,    K 
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Ur.  Millar  was  not  quite  equal  io  the  occasion,  Miss  Loyejoy 
waa,  and  she  said  exactly  what  was  proper  to  be  said  in  the 
csircumstances,  and  neither  Graeme  nor  Hose  needed  to  say 
anything  till  they  got  into  the  house  again. 

"  There  I  that  is  over,"  said  Eose,  with  a  sigh  of  relief 
"  The  getting  of  the  yeast  ?"  said  Graeme,  laughing. 
**  Yes,  and  the  pacification  of  Miss  Lovejoy." 
It  was  not  quite  over,  however,  Graeme  thought  in  the 
morning.     For  Eose  seemed  to  think  it  necessaiy  to  give  a 
a  good  deal  of  her  time  to  household  matters,  whether  it 
was  still  with  a  view  to  the  good  humor  of  Hannah  or  not, 
was  not  easy  to  say.    But  she  could  only  give  a  divided  at^ 
tention   to  their  visitor,  and  to  the  account  of  all  that  ho 
and  Will  had  done  and  enjoyed  together.      Graeme  and 
he  walked  up  and  down  the  garden  for  awhile,  and  when 
Mrs.  Snow  had  risen,  and  was  in  the  sitting-room,  they  came 
and  sat  down  beside  her,  and,  after  a  time,  Eose  came  too. . 
But  it  was  Graeme  who  asked  questions,  and  who  drew  Mr. 
Millar  out,  to  tell  about  their  adventures,  and  misadventures, 
and  how  Will  had  improved  in  all  respects,  and  how  like  his 
father  all  the  old  people  thought  him.     Even  Mrs.  Snow 
had  more  to  say  than  Eose,  especially  when  he  went  on  to 
tell  about  Clayton,  and  the  changes  that  had  taken  place 
there. 

"  Will  fancied,  before  he  went,  that  he  remembered  all  the 
places  distinctly,  and  was  very  loth  to  confess  that  he  had 
been  mistaken.  I  suppose,  that  his  imagination  had  had  as 
much  to  do  with  his  idea  of  his  native  place,  as  his  memory, 
and  when,  at  last,  we  went  down  the  glen  where  your  mother 
used  to  Uve,  and  where  he  distinctly  remembered  going  to 
see  her  with  you,  not  long  before  you  all  came  away,  he  ac- 
knowledged as  much.  He  stepped  across  the  bum  at  the 
widest  part,  and  then  he  told  me,  laughing,  that  he  had  al- 
wa3rs  thought  of  the  bum  at  that  place,  as  being  about  as 
wide  as  the  Merle  river,  just  below  the  mill  bridge,  however 
wida  that  may  be.  It  was  quite  a  shock  to  him,  I  assure 
Jfoo.    And  then  the  kirk,  and  the  manse«  and  all  the  villagOi 
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looked  old,  and  small,  and  qoeer,  wbea  he  came  to  ooiapaJD 
them  with  the  pictores  of  them  he  had  kepi  m  his  mind,  ail 
these  veara  The  garden  he  remembeied,  and  the  lane  he> 
yond  it,  bnt  I  think  the  only  things  he  fcnmd  qnite  as  he  ex- 
pected to  find  them,  were  the  labomnm  trees,  in  that  lane," 
and  on  Charlie  went,  from  one  thing  to  another,  drawn  an 
by  a  question,  pnt  now  and  then  bj  Graeme,  or  Mrs.  Snow, 
whenerer  he  made  a  pause. 

Bnt  an  that  was  said  need  not  be  told  here.  By  and  hj, 
he  rose  and  went  ont^  and  when  he  came  back,  he  held  an 
open  book  on  his  hand,  and  on  one  of  its  open  pages  laj  a 
spray  of  withered  ivy,  gathered,  he  said,  from  the  kirkyard 
wall,  from  a  great  branch  that  hnng  down  over  the  spot 
where  their  mother  lay.  And  when  he  had  laid  it  down  on 
Graeme's  lap,  he  turned  and  went  out  again. 

"  I  mind  the  spot  well,"  said  Mrs.  Snow,  softily. 

"  I  mind  it,  too,"  said  Graema 

Bose  did  not  "  mind"  it,  nor  any  other  spot  of  her  native 
land,  nor  the  young  mother  who  had  lain  so  many  years  be- 
neath the  drooping  ivy.  But  she  stoox)ed  to  tonc^  with  her 
lips,  the  faded  leaves  that  spoke  of  her,  and  then  she  laid  her 
cheek  down  on  Graeme's  knee,  and  did  not  speak  a  word, 
except  to  say  that  she  had  quite  forgotten  alL 

By  and  by,  Mr.  Snow  came  in,  and  something  was  said 
about  showing  Merleville  to  their  visitor,  and  so  arranging 
matters  that  time  should  be  made  to  pass  pleasantly  to  him. 

"  Oh !  as  to  that,  he  seems  no*  ill  to  please,"  said  Mrs.  Snow. 
"  Mifls  Graeme  might  take  him  down  to  the  village  to  Mr. 
Groeneaf  s  and  young  Mr.  Merle's,  if  she  likes ;  bnt^  as  to 
letting  him  sec  Merleville,  I  think  the  thing  that  is  of  most 
importance  is,  that  all  Merleville  should  see  him." 

"  There  is  something  in  that  I  don't  suppose  MerleviHo 
is  any  more  to  bim  than  any  other  place,  except  that  Hairy 
and  the  rest  had  their  home  here,  for  a  spell.  Bat  all  the 
Merleville  folks  will  want  to  see  hinij  I  expect" 

Bose  laughingly  suggested  that  a  town  meeting  should  be 
called  for  the  pwn^s^ 
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^  Well,  I  calcnlate  that  won't  be  necessary.    If  he  stays 
over  Sunday,  it  will  do  as  welL    The  folks  will  have  a  chance 
to  see  l^im  at  meeting,  though,  I  suppose  it  wont  be  best  to 
tell  him  so,  before  he  goe&    Do  you  suppose  he  means  to  i 
stay  over  Sunday,  Rosie  ?"  ' 

,     "  I  have  n't  asked  him,"  said  Eose. 

"  It  will  likely  depend  on  how  he  is  entertained,  how  long 
he  stays,"  said  Mrs.  Snow.  '^  1  daresay  he  will  be  in  no 
hurry  to  get  home,  for  a  day  or  two.  And  Bosie,  my  dear, 
you  must  help  your  sister  to  make  it  pleasant  for  yourbrothr 
er's  friend." 

*^  Oh !  he 's  no'  Ol  to  please,  as  you  said  yourself"  answer- 
ed Hose. 

It  was  well  that  he  was  not,  or  her  failure  to  do  her  part 
in  the  way  of  amusing  him,  might  have  sooner  Mien  under 
general  notice.  They  walked  down  to  the  village  in  the  after- 
noon, first  to  Mr.  Merle's,  and  then  to  Mr.  Greenleaf 'a 
Here,  Master  Elliott  at  once  took  possession  of  Bose,  and 
they  went  away  together,  and  nothing  more  was  seen  of  them, 
till  tea  had  been  waiting  for  some  time.  Then  they  came  in, 
and  Mr.  Perry  came  with  them.  He  stayed  to  tea,  of  course, 
and  made  himself  agreeable,  as  he  always  did,  and  when  they 
went  home,  he  said  he  would  walk  with  them  part  of  the 
way.  He  had  most  of  the  talk  to  himself,  till  they  came  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  when  he  bade  them,  reluctantly,  good- 
night They  were  very  quiet  the  rest  of  the  way,  and  when 
they  reached  home,  the  sisters  went  up  stairs  at  once  to- 
gether, and  though  it  was  quite  dark,  neither  of  them  seem- 
ed in  a  great  hurry  to  go  down  again. 

**  Rose,"  said  Graeme,  in  a  little,  "  where  ever  did  you 
meet  Mr.  Perry  this  afternoon  ?  And  why  did  you  bring  him 
to  Mr.  Greenleaf  's  with  you  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  bring  him  to  Mr.  Greenleaf 's.    He  came  of  his 

own  free  will     And  I  did  not  meet  him  anywhere.    He  fol« 

lowed  us  down  past  the  mill    We  were  going  for  oak  leavea 

Elliott  had  seen  some  very  preti;^  ones  there,  and  I  suppose  Mr. 

Perry  had  seen  them,  too,    Are  you  coming  down,  Graeme  ?** 

E6 
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"iRtk  litda    Dcm't  wait  £ckr  me,  if  joa  wish  to  go.** 

"  Oh !  I  am  in  no  haste,"  said  Boee,  sitting  down  by  the 
window.    *'  Wbskt  are  yon  going  to  say  to  me,  Graeme?" 

Bat  if  Graeme  had  anything  to  say,  she  decided  not  to  say 
it  then. 

*^I  scq>po6e  we  ought  to  go  down." 

Bose  Allowed  her  in  siknoe.  They  fonnd  "Mi.  and  Mrs. 
Snow  alone. 

'^  Mr.  Mniar  has  jost  stepped  ont,"  said  Mr.  Snow.  "  So 
joa  had  the  minister  to-night,  again,  eh,  Bosie  ?  It  seems  to 
me,  he  is  getting  pretty  fond  of  Tisiting,  aia't  he  ?  " 

Bose  laughed. 

'^  I  am  sure  that  is  a  good  thing.  The  people  wiU  like 
that,  wont  they?" 

"  The  people  he  goes  to  see  wiD,  I  don't  doubt" 

"  Well,  we  have  no  reason  to  complain.  He  has  given  ns 
our  share  of  his  visits,  always,"  said  Mrs.  Snow,  in  a  tone, 
that  her  hosband  knew  was  meant  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject.  Graeme  was  not  so  observant^  how- 
ever. 

"It  was  hardly  a  visit  he  made  at  Mr.  Greenleaf 's  to-night 
He  come  in  just  before  tea,  and  left  when  we  left,  inmiediately 
after.    He  walked  with  us  to  the  foot  of  the  hiH" 

"  He  was  explaining  to  Elliott  and  me  the  chemical  change 
that  takes  place  in  the  leaves,  that  makes  the  beautiful 
autumn  colors,  we  were  admiring  so  much,"  said  Bose.  "  He 
is  great  in  botany  and  chemistry,  Elliott  says." 

And  then  it  came  out  how  he  had  crossed  the  bridge^ 
and  found  them  under  the  oak  trees  behind  the  wiill^  and 
what  talk  there  had  been  about  the  sunset  and  the  leaves^ 
and  a  good  deal  mora  Mr.  Snow  turned  an  amused  yet 
doubtfid  look  from  her  to  his  wife  ;  but  Mrs.  Snow  s  closely 
shut  lips  said  so  plainly,  "  least  said  soonest  mended,"  thfl^ 
he  shut  his  li2)s,  too. 

It  would  have  been  as  well  if  Graeme  had  done  so,  also^  sha 
thought  alberwaids  *,  but  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  say 
gomettuBg  tolxBt  mstoc  \^V>Ta!^Q^.«^\i^v^T^^Uked  itarnof^ 
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and  so  standing  behind  her,  as  she  was  brushing  out  her  hair, 
«he  said, 

"I  think  it  was  rather  foolish  in  Mr.  Perry  to  come  to  Mr. 
Greenleaf  's  to-night,  and  to  come  away  wdth  us  afterwards.'" 

**Do  you  think  so  ?  "  said  Rosa 

'*  Yes.  And  I  fancied  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greenleaf  thought  so, 
too.    I  saw  them  exchanging  glances  more  than  once." 

"Did  you?  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  minister  did  not  see 
them." 

"  Merleville  people  are  all  on  the  watch — and  they  are  so 
fond  of  talking.    It  is  not  at  all  nice,  I  think." 

"  Oh,  well,  I  don't  know.  It  depends  a  httle  on  what  they 
say,"  said  Eose,  Imotting  up  her  hair.  ^*  And  I  don't  suppose 
Mr.  Perry  will  hear  it." 

"  I  have  commenced  wrong,"  said  Graeme  to  herself.  "  But 
I  must  just  say  a  word  to  her,  now  I  have  began.  It  was  of 
ourselves  I  was  thinking.  Rose — of  you,  rather.  And  it  is 
not  nice  to  be  talked  about  Rosie,  tell  me  just  how  much 
you  care  about  Mr.  Perry." 

"  Tell  me  just  how  much  you  care  about  him,  dear,"  said 
Rose. 

<<I  care  quite  enough  for  him,  to  hope  that  he  will  not  bo 
annoyed  or  made  unhappy.  Do  you  reaUy  care  for  him, 
Rosie?" 

**  Do  you,  Graeme  ?  " 

"  Rose,  I  am  quite  in  earnest.  I  sec — ^I  am  afraid  the  good 
foolish  man  wants  you  to  care  for  him,  and  if  you  don't " 

"Well,  dear— if  I  don't?" 

"  If  you  don't^  you  must  not  act  so  that  he  may  fancy  you 
do,  Rose.  I  think  there  is  some  danger  in  his  caring  for 
you." 

"He  cares  quite  as  much  for  you  as  he  cares  for  me, 
Graeme,  and  with  better  reason." 

"  Dear,  I  have  not  thought  about  his  caring  for  either  of 
us  till  lately.     Indeed,  I  never  let  the  thought  trouble  me  till 
last  night,  after  Mr.  Millar  came,  and  again,  to-night    Boale^ 
JGU.  must  not  be  angry  with  what  I  Bttj  .*' 
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-Z^L  1  It?  Tilt  jnrtc  «:  bsv?  acwe  Knse  Krtfik 
3>'.«!a'  4  2i-  -fiizjczxir  iccns  :2:e  rickler,  azMl  he  Imm^^ 
'7,Mzi  -iKr-r^r  :  ij^  tLl  jsStf;  — <cj}t  idcii  are  aocii  fook. 
J -rr:"*  ^:^  ic  aiTZSir :l  icnia  l3bt  Tnrrrriwtpr." 

"^  '='0  I  Zh-jaeL'.  njstet  it  ma  Gneme  for  a  spdl,  and 
I  :  L  r7>  ru.iia'  3  Tr>EiH  be.  Sbe*a  dder,  and  she's  just 
rxrl^  i=:  ♦T^jT'  -B-fcT.  It  would  be  a  blessing  to  mare  than  tiie 
njxjjsrj^.  It  M<^z£d  as  though  it  was  just  the  right  thing. 
XoTT.  don't  it  ?  " 

*'  I  canna  sat.    It  is  none  the  more  Hkelj  to  come  to  pass 
be21a.se  of  thut,  as  you  might  ken  yourself  by  this  time,"  said 
his  wife,  gravely. 
*'  Oh,  well,  I  don't  know  about  that    There 's  Aleok  md 
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''  Hoot,  fie,  man !  Thej  cared  for  one  another,  aiid  neither 
Miss  Graeme,  nor  her  sister,  care  a  penny  piece  for  yon  man 
— ^for  the  minister,  I  mean." 

"  You  don't  think  him  good  enough,''  said  Mr.  Snow,  dia- 
eontentedly. 

"Nonsense I  I  think  him  good  enough  for  anybody  that 
will  take  him.  He  is  a  very  good  man — what  there  is  o'  him," 
added  she,  under  her  breath.  "But  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  speak  about  it,  when  there  is  a  chance  of  its  happening. 
I  'm  no  weel  pleased  with  Eosie.  If  it  werena  that^  as  a  rule, 
I  dinna  hke  to  meddle  with  such  matters,  I  would  have  a 
word  with  her  mysell  The  bairn  doesna  ken  her  ain  mind, 
I  'm  thinking." 

The  next  day  was  rainy,  but  not  so  rainy  as  to  prevent  Mr. 
Snow  from  fulfilling  his  promise  to  take  Mr.  Millar  to  see 
some  wonderful  cattle,  which  bade  fair  to  make  Mr.  Nasmyth's 
a  celebrated  name  in  the  county,  and  before  they  came  home 
again,  Mrs.  Snow  took  the  opportunity  to  say  a  word,  not  to 
Eose,  but  to  Graeme,  with  regard  to  her. 

"  What  ails  Eosie  at  your  brother's  partner,  yoimg  Mr. 
Millar?"  asked  she.  "I  thought  they  would  have  been 
friends,  having  known  one  another  so  long." 

"Friends I"  repeated  Graeme.  "Are  they  not  friends? 
What  makes  you  speak  in  that  way,  Janet?  " 

"  Friends  tiiey  are  not,"  repeated  Mrs.  Snow,  emphatically. 
'^But  whether  they  are  less  than  friends,  or  more,  I  canna 
weel  make  out.    Maybe  you  can  help  me,  dear." 

"  I  cannot,  indeed,"  said  Graeme,  laughing  a  little  uneasily. 
"  I  am  afraid  Charlie's  visit  is  not  to  give  any  of  us  unmingled 
pleasure." 

^'  It  is  easy  seen  what  she  is  to  him,  poor  lad,  and  I  canna 
but  think — my  dear,  you  should  speak  to  your  sister." 

'*  But,  Janet^  Eosie  is  not  an  easy  person  to  speak  to  about 
some  thing&  And,  besides,  it  is  not  easy  to  know  whether 
one  may  not  do  harm,  rather  than  good,  by  speaking.  I  did 
speak  to  her  last  night  about — about  Mr.  Ferry." 

*' About  the  minister  1    And  what  did  she  answer?    She 
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HtUe  about  him,  I  'm  thinidng.  It 's  no'  pretty  in  lier 
to  amnse  beiself  so  openly  at  his  expense,  poor  man,  though 
there 's  some  excuse,  too — ^when  he  shows  so  little  discretion.'* 

"Bat,  ftTTiTi-qTig  herself,  Janet!  That  is  rather  hard  on 
Boaie.    It  is  not  that,  I  think." 

^Isit  not?  "What  is  it,  then?  The  bairn  is  not  in  ear- 
nest    I  hope  it  may  all  come  to  a  good  ending." 

"Oh!  Janet!  I  hope  it  may.  But  I  don't  like  to  think  of 
endings.  Bosie  must  belong  to  some  one  else  some  day,  I 
bnppoee.  The  best  thing  I  can  wish  for  her  is  that  I  may 
lose  her — ^for  her  saket,  but  it  is  not  a  happy  thing  to  think 
of  for  mine." 

Miss  Graeme,  my  dear,  that  is  not  like  yon." 

Indeed,  Janet,  it  is  just  like  me.     I  can't  bear  to  think 

about  it.    As  for  the  minister ."    Graeme  shrugged  her 

shoulders. 

"  You  needna  trouble  yourself  about  the  minister,  my  dear. 
It  win  no'  bo  him.  If  yoxu:  friend  yonder  would  but  take 
heart  of  grace — ^I  have  my  own  thoughts." 

"  Oh !  I  don't  know.    We  need  not  be  in  a  hurry." 

"But^  dear,  think  what  you  were  telling  me  the  other  day 
about  your  sister  going  out  by  herself  to  seek  her  fortune. 
Surely,  that  would  bo  far  worse." 

"  But  she  would  not  have  to  go  by  herself.  I  should  go 
with  her;  and  Jauct,  I  hare  sometimes  the  old  dread  of 
change  upon  me,  as  I  used  to  hare  long  ago." 

**  But,  my  dear,  why  should  you  ?  All  the  changes  in  our 
lot  are  in  good^hands.  I  dinna  need  to  tell  you  that  after 
all  these  years.  And  as  for  the  minister,  you  needna  be  afraid 
for  him." 

Graeme  laughed ;  and  though  the  entrance  of  Hose  pre- 
vented any  more  being  said,  she  laughed  again  to  herself^  in  a 
way  to  excite  her  sister's  astonishment 

'^I  do  believe  Janet  is  pitying  me  a  little,  because  of  the 
minister's  inconstancy,"  she  said  to  herself.  "Why  am  I 
laughing  at  it,  Bosie  ?    You  must  ask  Mrs.  Snow." 

My  dear,  how  can  I  tell  your  sister's  thoughts?    Itis  at 
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them,  she  is  laughing,  and  I  think  the  minister  has  something 
to  do  with  it,  though  it  is  not  hke  her,  either,  to  laagh  at 
folk  in  an  unkindly  way." 

"  It  is  more  like  me,  you  think,"  said  Bose,  pouting.  "  And 
as  for  the  minister,  she  is  very  welcome  to  him,  I  am  sure." 

'^  Nonsense,  Eosel  Let  him  rest  I  am  sure  Deacon 
Snow  would  think  us  very  irreverent  to  speak  about  the 
minister  in  that  way.  Tell  me  what  you  are  going  to  do  to- 
day?" 

Rosie  had  plenty  to  do,  and  by  and  by  she  became  absorb- 
ed in  the  elaborate  pattern  which  she  was  working  on  a  frock 
for  wee  Eosie,  and  was  rather  more  remiss  than  before,  as  to 
doing  her  part  for  the  entertainment  of  their  guesi  She  had 
not  done  that  from  the  beginning,  but  her  quietness  and  pre- 
occupation were  more  apparent,  because  the  rain  kept  them 
within  doors.  Graeme  saw  it^  and  tried  to  break  through  it 
or  cover  it  as  best  she  might.  Mr&  Snow  saw  it^  and  some- 
times looked  grave,  and  sometimes  amused,  but  she  made 
no  remarks  about  it  As  for  Mr.  Millar,  if  he  noticed 
her  silence  and  preoccupation,  he  certainly  did  not  resent 
them,  but  gave  to  the  few  words  she  now  and  then  put  in, 
an  eager  attention  that  went  far  beyond  their  worth  ;  and 
had  she  been  a  princess,  and  he  but  a  humble  vassal,  he 
OQuld  not  have  addressed  her  with  more  respectful  deference. 

And  so  the  days  passed  on,  till  one  morning  something 
was  said  by  Mr.  Millar,  about  its  being  time  to  draw  his  visit 
to  a  dose.  It  was  only  a  word,  and  might  have  fallen  to  the 
ground  without  remark,  as  he  very  possibly  intended  it  should 
do ;  but  Mr.  Snow  set  himself  to  combat  the  idea  of  his 
going  away  so  soon,  with  an  energy  and  determination  that 
brought  them  all  into  the  discussion  in  a  little  while. 

"Unless  there  is  something  particular  taking  you  home, 
yon  may  as  well  stay  for  a  while  longer.  At  anyrate,  it  ain't 
worth  while  to  go  before  Simday.  You  ought  to  stay  and 
hear  our  minister  preach,  now  you  've  got  acquainted  with 
him.    Ought  n't  he,  Graeme  ?  " 

Graeme  smiled. 
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''OhI  yes,  he  ought  to  stajfor  so  good  a  reason  as  that  is.' 

*'  There  are  worse  preachers  than  Mr.  Perry/'  said  Mis. 
Snow,  gravely. 

•*  Oh  I  oome  now,  mother.  That  ain't  saying  mucL  There 
ain't  a  great  many  better  preachers  in  onr  part  of  the  world, 
whatever  they  may  be  where  you  hve.  To  be  sure,  if  you 
leave  to-night  after  tea,  you  can  catch  the  night  cars  for  Bos- 
ton, and  stay  there  over  Sunday,  and  have  your  pick  of  some 
pretty  smart  men.  But  you  *d  better  stay.  Not  but  what  I 
could  have  you  over  to  Bixford  in  time,  as  well  as  not,  if  ii 
is  an  object  to  you.  But  you  better  stay,  had  n't  he,  girls  ? 
"What  do  you  say.  Rose  ?  *' 

"And  hear  Mr.  Perry  preach ?  Oh  I  certainly,"  said  Bose, 
gravely. 

"  Oh  I  he  will  stay,"  said  Graeme,  laughing,  with  a  httle 
Te3Lation.  ''  It  is  my  belief  he  never  meant  to  go,  only  he 
likes  to  be  entreated.    Now  confess,  Charlia" 


CHAPTER    XLin. 

*•  "TTlH,  bairns  I  is  it  no'  a  bonny  day!"  said  Mrs.  Snow  ^ 

I"  J  breaking  into  Scotch,  as  she  was  rather  apt  to  do 
when  she  was  speaking  to  the  sisters,  or  when  a  Httle  moved. 
'*  I  aye  mind  the  first  look  I  got  o'  the  hills  ower  yondegr,  and 
Ibe  Mrk,  and  the  gleam  of  the  gravestones,  through  the  treea 
We  all  came  round  the  water  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  like 
this  ;  and  Norman  and  Harry  took  turns  in  caiiying  wee 
Bosie,  and  we  sat  down  here  and  rested  ourselves,  and  looked 
ower  yon  bonny  water.  Eh,  bairns  I  if  I  could  have  but  had 
a  glimpse  of  all  the  years  that  have  been  since  then,  of  all 
the  '  goodness  and  mercy '  that  has  passed  before  us,  how 
my  thankless  murmurs,  and  my  pnbelieving  fears  would  have 
been  rebuked  I " 

They  were  on  their  way  up  the  hill  to  spend  the  afternoon 
at  Mr.  Nasmyth's,  and  Mr.  MiQar  was  with  them.  Nothing 
more  had  been  said  about  his  going  away,  and  if  he  was  not 
quite  content  to  stay,  "his  looks  belied  him,"  as  Miss  Love- 
joy  remarked  to  herself  as  she  watched  them  all  going  up 
the  hill  together.  They  were  going  very  slowly,  because  of 
Mrs.  Snow's  lingering  weaknes&  One  of  the  few  of  the 
''Scotch  prejudices"  that  remained  with  her  after  all  these 
years,  was  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  her  own  two  feet,  as  a 
means  of  locomotion,  when  the  distance  was  not  too  great ; 
and  rather  to  the  discontent  of  Mr.  Snow,  she  had  insisted 
on  walking  up  to  the  other  house,  this  afternoon. 

'*  It  is  but  a  step,  and  it  will  do  me  no  harm,  but  good,  to 
go  with  the  bairns,"  said  she,  and  she  got  her  own  way. 

It  was  a  "bonnv  day  ;*'  mild,  bright,  and  stilL  Tbj^^so&sss^ 
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aal  beauty  of  the  forests  had  passed,  bat  the  trees  were  no4 
bare,  yet,  though  October  was  nearly  over ;  and,  now  and 
then,  a  brown  leaf  fell  noiselessly  through  the  air,  and  the  faint 
nistle  it  made  as  it  touched  the  many  which  had  gone  before 
it,  seemed  to  deepen  the  quiet  of  the  time.  They  hadstc^yped 
to  rest  a  little  at  the  turn  of  the  road,  and  were  gazing  over 
the  pond  to  the  hills  beyond,  as  Mrs.  Snow  spoke. 

"  Yes,  I  mind,"  said  Graeme. 

**  And  I  mind,  too,"  said  Rose,  softly. 

''It's  a  bonny  place,"  said  Mrs.  Snow,  in  a  little,  ''and  tt 
has  changed  but  httle  in  all  those  years.  The  woods  have 
gone  back  a  httle  oa  some  of  the  hills  ;  and  the  trees  about 
the  village  and  the  kirkyard  have  grown  larger  and  doeer, 
and  that  is  mostly  all  the  changes." 

'*  The  old  meeting-house  has  a  dreary  look,  now  that  it  is 
never  used,"  said  Rose,  regretfully. 

"  Ay,  it  has  that.  I  mind  thioldng  it  a  grand  and  stately 
object,  when  I  first  saw  it  from  this  side  of  the  water.  That 
was  before  I  had  been  ia  it,  or  very  near  it.  But  I  learoed 
to  love  it  for  better  things  than  stateliness,  before  very  long. 
I  was  ill  pleased  when  they  first  spoke  of  pulling  it  down, 
but,  as  you  say,  it  is  a  di'cary  object,  now  that  it  is  no  longer 
used,  and  the  sooner  it  goes  the  better." 

"  Yes,  a  ruin  to  be  an  object  of  interest,  should  be  of  grey 
stone,  with  wallflowers  and  ivy  growing  over  it,"  said  Graeme. 

"  Yes,  but  this  is  not  a  coimtry  for  ruins,  and  such  like 
sorrowful  things.  The  old  kirk  was  good  enough  to  worship 
in,  to  my  thinking,  for  many  a  year  to  come  ;  and  the  new 
one  will  aye  lack  something  that  the  old  one  had,  to  you  and 
me,  and  many  a  one  besides  ;  but  the  sooner  the  forsaken  old 
place  is  taken  quite  away,  the  better,  now." 

"  Yes,  there  is  nothing  venerable  in  broken  sashes,  and 
fluttering  shingles.  But  I  wish  they  had  repaired  it  for  a 
while,  or  at  anyrate,  built  the  new  one  on  the  same  site.  We 
shall  never  have  any  pleasant  associations  with  the  new  red 
brick  affair  that  the  Merleville  people  are  so  proud  oL** 
And  so  they  lingexe^  «ai<^  \aSki^  ^&yyQ&  tsas^^  a  thing  be* 
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sides  the  unsightly  old  meeidng-hoase — ^things  that  had  hap- 
pened in  the  old  time,  when  the  bairns  were  young,  and  the 
world  was  to  them  a  world  in  which  each  had  a  kingdom  to 
conquer,  a  crown  to  win.     Those  happy,  happy  days ! 

"  Oh !  well,"  said  Mrs.  Snow,  as  they  rose  to  go  up  the  hill 
again,  "  it's  a  bonny  place,  and  I  have  learned  to  love  it  welL 
But  if  any  one  had  told  me  in  those  days,  that  the  time 
would  come,  when  this  and  no  other  place  in  the  world  would 
seem  like  homo  to  me,  it  would  have  been  a  foolishness  in 
my  ears." 

"  Ah  I  what  a  sad  dreary  winter  that  first  one  was  to  you, 
Janet,  though  it  was  so  merry  to  the  boys  and  me,"  said 
Graeme.  **  It  would  have  comforted  you  then,  if  you  could 
have  known  how  it  would  be  vnth  you  now,  and  with  Sandy." 

''  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  my  dear.  We  are  untoward 
creatures,  at  the  best,  and  the  brightness  of  to-day,  would 
not  have  looked  like  brightness  then.  No  love,  the  changes 
that  seem  so  good  and  right  to  look  back  upon,  would  have 
dismayed  me,  could  I  have  seen  them  before  me.  It  is  well 
that  we  must  just  live  on  from  one  day  to  another,  content 
^vith  what  each  one  brings." 

"  Ah !  if  wo  could  always  do  that  I "  said  Graeme^,  sighing. 

"My  bairn,  we  can.  Though  I  mind,  even  in  those  old 
happy  days,  you  had  a  sorrowful  feshion  of  adding  the  mor- 
row's burden  to  the  burden  of  to-day.  But  that  is  past  with 
you  now,  surely,  after  aU  that  you  have  seen  of  the  Lord's 
goodness,  to  you  and  yours.  What  would  you  wish  changed 
of  aU  that  has  come  and  gone,  since  that  first  time  when  we 
looked  on  the  bonny  hills  and  valleys  of  Merleville  ?  " 

"  Janet,"  said  Graeme,  speaking  low,  '^  death  has  come  to 
us  since  that  day." 

"  Ay,  my  bairns  I  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and,  surely, 
that  is  to  be  grieved  for  least  of  all.  Think  of  them  fldl 
these  years,  among  the  hills  of  Heaven,  with  your  mother 
and  the  baby  she  got  home  with  her.  And  think  of  the  won* 
derfal  things  your  father  has  seen,  and  of  his  having  speech 
with  David,  and  Paul,  and  with  our  Lord  himself " 
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'V  Janet's  yoIoo  faltered,  and  Graeme  clasped  softly  the 
withered  hand  that  lay  upon  her  arm,  and  neither  of  them 
spoke  again,  till  they  answered  Sandy  and  £mily*s  joyfiil 
greeting  at  the  door. 

Bose  lingered  behind,  and  walked  up  and  down  over  the 
iollen  leaves  beneath  the  elms.  Graeme  came  down  again, 
there,  and  Mr.  Nosmyth  came  to  speak  to  them,  and  so  did 
Emily,  but  they  did  not  stay  long  ;  and  by  and  by  Bose  was 
loft  alone  with  Mr.  Millar,  for  the  very  first  time  during  his 
visit  Not  that  she  was  rcaUy  alone  with  him,  for  all  the 
rest  were  still  in  the  porch  enjoying  the  mild  air,  and  the 
bright  October  sunshina  She  could  join  them  in  a  moment^ 
she  thought,  not  that  there  was  the  least  reason  in  the  world 
for  her  wishing  to  do  so,  however.  All  this  passed  through 
her  mind,  as  she  came  over  the  fallen  leaves  toward  the  gate 
on  which  Mr.  Millar  was  leaning ;  and  then  she  saw  that  she 
could  not  so  easily  join  the  rest,  at  leasts  without  asking  him 
to  let  her  pass.  But,  of  course,  there  could  be  no  occasion 
for  thai 

"  How  clearly  we  can  sec  the  shadows  in  the  water,"  said 
she,  for  the  sake  of  saying  something.  ''  Look  over  yonder, 
at  the  point  where  the  cedar  trees  gi'ow  low.    Do  you  see  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  sec,"  said  he,  but  he  was  not  looking  the  way  of 
the  cedars.     **  Rose,  do  you  know  why  I  came  here  ?  " 

Bose  gave  a  startled  glance  toward  the  porch  where  they 
were  all  sitting  so  quietly. 

"  It  was  to  bring  us  news  of  Will.,  was  n't  it  ?  And  to  see 
MerleviUe  ?  "  said  she. 

Did  she  say  it  ?  Or  had  she  only  thought  of  it  ?  She  was 
not  sure,  a  minute  after,  for  Mr.  Millar  went  on  as  if  he  had 
hoard  nothing. 

"I  came  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife." 

Did  this  take  her  by  surprise  ?  or  had  she  been  expecting 
it  all  the  time  ?  She  did  not  know.  She  was  not  sure  ;  but 
sho  stood  before  him  with  downcast  eyes,  without  a  word. 

•*  You  know  I  have  loved  you  always — since  the  night  that 
Harry  took  me  \iome  mMk  \msi.   "IIL^  iaxusY  ^^  nover  wan* 
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dered  from  you,  all  these  years.  Bose,  you  must  know  I  Ioyc 
yon,  dearly.  I  have  only  that  to  plead.  I  know  I  am  not 
worthy  of  you,  except  for  the  love  I  bear  you." 

He  had  begun  quietly,  as  one  begins  a  work  which  needs 
preparation,  and  strength,  and  courage,  but  his  last  words 
came  between  pauses,  broken  and  hurriedly,  and  he  repeated, 

*'  I  know  I  am  not  worthy." 

*'  Oh !  Charlie,  don't  say  such  foolish  words  to  me."  And 
ttose  gave  him  a  single  glimpse  of  her  face.  It  was  only  a 
glimpse,  but  his  heart  gave  a  great  leap  in  his  breast^  and 
the  hand  that  lay  on  the  gate  which  separated  them  trembled, 
though  Eose  did  not  look  up  to  see  it 

''Eosie,*'  he  whispered,  ''come  down  to  the  brook  and 
show  me  Harry's  water&lL" 

Eose  laughed,  a  little,  uncertain  laugh,  that  had  the  sound 
of  tears  in  it ;  and  when  Charlie  took  her  hand  and  put  it 
within  his  arm,  she  did  not  withdraw  it^  and  they  went  over 
the  field  together. 

Graeme  had  been  watching  them  from  the  porch,  and  as 
ihey  passed  out  of  sight,  she  turned  her  eyes  toward  Mrs. 
Snow,  with  a  long  breath. 

''It  has  come  at  last,  Janet^"  said  she. 

"I  shouldna  wonder,  dear.  But  it  is  no'  a  thing  to  grieve 
over,  if  it  has  come." 

"  No.  And  I  am  not  going  to  grieva  I  am  glad,  even 
though  I  have  to  seek  my  fortune,  all  alone.  But  I  have  Will., 
yet,"  added  she,  in  a  little.  "  There  is  no  word  of  a  stranger 
guest  in  his  heart  as  yet     I  am  sure  of  Will.,  at  least" 

Mrs.  Snow  smiled  and  shook  her  head. 

"  Will.'s  time  will  come,  doubtless.  You  are  not  to  build 
a  castle  for  yourself  and  Will,  unless  you  make  room  for  more 
than  just  you  two  in  it,  dear." 

Emily  listened,  smiling. 

"  It  would  be  as  well  to  leave  the  building  of  Will's  castle 
to  himself  "  said  she. 

"  Ah !  yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said  Graeme,  with  a  sigh.  "  One 
must  biiiM  for  one's  sell    But^  Emily,  dear,  I  bialt  Eosie'fL 
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OiiUo.  I  hayo  wished  for  jnst  what  i8haj^>emngOT€r; 
imong  tho  pine  trees,  for  a  long,  long  tima  I  haTe  heea 
afraid,  now  and  then,  of  late,  that  my  castle  was  to  tamUe 
down  about  my  ears,  bat  Charlie  has  put  his  band  to  the  woik, 
now,  in  right  good  earnest,  and  I  think  my  castle  will  stand.* 

'*  See  hel«,  Emily/'  said  Mr.  Snow,  coming  in  an  boor  at 
two  later,  '*  if  Mr.  Millar  thinks  of  catching  the  cars  for  Bos- 
ton, this  evening,  youll  have  to  hurry  up  your  tea." 

"  But  ho  has  no  thought  of  doing  any  such  foolish  thing,* 
■aid  Mrs.  Snow.  "  Dear  me,  a  body  would  think  yon  were 
in  baste  to  got  quit  of  the  young  man,  with  your  burry  for 
tho  tea,  and  the  cars  for  Boston." 

''"NMiy  no,  mother,  I  ain't  He  spoke  about  it  this  morn- 
ing, himself,  or  I'm  pretty  sure  I  shouldn't  111  be  glad  to 
have  Iiim  stay,  and  more  than  glad." 

"  Ho  is  going  to  stay  and  hear  the  minister  preach,**  said 
Qraimio.  "  You  know  you  asked  him,  and  I'm  sure  he  will 
enjoy  it," 

•'  Ho  is  a  good  preacher,"  said  Mr.  Snow,  gravely. 

**  iViul  ho  8  a  good  practiser,  which  is  far  better,"  said  his 
wife.  *'  But  I  doubt,  deacon,  you'll  need  to  put  him  out  of 
your  hoad  now.  Look  down  yonder,  and  tell  me  if  you  think 
KoKii>  is  hkely  to  bide  in  Merlevillo." 

And  tho  deacon,  looldng,  saw  Mr.  Millar  and  Rose  coming 
slowly  up  tho  path  together,  and  a  duller  man  than  Mr.  Snow 
oouUl  liai-dly  havo  fiiiled  to  see  how  matters  stood  between 
tliom  ;  Mr.  Millar  was  looking  down  on  the  blushing  face  of 
his  ooiupaiiion  with  an  air  alike  happy  and  tiiumphant,  and, 
aa  for  Hose,  Mr.  Suow  had  never  seen  her  look  at  all  as  she 
was  looking  at  that  moment. 

«•  Well,"  said  his  wife,  softly. 

"  Well,  it  is  as  pretty  a  sight  as  one  need  wish  to  see,"  said 
Mr.  Snow.  Ho  noilded  his  head  a  great  many  times,  and 
then,  without  a  wonl,  tm-ned  his  eyes  on  Graeme. 

His  N\ife  smiled. 

"No,  I  am  atraxA  uol.    "Ex^ry  one  must  build  his  own 
MlUc^  OS  I  beard  bet  ^KjVxi^— <st  ^^  \\.  ^SasSc^^  ^Saaa  verj 
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afternoon.  But  we  needna  trouble  ourselyes  about  what  may 
oome  to  pass,  or  about  what  mayna.  It  is  all  in  good 
iianda" 

"  And,  Bosie  dear,  all  this  might  have  happened  at  Nor* 
man's  last  year,  if  only  Charlie  had  been  bolder,  and  Harry 
not  so  wise." 

The  sisters  were  in  their  own  room  together.  A  good  deal 
had  been  said  before  this  time  that  need  not  be  repeated. 
Graeme  had  made  her  sister  understand  how  glad  she  was 
for  her  sake,  and  had  spoken  kind,  sisterly  words  about 
Charlie,  imd  how  she  would  have  chosen  him  for  a  brother 
out  of  all  the  world,  and  more  of  the  same  kind ;  and,  of 
course,  Bose  was  as  happy,  as  happy  could  be.  But  when 
Graeme  said  this,  she  turned  round  with  a  very  grave  faca 

"I  don't  know,  Graeme.  Perhaps  it  might ;  but  I  am  not 
sure.  I  did  not  know  my  own  mind  then,  and,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  better  as  it  is." 

"  Harry  will  be  glad,"  said  Graeme.  Indeed,  she  had  said 
that  before. 

Bose  laughed. 

''Dear,  wise  Harry  I  He  always  said  Charlie  was  pure 
gold." 

"  And  so  he  is,"  said  Graeme. 

''I  know  it,  Graeme  ;  and  he  says  he  is  not  good  enough 
for  me."  And  Bose  laid  down  her  cheek  upon  her  sister's  lap, 
with  a  little  sob.    "  Ahl  if  he  only  knew,  I  am  afraid — " 

''Dear,  it  is  the  humility  of  true  love,  as  you  said  about 
Harry.  You  love  one  another,  and  you  need  not  be  afraid." 

They  were  silent  for  a  long  time  after  that,  and  then  Bose 
said,  flushing  a  little, 

"  And,  Graeme,  dear,  Charlie  says — ^but  I  promised  not  to 
tell—" 

"Well,  you  must  not,  then,"  said  Graeme,  smiling,  with 
just  a  UtUe  throb  of  pain  at  her  heart,  as  it  came  home  to  her 
that  now,  Bose,  and  her  hopes  and  fears,  and  Uttle  secrets  be- 
longed more  to  another  than  to  her. 

^ITot  that  it  is  a  secret^  Graeme/'  said  her  sister,  eagerly^ 
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^Jiis  Bom^liiiig  that  Cbatiie  has  yeiy  much  at  hearty  iKft  I 
am  not  so  sore  mvself.  Bat  it  is  nothing  that  can  be  spoken 
about  jet.  Graeme,  Chariie  thinks  there  is  nobody  in  the 
world  quite  so  good  as  jou." 

Graeme  laughed. 

"Except  you,  Roae." 

''  I  am  not  good,  Graeme,  but  Teiy  foolish  and  naughty, 
often,  as  you  know.  But  I  will  try  and  be  good,  now,  indeed 
I  will.- 

'<  My  darling/'  murmured  Graeme,  "  I  am  so  glad  for  you 
— so  glad  and  thankful  We  ought  to  be  good.  Gtod  has 
been  Tery  good  to  us  alL" 

Of  course  all  this  was  not  permitted  to  shorten  the  visit  of 
Bie  sisters  to  their  old  friend.  Mr.  Millar  went  away  rather 
reluctantly,  alone,  but  the  winter  had  quite  set  in  before  they 
went  home.  Mrs.  Snow  was  weU  by  that  time,  as  well  as  she 
ever  expected  to  be  in  this  world,  and  she  bade  them  fareweO 
with  a  good  hope  that  she  might  see  them  again. 

"But,  whether  or  not,"  said  she,  cheerfully,  "  I  shall  aye  be 
glad  and  thankful  for  the  qniet  time  we  have  had  together. 
There  are  few  who  can  say  of  those  they  love,  that  they  wish 
nothing  changed  in  their  life  or  their  lot ;  but  I  do  say  that  of 
all  your  father's  bairns.  No'  but  that  there  may  be  some 
crook  in  the  lot  of  one  or  other  of  you,  that  J  canna  see,  and 
maybe  some  that  I  can  see  ;  but  when  the  face  is  set  in  the 
right  airt  (direction)  all  winds  waft  onward,  and  that,  I  trust, 
is  true  of  you  alL  And,  Bosie,  my  dear,  it  takes  a  steady 
hand  to  cany  a  full  cup,  as  I  have  told  you,  many  a  time ; 
and  mind,  my  bairn,  '  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they 
labor  in  vain  that  build  it,'  and,  '  the  foundation  of  Gk>d 
standeth  sure.'  Mis3  Graeme,  my  dear, '  They  that  wait  on 
the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength,*  as  you  have  learned  your^ 
self  long  syne.     God  bless  you  both,  and  fareweU." 

They  had  a  very  quiet  and  happy  winter.  They  had  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  their  new  sister,  and  a  very  pleasant 
fluty  it  proved.  Harry  had  at  one  time  indulged  some  insane 
napes  of  having  his  Httle  Amy  safe  in  his  own  keeping  before 
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che  snow  came,  but  it  was  soon  made  plain  to  him  bj  Mra 
I  Boxbory,  that  this  was  not  for  a  single  moment  to  be  thought 
ol  Iler  daughter  was  veiy  young,  and  she  must  be  per- 
mitted at  least  one  season  to  see  something  of  society  before 
her  marriage.  She  was  satisfied  with  the  prospect  of  having 
the  young  merchant  for  a  son-in-law ;  he  had  established  a  re- 
putation of  the  most  desirable  kind  among  the  reliable  men 
of  the  dty,  and  he  was,  besides,  a  gentleman^  and  she  had 
other  daughters  growing  up.  Still  it  was  right  that  Amy 
should  have  time  and  opportunity  to  be  quite  sure  of  herself 
before  the  irrevocable  step  was  taken.  If  Mrs.  Eoxbury 
could  have  had  her  way  about  it,  she  should  have  had  this 
opportunity  before  her  engagement  had  been  mode,  or,  at  least, 
before  it  had  been  openly  acknowledged,  but,  as  that  could 
not  be,  there  must  be  no  haste  about  the  wedding. 

And  so  the  pretty  Amy  was  hurried  from  one  gay  scene  to 
another,  and  was  an  acknowledged  beauty  and  belle  in  both 
civic  and  military  drdes,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it  all  very 
welL  As  for  Harry,  he  sometimes  went  with  her,  and  som& 
times  stayed  at  home,  and  fretted  and  chafed  at  the  state  of 
afijEurs  in  a  way  that  even  his  sisters  considered  xmreasonable, 
though  they  by  no  means  approved  of  the  trial  to  which 
Amy's  constancy  was  exposed.  Bat  they  were  not  afraid  for 
her.  Every  visit  she  made  them — and  many  quiet  mornings 
she  passed  with  them — they  became  more  assured  of  her  sweet- 
ness aad  goodness,  and  of  her  affection  for  their  brother, 
and  BO  they  thought  Horry  unreasonable  in  his  impatience^ 
and  told  him  so,  sometimes. 

''  A  little  vexation  and  suspense  will  do  Hany  no  harm,** 
said  Arthur.  **  Events  were  following  one  another  quite  too 
smoothly  in  his  experience.  In  he  walks  among  us  one  day, 
and  announces  his  engagement  to  Miss  Boxbury,  as  trium- 
phantly as  you  please,  without  a  word  of  warning,  and  now 
he  frets  and  fumes  because  he  cannot  have  his  own  way  in 
every  particulsur.    A  little  suspense  will  do  him  good." 

Which  was  very  hard-hearted  on  Arthur's  part,  as  his  wife 
told  him.  QQ 
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''And,  besides,  it  is  not  suspense  that  is  troubling  Haiiy,' 
aaid  Boee.  "  He  knows  quite  well  how  it  is  to  end.  It  is  onty 
a  momentary  Texation.  And  I  don't  say,  myseli^  it  wlQ  do 
Hany  any  harm  to  have  his  masculine  self-complacency  difr 
tnrbed  a  htUe,  by  just  the  bare  possibility  of  disappointment* 
One  values  what  it  costs  one  some  trouble  to  have  and  to 
hold.'' 

"  Rose,  you  are  as  bad  as  Arthui*,"  said  Fanny. 

''  Am  I  ?  Oh !  I  do  not  mean  that  Harry  does  n't  value 
Uttle  Amy  enough  ;  but  he  is  unreasonable  and  foolish,  and 
it  looks  as  if  he  were  afraid  to  trust  her  among  all  those  fine 
people  who  admire  her  so  much." 

''It  is  you  who  are  foolish,  now,  Eose,"  said  her  sister. 
'^  Harry  may  be  tmreasonablc,  but  it  is  not  on  that  account ; 
and  Amy  is  a  jewel  too  precious  not  to  be  guarded.  No 
wonder  that  he  grudges  so  much  of  her  time,  and  so  many  of 
her  thoughts  to  indiffeient  people.    But  it  will  soon  be  over 


now." 


''  "Who  knows  1  *  There's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and 
the  Up,'  you  know,"  said  Arthur.  "Who  knows  but  Harry 
may  be  the  victim  among  us  ?  Our  matrimonial  adventures 
have  been  monotonously  prosperous,  hitherto.  Witness 
Boeie's  sucoes&  It  would  make  a  httle  variety  to  have  an  in- 
terruption." 

But  Harry  was  not  destined  to  be  a  victim.  As  the  winter 
wore  over,  Mrs.  Boxbury  relented,  and  ''  listened  to  reason 
on  the  subject/'  Hany  said ;  and  by  and  by  there  begun  to  be 
signs  of  more  than  usual  occupation  in  the  Boxbury  mansion, 
and  preparations  that  were  hkely  to  throw  Bosie's  modest  ef- 
forts in  the  direction  of  housekeeping  altogether  in  the  shade. 
But  Bosie  was  not  of  an  envious  disposition,  and  enjoyed  her 
pretty  things  none  the  less,  because  of  the  magnificence  of 
Harry's  bride.  As  for  Httlo  Amy,  she  took  the  matter  of  the 
trousseau  very  coolly.  Mamma  was  quite  equal  to  all  thai^ 
and  took  trouble  enough,  and  enjoyment  enough  out  of  it 
all  for  both,  and  she  was  sure  that  all  would  be  done  in  a 
Tight  and  proper  manner^  without  anxiety  or  over-ex6rti<n[| 
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On  her  part,  and  there  was  never  a  happier  or  more  light 
hearted  HttJe  bride  than  she. 

At  first  it  was  proposed  that  the  two  weddings  should  take 
place  on  the  same  day,  but,  afterwards,  it  was  decided  other* 
wise.  It  would  be  inconvenient  for  business  reasons,  should 
both  the  partners  be  away  at  the  same  time,  and  in  those  circum* 
stances  the  wedding  trip  would  be  shortened.  And  besides,  the 
magnificence  of  the  Roxbury  plans,  would  involve  more  trouble 
as  to  preparations,  than  would  be  agreeable  or  convenient ; 
and  Rose  proposed  to  go  quietly  from  her  own  home  to  the 
home  Charlie  was  mskking  ready  for  her  ;  and  it  was  decided 
that  Hairy's  mairiage  should  take  place  in  the  latter  part  ot 
April,  and  the  other  early  in  the  summer. 

But  before  April,  bad  news  came  from  Will  They  heard 
from  himself  first,  that  he  had  not  been  sometimes  as  well  as 
usual,  and  then  a  letter  came  from  Mr.  Ruthven  to  Graeme, 
telling  her  that  her  brother  was  iU  with  fever,  quite  unable 
to  write  himself ;  and  though  he  did  not  say  in  so  many 
words,  that  there  was  danger  for  him,  this  was  only  too 
eaaUy  iiiferred  from  his  maimer  of  witing. 

The  next  letter,  and  the  next,  brought  no  better  newa  It 
was  a  time  of  great  anxiety.  To  Graeme  it  was  worst  of  alL 
As  the  day^  went  on,  and  nothing  more  hopeful  came  from 
him,  she  blamed  herself  that  she  had  not  at  once  gone  to  him 
when  the  tidings  of  his  illness  first  reached  them.  It  was 
terrible  to  ih\nk  of  him,  dying  alone  so  far  from  them  all ; 
and  she  said  to  herself  "  she  might,  at  least,  have  been  with 
him  at  the  lost'' 

He  would  have  been  at  home  by  this  time,  if  he  had  been 
well,  and  this  made  their  grief  and  anxiety  all  the  harder  to 
bear.  If  she  could  have  done  anything  for  him,  or  if  she  could 
have  known  from  day  to  day  how  it  was  with  him,  even 
though  she  could  not  see  him,  or  core  for  him,  it  would  not 
have  been  so  dreadful,  Graeme  thought  Her  heart  failed  her, 
and  though  she  tried  to  interest  herself  still  in  the  prepare 
tions  and  arrangements  that  had  before  given  her  so  mudt 
pleasorei  it  was  all  that  dbo  oorald  do^  V>  ^  fs^cos^  vs^ 
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cdmlf  aboai  her  dntiei^  dazing  aonie  of  tbeGe  ^eiyaiLiioai 


She  did  not  know  hciw  ntleii j  de^mndeni  she  was  beoom 
in^  or  how  greftihr  in  danger  she  was  of  ioigetdng  lor  the 
time  the  iBaaons  of  hope  and  tmsi  whidi  her  eoqpenence  in 
file  bad  taqg^  hei;  till  there  came  firom  Mi&  Snow  one  of  her 
xaze»  fanef  letienL  wntten  br  her  own  hand,  whidi  only  timet 
of  great  trial  bad  ercr  called  forth  from  her. 

"Mt  bairn,*  die  said,  ''are  joa  not  among  those  whom 
nothing  can  hann  ?  Absoiuidy  wjihing!  Whether  it  be  life 
or  death  that  is  before  joor  brother,  joa  haTO  sorely  nothing 
to  fear  for  kim^  and  noQiing  for  yomsdl  I  think  he  wiH  be 
glared  to  do  God's  work  for  a  while  yet  Bat  dear,  after  all 
that  has  come  and  gcme,  neither  yoa  nor  I  would  like  to  take 
it  opon  oarsdres  to  say  what  would  be  wise  and  kind  on  oar 
Father's  part ;  and  what  is  wise  and  kind  will  sorely  come  to 


Their  saqpense  did  not  last  very  long  after  this.  Mr.  Bath- 
Ten's  weddy  letters  became  more  hopefal  after  the  third  one, 
and  soon  WilL  wrote  himself,  a  fow  feeble^  irrcgolar  lines,  tell- 
ing how  his  friend  had  watched  oyer  him,  and  cared  for  him 
like  a  brother,  daring  all  those  weeks  in  his  dreary,  dty  lodg- 
ing ;  and  how,  at  the  first  possible  moment,  he  had  taken  him 
home  to  his  own  hoose,  where  Mrs.  Millar,  his  mother,  was 
caring  for  him  now ;  and  where  he  was  slowly,  but  surely, 
coming  back  to  life  and  health  again.  There  was  no  hope 
of  his  being  able  to  be  home  to  Harry's  marriage,  but  unless 
something  should  happen  to  pull  him  sadly  back  again,  he 
hoped  to  see  the  last  of  Bosie  EUioU^  and  the  first  of  his  new 
brother  Gharlia 

There  were  a  few  words  meant  for  Graeme  alone,  over 
which  she  shed  happy,  thankful  tears,  and  wrote  them  down 
for  the  reading  of  their  old  friend,  *'  Brought  face  to  face  with 
death,  one  learns  the  true  meaning  and  value  of  life.  I  am 
glad  to  come  back  again,  for  your  sake  Graeme,  and  for  the 
aake  of  the  work  that  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  do.** 

After  this  they  looked  forward  to  the  wedding  wit  h  lightenecl 
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hearts.  It  was  a  very  grand  and  soocessfol  afiair,  altogether. 
Amy  and  hor  brides-maids  were  worthy  of  all  the  admiration 
which  they  exdtod,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal  There 
were  many  invited  guests,  and  somehow,  it  had  got  about 
that  this  was  to  be  a  more  than  usually  pretfy  wedding,  and 
St.  Andrew's  was  crowded  with  lookers-on,  who  had  only  the 
light  of  kind  and  admiring  sympathy  to  plead  for  being  there. 
The  break&ust  was  all  that  it  ought  to  be,  of  course,  and  th« 
Vxride's  traveUing^ess  was  pronotmced  by  aU  to  be  as  great 
a  marvel  of  taste  and  skill,  as  the  bridal  robe  itsell 

Hany  behaved  very  well  through  it  all,  as  Arthur  amused 
them  not  a  Httle  by  gravely  asserting.  But  Harry  was,  as  an 
object  of  interest,  a  very  secondary  person  on  the  occasion,  as 
it  is  the  usual  fate  of  bridegrooms  to  be.  As  for  the  bride,  she 
was  as  sweet  and  gentle,  and  unaffected,  amid  the  guests,  and 
grandeur,  and  glittering  wedding  gifts,  as  she  had  always 
been  in  the  eyes  of  her  new  sisters,  and  when  Graeme  kissed 
her  for  good  bye,  she  said  to  herself,  that  this  dear  Httle  sis- 
ter had  come  to  them  without  a  single  drawback,  and  she 
thanked  God  in  her  heart,  for  the  happiness  of  her  brother 
Harry.  Yes,  and  for  the  happiness  of  her  brother  Arthur, 
too,  she  added  in  her  hearty  and  she  greatly  surprised  Fanny 
by  putting  her  arms  round  her  and  kissing  her  softly  many 
times.  They  were  in  one  of  the  bay  vnndovTS  of  the  great 
drawing-room,  a  little  withdrawn  from  the  company  generally, 
so  that  they  were  unobserved  by  all  but  Arthur. 

*'  Graeme's  heart  is  overflowing  with  peace  and  good  will 
to  all  on  this  auspicious  occasion,"  said  he,  laughing,  but  he 
was  greatly  pleased. 

After  this  they  had  a  few  happy  weeks.  Eosie's  preparations 
were  by  this  time,  too  far  advanced  to  give  any  cause  for  anxi« 
ety  or  care,  and  they  all  enjoyed  the  quiet  Letters  came  weekly 
from  Will,  or  his  friend,  sometimes  from  both,  which  set  them 
quite  at  rest  about  the  invalid.  They  were  no  longer  mere 
reports  of  his  health,  but  long,  merry,  rambling  letters,  filled 
with  accounts  of  their  daily  life,  bits  of  gossip,  conversation, 
ev^  jokes  at  one  another^s  expense,  generally  given  b*^  '^^^^^.^ 
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bat  sometimes,  also,  by  the  g]:ayo  and  dignified  Mr.  BnthTeiit 
whom,  till  lately,  all  but  Charlie  had  come  to  consider  almost 
a  stranger.  Still  the  end  of  May  was  come,  and  nothing  was 
said  as  to  the  day  when  they  expected  to  set  sail 

But  before  that  time,  great  news  had  come  from  anothet 
quarter.  Norman  and  his  family  were  coming  East  A 
succession  of  childish  illnessos  had  visited  his  Httle  ones,  and 
had  left  both  mother  and  children  in  need  of  more  bracing 
air  than  their  home  could  boast  of  in  the  summer  time,  and 
they  were  all  coming  to  take  up  their  abode  for  a  month  or 
two,  on  the  Gul^  up  which  health-bearing  breezes  from  the 
ocean  never  cease  to  blow.  Graeme  was  to  go  with  them. 
As  many  more  as  could  be  persuaded  were  to  go,  too,  but 
Graeme  certainly  ;  and  then  she  was  to  go  homo  with  them, 
to  the  West,  when  their  summer  holiday  should  be  over. 

This  was  Norman's  view  of  the  matter.  Graeme's  plans 
were  not  sufficiently  arranged  as  yet  for  her  to  say  either  yes 
or  no,  with  regard  to  it.  In  the  meantime,  there  were  many 
preparations  to  be  made  for  their  coming,  and  Graeme  wrote 
to  hasten  these  arrangements,  so  that  they  might  be  in  time 
for  the  wedding. 

**  And  if  only  Will  comes,  we  shall  all  be  together  again 
once  more,"  said  she,  with  a  long  breath. 

"To  say  nothing  of  Norman's  boys,  and  his  wonderful 
daughter,  and  Fanny's  young  gentleman,  who  will  compare 
with  any  of  them  now,  I  think,  "  said  Rose. 

"  We  will  have  a  house  full  and  a  merry  wedding,"  said 
Arthur.  "Though  it  won't  be  as  grand  as  the  other  one, 
Bosie,  Fm  afraid.  If  we  only  could  have  Mr&  Snow  hero, 
Graeme  ?" 

Graeme  shook  her  head. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  can  hardly  be  in  the  present  state  of  her 
health.  Not  that  she  is  ill,  but  Mr.  Snow  thinks  the  jour> 
ney  would  be  too  much  for  her.  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  r 

**  Never  mind — Charlie  and  Bosie  can  go  round  that  waj 
ftnd  get  her  blessing.    That  will  be  the  next  beet  thing  to 
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haring  her  here.    And  by  the  time  yoa  are  ready  Vv^r  the  altar, 
Graeme,  Janet  vdll  come,  you  may  be  sure  of  thai" 

June  had  come,  warm  and  beautiful.  Harry  and  his  bride 
had  returned,  and  the  important  but  exhausting  ceremony  of 
receiving  bridal  visits  was  nearly  over.  Graeme,  at  least,  had 
fotmd  them  rather  exhausting,  when  she  had  taken  her  turn 
of  sitting  with  the  bride  ;  and  so,  on  one  occasion,  leaving 
Bose  and  some  other  gay  young  people  to  pass  the  evening 
at  Harry's  house,  she  set  out  on  her  way  home,  with  the  feel- 
ing of  relief  that  all  was  over  in  which  she  was  expected  to 
assist^  uppermost  in  her  mind.  It  would  all  have  to  be  gone 
over  again  in  Eosie's  case,  she  knew,  but  she  put  that  out  of 
her  mind  for  the  present,  and  turned  her  thoughts  to  the 
pleasant  things  that  were  sure  to  happen  before  that  time — 
Norman's  coming,  and  Will's.  They  might  come  any  day 
now.  She  had  indulged  in  a  httle  impatient  murmuring  that 
Will's  last  letter  had  not  named  the  day  and  the  steamer  by 
which  he  was  to  sail,  but  it  could  not  be  long  now  at  the 
longest,  and  her  heart  gave  a  sudden  throb  as  she  thought 
that  possibly  he  might  not  write  as  to  the  day,  but  might 
mean  to  take  them  by  surprise.  She  quickened  her  footsteps 
unconsdoufily  as  the  thought  came  into  her  mind  ;  he  might 
have  arrived  already.  But  in  a  minute  she  laughed  at  her 
foolishness  and  impatience,  and  then  she  sighed. 

"  There  will  be  no  more  letters  after  Will,  comes  home,  at 
least  there  will  be  none  for  me,"  she  said  to  herself  but  added, 
impatiently,  "What  would  I  have?  Surely  that  will  be  a 
snaall  matter  when  I  have  him  safe  and  well  at  home  again." 

But  she  was  a  httle  startled  at  the  pain  which  the  thought 
had  given  her ;  and  then  she  denied  to  herself  that  the  pain 
had  been  there.  She  laughed  at  the  idea,  and  was  a  little 
scornful  over  it,  and  then  she  took  herself  to  task  for  the 
scorn  as  she  had  done  for  the  pain.  And  then,  frightened  at 
herself  and  her  discomfort,  she  turned  her  thoughts,  with  an 
effort,  to  a  pleasanter  theme — the  coming  of  Norman  and 
Hilda  and  their  boys. 

"I  hope  they  will  be  in  time.    It  would  be  quite  too  bo^ 
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Ife  »  &9  'Vues  ittT^  iTQL  W3L  bdoR  7ac  juoBe  s  CoDL  Mt 
kyr! — -riiA  m  rs^tbr  suxs  suns  aaa.  a=:T  of  tae  ocboa — ttH 
I  iix«)&  fcr  sij  'VETj  o<v!L  sir^*  rm  Rjas  is  guo^  from 

Birlik — €^«  =UBK  ce  ^JTaini  ^u^r.  a^  WJL  diaSL  make 
pioa.     M J  bo^ ! — bcnr  em  I  t'Kr  x^  isr  bis  ^*T»^g  ?"* 

It  xan  ^rominq  dark  ast  Mbe  dRv  oear  fihe  bonae.  Althoi^ 
{be  Hgiua  were  xudC  jet  in  the  drakviD^^oociy  slie  knev  bj  tLo 
mmx^d  ol  Toiees  coKizig  ^iToagh  the  o|)€xi  wiodow  tbjii  Axthur 
SDd  Ytaaxj  were  ncft  akne. 

^  I  hope  I  am  not  czoaB  tonight,  bat  I  reaHj  don't  kffl  as 
Ihcm^i  I  coald  make  mjxlf  agreeable  to  Tistors  fcr  another 
bcmr  rir  two.  I  wish  Sarah  may  kt  me  qaiecly  in,  and  1  ^ill 
go  niHi*am  at  once.     I  wonder  who  thej  are !" 

Hrirali  H  face  was  JDnminated. 

*'  Yoa  have  come  at  last,  Mias  £Qiatt»'*  said  she. 

"  y«i ;  was  I  eipecteJ  sooner?  Who  is  here  ?  Is  it  3-0W, 
Charlio  ?     You  are  expected  elsewhere.** 

It  was  not  Charlie,  however.  A  Toioc  not  onlike  his  cqpoke 
in  answer,  and  said, 

**  (inu;me,  I  have  brought  joiir  brother  home  to  jon  f  and 
hftr  hand  was  daspod  in  that  of  Allan  BathTen. 
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CHAPTER    XLIV. 

THE  pleasant  aattunn  days  had  come  round  again,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snow  were  sitting,  as  they  often  sat,  now, 
alone  in  the  south  room  together.  Mr.  Snow  was  hale  and 
strong  still,  but  he  was  growing  old,  and  needed  to  rest,  and 
partly  because  the  a£GEdrs  of  the  farm  were  safe  in  the  hands 
of  his  ''son,"  as  he  never  failed  to  designate  Sandy,  and 
partly  because  those  a£GEdrs  were  less  to  him  than  they  used 
to  be,  he  was  able  to  enjoy  the  rest  he  took. 

For  that  was  happening  to  him  which  does  not  always 
happen,  even  to  good  people,  as  they  grow  old,  his  hold  was 
loosening  from  the  things  which  for  more  than  half  a  lifetime 
he  had  sought  so  eagerly  and  held  so  firmly.  With  his  eyes 
fixed  on  ''  the  things  which  are  before,"  other  things  were 
falling  behind  and  out  of  sight,  and  from  the  leisure  thus  fall- 
ing to  him  in  these  days,  came  the  quiet  hours  in  the  south 
room  so  pleasant  to  them  both. 

But  the  deacon's  face  did  not  wear  its  usual  placid  look  on 
this  particular  morning  ;  and  the  doubt  and  anxiety  showed 
all  the  more  plainly,  contrasting  as  they  did  with  the  bright- 
ness on  the  face  of  his  wife.  She  was  moved,  too,  but  with 
no  painful  feeling,  her  husband  could  see,  as  he  watched  her, 
though  there  were  tears  in  the  eyes  that  rested  on  the  scene 
^without  But  she  was  seeing  other  things,  he  knew,  and  not 
soiTOwfol  things  either,  he  said  to  himself  with  a  Uttle  sur- 
prise, as  he  fingered  uneasily  an  open  letter  that  lay  on  the 
table  beside  him. 

''It  ain't  hard  to  see  how  all  thai  will  end,"  said  he,  in  a 
little. 

"  But,"  said  his  wife,  turning  toward  him  with  a  smile,  "  you 
say  it  as  if  it  ^ere  an  qn^ing  not  to  be  desired  " 
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"  Ah,  well ! — ^in  a  general  way,  I  suppose  it  is,  or  most  folki 
would  say  so.     'What  do  you  think  ?" 

"  If  tkey  are  pleased,  we  necdna  be  otherwise." 

"  Well ! — ^no — ^but  ain't  it  a  httle  sudden  ?  It  don't  seem 
but  the  other  day  since  Mr.  Buthven  crossed  the  ooean.l" 

**  But  that  wasna  the  first  time  he  crossed  the  ocean.  The 
first  time,  they  crossed  it  together.  Allan  Buthven  is  an  old 
friend,  and  Miss  Graeme  is  no'  the  one  to  give  her  Mth  lightly 
to  any  man." 

*'  Well  I  no,  she  ain't  But,  somehow,  I  had  come  to  think 
that  she  never  would  change  her  state  ;  and — " 

"  It  *s  no*  very  long,  then,"  said  his  wife,  laughing.  "  Youll 
mind  that  it 's  no'  long  since  you  thought  the  minister  likely 
to  persuade  her  to  it" 

*^  And  does  it  please  you  that  Mr.  Buthven  has  had  better 
luckr 

"  The  minister  never  could  have  persuaded  her.  He  never 
tried  very  much,  I  think.  And  if  Allan  Buthven  has  per- 
suaded her,  it  is  because  she  cares  for  him  as  she  never  carod 
for  any  other  man.  And  from  all  that  Will,  says,  we  may 
believe  that  he  is  a  good  man,  and  true,  and  I  am  glad  for 
her  sake,  glad  and  thankful    God  bless  her." 

"Why,  yes,  if  she  must  marry,"  said  Mr.  Snow,  discon- 
tentedly ;"  but  somehow  it  don't  seem  as  though  she  could 
fit  in  anywhere  better  than  just  the  spot  she  is  in  now.  I 
know  it  don't  sound  well  to  talk  about  old  maids,  because  of 
the  foolish  notions  folks  have  got  to  have  ;  but  Graeme  did 
seem  one  that  would  'adorn  the  doctrine'  as  an  old  maid, 
and  redeem  the  name." 

''  That  has  been  done  by  many  a  one  already,  in  your  sight 
and  mine ;  and  Miss  Graeme  will  *  adorn  the  doctrine '  any- 
where. She  has  aye  had  a  useful  life,  and  this  while  she  has 
had  a  happy  one.  But  oh,  man  1"  added  Mrs.  Snow,  growing 
earnest  and  Scotch,  as  old  memories  came  over  her  with  a 
sudden  rush,  "  when  I  mind  the  life  her  father  and  her  mother 
lived  together — a  life  of  very  nearly  perfect  blessedness— -I 
canna  but  be  glad  that  Mias  Graeme  m  to  have  a  chauce  of 
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tbe  higher  happiness  that  oomes  with  a  home  of  one's  own, 
where  true  love  bides  and  rules.  I  aye  mind  her  father  and 
her  mother.  They  had  their  troublea  They  were  whiles 
poor  enough,  and  whiles  had  thraward  folk  to  deal  with  ;  but 
trouble  never  seemed  to  trouble  them  when  they  bore  it  to- 
gether. And  God  s  blessing  was  upon  them  through  all.  But 
I  have  told  you  all  this  many  a  time  before,  only  it  seems  to 
come  fresh  and  new  to  me  to-day,  thinking,  as  I  am,  of  Miss 
Graeme." 

Yes,  Mr.  Snow  had  heard  it  all  many  a  time,  and  doubtless 
would  hear  it  many  a  time  again,  but  he  only  smiled,  and 
said, 

"And  Graeme  is  like  her  mother?" 

"Yes,  she's  like  her,  and  she's  not  like  her.  Sbe  is  qui- 
eter and  no'  so  cheery,  and  she  is  no'  near  so  bonny  as  her 
mother  wa&  Hose  is  more  hke  her  mother  in  looks,  but  she 
doesna  'mind  me  of  her  mother  in  her  ways  as  her  sister  does, 
because,  I  suppose,  of  the  difference  that  the  age  and  the 
country  make  on  all  that  are  brought  up  in  them.  There  is 
something  wanting  in  all  the  young  people  of  the  present  day, 
thai  well  brought  up  bairns  used  to  have  in  mine.  Miss 
Graeme  has  it,  and  her  sister  hasna.  YoulL  ken  what  I 
mean  by  the  di£ference  between  them." 

Mr.  Snow  could  not  The  difference  that  he  saw  between 
the  sisters  was  sufficiently  accounted  for  to  him  by  the  ten 
year's  difference  in  their  ages.  He  never  could  be  persuaded, 
that,  in  any  undesh-able  sense,  Rose  was  more  hke  the  modem 
young  lady  than  her  sister.  Graeme  was  perfect,  in  his 
wife's  eyes,  and  Rose  was  not  quite  perfeci  That  was  alL 
However,  he  did  not  wish  to  discuss  the  question  just  now.     / 

"  Well  1  Graeme  is  about  as  good  as  we  can  hope  to  see 
in  thi8  world,  and  if  he 's  good  enough  for  her  that  is  a  great ! 
deal  to  say,  even  if  he  is  not  what  her  father  was." 

"  There  are  few  like  him.  But  Allan  is  a  good  man,  WiU. 
says,  and  he  is  not  one  to  be  content  with  a  false  standard  of 
goodness,  or  a  low  one.  He  was  a  manly,  pleasant  lad,  in 
the  days  when  I  kenned  him.    I  daresay  his  long  warstla 
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Tritih  the  world  didna  leave  him  altogether  scatheless ;  bat 
he  'b  out  of  the  world's  grip  now,  I  believe.  God  bless  my 
bairn,  and  the  man  of  her  choice." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Mrs.  Snow  turned  to  the 
window,  and  her  hasband  sat  watching  her,  his  brow  a  Httle 
clearer,  but  not  quite  clear  yei 

**•  She  is  pleased.  She  ain't  making  beheve  a  mite.  She 's 
like  most  women  foIk3  in  that,"  said  "Mi.  Snow,  emphasizing 
to  himself  the  word,  as  though,  in  a  good  many  things,  she 
differed  from  "women  folk"  in  general.  "They  really  do 
think  in  their  hearts,  though  they  don't  always  say  so,  that  it 
is  the  right  thing  for  girls  to  get  married,  and  she 's  glad 
Graeme*s  going  to  do  so  well  But^  when  she  comes  to 
think  of  it,  and  how  few  chances  there  are  of  her  ever  seeing 
much  of  her  again,  I  am  afraid  she  11  worry  about  it — ^though 
she  sartain  don't  look  like  it  now." 

Certainly  she  did  not  The  grave  face  looked  more  than 
peaceful,  it  looked  bright  The  news  which  both  Hose  and 
WiU.  had  intimated,  rather  than  announced,  had  stirred  only 
pleasant  thoughts  as  yet^  that  was  dear.  Mr.  Snow  put  on 
his  spectacles  and  looked  at  the  letters  again,  then  putting 
them  down^  said,  gravely, 

"  She  'U  have  her  home  a  great  way  off  from  here.  And 
maybe  it 's  foolish,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  as  though  it  was 
a  kind  of  a  come  down  to  go  back  to  the  old  country  to  Uve 
after  all  these  years.*' 

Mrs.  Snow  laughed  heartily. 

"  But  then,  it  is  no'  to  be  supposed  that  she  will  think  so, 
or  he  either,  you  ken." 

"  No,  it  ain't    If  they  did,  they  'd  stay  here,  I  suppose." 

"  Well,  it 's  no'  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibiUty  but  they 
may  bide  here  or  come  back  again.  But,  whether  they  bido 
here  or  bide  there,  God  bless  them  both,"  said  Mra  Snow, 
with  moistening  eyes. 

"God  bless  them  both  I"  echoed  her  husband.  "And, 
which  ever  way  it  is,  you  ain  't  going  to  wony  the  least  mite 
about  it    Be  you?'* 
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Tho  question  was  asked  after  a  pause  of  several  seconds, 
and  Mr.  Snow  looked  so  wistfully  and  entreatingly  into  his 
wife's  face,  that  she  could  not  help  laughing,  though  there 
were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

*'  No,  I  am  no  thinking  of  worrying,  as  you  call  it  It  is 
borne  in  upon  me  that  this  change  is  to  be  for  the  real  happi« 
ness  of  my  bairn,  and  it  would  be  pitiful  in  me  to  grudge 
her  a  day  of  it  And,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  seen  it 
coming,  and  have  been  preparing  myself  for  it  this  while 
back,  and  so  I  have  taken  it  more  reasonably  than  you  have 
done  yourself,  which  is  a  thing  that  wasna  to  be  expected,  I 
must  confess." 

"  Seen  it  coming  I  Prepaiing  for  it  I  *'  repeated  Mr. 
Snow ;  but  he  iaquired  no  farther,  only  looked  meditatively 
out  of  the  window,  and  nodded  his  head  a  great  many  time& 
By  and  by  he  said,  heartily, 

"  Well,  if  you  are  pleased,  I  am.     God  bless  them." 

"  God  bless  all  the  bairns,"  said  his  wife,  softly.  "  Oh,  man  I 
when  I  think  of  all  that  has  come  and  gone,  I  am  ready  to 
say  that '  the  Lord  has  given  me  the  desire  of  my  heart'  I 
sought  His  guidance  about  coming  with  them.  I  had 
a  sore  swither  ere  I  could  think  of  leaviog  my  mother 
and  Sandy  for  their  sakes,  but  He  guided  me  and  strengthened 
me,  though  whiles  I  used  to  doubt  afterwards,  with  my  sore 
heart  wearying  for  my  own  land,  and  my  own  kin«" 

Mr.  Snow  nodded  gravely,  but  did  not  speak,  and  in  a 
little  she  went  on  again  : 

"  I  sought  guidance,  too,  when  I  left  them,  and  now,  looking 
back,  I  think  I  see  that  I  got  it ;  but,  for  a  while,  when 
death  came,  and  they  went  from  me,  it  seemed  as  though 
the  Lord  had  removed  tho  desire  of  my  eyes  with  a  stroke, 
because  of  my  self-seeking  and  imfaithfulness.  Oh,  man ! 
yon  was  a  rough  bit  of  road  for  my  stumbling,  weary  feet 
But  He  didna  let  me  fall  altogether  —  praise  be  to  His 
name!" 

Her  voice  shook,  and  there  was  a  moment's  silence^  imd 
then  she  added, 


^Bat,  *»  Cor  grkrrzzkg,  Uiesme 

rfie  M  g</iix;f  *A  her  own  fp»  wjSi,  mod  ^vifii  m  fjood  liope  d  m 
ttMriMor^i;  of  Luf^^iixow,  tL&t  vcMild  be  unreMHuUe  indeed.* 

^"Sorr,  if  tiLf;  were  to  hrAdxtphvr  bandi^ sad  obt;  'Kov 
leU««i  iiA^m  ihy  hffrr^ni  deputi  m  peaee,'  it  ircnild  eeem  abcxu 
tbe  r^^  Uiixjg  to  do/  eaod  Mr.  Snaw^  to  liliimJf  vifli  m 
ei^L  ^'  Wbi»  it  cdmei  to  grrizigfiie  beinie  i^>.  vilEng  scfer 
to  eee  ihtna  ufrbux^  it  Uxdn  s  httle  ee  if  ihe  wee  done  with 
AkM  iliiSi^j^n,  fUid  readjr  to  go— «iid  I  ein*t  no  wajB  readj  to 
lMir<;  }ufr,  I'm  afraid,^ 

11^/;  ii4>zt  word*  gBre  faim  a  litde  sUit  of  mn^'mn  and 
reli^r. 

**  Ari/l  w«  11  nnod  to  Ix^hink  onndres^  wbat  bonaj  tlmig 
Wd  (Uiu  gi  vo  liisr,  io  keep  her  in  mind  of  ns  irben  ahe  wi&  be 
far  awtiy," 

"Hfirtiiiii  I "  Httid  Mr.  Snow,  eagerly. 

**  Not  thai  I  think  »he  H  be  likely  to  for^  11%"  added 
liiM  mftif  wiUi  a  catch  in  bcr  breath.  "She's  no  of  that 
Uaiuro.  I  HhouMfia  wonder  if  she  might  have  some  homo* 
uUik  tlioiJf^hiH,  then,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  happiness,  for 
ubi)  haH  a  tend^fr  heart.  Bat,  if  they  lore  one  another, 
Viwra  JH  littb  doubt  but  it  will  be  well  Tvith  them,  seeing 
Uioy  have  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes.  And,  she 
may  lumio  back  and  end  her  days  on  this  side  of  the  sea^ 
yat,  wlio  knows  ?  " 

**I  whouM  n't  wonder  a  mite,"  said  Mr.  Snow. 

"  Jiiil,  whether  or  not,  if  she  be  well,  and  happy,  and 
gr)uil,  that  is  the  main  thing.  And  whiles  I  think  it  snits 
my  weakness  and  my  old  age  better  to  sit  here  and  hear 
about  the  bainis,  and  think  about  them,  and  speak  to  yon 
abcnit  them  and  all  that  concerns  them,  than  it  would  to 
Imi  anionfi  them  witli  their  youth  and  strength,  and  their 
now  inteiestH  in  life.  And  then,  they  dinna  need  me,  and 
you  do,"  luUlod  Mrs.  Snow,  with  a  smile. 

"  llmt  'i  so/'  said  he^  with  an  emphasis  that  made  her 
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"Well  then,  let  us  hear  no  more  about  my  worrying  about 
Miss  Ghraeme  and  the  bairns.  That  is  the  last  thing  I  am 
thinking  of.  Sitting  here,  and  looking  over  all  the  road  we 
have  travelled,  sometimes  together,  sometimes  apart,  I  can 
see  plainly  that  we  were  never  left  to  choose,  or  to  lose  our 
way,  but  that,  at  every  crook  and  turn,  stood  the  Angel  of 
the  Covenant^  iinseen  then,  and,  God  forgive  us,  maybe  un- 
thought  o^  but  ever  there,  watching  over  us,  and  having 
patience  with  us,  and  holding  us  up  when  wo  stumbled  with 
weary  feet  And  knowing  that  their  faces  are  turned  in  the 
right  way,  as  I  hope  your's  is,  and  mine,  it  is  no'  for  me  to 
doubt  but  that  He  is  guiding  them  still,  and  us  as  well,  and 
that  we  shall  all  come  safe  to  the  same  place  at  last" 

She  paused  a  moment,  because  of  a  Httle  br^ak  and  quiver 
in  her  voice,  and  then  she  added, 

"  Yes.    *  The  Lord  hath  given  me  the  desire  of  my  heart ' 
for  the  bairns.    Praise  be  to  His  name." 
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